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ee persone will deny that a principal ‘part of the mission of the 
Church of Ohrist is to preach peace and good-will among men. 
But especially is it right that members of the Church should bear in 
mind that great object of Ohristian teaching at this time; not merely 
because a general election is at hand, but also because the bitterness 
and strife of ordinary election contests will be greatly aggravated by 
causes affecting the alleged interests of the Church itself. Men will 
be called on to exercise their privilege of voting for the election of 
Members of Parliament, and will be told that the Church itself is in 
danger. Great is the sin of those who raise such a cry as that on 
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uncertain grounds, and wantonly degrade religion into an instrament 
of faction. And great is the responsibility of those who colour and 
exaggerate the, political aims of opponents so as to excite the worst 
demon—the demon of religious fanaticism—to embitter the unavoid- 
ablo differences of party warfare. Indeed, it would be desirable to 
removo altogether from the arena of electioneering strife every ques- 
tion concerning religion, if it were possible. But the question which 
now comes before the constituencies of Great Britain is one which 
demands the utmost calmness and caution—qualities rarely exer- 
cisod in times of excitement, when passion and prejudice are at 


-work. For seven centuries England and Ireland have been two 


peoples under one sovereign. England had long striven to maintain 
her power in Ireland by the sword. England has latterly striven to 
maintain it by justice and righteous legislation. There was no honour 
to be gained by a succession of conquests or suppressions of rebellions 
in a weaker country. It was a national disgrace to suffer periodical 
disturbances to arise through bad or unjust government. In spite, 
however, of every desire, during late years, to conciliate tho affections 
of Irishmen, wide-spread disaffection has been proved to exist. Many 
disabilities have been removed from the Irish population. Many 
gifts have been lavished on it in latter days. The people of Ireland, 
in many respects, enjoy advantages such as their forefathers dared 
not even hope for; but yet their English governors have failed to 
remove the latent, sullen, discontent, which Lord Olarendon aptly 
described as “the general conviction which has taken hold of the 
minds of Irishmen, that things are not right, and that justice is not 
done to them.” The Irish people, it is true, did not join the Fenian 
folly. Their priests gave that insane movement no encouragement. 
Nevertheless, the people did not cordially and actively endeavour to 
defeat it. And when the actors in that movement were apprehended 
and condemned to prison or to death, the popular sympathy was with 
tho convicted men; and even they who refused to join the rebellious 
outbreak, pitied, and would have pardoned, the treasonable conspirators 
against the peace of the State. The British Government found it 
easy to put down Fenianism in its overt shape in Ireland; but the 
home of Fenianism is in another Ireland, acroas the Atlantic, far - 
removed from English arms: The great American continent has 
given shelter to a vast Irish population, who have carried into their 
new country intense prejudico against English rule. These Irish in 
America are moro Irish than their brethren at home. The traditional 
wrongs of Ireland have become magnified by distance and time, and 
the fact that many of these wrongs are now only traditional, is either 
unknown or forgotten. The Americans are not concerned to induce 
their Irish fellow-citizens to renounce hostility to Great Britain. 
Fenianism is tolerated, if not encouraged, by a portion of the American 
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people. Assaults have been made by Fenians on the British pos- 
seasions in Canada. The American Government has hitherto treated 
such assaults as infractions of American laws. The time when such 
assaults shall be aided by the American Government is not yet come, 
but is vehemently desired by a Fenian organization which has never 
been suppressed. English statesmen, during modern years, have 
learned that the sword is a poor weapon wherewith to govern a 
nation, and that the heart of the English people revolts against the 
idea of a permanent military despotism in any part of the Queen’s 
dominions. The suspension of the Habeas Oorpus Act, and the suf- 
ferance of martial-law in Ireland, were disagreeable to the feelings 
of the great majority of Englishmen. It was humiliating to the just 
pride of Great Britain to be obliged to sanction such ooercive measures. 
The Imperial Parliament was sincerely desirous to accompany those 
coorcive by remedial measures, and sought anxiously for means 
whereby to make evident the fixed resolve of England to cast away 
past prejudices and give justice to Ireland. 

There happens to be one Irish grievance which blazons to the 
world the injustice of England towards her weaker sister kingdom 
—4 grievance pourtrayed by Conservative and „Liberal statesmen 
and divines, in graphic terms, as an anomaly unparalleled in 
Ohristendom. The Irish Ohurch Establishment is—as some say—— 
the one grievance which underlies all others. The Earl of Cork, 
who is himself an Irish landlord and a patron of Irish benefices, 
described the Establishment os jeopardising “ the social status of the 
great mass of the Irish people,” and in a speegh of great clearness 
and calmness showed how the Establishment, from its very origin, 
always aroused “the spirit of heart-burnings and grievances” 
among tho Irish. The very bishops of the Establishment confess it 
a grievance. The Archbishop of York declares it to be not only a 
grievance, but an insult, which was not “ designed as the Church of 
the majority, but was designed as a mark of the disapproval of the 
Crown, and the rulers of the country, of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion.” His Grace is prepared to admit that the Establishment was 
“the outset of most oppressive measures,” and is the remnant of the 
old sinful system adopted by England towards Ireland. And of 
course the bishops and priests of the Irish people, and the Irish 

` people by their lay representatives, plainly say that there can be no 
permanent tranquillity in Ireland as long as the Establishment is 
upheld. Moved by such reasons, and convinced by other representa- 
tions and arguments advanced by men of undoubted patriotism and 
loyalty, the House of Commons declared, and that by immense 
majorities, that the Irish Ohurch should cease to exist as an Establish- 
ment. The Oommons passed without delay, and sent to the House 
of Lords, a Bill to stay all further Irish Church appointments 
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of a publio nature, until complete arrangements for disestablishment 
should be proposed by the Reformed House of Commons. This Bill, 
which was intended to prevent the creation of any new vested 
interests, and “to save’’—as the Duke of Argyll pointed out— 
“unnecessary waste in the fands of the Irish Church,” and which 
would have been equally serviceable towards facilitating internal 
reforms, was rejected by the House of Lords. The judgment of the 

. country is now invited to endorse the policy of one or other of the 
two great parties in the State. The constituencies must decide 
whether the Lords or the Gommons, in the recent Ohurch debates, 
spoke the sentiments of the English people. 

Whatever may be the determination of the new constituencies’ 
respecting a matter so vital to the commonwealth, it is extremely 
desirous that the question should be fairly and truthfully stated. A 
victory gained to either party by falsehood and misrepresentation 
will be eventual-disgrace and defeat. It is incumbent upon all who 
value true religion and good government to weigh well the argu- 
ments for and against the disestablishment of the Ohurch in 
Ireland, before they refuse to send Ireland a message of peace. For 
it seams very evident that the conciliatory policy of endowing the 
Roman Catholio Ohurch in Ireland has been definitely abandoned, if 
indeed it was ever seriously entertained, by Her Majesty’s ministers. 
Indeed, Lord Kimberley very fairly proved that “the Presbyterians, 
Roman Oatholics, and. members of the Irish Ohurch, equally repu- 
diate any such endowment.” The time, therefore, is passed for 
what Dr. Arnold described as “the simple, just, and Ohristian 
measure of establishing the Roman Oatholic Church in three-fifths 
of Ireland.” The re-distribution of the Irish Church revenues, and 
internal reform, with removal of the more glaring anomalies, “ will 
not ”’—to use the words of another ex-Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the Earl of Olarendon—‘ allay the grievance of which the Irish 
people complain,” nor will the Irish find relief “in great reductions 
in dignitaries and bishops.”  Disestablishment will be welcome to 
them as the death-knell of religious ascendency, and as the sign and 
proof of religious equality. But disestablishment ought not to be 
considered only as a relief to Roman’Catholics. It should be judged 
on far higher grounds, removod from the domain of sectarian bigotry, 
and. ‘ lifted ’’—-to use the phrase of the Bishop of London—“ out of 
the region of party politics.” The extremely bitter tone of some 
Church defenders towards their opponents is deplorable. It is sur- 
prising how often the epithets of gross, calumnious, malicious, 
unscrupulous, malignant, and false, with their, synonyms, occur in 
pages written, after leng preparation, by distinguished officials of 
the Establishment, who delight in asserting that Mr. Gladstone’s 
change of opinion—a change reluctantly and conscientiously arrived 
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at after long and painful thought—must hays sprung from the most 
corrupt motives. And those lay or clerical members of the Ohurch 
who agree with Mr. Gladstone have been especially subjected ‘to 
vituperation as traitors to the Church in whose bosom they wero 
reared, eaters of the bread of the Church which they would destroy, 
and defilers of their own nest. To advocate disestablishment in 
Ireland is not, however, to betray, or destroy, or defile the Church, 
else Paley and Warburton, Arnold and Whately, must bo classed 
among the traitors, inasmuch as their writings contain the clearest 
condemnation of the Irish Church as an Establishment. Whately 
was for thirty-two years Archbishop of Dublin, and enjoyed a high 
reputation for honesty, purity of purpose, and sincerity in religion. 
He recognised clearly the differences between the Church in Ireland 
and that in England. He advocated the abolition of the parochial, 
and the introduction of the congregational], system into Ireland. He 
“ suggested ” that “the State should throw the Ohurch proporty, 
whatever it may be thought right to leave us, into the hands of an 
ecclesiastical board,” to distribute it in proportion to the wants of 
Anglicans. And he contended that the control of the State over the 
funds remaining to the Irish Church should be relaxed or removed. 
He did not believe the present ecclesiastical settlemont to bo n 
righteous one, for he argued that “as the spoliation of the revenues 
of the Roman Catholic Church was an act of the king and legislature, 
so it is the part of the nation—the united Empire—to rectify the 
‘wrong, and that at the publio expense.” Thus, in effect, Whately 
advocated dis-establishment. But although he held such views, ho 
did not resign his bishopric, nor invito his clergy to resign their 
cures and abandon their profession in case they should agree with 
him. On the contrary, he remained in his post, despite of “ tho 
slander and abuse with which he was assailed.” Nor, in truth, is 
there any valid reason why sincere members of the Church, who 
advocate Irish dis-establishment, should suppress their sentiments. 
It is wilful misrepresentation to treat as advocates for Romanism and 
traitors to the English Church, those who in reality are desirous to 
strengthen the Church both in England and Ireland, and to lessen, 
rather than increase, the political power of Rome. 

The Irish Establishment gives to the Roman Catholic clergy a 
terrible advantage over the Anglican priesthood., Every bishop and 
rector in the Irish Ohurch is in one sense a propagandist for Rome, 
inasmuch as he appears to Roman Catholics as a visible testimony to 
the spoliation of the temples of their forefathers. They behold the 
Anglican Establishment invested with the ancient revenues of the 
Papal Church, and thus presenting even now, as Lord Dufferin 
remarked, “if not in the person, at all events in the office, of every 
one of its ministers, an epitomized representation of an obnoxious 
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domination.” The Irish Establishment serves also to maintain order 
and discipline in the Roman Catholic ranks, and while it exists many 
Roman Catholic laymen will feel it a point of honour to offer no 
opposition to the political efforté.of their hierarchy, even when 
the views of the iaymen fail to coincide with those of the priests. 
The removal of the Establishment would give unwonted life and 
energy to the independent action of the Roman Oatholio laity, and 
make Roman (atholiciam in Ireland leas ultramontane, and more 
national and domestic, than it is. The votes of the Roman Catholic 
members, which are now alleged to represent too much the wishes of ' 
ecclesiastics, would, from the date of disestablishment, represent 
more fully the wishes of laymen. Owing to these and kindred 
reagons, there are some Roman Catholic clergymen to whom Irish 
Ohurch disestablishment is a matter of very small moment. “These 
clergymen think chiefly of the religious aspect of the question, and 
do not so much regard the general welfure of their country, as what 
seems to their limited vision to be the immediate interests of their 
Ohurch. They see nothing in the Establishment to impede, but 
much to strengthen, their own influence with their flocks. They stand 
at present on the vantage-ground afforded them by past persecutions 
and present disabilities. They do not care to step down from that 
vantage-ground to the broad level of religious equality. A fair field 
and no favour is not to their mind. They regard, in their narrow 
view, the grievance, traditional or real, of the Establishment as a 
gain rather than a‘loss. But their voice is almost without influence 
in the general councils of the Roman Catholic priesta, ‘the over- 
whelming numbers of whom, looking to the national interests of 
Ireland as well as to:thé separate interests of their Church, have 
declared against the continuance of an Establishment which keeps in 
legal inferiority the religion of more than three-fourths of the people 
of Ireland. Moreover, the Establishment almost necessarily creates, 
and, without doubt, affords ample opportunity for creating, antipathy 
towards England. Most of the Roman Oatholio priests are inclined 
to be loyal, and hate treason and conspiracy. If they had no better 
motives than self-interest, and self-preservation, they must perforce 
be anxious to conserve the peace of the country. Parish priests have 
nothing whatever to gain, for themselves or their Charch, in Fenian 
or American rule in.Ireland. They have everything thing to lose by 
treason and insurrection. With the Establishment before them— . 
“both an oppression and’ an irritation,” forming “an insult to the 
Oatholio population such as a dominant minority never before dared ”’ 
—to use Mr. Senior’s words—“ to inflict on the bulk of the people,” 
they find it a hard task to teach Irish Roman Oatholics of the 
humble class to love the British Constitution, or the existing law. 
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“The theory of that law is ”—according to Mr. Senior—“ that there 
is in Ireland neither a Catholic laity nor a Catholic priesthood.” In 
the eye of the law a Roman Catholic priest or bishop has no status in 
Ireland. The very titles of their bishops are prohibited by statuto. 
The Establishment exclusively possesses, so far as law can give them, 
not only the revenues, but also the very titles and dignities of the 
ancient Ohurch. The Roman Catholic bishops, priests and laymen, 
who are loyal to the Orown, desire the removal of the Establishment 
to assist them in inculcating loyalty with better effect. At present 
they teach loyalty under difficulties. 

If there be any truth in the above remarks, how very unfair and 
mischievous must be the attempt to persuade Englishmen that tho 
movement for disestablishment proceeds almost exclusively from 
traitors to the Queen and emissaries of the Pope, who want to over- 
throw British authority, and permanently to separate Ireland from 
England? Let it be granted that some Roman Catholics in Ireland 
are disaffected towards English rule, and would gladly aid in dis- 
uniting Ireland from England; and is it not obvious that to such 
Irish Fenians the Establishment is a most useful grievance, which 
they would be sorry to see removed? But is it not manifestly unjust, 
as well as illogical, to desoribe all advocates for disestablishment as 
Fenians, banded together to pluck jewels from the British Crown, 
overthrow royal supremacy, and lay Ireland at the Pope’s feetP If 
there be any considerable section of the Irish population anxious for 
domestic peace and national prosperity, loyal to the person of the 
Sovereign, and well-wishers to the Constitution, and at the same timo 
convinced that religious equality is necessary for Ireland, and can 
only be attained by disestablishment, is it not cruel and malicious to 
denounce these men as plotters against the throne, and conspirators 
against property and Protestantism? And if the advocates of dis- 
establishment in Ireland include many members of the United 
Ohurch, peers, and commoners of large landed estates, patrons of 
Church livings, and deans, archdeacons, and dignitaries of the 
Established Church itself, is it not utterly absurd, as well as malicious, 
to assail these men with calumny and vituperation, and to mis- 
represent them as traitors to their Church, and destroyers of tho 
honour of their country? ‘Yet this absurd and mischievous course 
has been deliberately adopted by men whose official positions render 
their conduct doubly mischievous. Persons holding the highest 
offices, civil and ecclesiastical, have not scrupled to invoke the aid of 
prejudice and passion, and to inflame the publio mind by assertions 
that members of the High Ohurch party in England have conspired 
with the heads of the Roman PF itholic Church in Ireland to restore 
papal supremacy in Great Britain by means of Irish disestablishment. 
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It has been also asserted that the monarchy is assailed, and that the 
Promoters of disestablishment are trying to “ undermine the founda- 
tions of the Constitution.” Oharges so utterly baseless as these must 
recoil in the end upon those who concoct them. To refute them is 
needless, for every one who reflécta calmly will easily perceive their 
falsehood ; and those, who will- not reflect calmly, will listen to no 
refutations. It is sufficient to state that disestablishment of the Irish 
branch of the Ohurch has been resolved on by large majorities in the 
House of Commons, made up, for the moat part, of representatives. of 
Protestant constituencies, and members of the Established Ohurch. 
All the Roman Catholic members of Parliament voted, indeed, for 
disestablishment, but their number. is not large. In the House of 
Lords, one hundred and twenty-four peera—either by voting, or 
pairing—signified thoir desire to pass the Suspensory Bill Among 
these peers are three noblemen who have been Lord-Lieutenanta of 
Ireland, an ex-Speaker of the House of Commons, a dozen or so of ` 
~ex-Cabinet Ministers, including two ex-Ohanoellors of England, 
-besides many other Lords, who have filled, and who fill at this 
- moment, various high offices in the State. These men are not persons 
“likely to’ undermine the foundations of the Constitution.” 

But it is worth while to inquire more minutely who aro the pro- 
-moters of disestablishment, and in what manner do they prefer their 
request P First, there is the “ Declaration of the Irish Catholio laity,” 
who “ deem it their duty to contradict publicly the assertion that they 

: do not feel aggrieved by the present ecclesiastical settlement of 
Ireland.” They say that they feel respecting it, “as their Protestant 
Sellow-countrymen in England, Ireland, and Scotland would feel if 
hey were subjected to a like injustice.” And they express them- 
selves convinced that “without religious equality there cannot be 
¿generated and secured that respect for law, and those relations of 
-mutual good-will, which constitute the true foundation for national 
prosperity.” It is noteworthy that this declaration was not the fruit 
~of Roman Oatholic agitation, nor of “ clerical influence brought ’”’—as 
. Lord Redesdale imagines—“ to beat upon the people of Ireland.” It 
\was wrung from laymen “distinguished by wealth, position, and 
-intellect umong the Roman Catholics of Ireland ”—for so Earl Gran- 
wille generously described them,—not by the solicitations of their 
priests, bat by the persistent taunts of Protestant declaimers, who 
represented the disestablishment movement as the result of clerical 
ambition, and as being actually discountenanced by respect- 
able Roman Catholic laymen. Unless a wanton falsehood has been 
told by those who originated that declaration, it was prepared and 
circulated for signature, and largely signed, without the dictation or 
knowledge of a single Roman Catholic bishop or priest. It now 
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bears the signatures of overy Irish Roman Catholic peer and member 
of Parliament, with the exception of one peer, whose son’s namo is 
appended, and of three members of the House of Commons, who 
subsequently voted for disestablishment. There is hardly a Roman 
Catholic justice of the peace in Ireland, or landed proprietor, or 
baronet; or possessor of on ancient title who did not sign that 
declaration. The Roman Catholic judges, with commendable delicacy, 
were not made parties to the declaration, and their names are there- 
foro absent from it. It is impossible to read that document without 
feeling instinctively that it represents the honest convictions of the 
Irish Roman Catholics of the upper ranks of society, and that those 
convictions have boen expressed with singular calmness, moderation, 
and propriety. There is no passionate outburst, nor is there a sign 
of passion suppressed. ‘There is no selfish or mercenary appeal for 
restoration to themselves of the Irish Church revenues, nor any ill- 
concealed attempt to sue in formd pauperis with pleas ad misericordiam 
ct crumenam. There is not a whisper of menace in that quiet declara- 
tion, which is precisely the kind cf declaration which Irish Roman 
Catholic gontlomen ought not to be suffered to address to English 
Protestant gentlemen without receiving a candid, truthfal, and 
honourable reply. The declaration of the Irish Roman Catholic 
episcopate is of a far different tone, being addressed not directly to 
Parliament or to Protestant governments, but to Roman Catholics, and 
to those who aim at obtaining a State endowment for the Roman 
Catholic clergy. This episcopal declaration is strongly worded, 
traces the misfortunes of Ireland to the Establishment “as to their 
fountain-head,” and roundly terms it “a gross injustice and an 
abiding insult.” The language of this clerical manifesto is to many 
confeasedly disploasing; but it is only fair to remember that the 
framers of it have used language which is substantially the samo as 
that employed by Anglican statesmen, and politicians, and divines. 
Dr. Arnold called the Establishment “the insult of a hostile 
religion ;” Archbishop Whately wrote of “the spoliation of the 
revenues of the Roman Catholic Church;” Dr. Lushington, a grave 
English ‘ecclesiastical judge, said that English conquerors of Ireland 
“ turned out to beggary and destitution those who refused to become 
apostates to the faith they reyerenced ;”’ Burke, on the authority of 
Lord Brougham, called the Established Ohurch in Ireland “a whole- 
sale robbery ;” and even Mr. Disraeli, the Prime Minister of the Queen 
in 1868, was found, in 1844, teaching the English Parliament that 
«England, logically, was in the odious position of being the cause of - 
all the misery in Ireland,” and he pourtrayed the Irish question as 
“a starving populaticn, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien 
Church ;” ond he was rude enough—-being then in opposition—to 
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say that the moment thero was a good Government “and eccle- 

siastical equality, they would have order in Ireland.” Those who 

bear in mind these plain utterances of English ecclesiastics, lawyers, 

and statesmen will not take very deep offence because Irish eccle- 

siastics, who have not had thé advantage of having studied ‘polite 

literature in Trinity College, Dublin, call a spade a spade. The gist 

of the declaration of the Roman Oatholic episcopate is more important , 
than its style. It repeats in 1867 what. was resolved on in the years 

1801, 1805, 1837, 1841, and 1848, namely, that the Irish Roman 
Catholio clergy will not receive a State endowment, and that they 

think “that by appropriating the ecclesiastical property of Ireland 

for the benefit of the poor, the logislature would realize one of the 

purposes for which it was originally intended, and to which it was 

applied in Catholic times.” 

Yet in spite of the foregoing declarations, the Bishop of Ossory 
thinks that Roman Oatholio laymen and clergymen do not really con- 
sider the Establishment to be a grievance at all. He quotes an alleged 
resolution of the “ Tenant Right Society of the County of Meath,” 
and asserts that it' “is to be received, therefore, as the unanimous testi- 
mony of the Roman Catholic priests of the county of Meath. They” 
-—so continues the biahop— with one voice distinctly and pointedly 
discourage the agitation against the Established Ohurch, as one got 
up for party purposes, and caloulated to injure, not to serve, the 
occupants of the soil, and to produce disastrous effects upon our social 
systom!’? With great truthfulness the bishop confesses that people 
“will be alow to admit the great importance of this resolution,” and 
will “suspect there is something behind which.we do not see.”* 
And such suspicions are well founded. The resolution, dwelt on at 
such length by Bishop O’Brion, simply represents “the unanimous 
testimony ” of three Roman Catholic priésts, who, at a very small 
adjourned meeting, took on themselves to speak in the name of the 
Tenant Right Society of Meath, and of the absent Roman Catholic 
bishop, clergy, and laity. Thoy probably got soundly rated for thoir 


pains. 

It has been also argued, that Irishmen do not care for disestablish- 
ment, because they have not held a series of tumultuous monster 
meetings to petition Parliament on the subject. But tho premises, 
if granted, will not warrant the conclusion. Irishmen may, as some 
with sorrow allege, have lost faith in the virtue of any Irish appeals, 
‘howeyer just, to the justice of a British Parliament. Petitions have 
- been too often made in vain. Or Irishmen may hesitate to multiply 
popular demonstrations while the Habeas Corpus Act is suspended, 


s “The Case of the Established Church in Ireland.” By James Thomas O'Brien, i 
D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leighlin, London. 1867. Pp. 41—42. ' 
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and an Orange administration holds martial law tn terrorem over 
their heads. The premises, however, may be denied. Roman 
Catholio non-electora, as well as electors, have pretty loudly ex- 
pressed their sentiments at public meetings, and by signing nume- 
rous petitions to Parliament. The petitions aro, of course, respect- 
fully worded, and the language used at those méctings calls for no 
particular remark. It is just the kind of language which is natural 
to be employed by men who think and speak on exciting topics. It 
is not remarkably violent, and tho most violent epithets proceed 
from the least respectable of the speakers. It might be easy to 
collect some very violent, and even disloyal phrases, from the 
orations of low-class Roman Catholic agitators. But it would be 
difficult to oull phrases exceoding in ill taste and offensiveness those 
which, unhappily, have been employed by high-class Church 
defendors—even beneficed clergymen and Fellows of Trinity 
College, Dublin—who, despite of their sacred calling, talk freely 
of kicking the Crown into the Boyne, and prophesy, before 
approving audiences, of riot and bloodshed. i 

But the promoters of disestablishment in Ireland are not confined. 
to Roman Catholic peers, bishops, squires, lawyers, and laymen of 
every degree. The Protestant promoters of disestablishment deserve 
not to be ignored. Three hundred and thirty members of the House 
of Commons voted for Mr. Gladstono’s resolution, “that the Esta- 
blished Church of Ireland should cense to exist as an Establishment.” 
Of thoso three hundred and thirty, nearly three hundred were 
Protestants. In fact, a majority of the English members, the Scotch 
members, and the Irish members voted for disestablishment. It is 
notorious that the vast preponderance of members for English, and 
Scotch, and Irish constituencies are Protestants. There is not a 
Roman Catholic constituency in Great Britain, and only thirty of 
the ono hundred and five Irish members are Roman Catholics. There 
is no occasion to insult the understanding of any reader by proving 
at length that English or Scotch members, who voted for Mr. Glad- 
stone, do not merit the description given to them by an Ulster 
representative, and are not “ atheists,” or “Jesuits,” or “ meek- 
minded Ohurchmen, beguiled by unscrupulous politicians.” But it 
is worth while to inquire into the character and social status of the 
twenty-eight Irish Protestant members who voted for disestablish- 
ment. Their votes and opinions will not be thought of any great 
valuo, if they shall be found to be persons of the adventurous class, 
with no material stake in the country, of inferior social standing, and 
hostile to the religion established in Ireland. On the other hand, if 
they shall be found to belong to tho higher grades of society, mem- 
bers of the Church, rich in lands and money, then it must be cor- 
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fessed that their opinions and votes are entitled to the greater 
respect. It happens that scarcely a single Presbyterian, or Methodist, 
or Protestant Dissenter of any other denomination, is to be found 
among these twenty-eight members. They are, almost to a man, 
members of the Established Church. Of five only can it be predi- 
cated with any colour of truth that their professional advancement 
at all depends on their political success; and of these gentlemen four 
are lawyers ; the fifth is a journalist. Then come three merchants or 
manufacturers of great reputed wealth. There are no grounds for sup- 
posing that any of these eight gentlemen are hostile to the established 
religion. One of them is the son of a late rector in the Establish- 
ment. The brother-in-law of another is a dignitary in the Church. 
A third is well known for the practical and beneficent interest he 
takes in Qhurch work. The lawyers may undoubtedly be supposed 
likely to obtain office under any Government formed by Mr. Glad- 
stone; but their talents are of recognised merit. Men who have 
been Attorneys-Goneral, or Solicitors-General, or the Queen’s 
Serjeants-at-Law, cannot be ranked in the common herd of mere 
political adventurers. But there are twenty of the twenty-eight mem- 
bers who, from their rank and wealth combined, ought to be above 
suspicion of corrupt motives. These twenty are all large landed 
proprietors, or sons of large landed proprictora. They comprise six 
squires of broad acres, nearly connected by birth or marriage with 
- the aristocracy, and fourteen gentlemen who are either sons, or sone- 
in-law, or brothers of peers. Six of the fourteen are sons, brothors, 
or sons-in-law of lords, and eight others stand in the same relation 
to earls, or marquises, or dukes. It would perhaps be difficult to 
select twenty members in the House of Commons better entitled, 
from their rank, wealth, and connections, to be considered impartial 
judges of the great Irish question. But, besides the majority in the 
House of Commons, consisting of 830 members, mostly Anglicans, 
the minority in the Lords, consisting of 124 peers, who either voted 
or paired in favour of the Suspensory Bill, and who are also 
Anglicans for the most part, must be taken into-consideration. It 
must be remembered, moreover, that nearly 300 clergymen of the 
united Ohurch have publicly come forward, in spite of the obloquy 
and unpopularity to which they thereby exposed themselves, and 
have declared that they “are deeply convinced that to maintain 
- the present Established Church in Ireland as the Nationel Church 
of the country is an injustice which legitimately offends the majority 
of the Irish people.” An attempt. was made to disparage this 
clerical petition, by describing those who signed it as “ clergymen 
unattached.” More than half of them, however, are parochial 
clergymen, 120 being incumbents, including two deans, fifty rectors, 
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and about thirty vicars, while more than thirty are curates. The 
other half is made up of Fellows and Tutors of Oolleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge, and Divinity Lecturers and Professors, and the 
head or assistant masters of great public schools. The head masters 
of Harrow, Rugby, and Haleybury, and the assistant -masters of 
Eton and Winchester, have indeed no parochial status in the 
Established Ohurch, and may be termed “ unattached;” but their 
influence as educators is not to be despised. Upon the whole, it 
must be confessed that the promoters of disestablishment, so far 
from being made up of Roman Catholics and Ritualistic Anglicans, 
and rabid Protestant Dissenters, are, in reality, for the greater part 
composed of sober and thoughtful members of the English Church, 
who have not the remotest idea of overturning the Establishment in 
England, or upsetting the Constitution, or damaging the regalia, or 
committing any of those atrocious crimes which are industriously, 
but gratuitously, laid to their charge. 

Purity of motive on the part of those who are anxious for dis- 
establishment in Ireland, is not sufficient of itself to prove disesta- 
blishment to be just. Let us calmly and dispassionately consider, on 
its merits, the assertion which is put forward—namely, that “the 
present Established Ohurch in Ireland, as the national Church of 
that.country, is an injustice which legitimately offends the majority 
of the Irish people.” When thus nakedly stated, this proposition 
commands immediate assent. An institution claiming to be national, 
and monopolizing in that character all the national endowments, yet 
affording the benefit of them to only one-eighth of the people, is 
manifestly unjust. A Ohurch numbering less than 700,000 out of 
5,798,967 souls, can only become national by ignoring the five millions. 
That an Establishment of such a kind should not be a grievance to 
the five millions who are ignored, is incredible, unless we suppose 
the ‘millions to be degraded to such a condition as to be incapable of 
understanding the insult. And under no possible conditions can 
such an Establishment fail to be “an injustice which legitimately 
offends the majority.” An injustice of any kind must legitimately 
offend those who suffer the infliction; but an injustice which comes 
in the garb of religion is doubly offensive. The Establishment in 
Ireland, if proved to be an injustice to the Irish people, is thereby 
proved to be one which also legitimately offends the English people, 
in whose name the injustice is continued. Mr. Morison saya that 
“the clergy of the Established Ohurch, and the English proprietary 
of the country, by the very conditions of their existence, were in a 
manner compelled to misinform and mislead English public opinion 
as to the real state of matters in Ireland.” And certainly tho naked 
truth concerning the Irish Establishment, as an institution claiming 
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to be national, and monopolising national revenues, yet limiting 
their use to a fraction of the people, is very seldom allowed to reach 
the English publio without important additions, excuses, and pallia- 
tions, to render the injustice leas revolting and offensive. The facts 
are sometimes boldly and unscrupulously denied. There is one very 
common argument which appeals to devout Anglicans to uphold the 
Establishment for the sake of the Church which is established. This 
argument prevails with many who refuse to see that true religion 
cannot be promoted by an unrighteous Establishment. -Itis vain to say 
that Roman Cetholics are in error, and that Anglicans are in the truth. ` 
It is not right to do evil that good may come. To confiscate the reve- 
nues of an idolatrous worship in order to endow orthodoxy, is robbery 
under the guise of religion. To appropriate the riches of Hindoo 
temples to maintain the Anglican Bishop of Calcutta, would be an 
unchristian and immoral act. And to take forcibly Roman Oatholio 
revenues and therewith teach trae doctrine is just as unchristian. But 
thon it is said, and said unfortunately too often and too offensively, by 
those whose rank lends a double sting to the insult, that Romanist doc- 
trines are not only theologically false, but also politically dangerous, and 
opposed to good government; and that, therefore, it is necessary to 
deprive them of their religious endowments. Now it is true, according 
to tho belief of Anglicans, that the peculiar tenets of Roman Catholics 
are unsound, and that their reference to Rome as their Supreme Court 
of Appeal in ecclesiastical matters is suggestive of a double allegiance, , 
which might lead to foreign interference in temporal affairs. But it 
is notorious that Anglicans do not believe Roman doctrines to be so 
utterly unsound and so terribly dangerous as to require the suppres- 
sion of the Roman Catholic religion and the deprivation of their 
ecclesiastical revenues. The State does not now treat Roman Catholics 
as disloyal and traitorous, and would not now strip them of the Ohurch 
property of Ireland if that property had deacended to them. To 
justify the present. ecclesiastical settlement in Ireland on the ground 
that Roman Catholics are disloyal, is as contrary to all received 
‘maxims in modern policy as the spoliation of their Church on the 
ground of its doctrinal corruption was contrary to the fundamental 
principles of Ohristianity. But there are some who aay that the 
Roman. Catholic Church of Ireland was not despoiled. of its revenues, 
because the Irish Church was originally anti-Romish, was invested 
with its temporalities by Henry II., as an English Church, was 
converted to Protestantism under Elizabeth, and, therefore, is now 
entitled, as the ancient corporation in possession, to all the ancient 
revenues, on the double grounds of identity in doctrine with the 
Church of St. Patrick, and undoubted succession of its episcopate from 
that anti-papal missionary. This extraordinary argument, which it 
was supposed no one of reputation would venture to offer to any 
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audience save the most ignorant and contemptible, was lately pre- 
sented to the House of Peers. Lest in any way injustice should be 
done to the right reverend propounder of this argument, his words, 
as reported in the Times, shall be here given in full :— 


“Tf you can show,” said the Bishop of Oxford on the 29th of June, “ that 
a corporation does its duty no longer, you can only take away the property 
they enjoy where a cy prés application is mado by the court, carrying out 
the spirit of the testator. Nor is the Church of Ireland the body to which 
these endowments were given. ‘Three-fourths of the whole of the Irish 
Church property was given between the time of St. Patrick and Henry I. 
to the native Irish Church. Do they teach the same doctrine? I maintain, 
and I defy any one to contradict it, that the Church of Ireland at that time 
agreed more completely with the High Ohurch of England at this time, than 
with the Ultramontanists at the other side. They were jealous of Rome. 
They boldly refused to como under the Romish yoke. They were con- 
demned by the Church of Rome as schismatics, if not as heretics, because 
they resisted the oppressions which were brought upon them. The Church 
of Rome forbids the marriage of the clergy ; the Church of Ireland allowed 
it. Bt. Patrick’s father and grandfather were married clergymen. Which, 
then, did the ancient Church of Ireland agree with—our Church or the 
Church of Rome? ‘The errors of Popery have been, from age to age, 
wrong developments drawn out of truth. There is no original error 
in the teaching of the Church of Rome: it is all truth travestied—tho 
worst of all error, because you have old truth mingling with new error. 
But the lands which were given to the Ohurch of Ireland were given when 
those evils in the Church of Rome had not reached their height; but such 
as they were, the Church of France and the Ohurch of Ireland rejected 
them. St. Patrick learnt his Christianity in France, and therefore you may 
trace the tone he gave to tho Irish Church to the tone of that most liberal 
old Gallican Church. The Irish Church, as it then existed, as a corpora- 
tion, is the Church which now exists. The bishops and clergy of that 
Church, by lineal descent, have come down to the present time, und my 
most reverend friend, the Archbishop of Armagh, can trace up his lmenge to 
St. Patrick himself; whereas the bishops of the Roman Church, who claim 
that descent, are but, the pastors of an intruded branch of a foreign com- 
munion.” 


Without attempting to follow the bishop through every particular 
of this somewhat confused statement, it is abundantly clear that his 
leading points may be reduced to four, namely, identity of doctrine 
between the old Irish Church and the Reformed Anglican; rejection 
of papal supremacy by both Churches; conformity to the English 
Ohurch secured by the grants of Church property; and corporate 
identity through episcopal succession. Bishop Wilberforce did not 
attempt to prove his assertions, somo of which are directly contrary 
to the learned deductions of Church historians and antiquaries of 
received authority. It is obvious that the doctrine of the royal 
supremacy, as held in the Reformed, was utterly unknown to the 
early Irish Ohurch, and that no Trish king, before or since the 
English invasion, claimed to be the supreme head of the Church, 
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and to have power to reform and correct heresies and schisms, and 
exercise the chief authority or jurisdiction in matters ecclesiastical 
and spiritual. The Bishop of Oxford mentions that St. Patrick’s 
father and grandfather were married clergymen, but they were not 
membera of the Irish Ohurch. Patrick himself was unmarried, and 


- hia example cannot be quoted in favour of clerical matrimony. 


St. Fatrick was consecrated for Ireland by the Pope, as Usher 
and Ware believed, or by Germanus of Auxerre, a papal legate, 


` as Dr. Todd maintains. In what way St. Patrick manifested his 


rejection of papal supremacy, if it existed: in his day, is hard to 
imagine. The “Book of Armagh,” in that part of it supposed to 
be copied from St. Patrick’s autograph, tells us that St. Patrick 
commanded the ultimate reference in all important cases of difficulty 
to be made “to the See Apostolic—that is to aay, to the chair of the 
Apostle Peter, which hath the authority of the city of Rome;” and 
Usher remarks, when commenting on this passage, “that St. Patrick 
had a special regard for the Ohurch of Rome, from whence he was 
sent for the conversion of this island.” There happen to be very few 
remains of the writings of St. Patrick, concerning whose authority no 
controversy whatever has been raised, but there are two documents, 
namely, his ‘‘ Confession,” and his Epistle to the Soldiers of Coroti- 
cus, which appear in the “Book of Armagh,” a MS. transcribed 
A.D. 807, and may be regarded as admittedly genuine. In his “ Con- 
feasion,” St. Patrick describes his converts as “monks and virgins 
of Christ,” and he reproaches the soldiers of Coroticus as wretches 
“whom I no longer call my fellow-citizens, or citizens of the Roman 
saints, but fellow-citizens of the devils.” It must be confessed that 
St. Patrick betrays, in these random phrases, no wonderful horror of 
celibacy or Roman saintship. Indeed, Dr. Todd very truly acknow- 
ledges “the monastic character impressed upon Irish Ohristianity 
from its first introduction into the island ’’—desoribes the old Irish 
bishop as living “either as a hermit, or as the head of a school in his 
monastery ’’—accounts for the presence, in a later period, of seven 
biahops in a single monastery by the conjecture that “the offices of 
the Church were there celebrated with peculiar pomp and solemnity, 
kept up, in all probability, without intermission, day and night” 
—and relutes os a certainty “that the ancient Irish ecclesiastics of 
the highest rank did not consider it beneath their dignity to work os 
artificers in the manufacture of shrines, reliquaries, bells, pastoral 
staffs, croziers, covers for sacred books, and other ornaments of the 
Church and its ministers.” Dr. Todd mentions also “the trans- 
marine and foreign vestments of Bishop Conlead”’ (the first bishop in 
Kildare) “of glorious light, which he was accustomed to use when 
offering the holy mysteries at the altars on the festivals of our Lord and 
the vigils of the apostles.” Usher gives a letter, written a.D. 684, by 
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St. Oummian, in part of which the Irish saint inquires, “Can anything 
more pernicious and injurious to Mother Church be conceived than 
to say Rome errs, Jerusalem errs, Alexandria erra, Antioch errs, tho 
whole world errs, the Irish and Britons alone are right?” Now the 
97th Irish canon (for which, however, there is no similar English 
one) affects “ to abolish all monuments of superstition,” and notably 
“all shrines, and all coverings of shrines, and all other monuments 
of feigned miracles, pilgrimages, idolatry, and superstition ;” and the 
19th “article of religion” asserts, in the very teeth of St. Cummian, 
that “as the Church of Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have 
erred, so also the Church of Rome hath erred.” The “High Church 
of England” may, indeed, cultivate the manufacture of shrines, 
reliquaries, and the importation of transmarine and foreign vestments 
for High Church celebrations, and the keeping up of “the offices of 
the Church,” “ without intermission, day and night ;” but the branch 
of the United Church established in Ireland knows no such customs 
or practices. There is‘hardly a cathedral in Ireland where service is 
performed twice daily, nor is there a single bishop or priest of the 
Reformed Church who manufacturoa shrines, or would venture, even 
under the protection of the police, to array himself in transmarine 
vestments or handle a crozier within the precincts of his cathedral. 
The whole tone and tenor of the Reformed Ohurch in Ireland is 
notorioualy foreign to monastic institutions. The first Reformation 
bishops in Ireland had wives, some of them as many as three. Tho 
ancient monasteries were suppressed. The croziers and relics were 
destroyed or pilfered. Thousand of ruined temples and oratories in 
Ireland at this moment attest, by their rifled shrines and defaced 
altars, the doctrinal gulf which lies between the old Irish Ohurch— 
the Church of hermit bishops, monastic clerics, frequent Eucharistic 
celebrations of peculiar pomp, and holy relica—and the modern 
Reformed Ohurch, with its simple ordinances, monthly celebrations, 
married priests, and deeply-rooted antipathies to everything in the 
shape of shrines, relics, vigils, stations, confessions, vestments, croziers, 
and whatever else in the smallest degree assumes to be ritualistic, 
monastic, or High Church. 

The bishop’s views of corporate identity and episcopal succession 
are also contrary to authentic and official testimonies. He says the 
Archbishop of Armagh can trace up his lineage to St. Patrick, that 
the Reformation bishops are descendants “ by lineal descent” of the 
bishops of the old Church, and that the Roman Oatholic bishops 
belong to “an intruded branch of a foreign communion.” Now it 
has been recently shown by the author* that the Roman Catholic 
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succession of bishops has been continually maintained in Armagh 
and the other dioceses in Ireland. The dates of these successions 
have been fixed by aid of transcripts from the Papal archives. The 
existence of these Roman bishops, and the fact that they were con- 
secrated, and exercised episcopal jurisdiction throughout Ireland, have 
been substantiated by the written evidence of the Reformation 
bishops themselves, and of the government officials,* who prove to 
demonstration that the Irish Roman Oatholio Ohurch refused to 
accept the Reformation, and that the Irish bishops, priests, and 
_ monks, although occasionally induced to swear to the regal supre- 
macy, yet celebrated mass and performed the Roman Oatholio offices 
‘throughout Ireland in defiance of the laws enacted to extirpate 
Roman Catholicism. It was by consecrations performed by Arch- | 
bishop Ourwin—himself consecrated in London by English bishops 
—that the episcopal succession was kept up in Ireland, and in no 
' gingle instance can it be proved that a bishop consecrated in Ireland 
by Irish bishops had act or part in transmittirg to any Reformation 
bishop the episcopal functions said to be derived from St. Patrick. 
. For it must be remembered that, according to Dr. Todd, St. Patrick 
was not Archbishop of Armagh, but was only chief bishop in Ireland, 
and cannot be proved to have consecrated any episcopal successors to 
himself, or bishops of any diocese. Dr. Todd says “the Irish bishops 
had no regular succession or jurisdiction,” and ridicules “the 
attempt to make out a regular succession of bishops in Armagh and 
elsewhere.” “The truth is,’ so Dr. Todd declares, “that there was 
no such thing. The names handed down to us as sucocssors of 
Patrick are many of them called abbats, some are called bishops as 
well as abbats, some are styled bishops only, and some co-arbs of 
St. Patrick. But there is nothing in this last title to indicate 
whether the personage so designated was a bishop, a priest, or a lay- 
man.” The ancient lista of co-arbs of St. Patrick all differ from each 
other, and “all bear internal evidence of having been drawn up at 
the close of the eleventh or beginning of the twelfth century, when 
archiepiscopal and diocesan jurisdiction was introduced ;” and Dr. 
Todd hints that their authors drew them up for a purpose—namely, 
«to establish a claim to a regular episcopal suoceasion, at least at 
Armagh, and thus to escape so far the reproach of irregularity.” The 
statements of Dr. Todd are substantiated in some respects by the 
reports of the commiasioners and jurors, who in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century investigated the particulars concerning Ohurch 
property in the province of Armagh. These Ulster inquisitions, 
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which remain enrolled in the Irish Ohancery, ascribe to the Pope tho 
ostablishment of diocesan episcopacy at a period long subsequent to 
the time of St. Patrick. “The King of Ireland, before any bishops 
were made in Ireland,” so runs the record, “ gave to certain holy 
men portions of land and a third of the tithe, for saying prayers and 
paying one-third of the repairs of the parish church, &c.” The 
“ holy men gave portions of those lands to several septs,” and tho 
tenant was corbe or herenagh, to whom these lands and tithes con- 
tinued free “until the Ohurch of Rome established bishops in the 
kingdom.” Al the herenagh land in the county Derry was given 
by “Columkillo and the succeeding abbats to the soveral septs before 
any bishops wero known to be in the country.” So also, regarding 
the Church lands in Olandowaddoge parish, we are informed that 
they were all “given to the Saint. O’Woddog, long before the time 
of any bishop.” So, also, in Raphoe, jt is recorded “that in ancient 
times lands wero given by temporal lords to holy men to celebrate 
divine servico and pray for their souls’ health, and the said saints 
or holy men constituted herenaghs, which were usually a whole 
sopt, to till those lands,” and afterwards “ the bishops, being created. 
by the Pope, succeeded those saints.” Elsewhere in these inquisitions 
these saints are called hermits or religious men, and of them “somo 
were confessors, some deacons, and some virgins.’ These Commis- 
sioners of King James, it may benoted, bear decisivo evidence to the 
continuous succession of Papal bishops in Elizabeth’s reign, and attri- 
bute the failure of the Reformed religion to the multitude of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics and teachers “of the adverse Ohurch, autho- 
rized by the Pope and’ subordinates for every diocese, ecclesias- 
tical dignity, or living of value within this kingdom, who, residing ` 
within the several dioceses, do with great vigilance and earnest- 
ness continually execrate and dissuade it,” that is, the Reformed 
Church. 

Indeed, tho traditions of the ancient Irish Church—traditions, it 
must bo remembered, which are not contradicted by authentic docu- 
ments, but are confirmed by the Irish hymns, canons, missals, peni- 
tentials, &0., of the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries—picture to 
us a Church as unlike as possible to the Reformed Anglican Church 
now in Ireland. It is utterly absurd to look for the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Reformation in the ancient hermits, monks, saints, con- 
fessors, and virgins, with their shrines, vigils, vestments, staffs, 
reliquaries, Hucharistio pomp, and daily and nightly offices. Tho 
Bishop of Oxford may see in all theso things a resemblance to what 
he terms tho High Church of England, but that High Ohurch has 
no counterpart in the Reformed Ohurch in Ireland. Tó urge cither 
doctrinal or corporate identity as the title of the Hetablishment to 
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the ecclesiastical revenues of Ireland, is to urge arguments which have 
no foundation in authentic historical records, and exist only in the 
vivid ond zealous imaginations of worthy, but too credulous, High 
Oburchmen. 

There is one obvious mark of difference between the ancient Irish . 
Ohurch and the Ohurch established in Ireland, which has no neces- 
sary connection with doctrine, which is of the utmost importance in 
considering the justice or injustice of the Hetabliahment, yet which 
has been almost ignored in recent Ohurch debates. The old Church 
before 1172, whether it was Oatholic or Protestant, was Irish and 
nationaL The Established Church, from the moment it existed as 
an Establishment, was confessedly un-Irish, and plainly intended to 
lead to a separation between the conquering and the conquered race, 
and to prevent the amalgamation of the two peoples. The old Irish 
Church before 1172 can hardly be said to have existed as an Esta- 
blishment, for it was not formally administered by bishops appointed 
“by any central government, nor managed by the State as a political 
engine by virtue of any bargain between itself and the State. But 
-it was certainly possessed of lands, and—although there was then no 
compulsory tithe system—had tithes in some parta of Ireland. The 
ancient Church was converted into an Established Ohurch of 
England and Ireland by Henry II. and Pope Adrian, who was an 
Englishman. And from the moment the Irish Church began to live 
-as an Establishment it began to languish as a Ohurch. The Esta- 
‘bliahment—Papal, undoubtedly, from ap. 1172 to ap. 1560— 
monopolized the ecclesiastical property of Ireland for the benefit of 
the English conquerors. 

No attempt was made to improve, through the Establishment, the 
condition of the native Irishmen, who were literally cast out of the 
protection of law, and denied, in great part, the benefits of religion. ` 
The native princes in the year 1318 forcibly, but vainly, expressed to 
the Pope their undoubted grievances, and complained that the terma 
on which the Establishment had been entered into had been glaringly 
broken. The boundaries of the Ohurch had not been enlarged ; 
neither religion nor morals had been taught; the rights of Irish 
ecclesiastics had been removed; Ohurch property plundered, Ohurch 
‘benefices monopolised by Englishmen ; the Irish were repulsed from 
monasteries, even from those of Irish foundation; and the heretical 
doctrine was introduced and taught by ecolesiastica, that it was no 
more a sin to kill an Irishman than to killa dog. These ecclosiastica, 
moreover, practised what they preached; for not only did Friar 
Simon, brother to the Bishop of Oonnor, openly boast that if he 
killed an Irishman he would not on that account be one whit leas 
ready 16 celebrate a mass, but [actually the monks of Granard in 
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Armagh, and of Inch in Down, publicly assailed and slaughtered 
Trish people, and yet celebrated their masses notwithstanding. This 
impious assumption of superiority of race was shown both before and 
after tho famous statute of Kilkenny. Some of the monasteries of 
Ireland in the time of Henry VIOI. actually deprecated the royal 
spoliation, on the plea that they were English monasteries and had 
served as garrisons among hostile Irishmen. In the year 1539, 
when the Prior of Our Lady of Conall seeks, “in the adversity of 
this suppression,” for aid and strength from tho councillors of 
Henry VIIL, ho reminds them that his monastery “ wholly lies in 
the wild Irish, amongst the king’s rank rebellers,” and that it had 
been founded by the son of King Henry II., so that no brother is 
elected “unless he be of a very English nation; in consideration 
whereof the wild Irish rebellers doth daily ensue all their extremities 
for the impoverishing of the said monastery.” * 

The old Papal and anti-Irish Establishment was for nearly four 
hundred years a grievance which the Irish could nevor redress. Tho 
Popes to whom they appealed referred the matter to =anglend, and 
remonstrances were vain. Perhaps it scems now an outrage upon 
Christianity for Roman Catholic princes of England to have set up 
a Papal establishment in Ireland to monopolise Irish Church 
revenues and deny the use and benefit of them to the majority of 
Irishmen. The cold-blooded exclusion of tho Irish population from 
their own Church lands and tithes and monasteries seems atrocious. 
It appears monstrous that Irishmen should have bean deliberately- 
thrust out of their own Established Church and prevonted from: 
entering, as religious, their own monasteries, unless thoy had first 
put off their nationality, repudiated the laws, customs, tho very garb- 
and bearing of Irishmen, and purchased, by the sacrifice of every 
patriotic feeling, the right to be ranked with Englishmen, above the 
brutes. The blood guiltiness of that Papal Establishment seems to 
us utterly without excuse, and it is not improbable that it was the 
principal cause of the miseries of Ireland. The mission of that. 
Ohurch was to mitigate the asporities of conquest, and teach bath 
English and Irish humanity and virtue. The two races should havo- 
found equality and justice in things divine. The sanctuary should: 
have offered its shelter impartially to all who were in need of it, and 
before the altar of God no one created in the imago of God should 
have bean deemed equivalent to a brute. Yet this Papal Establish- 
ment, corrupt and poisonous and unjust as it was, had, doubtless, in. 
its day, its defenders, who would have stoutly denied that it was 
unjust, or wicked, or useless. If an indictment had been laid 
against that Establishment before an English Parliament in those 
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pre-Reformation times, some such defence as this would probably 
` have bean made by the Home Secretary, or-Chancellor, or Primate, 
or Minister of the day :—“ The Ohurch established in Ireland is, no 
doubt ”—so we may imagine some Papal Ohurch defender asserting—. 
<an institution in which are some defects, the inevitable consequence 
of time and certain unhappy circumstances, which all men are 
desirous as soon as possible, when the country becomes quiet, to 
redress. But to abolish the Establishment would be unjust to those ` 
brave and pious Englishmen who, on the faith that the Church 
should be maintained, have acquired property in Ireland. Besides, 
the Ohurch is the same Ohurch which St. Patrick founded, and its 
bishops are his lineal descendants. Their doctrines are the same. 
Moreover, the fifth article of the Synod of Cashel, whereby the union 
of the Oburches was enacted, is an essential and fundamental article 
of that sacred representative assembly. To violate that articolo is to 
destroy the constitution, diminish the lustre of the Crown, and 
imperil the connection between thé two countries. The Church is 
not a local institution. It belongs to England as well as Ireland. 
The majority must be held to include the inhabitants of England, 
and then the Establishment will be seen extending its bleasmgs to 
an undoubted numerical majority, which excludes, it may be, the 
‘mass of Irishmen, but includes all that is loyal and wealthy and 
respectable. The crown of England is not local, but imperial, and 
if the Church must be abolished in Ireland because Irishmen object 
to it, the Crown must be abolished for the same reason. The king’s 
oath, the royal prerogative, the foundations of the monarchy, are‘all 
assailed when the Irish Establishment is injured. And the assault 
on the Irish Establishment, though it pretends to be dictated by a 
regard for justice, truth, and religion, is in reality prompted by 
malice and hatred, and is only preliminary to an assault upon the 
Uhurch in England, and upon’ private property. No man’s goods 
and chattels will be safe, if we permit such a spoliation of an 
excellent corporation, and the consequent interference with the 
vested rights of the laity in Ireland. The policy of those who wish 
for removal of the Irish Establishment would not in the least degree 
conciliate Irishmen, but would exasperate the Englishmen now dwell- 
ing in that country. ‘That poloy'ts nothing short of the decotion to 
secular purposes of funds hitherto held sacred, the severance of the Union 
of Ohureh and Stute, and the curtailment of the supremacy of the 
Crown”? 

If any peer, or commoner, or cleric “ unattached,” remained 
unconvinced by such admirable logic, his scruples of conscience 
would undoubtedly vanish if he beheld some Cardinal Archbishop, 
rising in all the majesty of ring, crozier, and mitre to explain that 
the Irish Ohurch grievance was entirely illusory, and in reality was 
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the invention of some gouty and sohismatical Englishman, and to 
assure his audience that the Establishment had been much misrepre- 
sented, and was a bleasing instead of a curso. “ There might be ”— 
we may suppose the Cardinal saying—“ some few English monns- 
terios in Ireland which had no Irish inmates; but these English 
monks had proved themselves centres of civilisation, and greatly 
advanced the agricultural prosperity of that thriving country ;” they 
showed the natives how to till their land without using “the barba- 
rous custom of drawing plows and carriages by horses’ tails,” and 
they had induced many of them to shave and dress themselves in the 
English fashion. In reality the English Establishment had only a 
tenth or ninth portion of Irish Ohurch revenue, the other portions 
having been plundered. He could show a list of ten or twelve places 
where the English in Ireland were in great spiritual destitution, and 
therefore called on the State to augment rather than diminish the 
resources of the Establishment. Finally, he would remind his 
hearers that those who enjoyed the Irish Ohurch revenues were 
“with themselves of one blood, one religion, and one language.” 
The result of such an appeal in Papal times would have been the 
degradation or death of those who had proposed disestablishment, 
the promotion of the Archbishop or Chancellor to higher honours or 
emoluments, and the despatch of fresh troops to Ireland at the 
earliest opportunity, to slaughter the mere Irish without remorse. 
The chapter in history, which déscribed such a debate as that which 
has been imagined, would be a favourite one with Protestant readers, 
to whom it would afford an irresistible proof of the incurable corrup- - 
tion of Rome, and of the moral blindness, cruelty, and depravity of 
Papal statesmen and of Papal ecclesiastics. 

By looking at the Papal Church Establishment in Ireland as it 
existed in those Papal times, it is easy to discover that ita mischief 
and sin did not consist in forcing a hostile Ohurch upon Ireland, for 
there were then no doctrinal questions to embitter the feelings. It 
was simply the unjust infliction of an un-Irish Establiahment. It 
was wrong to take the Irish Church revenues ond administer them 
for the exclusive benefit of the English settlers. It was wrong to 
ignore tho Irish population and apply Irish Church funds to English 
Ohurch uses. And it was a terrible blunder in statecraft and in 
churchoraft to make the Ohurch Establishment the mouthpiece for 
enunciating, or confirming, or encouraging the horrid policy which 
perpetuated differences of race, and established a blood feud within 
the Church itself. The true interests of the Papal State and the 
Papal Ohurch would have been much better advanced by permitting 
the Irish Church revenues to be administered for the behoof of the 
inhabitants of Ireland in general, and by suffering the Irish Ohurch 
to be a national institution managed by Irish ecclesiastics in accord- 
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ance with the wishes of the Irish poople. But the blunder in state- 
craft produced greater evils to the State than those which were 
produced to the Papal Church by the blunder in churchcraft. The 
Papal Establishment and the policy it subserved, left Ireland, after 
four hundred years’ experiment, in chronic disaffection to the State. 
The English in: Ireland were still an armed colony when Henry VILI. 
began the re-conquest of his Irish dominions. Bishops’ palaces and . 
religious houses, fortified against the Irish enemy, proved useless 
garrisons. “There is at this day”—so his Irish Ohief Baron 
reported to Henry VILI.—“ obedient to the King’s laws, only the 
little English pale betwixt Dublin and Trim and Dundalk, which 
passeth not thirty miles compass.” But the Establishment which so 
largely contributed to alienate Ireland from England, was effectual 
in turning towards Rome the religious affections of the Irish people. 
. The Establishment may not have altogether made Ireland a Roman 
Catholic country, in the sense adopted by some Protestant contro- 
versialiste, but beyond all dispute the Establiahment kept it Roman 
Oatholic at the time of the Reformation. 

The Papal Church of Ireland, which existed as an un-Imish and 
unpopular establishment from Henry II. to Mary, ceased to exist as 
an Ectablished Ohurch when Elizabeth came to the throne. She 
determined that Ireland should embrace the Protestantism which 
. She established in England. She acted on the principles attributed 
to. Vyvian, the Papal legate, in 1177, who is reported to have 
“commanded and also denounced all the people of Ireland, on the 
- pain of cursing, that no man should depart foolishly from the 
legiance and the faith of the King of England.”* She proclaimed 
war, by her penal statutes of 1560, against Roman Catholic rites 
and ceremonies, and haughtily affected to transfer the congregations, 
the revenues, and the legal status of the Irish Church to a Protestant 
establishment. But the Papal Ohurch refused to accept the “happy - 
despatch ” at the hands of the Protestant queen. The Archbishop 
of Dublin—whose worthless character is given by his own nephew, 
who was converted to Protestantism on the Oontinent—and one or 
two other prelates, it is said, were quite willing to take the queen 
‘instead of the Pope for a spiritual head, and to substitute the 
Reformed service for the mass. But the rest of the bishops were not 
so compliant. Two of.them, whose sees lay more immediately 
within the deputy’s jurisdiction, were at once deprived, and three 
others were deprived at more distant intervals. Some other prelates, 
followed the example of the great Irish lords within whose juris- 
diction they respectively resided, and in some cases took, and in 
some casea avoided taking, the oaths of supremacy, but clung to 
the mass and the essential doctrines of the Papacy with almost 
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unwavering fidelity. The chiefs in the south, and in the east and west, 
had, as the Queen’s Chancellor relates, “free use of all Papistry ” 
during the early part of Elizabeth’s reign. In the northern pro- 
vince, the Archbishop of Armagh (Dowdall’s successor, and the 
then sole claimant of the Primacy traditionally founded by St. 
Patrick) was a rebel, and sang masses to encourage the soldiers of 
O'NeiL* His suffragans in three other sees continued indopendent 
of tho Queen to the day of her death. When the choice of the 
bishops Jay between treason and renunciation of their religion, 
` they accepted treason, overt or secret, without hesitation. The entire 
population, os well as the clergy, continued stoadfast to Papal doc- 
trines. But the Papal Church was not long able to keep possession 
of its property and its temporal status against the laws which 
gradually came into operation, according as one Iriah chief after 
unother succumbed to superior force or policy, and yielded his lifo, 
liberty, and estates to the royal discretion. The disestablishment of 
the Papal Church became eventually complete, although the spiritual 
organization of that Church remained intact. It maintained in its 
disestablished condition the succession of its bishops and clergy, and 
its ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Its rites and ceremonies, as long as the 
State was unable to suppress their opon celebration, were performed 
in its ancient temples; and when the churches were laid waste or 
tenanted by Protestants, in private and secrot plece, oven in cayos 
and dens of the earth. There is no need to repeat here the dreary 
catalogue of tho lawa which, from Elizabeth to the Georges, mado 
rebels of Papists, and Papists of rebels. But when the storm and 
fury of that penal epoch was overpast, tho disestablished Papal 
-Church, instead of being rendered weak and powerless, seemed to 
have positively thriven upon disestablishment. It had preserved to 
its allegianco the great bulk of the Irish population. It soon covered 
the land again with Roman Catholic churches, monasteries, and 
echools. It raisod funds for those buildings, and for the mainten- 
ance of a numerous priesthood, without aid from the State, and 
without restoration to any share of the ancient endowments. But 
the Roman Catholic Church sceke not for re-establishment, nor to 
be placed again, as it was placed in 1172, at the disposal of tho 
English Government. It still smarts with the memory of unfor- 
gotten wrongs. It is loyal to the Queen, and its loyalty is known 
to English Premiers of all parties in the State, who without hesita- 
tion admit Roman Catholics to offices of political trust. The blood 
of Roman Catholic, as freely as that of Protestant, soldiers flows for 
the sake of the glory or interests of tho empire. But the Roman 
Catholic Church can best be loyal to itself and the Constitution by 
continuing disestablished. Its old carcer of Establishment and State 
* Froude's “ History of England,” vol. viii. p. 22. 
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endowment was unhappy and disgraceful alike for Papal Ireland as 
for Papal England. Its days of degradation were days of evil, but 
brought, perhaps, more harm to the Protestant State than to the 
Roman Catholic Ohurch. But while protesting now, as ever, against 
past injustice, the Roman Catholic Ohurch and people of Ireland 
decline re-establishment of their Ohurch in the place of its Protestant 
rival. They are convinced that what will best enable them to fulfil 
their respective duties to the Queen and commonwealth is not re- 
establishment or re-endowment of their Church in Ireland, but 
religious equality. 

To members of the Reformed Anglican Ohurch in Ireland, loyal to 
their Ohurch and to their sovereign, the contrast between the Papal 
Church established and the Reformed Church established need not 
be altogether mortifying, but may be highly instructive if dispas- 


sionately considered. The balance of iniquity may perhaps lie with . 


the Papal times, Both establishments were guilty of appropriating 
the Ohurch revenues of the Irish people to the use and benefit of the 
English settlers. Both establishments were garrisons as well as 
churches. . But the cruelty and atrocity practised under the Papal 
appears more horrible and unnatural than similar cruelty and atrocity 
under the Reformed Establishment, because in the former case 
exercised without the stimulus of religious bigotry. As civil is 
more frightful than foreign war, so the outrages perpetrated by 
men of one creed upon each other seem more atrocious than when the 
same outrages are inflicted on men of a different faith from that of 
their persecutora. To murder a heathen or heretic is wicked, but to 
murder a fellow-Ohristian is of more revolting wickedness. The 


Anglo-Papal policy, which treated Irish Ohristians as brute animals’ 


whom it was not murder to kill, seems far more cold-blooded than 
any penal legislation in Protestant times. 

But the greater crime of Henry IT. and his Papal successors on 
the English throne, is no justification of the lesser crime of Elizabeth 
and her Protestant government in forcitly substituting a Reformed 
for a Roman Catholic Ohurch Establishment in Ireland. The 
` Reformed Establishment was at first almost without a Church, for— 
in the words of Dr. Townsend, a late Bishop of Meeth—“ exoept the 
English functionaries and the military there were but few Pro- 
testants.”” * Gradually, however, the English immigrants, and the 
grantees of forfeited estates, and the settlers under the various 
plantation schemes, formed Anglican congregations. Doubtless many 
of the natives conformed to the established religion, under the 
influence of the laws concerning land, those limiting certain offices 
of rank or emolument in cities and towns to members of the Reformed 
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Church, and the education laws. But of course the Irish, with whom 
the Papal Establishment had been far from popular, regarded the 
Reformed Establishment as more intensely un-Irish and unpopular. 
The Reformed Ohurch, accordingly, as an Establishment, oxisted on 
sufferance merely, supported by the force which established it. It is 
a sad fact, but one which has few gainsayers, that the Reformed 
Ohurch Establishment in Ireland would not exist for one. moment 
after British power ceased to be exercised in its fayour. It seems to 
have inherited all the rancour excited by its Papal predecessor, and 
to be hated as almost the sole remaining symbol of the old unchristian 
policy which administered Irish Ohurch revenues for the benefit of 
Englishmen, and heartlessly ignored the interests, spiritual and 
temporal, of the Irish people. The natives of Ireland were treated ag 
aliens by the Reforming princes, Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, as well 
as by the Papal prince, Henry IX. In 15387 an Irish statute was 
passed, “directing spiritual promotions to be conferred solely on such 
as could speak English, unless, after four proclamations in the next 
market town, such could not be had.” Elizabeth commanded ihe 
performance of Divine service in English or Latin, but not in the 
Irish tongue. Marriages between the English and Irish were 
treasonable by statute, and no man within the pale “could let 
any land for years or at will” to “any man of Irish blood.” These 
penal laws against Irishmen are mentioned by Elizabeth’s Deputy, * 
in 1562, without any consciousness of their iniquity, and continued 
unrepealed throughout the entire of her reign. James I. affected to 
remove wholly from the Statute Book these unrighteous distinctions 
of language and blood, but virtually retained them by his Plantation 
Rule, which embraced all Ulster, one-third of Leinster, one-half of 
Munster, and a great part of Connaught. According to this rule, it 
was illegal for any English planter—-man or woman—to intermarry 
with the Irish. The distinction of race has now, in a great measure, 
disappeared from Ireland; the distinction of roligion—introduced 
by a Protestant Establishment—continues. Two peasants, for 
instance, live side by side. They have similar cottages, similar 
wages, and contribute in similar proportions by their labour to main- 
tain all tho institutions of the country, including the Church 
Establishment. But they are most unequally harneased for the raco 
of life. The one is a Catholic, and pays out of his pittance his pence 
and shillings for the erection or repair of a building for worship, for 
baptisms, marriages, confessions, and all the offices of religion. A 
funeral service is beyond his means or hopes. No clergyman attends 
the Catholic peasant to the grave. No bell is tolled for him in tho 
churchyard where his corpse is laid. Tho other peasant is a Pro- 
“ Calendar of the Carew BSS ,"’ voL i. p. 343. 
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testant, and for him all sorts of religious ministrations are freely 
supplied. He has nothing to pay for his parish chtrch, or its repaire, 
or for fuel to warm it, or for sacraments, marriage, or. burial. The 
rector visits him in health and sickness. Tho church bell tolls 
out his death. The parson celebrates his, funeral service, and, 
perhaps, preaches, over his honoured remains a funeral sermon, 
to impress upon the Roman Catholics present the supcriority of 
the Reformed faith. Again, two farmers possess adjoining farms, 
of equal size, and with equal rents. The one is a Protestant, 
with his pew in the parieh church, and the usual religious privileges, 
costing him neither money nor trouble. The Establishment even, 
gives him the occasional dignity of the churchwardenship, and 
holds out to him—if his family are clover and ambitious—the pro- -_ 
epects of a church living for his son. The other farmer is a Catholic, 
and has no such privileges. He must pay—many times in the year 
—towards the support of Catholic worship, for which his every acre is 
duly assessed. Nothing in the way of his religion comes to him 
gratuitously. He must pay largely for his church accommodation, 
for masses, baptiama, confessions, and marriages; and the luxury of a 
burial service, and a month’s mmd costs his family dear. Not only 
do the Catholic farmer and peasant thus support their own religion 
on the voluntary system, if that can be called voluntary which has 
long custom and public opinion to enforce it; but they also support 
— for their labour and industry produce the tithe rent-charge—the 
religion of their Protestant neighbours, on the compulsory system. 
Thus the two men—the Oatholic and the Protestant—run on unequal 
terms. One is vastly over-weighted in the race, And the Roman 
Catholics bear this burden simply because their forefathers were loyal 
to tbe Papal Church, which—as some controversicliets say—wus 
introduced by England, and because their grandfathers were too loyal 
to James II., the Popish King of England ! 

And yet the Bishop of Oxford hints that to remove this inequality 
shee off the shoulders of the great bulk of the Irish population is 

to “buy off assassins;” and the Earl of Derby proclaims that ho 
does “not beliove that the Protestant Ohurch is any grievance what- 
ever to the people of Ireland!” He says “there is only one thing 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland do not possess, and that is the 
property belonging to their neighbours.” But what’ are the facts P 
There are, at this moment, many estates occupied exclusively by 
Roman Catholics, whereon the Roman Oatholio tenants are forbidden, 
on pain of penal rents, to erect buildings for Roman Catholio worship. 
There are many estates with landlords and occupiers belonging to 
the Roman Oatholio Church, yet producing and paying tithe-rent 
charge for the Anglican Church. There are even whole parishes, 
inhabited exclusively by Roman Catholics, but with glebes and tithe- 
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rent charges appropriated to the religious uses of Anglicans in other 
parishes. The very graveyards surrounding the ruins of the ancient 
church or abbey, or surrounding, it may be, the site of the ancient 
parish church, long since turned to Anglican uses, are the freeholds 
of the Anglican Establishment. Roman Catholics feel that the ashes 
of their forefathers lie beneath the shadow of “an alien church,” 
to which they must pay unwilling homage even in the grave. And 
their resentment towards the alien Establishment, and against tho 
English Government for maintaining it, is a feeling not likely to 
diminish with time. Dr. Arnold very truly remarked that “ whether 
Ireland remain in its present barbariem, or grow in wealth and 
civilization, in either case, the downfall of the present Establishment 
is certain: a savage people will not endure the insult of a hostile 
religion: a civilized one will reasonably insist on having their own.” 
Ireland, since the period when Dr. Arnold thought it barbarous, has 
greatly advanced in civilization. “ Religious equality ”—to quote 
the Earl of Cork’s words,—‘‘is every day becoming more and more 
a necessity in Ireland. As education increases, so does the knowledge 
of national wrongs, and the determination to redress them. As wealth 
augments among Roman Catholics, so does the self-respect which 
protests against the ascendency of the creed of the minority.” Thus, 
in proportion to the spread of civilization, the enmity of Irishmen 
to the Church Establishment becomes more intense. And ihe progress 
of Irishmen in loyalty, and their increasing appreciation of the merits 
of the Constitution under‘which they live, lead them in the samo 
direction of hostility to the Establishment. Their knowledge tells 
them that the Establishment is unjust, that it violates the maxims 
of constitutional government, that it must appear to Englishmen 
themselves, as to all the reat of the world, an injustice, only to be 
justified by some special and exceptional causes. And their very 
obedience to law, and regard for the Constitution, and loyalty to the 
Queen, prove to them that those special and exceptional causes no 
longer exist. They feel that England maintains the Establishment, 
either because she suspects the loyalty of Roman Catholics, or through 
perversity refuses to repair confessed injustice. Moreover, in pro- 
portion as the Ohurch established seeks more earnestly to live as a 
Ohurch, so will her position as an establishment become less tolerable. 
Some years back the Anglican clergy were much more wealthy than 
at present. They held large unions, paid curates to discharge most 
of their duties, gave large employment to Roman Oatholio peasants, 
wore very charitable, and took little trouble about converting the 
people. They were the managers of schools, and the paymasters of 
the teachers, and in various other ways were brought into friendly 
intercourse with Roman Catholics. But Anglican clergymen are 
by no means as wealthy, individually, in present as in former times. 
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The large unions have been broken up. They are no longer magis- 
trates. Thoy are as charitable as formerly, but give leas alms and 
employment. They have declined to bo patrons of National Schools, 
because they are not permitted to enforce upon Roman Catholic 
children the reading of the Scriptures in those schools. They have 
become, in many cases, controversialists. They are not so completely 
superior as in former years to the Roman Oatholic priests in learning 
and wealth. They are inferior to the priests in local influence, and 
feel themselves without authority in dispensary committees and in 
election contests. Asa political machine the Establishment is every 
, day becoming leas useful to the State. When the policy of England - 
was to colonize Ireland with adventurers from England or Scotland, 
and to repress and discourage the native Irishmen, the Ohurch 
Establishment was a powerful auxiliary. How remorselesaly the 
Establishment was made subservient to that policy has been shown 
by every historian who has written concerning Irish Church affairs. 
How mischievoualy for the Church that unjust use of the Establish- 
ment was exercised, may be illustrated by an extract from the will 
of a learned Archdeacon of Oork, who died in 1785, and who desires 
certain of his books to be “sold in London, as in this kingdom books 
of this kind bear no price,” and “I believe,” continues the arch- 
deacon, “I may add books of Divinity and Church history, our 
governours’ long neglect of Irish clergymen having almostextinguished 
all seal for the acquisition of learning among them.”* How recently 
this injurious policy has been pursued is shown by Mr. A. J. Stephens, 
the ecclesiastical lawyer to whom the Irish Primates and the Govern- 
ment lately entrusted the task of re-organising tho Irish Diocesan 
and Provincial Courts. Mr. Stephens accounts for the slow progress 
of the Protestant religion in Ireland by saying :—' 

“ The Churoh in Ireland has always been made subservient to political 
purposes; and even the grossest ignorance has been no obstacle to advance- 
ment to the highest ecclesiastical preferments. Thus, within the last 
twenty-six years, a man, after having bean elevated to the Irish episcopal 
bench, said that ‘the Greek language was very perplexing, as it was read 
from right to left !’” ł 

But beyond furnishing rewards for the political supporters of the 
Government of the day, the Establishment fulfils no longer its design 
as a State Ohurch :— 

“It has hitherto been upheld by the State’—so said, in 1885, the 
Marquis of Anglesey, who had been a Lord-Lieutenant,—'‘ mainly on the 
ground thet it served the temporal use of consolidating the connection 


between the two countries. But this service it no longer performs. Instead 
of strengthening the connection, it weakens it. Any Government hence- 
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forth pledged to maintain that Establishment, must bo brought into constant 
and permanent collision with public opinion and with the prejudices and 
passions of the Irish people.” * 

About seven Lords-Lieutenant of Ireland since Lord Anglesey’s 
time, and six Prime Ministers of England, have pronounced an altora- 
tion in the ecclesiastical settlement of Ireland to be indispensablo to 
its tranquillity and prosperity. 

The position of the Established Church in Ireland, thus con- 
demned by almost all modern statesmen of repute as a mischievous 
anachronism, which, however reluctant to remove, they would bo 
confessed lunatics to dream of originating in the nineteenth century, 
is, of necessity, a pain and grief to those sincere members of the 
Church who are attached to it—not for its outward and false glitter 
as an Establishment, nor for its questionable utility as a protest 
against Popery—but because they aro conscientiously convinced of 
the truth of its doctrines. Ohurchmen of this kind reject “the 
tradition that the subject should take his faith from the ruler,” and 
that the vanquished, on submission, should be forced to adopt tho 
religion of the conqueror.t In their eyes the fundamental principles 
of the Reformation are violated by that “authoritative dogmatism ” 
which assumes the right to impose even the purest “system of 
doctrines” upon an unwilling population. However anxious to 
maintain “ the religion established amongst us,” they feel that it is 
quite inconsistent with the true principles of Protestantism to main- 
tain it as an Establishment among a people who at no time accepted 
it, but for centuries have clung to their own Papal Church, whether 
fostered or anathematized by England for so doing. The desire of 
such men—lovers of both their Church and country—is, that every- 
thing which makes the Establishment a legitimate grievance should 
vanish, while everything which makes the Ohurch truly efficient 
should remain. 

And, without entering too minutely into Irish statistics, a mero 
glance at the results of recent Commissions is sufficient to show that 
the parochial and territorial status of the Establishment is a legiti- 
mate grievance to the Irish people which ought to be removed. That 
status, as now upheld by law, has no basis in truth, and is a mere 
figment. The Establishment claims twenty per cent. of the people 
in Ulster, twelve per cent. in Leinster, five per cent. in Munster, 
four per cent. in Connaught, and, in all Ireland, less than twelve per 
cent. of the total population. In no single diocese in Ireland does 
the Established Ohurch present the numerical proportions of a 
National Ohurch. The parochial system has but a false existence in 
Ireland in connection with the Establishment; for it is only by 
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removing parochial boundaries, and grouping parishes into benefices, 
that the Anglican Ohurch can even pretend to be parochial. In 199 
out of 2,428 Irish parishes, the Established Ohurch has no adherents 
` at all. Many discreditable shifts are resorted to by Establishment 
defenders in order to disguise this fact.. They say these 199 parishes 
are merely civil parishes or townlands, insignificant in size, often- 
times only forty yards square, sometimes without Ohurch revenues, 
and sometimes impropriate. But, with few exceptions, these 199 
parishes are ancient ecclesiastical parishes, containing over a thousand 
_ townlanda, and covering an area of 2,799 acres, with 493 inhabitants 
to each parish, on an average. Very few of them are wholly impro- 
priate. They yield an ecclesiastical revenue, arising from land and 
rentcharge, which averages about £67 yearly to each parish. They 
produce a total ecclesiastical revenue of more than £18,400 per 
annum, and cover a total area of more than 557,000 acres. There is 
not a solitary Anglican landlord, tenant, or peasant, resident, within 
_these parishes, but there is a population consisting of 98 Protestant 
. dissenters and more than 98,000 Roman Oastholics, and averaging to 
each parish a population of Roman Oatholics larger than the average 
Anglican population in Anglican benefices. Except in one instance, 
where a congregation is borrowed from a neighbouring benefice, 
` which itself has scarcely a congregation to lend, there is not now— 
and there is no reason to think that there ever was since the Reforma- 
tion—any performance of Anglican Divine service in these 199 parishes. 
But almost every one of them has its ruined church, where Papal 
rites were once celebrated, and about seventy of them contain modern 
Roman Catholic churches. The ecclesiastical revenues of these 
parishes have been for centuries collected by the Establishment, 
although it has positively no adherent within them, and are actually 
paid either to the Anglican incumbents of other parishes, or to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, or to the mensals of Anglican bishops, 
or to Oathedral or Ohapter funds. It is impossible to avoid seeing 
that the parochial or territorial system in these parishes has no 
existence whatever in connection with the Establishment, save in the 
manifestly unjust alienation of parochial revenues to extra-parochial 
purposes ; and it is impossible, 'one would suppose, to deny that this 
system forms a legitimate grievance to the 98,000 Roman Catholics ` 
whose parochial rights are thus ignored: But nothing is impossible 
to certain Church defenders. It is gravely argued that there is no 
gTievanoe which can legitimately offend any one, because, forsooth, 
these 199 parishes have been either suspended or united to other 
benefices! It is hard to imagine what consolation a Roman Catholic 
can derive from learning that his parish, because it contains no 
Anglican, is therefore to be ‘treated as a parish no longer; or from 
learning that the Ohurch funds drawn from his suspended. or united 
parish are spent elsewhere by the Establishment. But it is easy’to 
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see that the grievance—legitimate or not—is just as glaring in the 
case of benefices, or groups of parishes, as in parishes taken singly. 
Out of the total of 1,510 benefices there are 107 containing 626,000 
acres, yielding an ecclesiastical revenue of £20,000 per annum, and 
inhabited by 1,452 Anglicans, 133 Dissenters, and 123,758 Roman 
Catholics. The average population of each of these 107 benefices 
consists of 13 Anglicans, 1 Dissenter, and 1,156 Roman Catholics. 
In none of these benefices does the Anglican population exceed 
twenty-four souls. As the average number of souls in a family is 
five or six, it results that, on an average, leas than three Anglican 
families inhabit each of theee benefices. This Ohurch population 
includes the ministers, clerks, sextons, and their families, all main- 
tained by the Establishment. And granting that the dissenting unit 
in each of these benefices feels no way aggrieved by the arrangement, 
it is yet impossible that the 1,156 Roman Ostholics can be other 
than legitimately aggrieved at having thirteen Anglicans, in the shape 
of a minister, clerk, sexton, and their families, maintained among 
them by means of their ancient Ohurch revenues, as a standing insult 
to their faith. And the same grievance appears upon a summary 
view of the Ohurch statistics of all Ireland. There are 1,510 benefices, 
containing 693,357 Anglicans, 596,820 Dissenters, and 4,605,265 
Roman Catholics. The Churoh revenues of Ireland—that is, what 
remains after successive spoliations by Protestant princes and pre- 
latee—amounta to £600,000 or £700,000 yearly, of which sum not a 
shilling i is enjoyed by the 4,505,265 Roman Catholics; for the entire 
is applied to the use of the 693,357 Anglicans exclusively. The 
benefices contain, on an average, 459 Anglicans, 395 Dissenters, and 
2,983 Roman Catholics per parish; but the 459 Anglicans receive 
all the Ohurch fonds. And the 2,983 Roman Oatholics who are 
ignored by the State, are not simply ignored, but are treated by the 
law as statate-breakers, if they dare to set up any parochial status 
for their Church. Roman Ostholic parish-priests are legally intruders, 
and their bishops are, according to even recent legislation, denounced 
as usurpers of their very titles and jurisdiction. 

The retention of the Irish Ohurch property by the olergy of the 
United Church exclusively, will continue to afford a legitimate 
grievance to Roman Catholics as long as the Roman Catholic Church 
remains disestablished and disendowed. That Church property consists 
mainly of the tithe rent-charge and of the see lands, and appears to 
have been originally given—before the existence of any Ohurch 
Establishment, and before the introduction of diocesan episcopacy— 
to teachers of Christianity as local endowments of religion. That 
ancient property of the Irish Ohurch and nation was certainly not 
given originally for the benefit either of an Anglo-Papal Establish- 
ment, in which Irishmen could not hold office, and which was 
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managed for the political purposes of Engliah settlers, or of a Pro- 
testant Establishment managed for similar purposes, but rather was 
given for the use of the Christian inhabitants of Ireland. That 
tithes were for the. benefit of parishioners may be inferred from the 
Cashel canon, by which “the faithful of Ohrist’”’ were, enjoined to 
pay tithes “to the church of their own pariah.” Roman Oatholios 
—unlees “the attributes of Ohristianity” are to be denied to them, 
as Archbishop Magee taught—bhave o right, as Christians and 
parishioners, to share in the enjoyment of tithe rent-charge. Indeed, 
tithes seem especially to belong, to the parishioners who: produce 
them, as being that part of’ the produce of man’s industry arising 
from land, which is not permitted. to be taken by the landlord: as 
vent, but is reserved for the clergy, who restore it,in the shape of 
spiritual services, to- the inhabitants who produce ik. There is, 
another, but very much amaller,.portion of Irish. Ohurch property. 
which consists of lands and tithes granted. or restored to the Esta- 
blishment by the State under Protestant princes since the Reformation. 
_ That this part of the Establishment revenues belongs to the nation, - 
and not to a section of the Irish people, is proved by the fact that 
. the statutes conéerning, Ohurch affairs, until. very recently, invariably 
assumed that all the inhabitants of Ireland. were, or aught to be, 
members of the Establishment. Even at. present there are; lawa ir 
force which ordain that Irish bishops shall regulate the number and 
pay of curates in vacant or sequestrated. benefices, in proportion. to 
the total population of their benefices, without specifying any distinc- 
tion between Anglicans. and Roman Catholics, ‘And in these kinda 
of Church property all Irishmen—whether they ara Anglicans 
or Roman Oatholicsa—poaseas, by virtue of their Christianity, the 
same vested rights. The existence of four and a half millions 
of Irish Roman Catholics seems to have been almost unanimously 
ignored during the recent Church debates by the peers, spiritual and 
temporal, who spoke against the Suspensory, Bill, Those millions. 
seem to have been denied any status as Christian laymen, having 
souls to be saved. Their rights to their- share. as Irish Christians 
to endowments given to foster Irish Ohristidnity were never once 
noticed. Yet the Archbishop of York indireatly confessed those 
rights when he represented the Anglican minority as justly claiming, 
not the entire, but only a share, of the Irish Church. endowments. 
The seven hundred thousand Anglicans “would’’—so said his Grace 

—“ have good ground for saying,‘ Here is an existing, endowment 
by means of which the Obristian religion is to be taught, and we have 
a right’ ”’—not to a monopoly of that endowment, but,. as the Arch- 
bishop said—‘to share in it?” Indeed, a monopoly of National 
Church property by a amall minority seams never to have been con- 
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templated by the State as a permanent arrangement, and is plainly 
repugnant to the principles of justice and Christianity. 

The removal of the monopoly of Irish Ohurch revenues—whether 
effected by redistribution among all denominations or by general 
disendowment—is sometimes called a spoliation of the Irish Ohurch 
by persons who fanoy that Anglican laymen have a vested right in 
that monopoly. But Anglican laymen have no vested right in a 
wrongful monopoly. The Roman Catholic laity and the Anglican 
laity have precisely the same vested right to what the Bishop of 
Ossory describes as “all the benefits of a stated ministry ” for them- 
selves and “their descendants to the end of time.” The exercise of 
that “vested right,” now in abeyance for Roman Catholics, is still 
optional with both Anglicans and Roman Catholics; and if that 
“vested right” were susceptible of pecuniary valuation, the Roman 
Catholics would be entitled to share in the price in as large a pro- 
portion as Anglicans, according to their numbers. Disestablishment 
and disendowment are in no sense a spoliation. “To every spoliation,” 
as Mr. Senior remarks, “there must be two parties—the spoiler and 
the person despoiled.” The persons despoiled by disestablishment 
cannot be the present generation of Irishmen, for they have given 
their consent by the voice of more than three-fourths of their 
numbers; nor future generations, for they would be benefited, it is 
presumed; nor the existing bishops, rectors, or patrons, for they 
would be untouched; nor those persons who might hope to be bishops 
or rectors, for they have no interests susceptible of valuation. Nor 
can the original intentions of the ancient founders of Irish religious 
endowments be pleaded against any modern application of that 
property which may be deemed expedient by the State. Such an 
argument might possibly be urged for reviving the vested interests 
of the Druids. It would certainly tend to make the land the property, 
not of the living, but of the dead. 

The Irish Ohurch, it may well be supposed, will not suffer by the 
losa of an unjust and unchristian monopoly of State favour and 
endowments among a people who never belonged to it. By removal 
of that monopoly, and only by such removal, the Ohurch will be 
set free from the malicious spell of that Protestant ascendency, whose 
malignity in Ireland was so fiercely denounced by Edmund Burke. 
The removal of this monopoly and ascendency will not impair the 
efficiency of the Irish Ohurch, which may be united, more closely 
than hitherto, to the English Church in doctrine, discipline, and 
worship. The doctrine of the Royal Supremacy cannot be altered 
by disestablishment, for it is part of the common law of England, 
requires no statutes to support it, and exists in all the Quoeen’s 
dominions, whether the Church be established or not. The statutes 
relating to it are binding—as Lord Cairns recently declared—* npon 
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every subject of the realm, whether a layman or a clergyman.” As 
long as clergymen continue to subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles 
upon ordination, they will continue to affirm the doctrine of the 
Royal Supremacy in all its fulness. Disestablishment will not, of 
course, affect the true ecclesiastical status of the Irish Church, for 
the apostolical succession of ite bishops will remain precisely as before. 

It will, however, be objected that diseatablishment will impoverish 
the clergy, and thereby injure religion. But the Bishop of Oxford 
very truly declares that the members of the’ Anglican Ohurch in 
Treland “are, as a body, the men of the greatest education, the men 
who undertake the greatest labour, the men who set an example to 

‘their fellow-citizens in all the relative duties of social life.” They 
undoubtedly include, in a very large proportion, the moble, the rich, 
and the learned. To employ the language of a late well-known 
clergyman (the Rev. Henry Woodward, son of a Bishop of Oloyne) :— 
“Tf it be considered that about nine-tenths of the landed property 
of Ireland belong to members of the Church of England, and that 
not more than one-sixth of the population is of that persuasion, how 
handsomely ought its ministers to be provided for, though there were 
no Establishment at allP’? Moreover, Mr. Gladstone estimated that 
the Irish Ohurch, after disestablishment, would retain “ not leas than 
three-fifths, possibly two-thirds,” of the value of the ecclesiastical 
property it has so long monopolized. The Ohurch will possess its 
places of worship, and whatever glebes and glebe houses it may 
require. Poverty, socordingly, is unlikely to visit the disestablished. 
Church, unless the clergy and laity exhibit mutual distrust and 
selfishness, and prove false to each other and the Church. 

The true life of a Ohristian Church consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which she possesseth. The Reformed Ohurch, ceasing 
to exist in Ireland es the Established Ohurch of that country, will 
cease to live her old life of false pretensions as the national Ohurch 
in that kingdom ; of perpetual warfare against the malice, envy, and 
all uncharitableneas created by her false position; and of degrading 
dependence upon the temporal arm for the very conditions of her 
existence. But she will enter upon a new life, more glorious, because 
truer to the precepts of Ohrist,—a life which will teach practically 
the Divine maxim of doing to others as we would have others do 
unto ourselyes,—a life strong in the faith burning within the hearts 
of its loyal children, who will show forth their zeal for the external 
maintenance of the Reformed worship by noble self-devotion and 
self-sacrifice, and who will adopt towards their Roman Oatholic 
brethren the language of David to Ornan the Jebusite :—“ I will 
not take that which is thine for the Lord, nor offer burnt- offerings 
without cost.” W. Mazrere Brapy. 





LOWE AND HUXLEY ON THE CLASSICS. 


P is no exaggeration to say that of all the great questions of the day 

Education is the greatest: The transfer of political power is & 
great question; but its resulta for good or for evil depend on the 
fitness or unfitness of those who are enfranchised ; in other words, on 
Education. Tho disendowment of religion is a great question; it is 
in fact the question, “ Who are to be the accredited teachers of the 
nation?” But even this is of leas moment than the question which 
underlies it, “ What is the education of the nation to be?” ‘In the 
ceaseleas ebb and flow of publio opinion the wave which is breaking 
against the distinctive religious character of our old Universities is 
the same which threatens to sweep away our “denominational” 
echools for the poor. The distinguished names, which stand at the 
head of this page, represent the school of thought which chafes 
against existing barriers in our national system of education. 

Of this great question classical education is, of course, only a part. 
Though often imagined to be an essential feature in the ecclesiastical 
character of our public schools and colleges, and though accidental 
circumstances may favour this idea, classical education is a separate 
thing, and must stand or fall on its own merite. There is no indis- 
soluble alliance between the Ohurch and the Olaasics. There have 
been times when the Ohurch has been the antagonist of the Classica, 
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has viewed them with suspicion and repugnance as alien to her 
proper studies, haa laid upon them her ban. Among the 
causes, on the other hand, which have bound together the Church 
and the Olassica, are.a common reverence for what is ancient, and ¢ 
that largeness of sympathy, which though too often narrowed by the 
fanaticiam of individuals, ig the rightful inheritance of the Ohurch. 
But all this is nothing to the point, Classical studies must stand ‘or 
fall in the judgment of the world by their own inherent merite or 
demerits, whatever these may be. 

The Classica are on their trial. What is the indictment? Mr. 
Lowe and Professor Huxley are not men to echo a meaningless ory. 
They recur to first principles in order to show that classical education 
is a failure and a mistake; and they offer a theory of education, 
which, whether right or wrong, is at any rate intelligible. 

“The business of education,” according to Mr. Lowe, “is to teach 
persons as much of that which it is important they should know as 
can be taught within a limited time, and with reference to the 
ordinary faculties of mankind; and, in s0 doing, care should be 
taken to discipline the mind of the pupil as far as possible.” Aocording 
to Mr. Lowe, classical education fails in both respecta. “Our 
education,” he says, “does not communicate to us knowledge, does 
not communicate to us the means of obtaining knowledge, does 
not communicate to us the means of communicating knowledge.” In 
fairness to.Mr. Lowe we must suppose that these very decided 
negatives are to be taken with some qualification; and that he means 
only such “knowledge” and such “means of obtaining and com- 
municating knowledge ” as belong to a different course of education. 
` But it must be objected, in kimine, to Mr. Lowe’s definition, that it 
‘reverses the order of things. It inverts the relative importance of 
the two objects of education. It places knowledge first, and the 
improvement of the faculties second. The precedence here assigned 
to the mere acquisition of knowledge is not accidental. .The sub- 
sequent arguments in disparagement of the Classics are based upon 
it. Mr. Lowe argues, indeed, that, as a discipline for the mind, a 
substitute might be found for the Classics; but the main brunt of his 
attack is directed against their inutility as knowledge. If he is Tight 
in his conception of what education ought to be, if the immodiate 
_ availability of our knowledge is the primary thing in education, his 
inference can hardly be resisted. For, even allowing all that can be 
urged by their most enthusiastic admirer, still, for immediate use, 
and as a thing to be turned to account at onoe, it cannot well be 
maintained that the Olassics might not be exchanged with advantage 
for something lees antiquated. 

: But is this immediate availability the thing to be thought most of 
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in education? Mr. Lowe is speaking of course about the education 
of the young. Education, in another and wider sense, is conterminous 
with life; and life is too short for it. Even in that sense Mr. Lowe’s 
definition of education cannot be admitted as it stands by those to 
whom the horizon of man’s existence is not bounded by what they 
ace. But Mr. Lowo is not speaking of education in that sense. He 
is defining the education of the young. And his definition, in this sense, 
comes into collision, not with theories only which have been hitherto 
admitted, but with facta which cannot be set aside so easily. Practi- 
cally and habitually, tho intrinsic and immediate utility of the thing 
learnt is not the criterion of its value as a part of education. No one, 
unless in devotion to a favourite theory, thinks of caring whether the 
process used for wakening the faculties of an infant is sense or the 
purest nonsense. A boy whose faculties wero always developed by 
useful knowledge would turn out a prig. A young man who sets 
himself to amass a huge amount of information rather than to make 
his intellect supple and robust by its gymnastic exercises, may become 
a very learned bookworm, but will not be likely to play his part in 
life well, when the time for training shall be over, and the time for 
notual work come. When Mr. Lowe “ ponderates” education more 
by the value of the thing learnt than by the value of the process in 
learning, he is assailing not only unquestioned theories but facts 
which are unquestionable. 

Before, however, attempting to “ponderate” the Classics with fairer 
weights and meseures, it is worth while to mest Mr. Lowe on his 
own ground. Are the Classics indeed, in themselves, so barren and 
infructuous as he alleges? He lays down four rules for determining 
what “things it is important to know.” 

Things before words is a summary of his first rule; and he adds, 
as “an easy illustration,” that it is more important to know where 
the liver is situated, and what are the principles which affect its 
healthy action, than to know that it is called yeour in Latin, or frap 
in Greck.”” The illustration is not a very happy one. For a boy— 
and Mr. Lowe is speaking of young people—must be a very excep- 
tional boy if he knows that he has a liver, and, as most persons will 
agree, the less he thinks about it the better. But, waiving this, is 
it really the order of nature “to begin with things—then with their 
names P” We may leave to nurses to decide whether the eye is 
really more active than the ear in the unceasing, unconscious growth 
of a child’s intelligence. We may leave it to petaphysicians to may ` 
whether it is possible to think at all without articulate utterances. 
One thing, at least, is certain; if Mr. Lowe is right, a child born 
deaf and dumb may learn as well and as quickly as another. 

« What is true,” is Mr. Lowe’s next rule, “is more important than 
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what is false.” Doubtless. But so keen’a logician may fairly be 
requested to define his meaning rather more closely. There is ideal 
truth as well as actual. There is literal truth which is a lie in spirit. 
There is a higher and more lasting truth in some works of ffction 
than in the actual details recorded with photographio accuracy of a 
worthless transaction. Shakespeare’s plays, for instance—are they 
less “ important to know” than the police reporta, because these relate 
what really took place, while those describe what never existed save 
in the poet’s brain? The mythology of the Greeks and Romans is in 
one sense false, in another sense as true as any history; and it is 
impossible to understand history without the mythology into which 
the mental and moral characteristics of a people project themselves 
so freely. Mythology, as Mr. Max Miller and others have taught, is 
inseparably connected, not with Greek and Roman history only, but 
with the well-springs of thought and action in every quarter of the 
globe. An intelligent study of mythology is a very different thing 
from poring over the silly and revolting stories which were to be 
found, as Mr. Lowe reminds us, in Lempriére’s dictionary. “The 
lives and loves of all the gods and goddesses contained in Lem- 
priére’s dictionary” need not detain a student of antiquity long ; 
but whatever there is of truth to nature in the pages of Greek or 
Roman poetry has a claim on Mr. Lowe’s consideration, by his own 
showing, and in accordance with his own canon, that “ what is true 
is more important to know than what is false.” 

“Practical things,” Mr. Lowe continues, “it is more important 
that we should teach than what is speculative. For example,” he 
adds, “it is more important that a man should be able to work out a 
sum in arithmetic than that he should be acquainted with all the 
abstract principles of Aristotle’s logio.” If Mr. Lowe had said “the 
rules of logio ” instead of “all the abstract principles of Aristotle’s 
logio,” he would have avoided a truism, and one which has scarcely 
any bearing on the question. For no one will deny that “it is more 
important for a man to be able to work out a sum in arithmetic than 
to be acquainted with” Aristotle’s treatises on metaphysic. The 
analogy really is between the rules of logio and the rules of arith- 
metic, not between the rules of the one and “the abstract principles” 
of the other. But so accomplished a logician could not aay that the 
rules which saye a man from blunders in thinking and in expressing 
his thoughts are less “important” to him than those which saye him 
from blunders ina sum. The difference, if any of “importance,” is 
the other way. Practically, a man may go through life well enough 
without being a good arithmetician, but he cannot have any one 
always at hand to do his thinking for him. The illustration is un- 
fortunate, logic and mathematics being one as much as the other 
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“ speculative” as a study of principles, one as much as, the other 
\ practical as a study of rules. But how does this recommendation of 
“ practical things” over “speculative” in education militate against 
the Classics P History, whether ancient or modern (and Arnold’s 
warning must not be forgotten against the vulgar error which is 
often countenanced by this distinction); moral philosophy, whether 
Aristotle’s or Mr. Mill’s; dramatic poetry, whether by Sophocles or 
Shakespeare; all in their several ways are about the sayings and 
doings of men ; all convey the lessons of experience. If these things 
are not “practical,” what is P 

Mr. Lowe’s last rule hardly needs to be more than stated. “The 
present is more important to us than the past.” It has usually been 
thought that whatever removes a man from the narrowing and 
depressing influence of the circumstances which immediately sur- 
round him, and enlarges hia sympathies, tends, as Johnson said, to . 
elevate him in the scale of human beings. Mr. Lowe adds, indeed, 
a proviso —if we must choose in these matters.” But where is the 
need of choosing P What incompatibility is there between learning 
the past and learning the present tooP Those who go to school and 
college can surely afford time to learn something of the past es a 
preliminary to the knowledge, which will oome in due season and 
comparatively without trouble, of things within their own observa- 
tion. A man is not very likely to take a far-seeing and liberal view 
of the present, who knows nothing, or next to nothing, of its ante- 
cedente. It may be “more important for an Englishman to know 
about the Lords of the Treasury than about the Archons, or where 
Gondar is than Halicarnassus.” ‘Buta man who has mastered the 
Athenian Constitution will easily make himself acquainted with that 
of his own country ; and though he may find it an effort of memory 
to be clear about the position of a town in ancient Oaria, he can 
scarcely take up a newspaper without becoming familiar with the 
fortresses of modern Abysainia. 

So far Mr. Lowe’s rules for estimating the value for education 
-cannot be said to have done much to prove his case. In fact, tho 
attempt to “ ponderate” various kinds of learning, difficult enough 
in itself, is hopeless, unless we know what sort of career we are 
“ponderating” with a view to. Mr. Lowe surely will not say that 
his rules apply universally, nor that the same “ ponderation ” will do 
for the army, the navy, the law, the banker’s office, the Indian civil 
servico. His rules do not contribute so much as might have been 
expected to the solution of our difficulties ebout education. 

But Mr. Lowe proceeds to support his indictment of classical 
studiee—that they “ communicate neither knowledge, nor the means 
of obtaining knowledge, nor the means of communicating it”—by 
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other and more specific allegations, some of which have, at any rate, 
the merit of novelty. It was notto be expected that one who has' 
proved so conspicuously in himself -the advantages of a classical 
education would estimate the value of Thucydides by the number of 
square miles which comprise Algina, Megara, ‘Corinth, and the 
Piræus. Standing on the Acropolis of Athens, Mr. Lowe thought 
not of the statesmanship of Pericles, not of the philosophy of Plato, 
not of hin— i l 
_ -“ Whose reaistless eloquence 
Wielded af will that flaroe democracy, ' 
And fulmined over Greece ;” 


bat “ how many irretrievable years of my life have I spent in reading 
and learning the wars, the intrigues, the revolutions of these little 
towns, the whole of which may be taken in at a single glance from 
the Acrepolis of Athens, and would not make a decently-sized 
English county!” If we.are to “ ponderato” on this principle, the 
poet is wrong who saya,— 


“ Better Afty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathey ;” 


and the annals of Tartary or China are far more worth studying than 
the most profound and searching analysis of human motives which 
the world has ever sean. , Would Mr. Lowe apply the sime measure- 
ment to Sismondi’s narrative of these “wars, intrigues, and revolu- 
tions of the little towns” in Italy, which have msually been con- 
. sidered not the least instructive nor the least interesting part of our 
European history P f 

“I do not think that you will find anywhere in the study of 
antiquity that which is now in everybody's mouth—the idea af pro- 
gress.” One might suppose that Mr. Lowe was complaining of an 
excessive uniformity, a monotony among “the anocienta,” but that 
we are told in the next page that “no two of them” (the ‘ancient 
moralists and metaphysicians) “had the same opinion on the same 
subject.” Mr. Lowe, however, seams-to mean that “the ancients” 
used the inductive method of philosophising either not at all, or at 
least very imperfectly. How far this statement is strictly correct we 
need not pause now to consider. The want was rather of facta and 
instances in sufficient number on which to employ the inductive 
' method, than a want of that method of reasoning which comes to all 
men, ordinarily and of course, in the pursuit of knowledge, and evan 
in the commonest processes of thinking. Certainly, the greatest of 
Greek philosophers—the one whose writings are most in use at 


| > Oxford—is not open to the charge of neglecting induction, however 


poorly furnished himself with materials on which to use his imple- 


ments, however inadequately himself acquainted with-the phenomena . 
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of physics. But—to take a moro practical view of our subject— 
can it be denied that a comparison of ancient and modern times forces 
on the mind continually the “idea of progress,” or that those aro 
best able to appreciate the huge strides of modern civilisation, in all 
the appliances and adjuncts of life, who have contrasted tho habits 
and customs of regions and epochs widely severed from one another P 
Again, even if Mr. Lowe is right in his very broad assertion, “ that 
the notion of a largo community existing by virtue of the principle 
of representation, of a popular government extended beyond the 
limits of a single town, is a thing which never entered into the mind 
of the ancients,” it does not follow that “ the principle of representa- 
tion,” “ the leading characteristic,” according to Mr. Lowe, “of our 
society, was utterly unknown.” ‘The selection by vote of certain 
men to hold certain offices involves the “principles of representa- 
tion,” and, unless we are to measure the greatness of a state by the 
size of a territory, exemplifies the principle as forcibly as if repre- 
sentatives of New Zealand sat beside Mr. Lowe in the House of 
Commons. Still more startling is the announcement that the study 
of the Classics not only wants “ the idea of progress ” and “ the prin- 
ciple of representation,” but actually “ precludes the inquiring habit 
of mind which measures probability ;” nay, that it “teaches a man 
to take everything for granted!” Are there any college tutors or 
masters in our great schools who never instruct their pupils that “a 
statement of Cornelius Nepos is not quite so good as one of Thucy- 
dide?” Niebuhr, and Grote, and other recent writers on ancient 
history, whose works are text-books on the subject, are not usually, 
accused of being over-credulous. It would be nearer the mark to say 
that education at Oxford tends to make men take nothing for 
granted. > 

Hitherto the direct and intrinsio value of classical studies— 
the value, that is, of the information of which they are the vehicle 
—has been the point under consideration; and even on this point 
Mr. Lowe has failed to do them justice. But the indirect valuo 
of the classics, as a discipline and exercise, is the point on which 
the question of retaining them or not mainly hinges, Mr. Lowo 
is vehement against them on this point. He denounces the “worship 
of inutility,’ which puts a boy “through torture of elaborato 
grammars, every syllable of which he forgets before he is thirty.” 
Now, it may safely be affirmed of those who have once learned 
their grammars thoroughly, that they seldom lose the habit of 
accuracy which they have acquired thereby, even though they may 
perhaps have “forgotten every syllable” of the grammars before 
they are “thirty.” It is easy to call grammar, with its minute 
technicalities, a ‘‘tgrture;” but does Mr. Lowe approve of the 
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contempt for grammar displayed by those who were so forgetful of 
its proprietiee— , 

“That, regardless of grammar, they all oried, ‘That’s him!’” 
and by the man who, as Ooleridge relates, broke a long silence at 
dinner only to exclaim, at the sight of some apple-dumplings, 
“ Them’s the jockies for me! ”?* 

The study of grammar, intricate and perplexing though it may 
be—r rather, because it is so perplexing and intricate—tends to 
produce an exactness of mind and ahabit'of strenuous application 
which can acarcely be overvalued. It is a mental discipline, for it 
strengthens the memory and quickens the power of observation by 
the minuteness of its differences; while in the principles underlying 

' its rules, it opens endless vistas of thought in evary direction to more 
advanoed studenta. It is a moral discipline, for by its very repul- 
siveness at first, it teaches how to overcome difficulties by perse- 
verance. There is a natiral sequence in the training of the mind— 
first worda, then things, then abstractions. Language comes first— 

. the key to unlook all other studies; the knowledge of facts next, 


whether relating to man or to the world around him; philosophy `- 


last—the generalization of principles by the induction of facts 
through the instrumentality of language. Without language, 
thought has no expression ; its operations are too impalpable to be 
grasped. Without language, the phenomena on which thought 
occupies itself are nothing but an unassorted heap of particulars. 
To say that this order is invariable, or to define where one of its 
stages ends and another begins, would be pedantry. In fact, one 
overlapa another, and they are all in a degree simultaneous. That 
there is, however, in nature a subordination which assigns to each a 
predominance in its turn, can hardly be denied by any one who has 
watched the growth of mind. 

Mr. Lowe, as has been said, seems to undervalue the disciplinary 
character of education. Certainly he demurs to the study of lan- 
guage even asa discipline, “Language grew we know not how,” 
he says truly and tersely; but he adde, “iti was not made under 
general rules.” Not made consotoushy and of sst purpose under rules ; 
_ . but in its every syllable it hears witness to the guiding, controlling, 
' animating influence of rules, as surely as the tree or plant, to which 
Mr. Lowe happily compares it, its every twig or petal Mr. Lowe 
might as well say that the “analysis” of the chemist or botanist is 
“ profitlesa,” because the flowers or the ingredients are unconscious 
of the laws which they obey, as that “ the best years of our lives are 

* In attacking “ elabarate” grammars, Mr. Lowe probably refers to one recently 
published, on which he and others have before this animadverted severely, and tho 
defenoe of which may be left to its compilers. 
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spent in the profitless analysis of works produced by men utterly 
unconscious of the rules we are endeavouring to draw from them.” 
The rudest dialect of the South-Sea Islands follows certain laws in 
ita articulations. A play of Sophocles shows the same principle at 
work on language in its highest development under the touch of a 
master’s hand. Corrupt passages, of course, there are, which defy 
emendation, and on which conjecture is thrown away. But is this 
all which Mr. Lowe can find to say of the Athenian drama? The 
complexity, and elaboration of a Greek chorus are not a mere trial of 
ingenuity, like a Hindu puszlo; they may be that, but they are 
much more. They are the legacy of a profound and exquisitely 
subtle intellect manipulating an instrument of unequalled flexibility 
and compass; the product of a concurrence of opportunities such as 
the world is not very likely ever to see again. i 
But Mr. Lowe replies, while granting that the language of ancient 
Greece was “the most marked by felicity of expression, and is the 
model of all languages,” that the ancient Greeks “knew no language 
but their own.” Mr. Lowe cannot seriously intend this as an argu- 
ment why an Englishman of the nineteenth century should confine 
his studies to his mother tongue. Without any disparagement, 
either to our language or to our nation—the most practical, and, 
as some will add, the least æsthetical of nations—Hngland is not 
Athens in the time of Pericles. One language might suffice for the 
versatile intellect of Athens, especially if it were a language peerless 
in strength, delicacy, exuberance. Nations which have not the 
same natural advantages can less dispense with aid. But Mr. Lowe 
would substitute “ French prose!” The French language is allowed 
on all aides to be one of the most precise and discriminative ; one of 
the best for conversation, and for the niceties of society. The best 
French writers have a charm peculiar to themselves, in their light- 
ness and brilliancy of touch. But will Mr. Lowe gravely affirm that 
French, with all its polish and elegance, has the copiousness, the 
stately grace, the almost imperceptible gradations in meaning, of 
Greek, or that even the clever writers whom he instances could 
exercise the faculties of a student so thoroughly as a speech in 
Thucydides or a scene in a Greek play P 
It is the fashion now to decry verse composition in Latin and 
Greek. Perhaps it has been the fashion to make rather too much of 
it, But the good of it is this. It impresses on the mind more than 
anything else can the exact significance of words and phrases. It 
will not make a boy a poet who has not poetry in him—nor would 
there be any great gain if it could; it will not oven ensure taste and 
propriety in the use of words; but it does force him to think, to 
weigh, to select, before fitting a word into its place ina line.* The 
1 Translated passages rather than original composition. 
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verses may be poor stuff after all, without originality, made up largely: 
of “tags” out of a “ Gradus,” but they cannot be put together 
without an effort to avoid collision with rules, of one sort and 
another, which must all be kept in view at once. A man seldom 
appreciates the force of words till he has to use them himself; and 
learns more by making a few verses than by twic the quantity of- 
prose composition, because the conditions of his work in verse- ` 
making compel him to take more pains and to be more deliberate, 

Studies of this kind have perhaps encroached on the years of man- 
hood. Exoept in the case of those who can afford leisure for a . 
longer preliminary training, or who intend to devote themselves to 
the study or teaching of the Classics, Latin and Greek might well be 
compressed inte a shorter space of time, so as not to interfere with 
the special professional studies for which they are only thé pioneers. 
If boys came up well prepared from school, two out of the three years 
at Oxford or Cambridge would suffice ordinarily for the Classica. 
But this is not to admit that the Classics, if stadied intelligently, are 
a “ profitless torture,” or that the scholarships and fellowships which | 
reward classical students and secure classical teachers ought to be 
diverted, as Mr. Lowe advises, to other purposes.. f i 

Latin and Greek alone would be a poor equipment. for the battle 
of life; but this is not the question. They are the training in the 
palæstra before the soldier puts on his armour. Or, to take the 
more common illustration, unless the foundations are laid securely, 
the superstructure, however showy to the eye, will want solidity. 
Even his own language will be a mystery to one who is unacquainted 
with those two great languages, which enter so largely into its 
composition. On the other hand, when a youth has mastered the 
difficulties in thought and expression of “the ancients,” he will 
find it easy work to master whatever modern studios fall to his 
lot in life. f A j 

Mr. Lowe enumerates several things which “one who may have 
recaived the best education at our publio schools or at Oxford may 
be in total ignorance of.” For instance, hé may be ignorant, Mr. 
Lowe tells us, “ whether his spleen is placed on the right or left side 
of hia spine.” It might be asked in reply, what need is there for 
him to know the position of the spleen, unless he is a doetor. But 
the truer reply is, that a man who has had a liberal education 
soon acquires by daily, hourly experience, whatever technical know- 
ledge he has need of. If he becomes a doctor, or has the misfortune 
to be splenetic, he soon learns all that he need know about the spleen. 
Tf his work brings him into contact with foreigners he soon becomes 
a good modern linguist. If he is a statesman, he easily supplementa 
ancient history with modern, and applies the principles derived from 
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the one to the other with that width of view and impartiality which 
the study of a remote past has taught him. Mr. Lowe’s list of 
supposed deficiencies might easily be parodied by another, to show 
how much a man is ignorant of who has only studied what is modern. 
It would be superfluous. AJl that Mr. Lowe can say on the incom- 
pleteness of a classical education by itself is indisputable. But 
education does not end at twenty or twenty-one; so far as itis of 
a special kind, it is then only commencing. Those studies which are 
the best preparation for what is to follow ought to come first in time 
as they come first in natural sequence. 

Professor Huxley is well known, like Mr. Lowe, as a singularly 
vigorous and lucid writer; but his tone in speaking of the Olassics is 
less avowedly hostile, and the Professor of physical science handles 
the Classics more tenderly and with more appreciation than the man 
who hes the reputation of being himself a proficient in them. The 
Professor shows his good taste also in not overestimating his own 
favourite studies. 

But Professor Huxley’s overstatements betray ignorance of the 
facta of the case. Sucha statement as the following needs no refuta- 
tion. “Compare your average artisan snd your average country 
squire, and I don’t believe you will find a pin to choose between 
them in point of ignorance, class-feeling, or prejudice.” These 
words, it must be observed, were addressed to an audience consisting 
of working-men. Again, no one conversant with Oxford or Cam- 
bridge would, calb them. ‘“half-clerical seminaries.” A seminary is 
generally understood to be a place for training clergy. Wkatever 
Oxford and Cambridge are, and whatever faults they have, they are 
not clerical nor “ half-clerical seminaries ;” but places where young 
men, destined for any or no profession, are educated together on a 
system whick is equally auitable, or unsuitable, for all. 

` ` There is the same exaggeration in Professor Husley’s description 

of our schools. Children in our national schools are “never” taught, 
according to him, that there lies, “in the nature of things, a reason 
for every moral law as cogent and as well-defined os that which 
underlies every physical law; that stealing and lying are just as 
certain to be followed. by evil consequences as putting your hand in 
the fire, or jumping out of a garret-window.” He implica that our 
workman is not taught in youth “the necessary connection of the moral 
law, which prohibits stealing, with the stability of society ; by proving 
to him, once for all, that it is better for his own people, better for 
himself, better for future generations, that he should starve than 
steal” 

Tt must be a national school of a very exceptional kind where the 
Commandments are taught merely by rote, and without the children 
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being told how every one of the Commandments is an evidence of 
Almighty wisdom and love, ever combining to promote the happiness 
of man, both now and in eternity. 

In what he says of our schools for the lower middle-classes, Pro- 
fessor Huxley is borne out, it must be owned, for the most part, by 
the Report of the Commission lately appointed to investigate them. ' 
As these, however, are generally private speculations, and as they 
certainly cannot be accused of too exclusive attention to the Classica, 
they hardly enter into the present question. 

Professor Huxley seems more willing than Mr. Lowe to allow that 
education must be judged, not by its immediate, but by its eventual 
consequences. He “begins at the beginning,” by asking, “ What is 
education?” His answer, so far as tt goss, leaves little to be desired. 
“Life” he reminds us, is (as, indeed, a well-known picture has 
represented it) “a game which has been played for untold ages; 
every man or woman- being one of the two players in a game of his 
or her own.” “The chess-board,” he goes on, “is the world, the 
pieces the phenomena of the universe; the rules of the gamo are 
what we call the laws of nature.” Take these words in their fall 
meaning ; understand by “phenomena” not merely whatever our 
senses tell us, but all which we are cognisant of, through sense 
indeed in the first instance, but secondarily through faculties inde- 
pendent of the senses and superior to them; understand by the “laws 
of nature” all that the phrase really comprehends, not the laws 
which regulate the material universe only, but those which control 
the existence of moral and responsible beings; and what can be 
truer? “Education is the fashioning of the affections and. the will 
into harmony with these laws.” What definition can be more ade- 
quateP “Those who won’t learn are plucked, and then you can’t 
come up again.” The picture, though rather over-coloured, is in ita 
outlines true. But, unhappily, the contèxt shows, only too plainly, 
that the Professor is speaking of “nature and her laws” in a sense 
necessarily imperfect, because it eliminates the things which can 
only be learnt by revelation. “The player on the other side is 
hidden from us.” 

The Professor consistently objects to “mixing up” in our school- 
teaching, “dogmatic theology” (by which rather grandiloquent 
expression he must be supposed to mean the Apostles’ Creed) with 
morality, so that the latter “seems to stand or fall with it;” “much,” 
he adds, “as if you should make the story of the fall of the apple in 
Newton’s garden an integral part of the law'of gravitation, and 
teach it as of equal authority with the law of the inverse square.” 
If morality has nothing to do with religion, except by the merest 
accident, the Professor is right, and the old-fashioned way of teaching 
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children to love God and to love their neighbour is decidedly wrong. 
If, on the other hand, morality means duty as well as expediency ; if 
duty implies a sense of personal obligation to a personal Being; and 
if the whole relation in which we stand to Him is unintelligible except 
through the revelation of God in Ohrist, Professor Huxley’s objection 
is worse than futile. What would he think of telling a foundling 
to obey ita parents, while all the time the child was asking in vain, 
Who are they P 

With so wide a divergence as this, it would be useless to pursue 
Profeasor Huxley’s train of thought further. There is much that is 
valuable in his strictures on our present system, for he shows in what 
spirit and in what sort of method it must be worked to be efficient. 
There is much in his appreciation of the Classica which is a rebuke to 
those who despise them. ‘Classical history is a great section,” he 
says, “of the palwontology of man.” It is more; for it is not a 
dissection of dry bones; it is a resurrection of living, acting men. 
He expresses “the same double respect for it as for other kinds of 
paleontology—hat is, a respect for the facta which it establishes, 
as for all facts; and a still greater respect for it [what will Mr. 
Lowe think of his ally?] as a preparation for the discovery of a law 
of progress.” When the Professor goes on to argue that close atten- 
tion to grammar precludes a wider and deeper interest in the Classics 
as works of art, he must pardon the reply, that those who are practi- 
cally most conversant with the subject cannot admit his fact. To 
borrow his own ingenious illustration, with a difference, a traveller 
often pauses to admire the scenery, even “while he is toiling up a 
steep hill, along a bad road.” People do not usually wait till they 
“get to the top” of a mountain to enjoy the view. © 

The opponents of classical education must allow that their cause 
could hardly be in better hands than in those of Mr. Lowe and Pro- 
fessor Huxley. All that practised and earnest advocacy can do, they 
have done. Mr. Lowe proves, what no sane person can deny, that 
the Olassics alone are insufficient for education. Professor Huxley 
tells us, in terse and epigrammatic words, how knowledge must be 
imparted to be of any real good. But unless they can show that the 
study of Latin and Greek is not, as has been hitherto believed, the 
best foundation on which to raise the after-education, their ingenious 
paradoxes are in vain, and they have not proved their point. While 
they are theorizing, a practical worker in the cause of education has 
tried the experiment—not of ejecting Greek and Letin from the 
education of those who have it now, but of introducing it into the 
education of boys in a lower grade. The’ success of his experiment 
is detailed in his own narrative,“ and is worth more than pages of 
olever invective. i 

+ “A Nexrative-omay on a Liberal Education.” By the Rer. 8. Hawtrey. Hamilton, 
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Professor Huxley gives us, in eloquent words, the mie defi- 
nition of a truly liberal education :— 


“That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained 
in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease 
and pleasure all the work that as a mechanism it is capable of; whose intel- 
lect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in 
smooth working order; ready, like a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind 
of work, and spin the goasamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind; 
whose mind is stored with the great and fundamental truths of nature, and 
laws of her operations; one who, no stunted saacetio, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to heal by a vigorous will, the 
servant of a tender conscience, who has learned to love all beauty, whether 
of nature or of art, to hate all vilenoss, and to respect others as himself.” 


By this criterion, our present system of education may be content 
to stand or falL f 
I. Gracory Smrrn. 
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T? resume the thread of our argument, we may set out by in- 
quiring, How is it that the mysticism which, we have seen, lies at 

the very root of all the religions of the East, comes thus to oppose 
itself to morality by practically denying the validity of that common 
consciousness, annihilating or effacing individuality in the very 
attempt to justify its rights as rooted in spirit, and doing away 
with that medium through which alone art can look back imperially 
on life to hallow and make it beautiful, in the serene unity of 
imaginative conceptionP We have seen that Judaiam and Chris- 
tianity, which is the ultimate flower of the Judaic idea, are dis- 
tinctive, in respect of the peculiar attitude in which they place ` 
the individual towards the divine. This is properly an attitude of 
inversion. The natural tendency is to abnegation of the will, and 
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of those faculties in which individuality most directly reveals itself 
under the powerful manifestations of God in natare. In Judaism 
and in Ohristianity nature retreats as the ideal comes forward, and 
God, though viewed as the Lord of nature, is yet held to communicate 
Himself to man by means wholly independent of nature, which yet 
returns, in this elevated consciousness, as an element to be tamed 
into submission, that this consciousness itself may thereby be further 
quickened in the sense of victory over dull brute matter, which only, 
under man’s hand, takes the impress of sacredness. The last clause 
of the primitive command, “Replenish the earth and subdues it,” has 
here a vast significance, as being wholly unoriental.* The mystical 
religions of the East all deify nature in the outset, and only seek de- 
liverance from grosser inatter to be more deeply involved in the spirit 
of nature; and as the distinction between matter and spirit is one of 
the intellect, the saviour of the East is Abstraction. And here we have 
the key to the great problem before us, which, if we apply rightly to 
the lock, the intricate wards will yield, and let us into the secret. 

Taking, then, this idea of abstraction, which has its issue in the 
most absolute autothaiam, and makes the intellect the medium of 
identity with the divine or universal—teking this idea in connection 
with the place assigned to woman, who is practically shut out from 
this identity—we get the root of that idea of the masculine and 
feminine elements which has been more or less clearly laid hold of 
and built upon in all the great Eastern religions, and by which, 
indeed, the principle of sax has been actually run up to the highest, and 
made to underlie all beliefs. and observances. It is, of course, a 
Tecessary corollary of the doctrine of emanation, and consistently 
enough comes to rest at the very base of morals, as well as of 
religion. Man is the symbol of the universal,—woman, again, of 
that mere plastio formative medium through which the universal or 
spirit takes particular form.t The one, in short, is God, and the 
. * The mored sanction the Persian region gave to the cultivation of the earth seams 
the nearest approach to this idea made by the Aryan race, and it is deoply significant, 
viewed in the light of Mr. Gladstone's theory that all traditions are reflections of pri- 
mitive revelation. Under whatsoever influence, the ancient Persians are the only 
orientals, saving the Jewa, who have in any measure kept hold of the unity of God 
(evo Haug’s Essays, pp. 258, 250, and Rawlinson's “Herodotus,” L Essay 5); and this 
doctrine, as we shall ses, is the inevitable parent of impulses towards action on the rude 
forces of nature, in opposition to helpless submission and vague hope of salvation through 
-ebstractiog, The idea of tho Buddhists aftar attaining freedom to struggle in freeing 
others) is the highest form in which it appears in India, and is perhaps the source whence 
the varled religious signs of Buddhism derive their reflected power. ` There oan, af, all 
events, be no doubt that Buddha's rigorous ceremonial had a practical end in reference 
to ascetic and idolatrous tendencies, as we hold those of the Jews had. 

+ Emerson will, of course, fall to be fally discussed in his proper place. It may be 
` pointed out here, however, as preparing the reader for the ground of our criticism, how 
completely Emerson establishes the Oriental or antothaistic basis of abstraction to issue 
in absolute independence of those external forms in which the social consciousness 
embodies itself, He divides between the two, and practically preaches ceste on the one 
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other Nature, as far as a distinotion ts allowed between these two in 
Eastern conceptions. Now, as under this idea, God, in the individual 
human consciousness, is only revealed to Himself as God, through a 
oertain measure of abstraction, caste follows as a logical necessity, as 
well as the exclusion of women from the highest religious privileges. 
The doctrine that woman can only attain salvation through a man 
is far older than Mormonism, and was, no doubt, caught up by Joe 
Smith from some of those mystical visionaries who knew more of 
tho East than he did. It is the last result of the terrible fateful 
logic of the East, and goss far to explain the low level to which 
woman has been reduced by Hinduism, by Mahommedaniam, and by 
other old-world religions, and by all later systems which ground them- 
selves on those mystical ideas whose original home is in the Orient. 

And here, surely, the orientals are rigidly consistent, as basing 
the idea which most directly influences their moral system on a 
distinction which unmistakably appears in human nature. For all 
experience combines to prove that woman cannot rise to the divine 
by a process of abstraction. It is alien to her nature. She can only 
attain to this experience through the stepping-stones of those natural 
ties and sympathies which are the most tangible and expressive sym- 
bols of that highest of all relations—divine fatherhood and brother- 
hood. And, practically, the voices both of East and West confess 
this, though only through their cruel perversions. In Sutteciam the 
Hindoo woman unconsciously vindicates the famale element from the 
stigma cast upon it in Bengal; at Oneida Oreek, the American woman 
shamefully testifies to it in that spiritual wifehood by which ahe 
aspires to subdue sense, but which ultimately only gives the sensual 
man a better verge for self-indulgence in his triumph over her. 

All Pantheistio Polytheism, by its primal duality, by the very 
fact of splitting up existence into two great elementa—the one 
typifying unity, the other the manifold, which is but the fluent 
medium to be possessed and overpowered by the other to reveal it— 


hand, communiam on the other. “The text of the sermon” [one of Emerson’s 
carliost], says a writer in Fraser’s Magesine for July last, “was, ‘What is a man profited 
if ho shell gain the whole world and lose his own soulf’” The main emphesis was on 
the word ‘own;’ and the general theme was, that to every man the great end of exist- 
enoe was the preservation and culture of his own individual mind and character. Each 
man must be saved by his own inward redeemer; and the whole world was for each but 
a plastio material through which the individual spirit was to realize itself.” [This is 
nothing but a looser and mare mdeterminate way of presenting the passive, faminine, 
Eastern element. ] 

Those who are curious in identities of thought and mental development will find a 
peculiar instance in the Selections from Whitman, sections 7 and 8 of the “ Chants 
Democratic,” in which religion and the sexual ides are brought into surprising proximity 
and withsurprising pleinness. A vague idea of a masculine and feminine element soars to 
permeate the writings of the Chinese Leu-tsze, only here the one is not directly opposed 
to the other, but moral perfection is feigned to reside in the equal union of the two. Seo 
Mr. Chalmers’s little volume, “ The Speculations of Lau-tars,” p. 21, section xxvii. _ 
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tHus provides the most intimate and philosophical ground possible . 
for polygamy. And here we have the reason why the purest morals 
have always been found associated with the doctrine of the Unity 
of God, or at. all events with that peouliar tendency to earnest 
active conflict with the forces of nature—a remarkable ray of that 
primitive revealed command, folded up mysteriously in the idea of 
the external or manifold only coming to unity through the mediation 
of man—such as we see so beautifully exemplified, for instance, in 
the character and history of the great Toutonio race. 

These two contrasted elements, which are viewed as mutually 
extinctive in Eastern thought, because never completely meeting 
in the common point: of morals, have. really a foundation in: the 
facts of universal human experience. That nation is the greatest 
in which they are brought into clearest perfection of productive 
harmony; and where individuality on ita two sides, the moral and 
the spiritual,*. seals in itself the double idea of sex through active 
and self-denying manifestation in good works, the two poles of 
which are justice and mercy. For under the highest spiritualized 
form of society sex exista not, or only exists as the inverse medium 
of a unity through which; outwardly, all marks of sex at last 
disappear. And this is essentially a Christian idea. 

But that great law of generation which under the true moral form 
of society would more and more retreat as comprehended in a spiritual 
unity, finds itself, like Anteus, reinforoed whenever a return is made 
upon nature in the spirit of coercion or the absorbing tendency to 
self-indulgence which has ever supervened on all forms of isolation 
and monachiam. For, spread throughout the lower world of nature 
are the manifold.shadowy types of this great law, and these, signifi- 
cantly enough, seem to involve themselves more and more in the 
lower strata of sense, as they evolve to the mind and imagination 
of man that which is highest above sense. This is the source and 
foundation of all mysticism; and here, too, is the root of its many 
and awful dangers. Both in Judaism and in Ohristianity the warmth 
of a common consciousness of the divine ever surrounds those who 
are penetrated by their sanctions, keeping them from finding comfort 
in worshipping on the cold bosom of Nature. The Queen of Heaven 
could never fill the great vacant need awakened in the Jewish 
heart by that dim associated communion with the divine which 
even the temple service infallibly instilled in the heart of the 
simplest-minded and most earthly. It is in’ the active unreat 
generated of this sense of communion that the Jew differs from 
all other Eastern races—a spark of which, too, we see gleaming 
through the keen enthusiasm of the Arebs as they roll wildly over 
continents—the name of Allah on their lips and in their hearts. 


. * Mr. F. W. Néwman’s dictum, “The Soul must become a women,” is significant here. 
, È . t 
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Eastern mysticism refines away everything secular in a self- 
absorbing optimism. The lowest is seen to be traversed by spiritual 
lines which, on every side, lose themselves in mystery. Hence it is, 
that viewed apart from that great public sentiment in which nations 
approach each other the closelier the more spiritual and civilized 
they are, such possibilities of awful prostifution lie in the most 
intimate and secret relations of life. George MacDonald has well 
gaid somewhere, that “God alone can satisfy a woman.” It is 
because of this that the idea of God being thrown in behind the 
most degrading sexual associations, women have fallen, fascinated 
and powerless, under the will and lust of priests. Hence the awful 
degradation of the wild Bacchio dances, the prostitution of women 
in ancient temples at certain fixed seasons, and the horror of 
Maharajah rites in Bombay. Hence, too, the Mormonism, the Free- 
Love, the Perfectionism, the Spiritual Wifehood of America. In 
the Hebrew history we see evidence of the peculiar opposition and 
struggle of two tendencies—on the part of the people a continual 
proclivity, like all other Orientals, to run the sexual distinction 
through existence, and we see them as often authoritatively, and as 
though by a power beyond themselves, called back and restrained. 
The two principles which elsewhere we see opposed by abstraction, 
realize equal union and equilibrium in the revelation deposited in 
the Jewish Scriptures—the ground of which is severely moral. 

Since the bulk of this article was written, the writer has had the 
happiness to read Mr. Matthew Arnold’s recent clever strictures 
on the Hebraistio element. We confess we would much rather 
accept the Teutons than the Jews as the types of preponderant 
action. And yet, even in the Teutons, there is the deepest vein 
of serious and absorbed, although childlike contemplation, with- 
out which they had neither left behind them their sagas nor those 
strange sign-manuala which have wrought their magic impres- 
sion on whole continents, through the little admixture they gave 
to race. The Jows were men of action, but only as by compul- 
sion; their spontaneous tendency was speculative and polytheistic 
and idolatrous like their neighbours’, as is abundantly proved by the 
burning words and the sad and terrible reproofs of their prophets, 
even from Moses downwards, no less than by the position into which 
they alid when the mantle fell no more on the sons of the prophets, 
and when left to themselves they began to worship the Queen of 
Heaven, and tried to transform their Revelation into a fine-spun 
philosophy of Talmuds and Kabbalas. In this point, indeed, which’ 
Mr. Arnold seems to us to huye missed, simply because his own 
mind being really a Platonized Oriental one, he approached the 
Jews too much in a spirit of repulsion, lies the whole significance of 
that great people’s history. And it is charged with the deepest 
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significance to us in this inquiry, inasmuch as we hold that the Jews 
are the missionaries of morals in virtue of the presence being more 
distinct in their history than in any other of a power beyond them- 
selves, forcing the individual consciousness and the social conscious- 
ness into harmony at every great crisis which met them. N otwith- 
standing those manifest tendencies to fall’ into the dualism of the 
East which we have noticed, the Jews were wonderfully preserved 
from admitting, or at all events giving verge to, the principle of sex 
in religious worship; and thus while they are the conservers of the 
unity of God, they are at the same time the practical exponents of 
purer morals. And it is because we see in their Scriptures the 
proper meeting-point of what is essential and distinctive in Eastern 
and Western thought to the correction of both in their extreme 
tendencies, that we thus exalt them asa people whose history is rife 
with lessons for both East and West. Indeed, were it possible for 
us to strike a balance, we might be forced to say that the Jewish 
Scriptures were Western rather than Oriental Could we lay weight 
on that peculiar theory of Hegel, to the effect that world-historical 
developments are only possible in temperate zones, we might find 
corroboration in the sacred writings of Palestine, which, as has bean 
well said, seems to be a happy mixture of all kinds of acanery, 
climate, and temperature.* It is an old-fashioned idea that the 
Hebrew was the original language, and that Jerusalem was the 
centre of the earth. The idea may contain a truth deeper than o 
merely geographical or philological one. At all events the Hebrew 
Scriptures, when compared with those of any other people, are, even 
in a literary point of view, central and complete. They seem, like the 
mountain lake, to reflect the whole heaven of human destiny and possi- 
bility; what is highest coming out clearest. And this we unhosi- 
tatingly attribute to the fact that both forms of the divine conscious- 
ness are kept alive in the nation, and more perfectly balanced than 
in any other national’ history. When the individual sense tended 
to lose itself in symbol and ritual, a prophet arose and spoke to the 
priests and people, as though with a voice from the deepest region in 
their own souls which habit and worldly satisfaction had but curtained 
over. The result is that their sacred writings are final as spiritual 
symbols within their own range, dogma being enlightened by a 
sense of its mirroring God’s ways and will as to man’s outward 
course Here below ; the mystical element again justifying the rights 
of the individual soul in that sacred region within which external 
law can never come. Two influences ware here at work to harmonize, 
to simplify, and to make clear, certein, and concise. The one was 
the limit set to mystical and allegorical interpretations by the very 
reverence in which the Scripture was held (of this we shall say more 
. * Btanley, “Jewish Church,” i, p. 308; and Isao Taylor's “ Hebrew Poetry,” p. 80. 
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anon), and the demand made upon each individual for a regular and 
consistent observance, by which each member of the “ congregation ” 
was continually held in most intimate and beautiful association with 
the whole, and properly not only with Jewry, but with humanity, 
for nothing is more significant, though nothing was more frequently 
forgotten by them, than the promise that in Abraham’s seed all 
nations should be blessed. The only phase of European life which 
will afford a parallel with that of any period of Jewish development 
is the earlier period of Greek history—the Homeric age, and that 
which followed it just before the introduction of ideas and customs 
from Egypt and from Asia. Tho Greeks have only written— 
and that most imperfectly, compared with the Hebrews—the initial 
portion of a sacred book; they stopped short when mystery and 
wild religious Eastern revel became a serious part of their social 
life. The inalienable right which, according to Eastern ideas, each 
man must have to prophesy, in virtue of the possibility that lies in 
him for identification with the divine, renders impoasible a canonical 
or sacred book in the sense in which Westerns understand it. Hence 
all Oriental Scripture is self-conscious, formless, and without end. 
The distinction between sacred and profane has properly perished, 
and there can be no Scripture. The anathema at the end of the New 
Testament, on he who shall add to or take from the canon, expresses 
the very soul of Western religious culture. 

But we spoke of the great struggle which has from early ages till 
now been going on between the principles which Eastern and Western 
religion respectively represent. With respect to Judaism, Mahom- 
medanism, and Ohristianity alike, the history of their contact with 
Eastern peoples is nothing but the record of a struggle between 
mysticism and dogmatic beliefs. We have already seen how oom- 
pletely this is true of Judaism. The Jewish mind, so far as it is 
Eastern, was constantly struggling to throw in between itaelf and 
its objective religion the soft buffers of mystical interpretation. 
Even from the Persians, during the captivity, the Jews learned new 
modes of interpretation, and were, no doubt, surprised and proud to 
find that whatever was loftiest and purest in the Zoroastrian doctrine 
seemed to have been kindled by stray sparks from the fire which now 
lay concealed and smouldering under those thick layers of ceremony 
and rite to which their religion had been reduced.* Then as to 
Mahommedanism: there can be no doubt that it continues to main- 
tain ita hold on the Eastern mind and conscience more by reason of 
the peculiar points of affinity it permits and suggests with old forms 
of Eastern mysticism, than because of the dogmatic elements which, 
so far as they have esential human value, are but reflections of 
what Ohristianity has most assuredly derived from the Judaic. 


* M. Franck, “La Kabbala” p. 214. 
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The Dervishes of to-day are but new and more consistent Sofees, 
struggling to adapt Mahomet’s doctrines to old aspociations—to run 
them into the old grooves, through which spiritualistio thought 
pulsed freely in old time. Had Mahommedanism not presented 
this capability of association with what is so inherent in Eastern 
thought and habit, it had not succeeded by its dogma, which the 
Mussulman poets from the first have known so well how to fuse 
and melt in the glow of their fiery enthusiasm. Abject submission 
to the will of the Supreme, and a gradual closing of the eye to all 
sharp moral distinctions, precisely in the degree that religious fervour - 
is excited, which fervour is held to justify and even render sacred all 
forms of bodily enjoyment, this, as we have sean, is of the essence of 
Eastern thought and religious custom, and m Mahommedaniam it 
finds its most systematic sanctions.* - 


* M. Ubicini, ane of the greatest orientalists, speaks of the doctrine of the Dervishes 
as baing nothing but the Sofeiam which was rife in the Bast long prior to tho advent of 
Mahomet; and he attempts to trace its origin through the theoaracies of Egypt and 
Indie, the searet schools of the Pythagoreans, and the mystic dreams of the Neo- 
Platonists. Ho finds Sofeiam to be based on a “ spirit of holy abstraction,” and traces 
` its influence on the Koran itself, in the mystical emanation which is its leading idee. 
And no doubt he is correct here; for nothing is clearer than that Mahomet, in virtue 
of the dominance of the mystical emanation-idea in him, yan the sexual distinction 
_ through existence, and was almost inconsistent in the way in which he sought to guard 
the theological sphere from its untoward intrusions. In the Koran we read, “ We 
havo created all things double, but we say that God is one and mique; and again, 
“God made the creation as an emanation, and will afterwards cause it to re-enter 
himself.” (Koran, v. 4.) The Dervishes, however, practically melt away the dogma 
by which the prophet sought to establish the unity of God in the free outflow of 
their mystical imaginings, A double senso is thus yielded by which the sexual ides 
is cunningly re-carried up into the highest spiritual reality. “ Paradise, hell, and all 
the other dogmas of positive religions, are only so many allegories, whose spirit is only 
- known to thé Bofee."’ The Dervishes insist on an inner, hidden sense of the Koran, 
Aa dade Dalers, in opposition to the commonly-received sense—a’ dade Zdhires ; and 
the’appearance, so soon after the triumphs of Mehommedanisn, of the sect Karmathat, 
with whom the Koran is mere myrstio allegory, thus becomes ossentially significant. 
Mahommodaniam, in the hands of its Sofeee—tike Judaism in the hands of its Rabbis 
—repurges itself in this way from its Western adhesions, as is well seen in the loftiest 
of its poetry, in which the mystio double sanso—whioh Mr. Lane (“ Modem Egyptians,” 

p-'278) well says is the socret of the “blending of Hoentiousness and religion” —ts 
paramount, To trace the influence which this mystical double sense, having been carried 
info Europe in the Middle Ages, exarcised on Italian and Spanish literature, giving rise 
‘to that postical license, spiritualistic saxuality, and cicisbaiam, of which Petrarch and 
Dante are the great medissval exponents on diametrically opposite sides, would be a great 
theme: our space permits us only to say further thet the reverence for fools and idiots 
as saints both in Arabia and Egypt is a worship which proceeds from the principle of 
abstraction. “The idiot or fool is yulgarly regarded as a being whose sid [italics aro 
ours] is in heaven, while his grosser part mingles among ordinary mortals; the grossest 
acts do not affect hie fame for sanctity; for they are considered as the results of the 
abstraction of his mind from worldly things; his soul, or reasoning faculties, being ' 
wholly absorbed in devotion, so that his passions are left without control. Some of 
these idiots go about parfectly naked, and are so highly venerated thet the women, 
instead of avoiding them, sometimes suffer these wretches to take any liberty with them 
in the public streota.” (Lane, p. 228.) The worship of animals, in one of its phases at 
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But with Judaism it was different. This, however, was not because 
Judaism did not enclose a mystical element, but rather because 
this mystical element, like ocean waters under full moon, was 
continually drawn up, as it were, above the common level on which 
it could possibly have been made to sanction license, by the voices 
of those prophets and teachers who spoke from the despest con- 
sciousness of the nation to rebuke what, nevertheless, seemed its 
natural and inevitable tendency. This, as we have said, is the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Jewish history. This it is which marks 
the seed of Abraham as being a “ peculiar people.” It was owing to 
this, and not because of any arbitrary separation from the other 
peoples of the Kast, that they were kept apart, bearing with them a 
religious consciousness destined yet to break out in the fulness of the 
time, and colour the progress of the world. An objective revelation 
was made unto them in old time; they constantly tended to fall into 
the very same courses as the nations around them, even to kneading 
of cakes to the Queen of Heaven, and into all the filthy excesses 
that have ever accompanied such worship; but the voice from the 
inner consciousness was always heard strong and clear before matters 
had come to the worst, calling them back to old dogmas, forms, and 
lawes, which were the highest expressions and symbols of that inner 
consciousness that never wholly died out among them. 

Thus the Jows were unlike any other Eastern nation, specially in 
this—that the peculiar place which their prophets held among them 
never allowed them to fall away into indulgence in that mere mys- 
tical abstraction which is the ground-element of all other Oriental 
religions, although, as we have said, Judaism did enclose a large 
element of mysticism. And this fact has very peculiar bearings © 
upon the whole question of old morality and new. For one thing, 
the Jews were so fenced about by dogma and ceremonial require- 
ment, that absorbing abstraction was, even on this account, impos- 
sible to them. They are pre-eminently practical and enterprising ; 
and, strangely enough, the whole course of their history seems, even 
on a natural view of it, as though calculated to wean them more and 
more from habits and tendencies which are peculiarly Eastern. They 
are kept for long years moving about, without settled home or oppor- 
tunities of settled observance ; having reached the Promised Land— 
a land not literally flowing with milk and honey, but only yielding 








least, is an application of the same thing. Perhaps AL Garcin do Tassy hes considered 
Sofeaiam more philosophically than any other scholar, and in his preface to his trans- 
lation of the great Oriental spiritualistio poem, “ Mantio Uttar,” as well as in his wall- 
known work, “ Le Poésie philosophique et religieuse chex les Persana,”’ he has commu- 
nicated much that is valuable and interesting. The English reader will get a good 
notion of Soofecism from two easily obtainable books, “The Dervishes,” by John P. 
Brown (Trubner), and the little compilation titled “ Oriental Mysticism,” by E. H, 
Palmer, of St. John's College, Cambridge (Bell and Daldy). 
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to the hand of the diligent—and years of prosperity and indulgence 
having reduced them to formalists and sensualists, they are sent into 
captivity, and on their return have to rebuild their temple. It was 
in this way that those virtues of thoroughness and persistency of 
which Goethe speaks with such enthusiasm,* were built up alowly 
from generation to generation among them. The prophecy of a 
recent thoughtful writer in the Spectator,t that the virtues thus 
formed, maintained, and annealed into the national character by 
years on years of trying change and adversity, may dissolve before 
the more searching sun-heat of prosperity and power, is thus not 
without some shadow of ground, though we can scarce help sym- 

pathixing with, as we recall, some words of an old, thoughtful, and 
very conservative north-country Oalvinist, whose Oalvinism was so 
deep and genuine that it led him to reverence, with a reverence we 
can nowadays scarce understand, whatever was atrong and enduring 

and had the least evidence on it of the stamp of God’s hand. This man’s 
minister, smitten with a mania for the conversion of the Jews, had 
waited on him several times fora subscription. ‘ Weel-a-weel,” said 
the old man at last, after listening to a long harangue on the claims 
the Jews had on Ohristians, “weel-a-weel, I suppose I maun gie yo 
summat; but I canna say L wud jist like to see the verra hindmost 
Jew convertit; the world wouldna be the same to me ava, see ye; 
an’ my Bible wadna luik sae real-like somehoo.” This was itself a 
sort of Pagan fatalism, very thorough and very real of its kind, with 
a strange, far-off reflection of some Jewish, or, at all events, Eastern, 
element in it, which we dare say the clergyman deeply mourned 
over, though he did not refuse the old farmer’s bank-note. 

This peculiar quality of practical persistency and power of facing 
and of coping with the rolling miscellany of new and strange facta 
and forces, is undoubtedly due to the development of that distinctively 
un-Oriental dislike to abstraction which we have noted as charac- 
teristic of the thoughts and habits bred by his religion in the Jew. And 
it has had very peculiar influences. The idea of identification with the 
divine being conditioned by a certain power of abstraction from external 
objects, and even from natural duties, lies, as we have seen, at the 
root of Eastern morality in the idea of marriage and the place of woman. 

This principle has a very intimate bearing also on the great 
question which, raised a short time ago in the Pal Mall Gasstte, 
has created considerable interest,—marriage and the relative position 
of the sexes under it. We cannot help feeling that in this discussion 
our view of Western thought as it differs from Eastern finds sur- 
prisingly clear illustration. A moral relation involving physical 
elements, and surrounded on every side by mystical sanctions, finds 
itself sealed in certain legal forms; and henceforth the Western 

* « Wilhelm Metster’s Wanderjahre.” + Spectator, March 28th, 1868. 
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tendency (as seen in the arguments of both parties in this debate) is 
to completely eliminate those mystical elements, and to view the 
relation as a merely legal one. But the simple question of how 
these legal forms came to be suggests an answer, directing us back to 
those mystical affinities which strangely absorb the very distinctions 
on which the legal view must always rest. Without conscious or 
unconscious recognition of these, legal authority can in no wise 
preserve or keep intact the marriage bond. But, happily for Eurppean, 
or at all events English, opinion, the marriage relation is so fenced 
about by serious and sacred associations, that the general mind (with 
rare exceptions scarce worth mentioning) does always import some- 
thing more into it than the legal view; a common consciousness 
(with a ground of divinity behind it) outside the individual intellect 
still controls and subordinates it, so that without refining overmuch, 
the common mind accepts the legal bond as the best possible symbol 
of the highest reason, as Mr. Matthew Arnold would say. In the 
Eastern idea we have the masculine and feminine elements set up 
against each other,—the one coercing the other even on the very 
line by which it moves towards fulfilling its highest spiritual destiny, 
and polygamy—the last practical form of sexual inequality—comes 
as the inevitable result of voiding those points of spiritual influence 
in which the distinction of sex perishes in a higher indistinotion, one 
side of which is the childhood that comes of looking upon childhood 
in an equal and undivided paternity.~ Practically the individual 
soul touched to ita highest issues has always confessed to this great 
_ spiritual law, even under the deadening weight of polygamy itself. 
Many wives cannot be equally loved. One must be ina deeper sense 
the wife. “No, by Allah, I loved Kadijah best—she first believed 

in me,” said Mahomet to the half-jealous young wife of his older days, 
. and by this he asserted in the highest form possible under polygamy 

the spiritual law of marriage. One of our sweetest lady-poets has 

beautifully set the idea to music :— 

_ Of slaves ho had many, of wives but one ; 
There is but one God for the soul, he said, 
And but one moon for the sun.” 

The reader will notice with what unconscious truthfulness the poet 

here directly associates monotheism with the spirit of monogamy. 

Thus, even in the East, the true moral idea of marriage will force 
itself through layers of drift and ashes, and wherever it has done so 


* The following, which we have read in the Spestater of July 18th, while the above 
wes in the printer's hands, is significant es indicating en approech from the practical 
aide to our point of view: “ Wo should say, and we think Miss Taylor would say, that 
the centre of authority in the family is some variable point which depends on the way 
in which the husband’s and the wife's influences variously work on eech other—and 
which is often materially altered by the appearance on the scene of children.” 
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there the Easterns have been practically strongest. Itis vain to try © 
‘to determine. or fix any measure of difference as of inferior and 
superior between the two elements involved in the marriage tie, with 
a view to practical aids in settling difficulties. Why? Simply 
because the moral influences out of which marriage takes its truly 
public or practical form lie in the identity or harmonious meeting- 
point of the two elementa, which are equal in the necessity for their 
joyous and unfettered presence together as they thus emerge. Law 
only exists as a negative force here as elsewhere, and has no positive 
quality as primarily and directly determining true relations. * 

. Now how does the Hebrew idea stand in respect to this tendency? 
It grounds monogamy in the very heart of its mysticism,—sets it like 
a chased gem in a border of gold,—throwing the very. soul of its 
dogma into the midst of its mystical poetry, thus consecrating and 
humanizing it, In the Song of Solomon, Western and Eastern ideas 
meet and embrace each other; and woman, through the very fact 
of being made the symbol of one of the factors in the highest, 
purest, and most unsexual spiritual bond, is lifted ip to an equal 
religious level with man. The Hebrew woman never was a tool, a 
slave, a plaything; the tendency was rather to eliminate from the 
` sexual relation all sentiment and passion, so that woman might be 
emancipated from the burdens which fell on her among other Eastern 
peoples. Mr. F. W. Newman, a reluctant witness, confesses this. 


« Although the laws of Moses,” he writes, ‘‘as we read them, definitely 
permit and regulate polygamy, the custom nowhere existed tn the body of the 
nation. Mists adit D5 1) NAE Gad E ALAS 
opposed to ths polygamio spirit ;ł and, in such a state of things, to suppose the 
evil practice would seem so easy that one would wonder why it should 
be sanctioned, especially when it is once child and parent of despotism, and 
thereby in direct contravention to the whole genius qf the Hebrew institutions. 
It must nevertheless be remembered, that when the safety of a tribe de- 
pended on its population, the law of marriage could hardly be the same as 
when the moral influences of that state are chiefly looked to; and when a 
cartan public disgrace is incurred by leaving no representative in one’s 
social position, both of the married parties would sometimes become desirous 
of a deviation from strict monogamy. . . . As under the monarchy (by 
the license of the oe practice was fixed, and could no longer be 
got rid of, the natio w would then, at loast, bs forcad to sanction and 
would ssk to regulate it, though often in vain as regards Heeo vere. 
The miserable results of it appear tn the history.”} - 


* “The law enjoins a [Muslim] husband who has two ar more wives to be wiclotiy 
impartial to tham in every respect; bwt compliance with tis distatss om ihis matter is rare. 
a BAT a In many (if not most) cases the lasting favourite is sof the most hendsome ; 
and her relative condition ,and comfort invariably depend, not so much on his caprice, 
or her own personal charms, as on her generel oonduct and disposition.” (Lane's 
“ Modern Egyptians,” p. 183 mots) At p. 181 the reader will find some remarks on the 
depraving effects of the facility of divorce, which he may bear in mmd when we come 
to speak of the Jewish Rabbis and thetr modifications of the Mosaic laws in this respect. 

t The Italics are ours. 

t “ History of the Hebrew Monarchy,” p. 18. We can only here set alongside of Mr. 
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In thus setting down and basing in religious ideas tho spiritual 
equality of man and woman, we have the first trace of that influence 
to which Ohristianity, through the Teutonic races and their deep rever- 
ence for woman, atlength gave highest consecration. And it is precisely 
here that, returning on Christianity, we see repeated the same process 
of strife between mysticiam and dogmatic belief, or between spi- 
ritualism and religion, as we find in Judaism and Mahommedanism, 
the only difference being that it kindles round the very opposite pole 
of thought respecting the relation of the sexes. Platonic ideas, them- 
selves derived from the East through different mediums, were at a very 
early stage of the history of Christianity introduced into Ohristian 
thought by a sort of untoward inoculation. By Ben Shetach first, and 
Philo afterwards, they had in a certain form been interjected into 
Judaism itself, and had led to some very peculiar resulta. The ten- 
dency of Christianity thus corrupted was to induce an almost Oriental 
contempt for common duties and the common ties of nature, in order 
that complete repose and purity of spirit might be sought in contem- 
plation. The movement was Oriental in the end sought after, but 
only half Oriental in the means. And where it was not Oriental 
only was it beneficial to the world. Asceticism and Monasticiam 
idealized and spiritualized woman, while, however, it tended to leave 
her exposed to all the dangers from which it sought immunity for 
itself. But as the tendency rested on a genuine idea imperfectly 
apprehended, it was not solely bad in its influence. Its effects 
have only been evil where the desire of spiritual completeness 
has led to an absolute and unnatural separation between individual 
desire and all external law and rule; in short, between the aspi- 
rations of the soul and the conventions of society. The most 
striking result of this tendency has been the worship of the feminine 
element, which, throwmg into the Western mind new and pregnant 
Newman’s somewhat soeptioal and guarded admissions Mr. Matthow Arnold’s recent 
categorioal deliverance (Corn iH Magazins for August), that no one “who is not manacled 
and hoodwinked by his Hebraism can believe that, as to love and marriage, our reason 
and the necessities of our humanity have their true, sufficient, and divine law ax essed. 
for them by tho voice of any Oriental and polygamous mation like the Hebrews, ..... a 
Semitic people, whose wisest king had seven hundred wives and three hundred ooncu- 
bines” Our readers themselves must decide whether the authority of men lke Pressel, 
Jost, and Newman must shrink and pele before such a delicate, cultured, and discrimi- 
nating turn as this of Air. Matthew Arnold. In the year 2868 Macaulay's Now Zee- 
Jander—a later Mr. Matthew Arnold—having penetrated to the site of the British 
Museum, and by great luck found among tho ruins a torn discoloured file of tho Par- 
liementary Reports, will doubtless draw important conclusions respecting the morals of 
poor dead England from what he reads there about the Contagious Diseases Act, and 
will raise a laugh against the Philistine-worshipping Philistines of the New Britain of 
the South! And seeing that Ar. Arnold does thus throw a cunningly-flourished tatal- 
lestuad bombshell within the circle of those facts on whioh the religious life is supported, 
it cannot be too much to refer him to some significant words in Masmsdlan’s Megerins for 
February, 1863, pp. 328, 820, “ The Aeart of the Bible ts not thers "’—oortainly not in Mr. 
Arnold's clever generalization from exceptions,’ 
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seeds of thought and purpose, has coloured it ever aince. We see 
it in all the fruitful benignant amenities of chivalry, in the Roman 
Church, on the one hand in the celibacy of the priesta and the insti- 
tution of nuns, and on the other in the worship of the Virgin. We 
seo it also in the peculiar position to which woman is relegated 
in the Comtian scheme, which is the strangest of all returns upon an 
Eastern original It is a kind of gigantic somersault of thought. 
Woman is the object of worship,—Time, past, present, and future, is 
to be worshipped under three representations of her; and yet 
woman, simply because she cannot approve herself a “thinker,” is , 
to find her highest object in ministering to the lower necessities of 
the lords of thought. But by this very ministration she practically 
becomes his spiritual equal, and it is here that Comte is Western. 
The Eastern idea appears and disappears in the conception like the 
shadowy waves that pas over the wheat. And it is this which 
explains Oomte’s hold upon a certain class of advanced thinkers, who 
would even go the length of demanding the franchise for woman. 
Very strange it is, truly, to see how the Song of Solomon becomes a 
sort of petition to the British House of Commons, presented by the 
hands of Mr. John Stuart Mill, who accepts Comte’s philosophy 
and yet repudiates his religion! But from the worship of humanity 
a thoughtful man may well look for strange developments. 

. After this somewhat long excursion, which yet was essential to 
_our clearly developing the great points in a question so pregnant 

as to involve the leading facts of universal history, it may not 
be amiss,.by way of returning upon our own time, to notice some of 
the recent English deliverances upon the Talmudical writings, which 
in our bumble opinion tend to confuse great principles in the undue 
and unwise exaltation of a strangely incongruous book. Mr. Deutech 
and Mr. R. Stuart Poole certainly well deserve, as they have 
obtained, high praise for the enthusiasm they have brought to the 
business; for no amount of dry and tedious acholarship and presenta- 
tion of facts, however startling, would have served to kindle the 
interest which has recently played around this half-forgotten oracle. 
Tt is therefore with all the more pain that we find ourselves com- 
pelled to assert for the canonical body of the Jewish writings their 
due place, into which “ humanistic,” but one-sided, criticiam has 
almost put the:Talmud. And the first thing we have to say is, 
that in it we have a long and irregular line along which Jewish 
thought travels directly away from the essential and characteristic 
basis of Scripture to identify itself more and more with the spirit « 
of Oriental speculation. It isa most noticeable fact, and one which 
has an intimate bearing on our whole subject, that as soon as there 
arose the tendency (which is the dominating feature of Talmudic 
writing, especially in its later phase) to eink the dogmatic or strictly 
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moral element of the Jewish doctrine in mystical interpretations, 
artificial refinements, and verbal distinctiona, that very change of 
dialect, wrought by contact with other races, which chiefly induced 
this, sufficed to sharply fence off the commentary from the text— 
the Talmudic writings from the Seripture—the former thus being 
formed into a kind of soft buffer to preserve the other from any 
deterioration through the necessarily disintegrating action of Eastern 
ideas and habita in intimate contact with Hebrew thought. It is 
because all other Sacred Writings have been exposed to such oon- 
tinual interjection and modification that they are comparatively - 
inextricable, corrupt, and unreliable; and the fact, which is quite 
historical and confessed, of the neglect into which, prior to the 
Captivity, the Hebrew Scriptures had fallen among tho Jews them- 
selves, would almost of itself suffice to prove that as something 
extraordinary had been at work in producing these writings, so 
it remained at-work in preserving them:* Mr. Deutsch, in the 
Quarterly, speaks of the Talmud, not once but repeatedly, as being so 
thoroughly Eastern as to be absolutely unique, and yet he is wrapped 
in wonder why the fate of such a book should have been to be 
practically cast out and rejected from modern Western thought. 
Mr. Deutsch somehow fails to see clearly that the love of searching 
into that which is secret and hidden, and carefully elaborating 
it, is Eastern, and utterly opposed to the spirit of deepest 
portions of the Scripture which most need interpretation, and yet 
most defy it, while they carry on their front a clear, immediate, 
practical reference which has recommended itself to the hearts and 
consciences of the Westerns, tutored to action and not to casuistry. 
But in saying that the Talmud is so essentially and exclusively 
Eastern in spirit, Mr. Deutsch himself ynconsciously gives the 
reason of the historical phenomenon at which he wonders, and 
supplies the assertion upon which we shall rest our lever to try and 
move the work from the position in which he has laboured to placo it. 
And to adopt a style much in vogue with Mr. Deutsch’s friends, 
we shall weight the near end of our lever with a series of facts. 

I. Take, then, first, this small group of historical facts. Wherever 
the Talmud in the least adds to or modifies the morals of the Mosaic 
code, it aims at assimilating ‘them to a purely Oriental pattern. To 
save ourselves from wandering, we shall take as typical and illus- 
trative the Talmud’s manner of dealing with woman. From what 
the philo-Talmuds say, we should fancy woman was here first 
assigned her true place, and the harsh detail of some of the Mosaic 


* It is indeed a very peculiar fact that the language which the non-Rabbinioal wiiters 
of the Talmudio period “employ is another style of Hebrow than that of tho schools, 
Tare or less to tho Biblical standard.” (See Etheredge’s excellent 

"7 -hinhte” book vi o. 3.) 
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prescriptions melted down in the glow of a purified relation between 
man and woman. Nothing of the kind. The Talmnudists made it 
suit their own interest to loosen the marriage bond on evory side, 
giving verge to a most Mormon-like freedom. They qualified, they 
quibbled, they split hairs in order to make divorce more easy and 
accommodating. They even went the length of identifying certain 
forms of physical uncleanness with certain forms of moral unclean- 
ness, 80 that a thoughtless or careless wife could bo legally put away 
because she had committed such an offence as letting the soup burn, 
or spilling a drop of oil on her upper garments. It directly sanctions 
polygamy, and reduces woman to the Oriental level. Rabbis Akiba 
and Hillel, though much vaunted for purity and nobleness, both lay 
it down that a man may put away his wife if he seesa more beautiful 
syoman than she is; if she “ find not favour in his eyes” itis enough. 

2. Take another historical fact, still more peculiar. The Rab- 
binical religion, notwithstanding its external air of exclusiveness 
and bigotry, nevertheless, in the third and fourth centuries, managed 
not only to assort strangely with Gentile religions, but to make 
proselytes without oxciting any hostility to speak of—a peculiar 
fact, which speaks conclusively onough as to its Eastern character. 

8. Takd a third historical fact. Tho Quarterly reviewer will 
surely not deny that competent authorities have held the opinion 
that tho Talniudists incorporated into their traditions, from, Chris- 
tianity, somo of the best and purest of ite sayings, as well as some 
of its morals. This was easy; for it should bo remembered that, 
in the time of Christ, and after it, not only was the Talmud 
«unwritten, but unbounded regard was held for the order—‘ Things 
delivercd by word of mouth must not bo recorded ’””—a provision 
vory akin to the ordinances of Oriental pooples, which, by fencing 
round the priesthood with psoudo-sacred protections, have materially 
jinpeded human progross. It is possible Mr. Deutsch may havo 
good ground for holding this not to bo tho fact; still ho cannot 
dispute this other fact, that scholarly students of the Talmud havo 
firmly hold it; and ho would only have acted fairly by ignorant 
readers had he told’thom that such views had been held by such 
men, while ho would have helped thoso who have paid moro atten- 
‘tion-to tho subject, had he finally brushed away with conclusivo 
evidanco tho last lingering cobweb of such a notion. 

4. Take a fourth fact. In its cruel persccution of horetics who 
were defenccless, Rabbinism is only equalled by Alahommodaniam. 
Even its own child, the noble Maimuni, keenly felt its exclusive rigour. 

5. Take even a fifth fact. The absolute and despairing rationalism, 
or rather scepticism, which, casting its arms round tho great and 


central hopes of the Jewish poaplo; which though, 
materialized, had vet-wnnrdaorfol-- 3 | 
| | 
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the different sections into one, tended directly to reduce the Jews to 
the same indifference as characterized second-century Rome. Many 
of the later Talmudista are infected with this, and some of the most 
eminent of them seem to have looked with a kind of pitying scorn 
upon. the very doctrine which was the centre round which the spiritual 
aspirations of the nation circled. Even Hillel, the noblest of the 
Talmudists, could warn the people against expectations of a Messiah. 
“No such king will ever appear,” said he. Hence, perhaps, the 
ground for Mr. F. W. Newman’s severe deliverance: “The unex- 
pansive and literal materialism of the later Rabbi, out of which has 
proceeded nearly all that is unamiable in the Jewish character.” * 

6. Two still more modern facts may be noted. First, that in the 
East, where the Jews are brought into close contact with Orientals, 
they soon lose much of their mastering peculiarities, and fall almost 
to the same barbarian level as their neighbours, mixing up heathen 
rites with their worship ; secondly, that the Western or “ reforming ” 
Jews reject the Talmud, and fall back on the Mosaic code to adapt 
it to the necessities of Western life—a circumstance not without 
significance, notwithstanding that the “reforming” Jews are some- 
what tinged with that kind of materialistic rationalism of which the 
later Talmudists are the main originators. 

The Talmud, then, viewed in the light of these few facts (to which 
many others might be added), may be regarded os one form in 
which the later Jews allowed themselves license in tendencies they 
had in common with the neighbouring Orientals, while yot they 
could justify abstraction, allegory, and artificial refinements (utterly 
alien to the spirit and purpose of their early Scriptures) by the mere 
fact of professed devotion to the Written Law. And it is like 
Eastern sacred books in this respect, that it does not tend to purify 
itself, as Ewald very eloquently says tradition should do under the 
action of time.t As the body of tradition grew, the Rabbis more 
and more devoted themselves to the business of interpretation, and 
as the different opinions of distinguished Rabbis on the nicest verbal 
points give riso to differences sufficient to originate different schools 
and breed rivalries—as, for instance, those of Jehuda and Jehochanen, 
and those of Shammai and Hillel—the labour of reducing Talmudio 
deliverances to unity may be conceived. And certainly all we have 
read about the Talmudic Jews does not favour Mr. Arnold’s idea 
that the spontaneous Hebrew characteristic tendency is action! The 
study of the Unwritten Law and disputes on the varied interpreta- 
tions of the doctors became more and more tho business of life, and 


> “History of Hebrew Monarchy,” p. 347. 

+ “Tradition, dropping or holding loosely the more evanescent parts, but proserving 
the basis of the story moro tenaciously, performs in its sphere the same purification 
which time works on all earthly things.” 
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Rebbinism fell away at last to mere empty speculation. The his- 
torical proof of which assertion is, that the later Talmnudists are the 
most obscure, mystical, and extravagant, as witness, in instance, 
Ben Joachi and Josef bar-Chijja. 

The difference between the Talmud and the Bible is so great, 
indeed, in point of mere form or style, that on this ground alone one 
would be justified in demurring to many of Mr. Deutach’s statements. 
The one is prolix and painfully interminable ; the vein of gold has to be 
sought for in tons of quarts. In tho Bible all is simple, concise, 
condensed, direct. These four facta, which are as historical aa any 
the Quarterly writer has given us, want explanation—(1), the 
neglect into which the sacred Soripturea of the Jews fell prior to the 
Babylonian captivity; (2), the plain and professed practical exalta- 
tion of the Unwritten Law over these writings in later years; (8), 
the absolute and unshaken reverence with which the Jew, up to the 
seventeenth century, regarded the Talmudic’ deliverances ; and (4), 
the fact, which is the ground of the Quarterly article, that these 
traditions up till now, notwithstanding their many and manifest 
claims, have found no proper point of affinity with Western thought, 
while, at the same time, the Bible, the book which among the Jews 
was practically superseded by the Talmud,* is the accepted sacred 
book of European civilization. 

These facts solicit philosophical treatment, so that we shall look for- 
ward the more greedily to Mr. Deutsch’s book. For ourselves, we 
cannot help thinking that from the plane of free-thought our orthodox 
Quarterly reviewer circles round to meet the Rabbis in the reserved 
feeling of disrespect shown by them towards the Old Testament writ- 
ings. Atall events, we think we have indicated grounds sufficient 
to justify us in declining to view Christianity, so far as it is ethical, 
as a continuation in the direct line of the Talmud. 

Seeing this, it of course follows that we must regard Mr. Poole’s 
position as being yet worse than Mr. Deutsch’s, simply because he is 
less cautious and less satisfied with his facts. He must generalize, 
and the doctrine he lays down (see this Review, vol. vii. p. 114) is 
strictly this, that Ohristianity was a mere outflowering and vital 
application of Talmudic doctrine. We must at present content our- 
selves with saying, on the grounds of facts above presented, that this 
is not thé case, as our Lord Himself very categorically signified. Mr: 
Poole, though a most conscientious and laborious scholar, is scarcely'to 


* “The Written Law is water, the Mishna is wine, the Gemara is spiced wino,” 
is a specimen of sayings common among the Jews. And this is found in tho Talmud 
itself :—“They who study the Scnptures perform a work which may or say ot bo 
meritor ious ; they who study the ifishna oartainly perform a meritorious work, and 
will got their rowerd; but they who study the Gemara perform the most meritorious 


. work.” And again: “More lovely are tho words of the scribe than the words of the 


prophets.” The Ea -foh eee ibh spol epee one 
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be trusted as an original thinker; and here, in plainly drawing tho 
inferences Mr. Deutsch was too cautious to draw, he has simply laid 
himself childishly open to attack. The value of Jewish dogmas, let us 
say agnin, is that they represent more clearly than the religious and 
moral symbols of any other people the constant struggle that went 
on in their case between the two forms of the divine consciousness 
which we have already spoken of. To suppose that the Jews did not 
have any affinities with other Eastern nations in these tendencies which 
have made the higher results of their culture abnormal and unavail- 
able to the Western mind would be a radical mistake, and reduce 
their history to mere mechanical development. We repeat, their 
temptations to idolatry, to mysticism, to self-indulgence were very 
great, and the marvellous phenomenon of their history is, that tn spite 
of this they have handed down a set of dogmas which beer clearest 
possible testimony to the divine presence in history. M. Franck 
thus bears witness to the mystical and allegorizing tendency of 
the Jewish commentators and philosophers: “The doctrine of 
Emanation lay hidden in the carly abstract Jewish traditions.” 
This he traces to influences from the Zoroastrian doctrine, which, 
however, were, in his idea, assimilated by the Jews, because of 
rdances with their own earlier beliefs; in confirmation of which 
e finds that Zoroaster himself traces his doctrines back to tradi- 
ons still older—the spiritual fire with which he leavened and 
ieved. the gloomy demonology of Persia having been derived 
from Palestine. To hook these doctrines to the Bible, an anterior 
sense, precisely corresponding to that of Swedenborg, was read into 
it, and out of this came what is identical with the Logos of 
the Neo-Platonists. What the Jews borrowed was thus in reality 
their own; but, in its new form, it carried elements charged with mar- 
vellous powers of change. Thus the later Rabbinical writings and the 
religious practices of the Talmud, in his opinion, came from Zoroaster. 

“ It is evident from the Mischna,” he writes, ‘that the Jews possessed 
n secret doctrine concerning the Divine Being and the Croator. This was 
contained chiefly in two books,—‘ Zohar, or Book of Light,’ which em- 
braced the universal code of the Kabbala, and professes to be a commentary 
on the Pentateuch. The other is the ‘Book of Creation,’ in which the 
mystical meaning of the numerals—one to ten—is set forth. The doctrine 
of this book is that the Oreation is an emanation from the Creator. It 


is further taught in it that the grosser are developed from the less gross ; 
and in all this mingled speculations as to the Divine Verb—the Word.” * 


In the Kabbalistic philosophy we see the last two results of the 
Emanation-idea—the sexual distinction run up into the region of 
soul (for the Zohar distinctly speaks of God and Nature as masculine 
and feminine), and an absolute and unfaltering optimiam, issuing at 
lost, as all pantheistic mysticism does, in various forms of rationalism. 

+ “La Kabbala,” p. 193, of sgg. i 
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Re-absorption logically implicates pre-existenoe and reminiscence, 80 
that the Kabbalistic and. Platonio doctrines in their simplicity are 
really the complements of each other, and are easily fused together. 
The fact that neither the Mishna nor the Kabbala gives any place 
to Hell may therefore arise from the necessities of a rigid metaphysic, 
in which re-absorption is “both base and crown,” rather than from 
any distinctively “human” or (prospectively) Christian idea.* 

Thus, then, we have advanced another step in our course. From 
the earlier Kabbalists Philo learned, if, indeed, both did not drink 
from a common fountain; and they formed at least one of the 
influences which indirectly went to give shape to the Orientalized 
dreamings of the later Neo-Platonists. Both annihilate a com- 
mon spiritual ground in making “ each man the true Messiah and 
Saviour for himself,” and in reducing Nature to a half-illusive 
factor in a sexual bond. Plato, steeped in the spirit of the Hast, 
accommodated himself so far to the great tendency of his people 
as to speculatively run up the duality of sex into a unity in the 
perfect man; and yet practically, so far as he could be practical, he 
constantly insisted on Naturo as the passive or feminine element, 
the lower but still the plastic and formative plane of the soul itself, 
existing merely to individualize the masculine element, the highest 
visible form of which with him was the State.+ Man realizes what i 
generic in him only as he is one with the State; and woman, 
of the passive plastio element, is the mere tool of man, subject to the 
- utmost arbitrary coercion if it is suggested by state-needs. And 
here we may observe how it is that in all Eastern systems there is, 
along with abstraction from individual rights and duties, the utmost 
external despotiam. As the idea of perfection is held to lie in the 
submission of individual will to thet which most clearly reveals the 
spiritual, the line which binds the individuals comprising the whole 
to the highest symbol or manifestation of itis severed, and spirituality 
is reduced to blind implicit obedience. And as the State, or some 
form of caste, has, under such a mode of thought, always reared 
itself into a divine symbol, this has in its last issue become the ground 
and source of total and absolute prostration, all: individual spontaneity 
perishing in its process through the hard moulds of state or caste 
requirement ; and there follows in the lapse of years hard assimilation 
even of external type,—art, so far as art is possible, itself mirroring 

+ Wo find, to some extent, the same thing in Buddhism; and doubtless not a little of 
the influence of Buddha aroso from the manner in which he morally applied the doctrine 
of Emanation—the idea that man’s life neither begins with birth nor ends with death. 

+ We have spoken of Plato as steeped in the spirit of the Fast, and we have cherac- 
terized that spirit as tanding to seek secret moanings, and to delight in mystery. We 
might have added that it was the parent of magic. Mr. Locky says of Plato's philosophy 
that “whenever, cither before or after the’ Ohristian era, that philosophy has been 
in the ascendant, it has boen acoompanied by a tendency to magic.” — History of 
Rationalism, i p. 19. 
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the rosultant crampedr€=ed, and helplessly self-absorbed immobility. 
In the Oriontal idea, then, the State is, in some shape or other, the 
oxternal form in which the divine consciousnoss deposits itself, but 
as the individuals are not, and cannot be, practically regarded as 
members of the State, those manifold lines of individuality from 
which the consciousness of the whole should be continually fed, are 
cut off, and art and religion are both paralyzed and materialized.~ 
It is because Plato thus definitely disconnects the individual from 
the whole, and makes morals so absolutely dependent, both in essence 
and relation, upon distinctions of the intellect, that Mr. G. H. Levwea 
is justified in saying, as he does, that the system of Plato is not u 
moral system.t Thus it is not difficult to perceive how a mystical 
absorption which justifies an Antinomian freedom can consist with 
absolute subjection within the sphere of practical government. The 
State in the East is in the highest sense paternal ; but ite fatherhood, 
as Mr. Maurice beautifully points out with special reference to China, 
is despiritualized in all its more practical relations. 

Thus we can understand how Father Noyes § reached his idea of a 
theocracy being the last result of free love and spiritual wifehood ; 
it was by describing a portion of the circle which Plato and the 
Oriental sages also described, though, in his case, to far lower ends, 
——it was by moving so far along the same lines of individuality 
as Emerson constantly traverses, leaning always to the “Saviour 
within ourselves,” and annihilating external social forms, religious 
and other,—it was thus that sage Noyes attained the new evangel 
of theocratic government, which Mr. Hepworth Dixon has done so 
much to make familiar to us all. 

And here, now, after describing such a prolonged circle, we find 
ourselves free to deal with the Oriental ideas that are vibrating’ baok 
towards us from the far West, and to inquire how such a phenomenon 
como about. The first concomitant of American culture is Puritanism. 
That is the subsoil of the American charactor, itself a Westernized 
reflection of Judaism, with a tendency to run-in beneath the doctrine 
of divine sovereignty the gloomy and austere idea of Fate. This 
idea, however, carried to a new world, exhaustless in resource, 
bountifol and gigantic in natural production, where man seemed 
to master and control nature, and draw from hor abundant wealth, 
almost without effort, tended more and more to divorce itself from 
association with the inward and spiritual, and it recovered itself 
again in relation to the physical by man’s being compelled so 

~ Tt is because Mr. Matthew Arnold is constantly asserting this doctrine that we 
said hia mind was a Platonized Oriental one. Certainly it is not Groek; for the one 
element of mastering vitality in Greek civilization was the manner in which, by throw- 
ing religious sanctions behind every act, the atizen was frealy involved in the State. 


+ “ Hist of Philosophy,” pp. 198—211; and Archer Butler's “ Lectures,” vol. ii. p. 60. 
Į “ Roligions of tho World,” p. 118. $ See “Spiritual Wives,” ii, p. 176. 
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constantly to place himself in line with Nature, even to elicit her 
secreta and her riches.* Oombined w-th these causes was this other 
—the peculiar intermixtures of race. Here, then, we find as a 
result fhe genuine Oriental duality——inward freedom, based on 
a mystical distinction (of sex) ; Nature, the feminine element, plastic 
by the very laws of her constitution, being degraded to a lower place 
as a medium through which spirit, oc the “inward saviour,” may 
reveal itself. The vagaries of all tae American social religious 
systems thus take-on a certain consistence, as varied manifestations 
of the application of this principle. 3wedenborg, as the erecter of 
a superstructure of mysticism upon an actual basis of Calvinism, 
running up through the highest religous element the sexual idea, 
at the back of which was a peculiarly powerful, although shadowy, 
` physical fatality (predetermined affinicy, call it what you may), 
thus easily fell in with the simmerng mental condition of the 
American mind, constituted as it is of such elements as we have 
indicated. Emerson did not borrow directly from Swedenborg; he 
only found him a somewhat hard, arbitrary exponent of conceptions 
which, with himself, were no logical davelopment, hut seam to have 
spontaneously arisen within him at a very early period, as that article 
in Fraser’s Magasine for July last is expecially valuable in directly 
proving to us. Nor did Emerson become Orientalized by reading 
Arabic and Persian poetry; in these he only found much that assorted. 
with his own mental needs and tendencies. He is thoroughly 
American and representative—a genune product of the mixed and 
exceptional influences which have formad the United States. 

In the American national character we see an excessive self- 
consciousness and shrewd practical insight, together with a proneness 
to abstraction ; a delight in the real, in the glows and glories of the 
fruit-yielding earth, (though, it must >e confessed, always with an 
eye to the main chance,) in company with a surprising power of 
seeing hidden spiritual presences hovering over the most ordinary 
aspects of nature, yet never really mirgling with them; a patient 
` steadiness of mechanical elaboration, combined with a most restless 
hankering after the ideal and remote; a boundless pride in institu- 
tions, yet a reckless impatienoe of all personal control; a materialistio 
tendency, deep rooted, yet constantly conquered and startled out of 
complacence by shadowy revelations; 1 hunger after the gigantic, 
the unparalleled, yet such a sublime d&content with the attainable 
as must at last force a return upon the soul ;—those, we take it, 
are the leading characteristics of the American spirit. We need not 
be surprised, then, that Swedenborg has found so ready a welcome ; 
that the most transcendental of German metaphysicians is translated 
and devoured; that Emerson’s compound of Saadi, Oonfucius, and 

+ Mr. Oliver W. Holmes’s fictions aro typica- as scientifloally unfolding this. 
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Buddha is drunk off like vin ordinate; or that a Walt Whitman, 
half-petriarch, half-dervish, should have sprung up among them. 
And in these speculative tendencies we find the ground there is 
practically for these pregnant words of Mr. F. W. Newman :— 


“ Evidently,” says the professor, ‘‘it is on American soil that the battle 
of the old and new morality will most actively be fought; but in the timo 
of transition, the most sacred virtues are not safe here, unless the whole 
question be open to discussion, and everything overstrained or unjust in 
existing institutions be removed. For, undoubtedly, nothing so insures a 
violent and pernicious overthrow as the pertinacious maintenance of error 
and the consecration of mjustice.”* 


Perhaps no better illustration of this could be found than in the 
facts which would emerge in a detailed account of Swedenborg’s 
influence in America. He is, as Mr. Hepworth Dixon has well said,t 
the indirect originator of much of the spiritual vagary and extra- 
vagant socialiam which are still rampantin the States. And certainly 
it is a fact which has peculiar significance in connection with our main 
topic, that the interior or mystical sense, which was the key to 
Swedenborg’s whole system of scriptural interpretation, justifying 
his hostility to marriage, as always understood by Westerns, and 
affording a backbone for the peculiar ruling antithesis of construc- 

ion which he re-erected into the sexual poles—was in its first root 
urely Eastern. No one who has time to go into the subject with 

e least thought or care will dispute this statement; or, if he does, 
then we would only recommend him to make a brief but faithful con- 
sensus of Swedenborg’s theories, and lay it impartially alongside the 
paraphrase of the Jewish Kabbalistic theories and interpretations— 
the voice of a corrupted or Orientalized Judaism—which he will find 
in that able and interesting book of M. Franck, “La Kabbale.” t 

Now, whatever may be said of the mutual influence the Jews and 
neighbouring heathens exercised upon each other, it cannot be denied 
that such a method of interpretation found no real outlet among the 
Jewish people till they had been thrown into close contact with other 
Orientals. And it is very noticeable that while Swedenborg, in the 
under-strata of his thought, seemed to affiliate himself with the 
orthodox Mosaic Jew, yet on those very points where the Hebrews 


* Fraser's agazine, August, 1887. + “Gpirituel Wires,” vol. ii 

t And to do this is now made easy and pleasant, compared with what it would 
have been a few years ago. In Mr. William White's most able and interasting—be 
cause keenly sympathetio, yet aharply-disoriminating—work, “ The Life and Writings of 
Swedenborg,” the thin veins of gold ore are separated carefully and lovingly from the 
superincumbent masses of quarts; and tho soul of Swedenborg, the man and the writar, 
is clearly and reverently, because truthfully, unveiled to the disinterested student. 
“Mr. White has at onoe the instinct and tho patience of the biographer, and makes 
details serve the spirit; each falling, as by magic, into its proper place and assuming 
hitherto unseen significance. All we still wish is, that some portions of the abstract of 
Swodenborg’s angelistic and conjugal philosophy were yet further condensed. 
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continually tonded to slide off he also falls away into the errors of the 
Easterns. He must find a second sense in all tho details, and each of 
these is thus made a handle for confirming a certain hareh and arbi- 
trary spiritual fatalism, bound up in the idea of identity or affinity, 
as we have said. Out of this springs logically the. doctrine of sex, 
which penetrates and vitalises everything. And tho practical result 
is one which is alien to the Jowish or Mosaic idea in its integrity, | 
which was to enforce among a yet rude people conformity to certain 
forms or aymbolio rites in which a divine consciousness was hidden, 
to be gradually revealed more plainly as the inner light itself was 
revealed, so'that very habit might aid the progress of the individual 
conscience. Swedenborg enfranchises the soul, to: bind the man in 
all his oxternal relations in the yoke of a theocratic tyranny. It is 
a striking fact that the feature in the English he sees most to admire 
is their unquestioning submission to oxternal authority, whence 
come patience, orderliness, submission to teachera.* Swedenborg is 
a spiritual outocrat, permitting no doubt and tolerating no half- 
acceptances. Cold, scientific, little dependent on human sympathies 
as he seems, yet the link binding his disciple to him must be one of 
absolute and implicit reliance and obedience. He is even intolerant, 
and his contempt is such as would almost lead one to the idea that 
he would persecute had he the power. And, further, it is worthy of 
notice that just in the degree Swedenborg’s philosophy is viewed iy 
ita practical aspect, it affiliates itself more and more with the lasu 
outcome of later Jewish mystical speculation, as sean in the Talmud 
and the Kabbala So powerful is the Bible in maintaining and con- 
secrating that element, call it what you will, from which all external 
forms of morality derive the consecration that gives permanent value 
nnd significance, that all the Talmudistsa tacitly agreed in sinking 
the text under the more mystical interpretation, that so a fuller 
‘license might be given to individual indulgence and desire. So 
precisely has it been with Swedenborg and the spiritualista of 
America. “ They soon perceived,” says Mr. Dixon, “ that the com- 
mentary divorced from the text would alone suffico for them, and 
accordingly they rejected and explained away altogether the place 
the Bible held at first in the system of Swedenborg.” So that the 
last practical result here, as in India, and among the debauched Jews 
of Alexandria and the West, was to narrow the circle of individual 
rights and possibilities, under a stern and arbitrary publio authority, 
by permitting and sanctioning through the perverted interpretations 

* This is a very different view from that Mr. Matthew Arnold has recently: boen 
venting. And yet both may spring from prociscly the same refloction ; only Sweden- 
borg doos not sec that the Englishman submits, os he does, because in the overawing 
symbol of law ho dimly sees refloctod what is noblest in himself, and obeys blindly the 


only image of tho highest reason he can reach unto. Mr. Matthew Arnold does not seo 
this any more than Swedenborg, though the patent cause of his blindness is so different. 
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of earlier sacrod writings the most unlimited abuse within the nar- 
rower sphere. The old corruptions substantially repeat themselves ; 
thus mysticism is “justified (P) of her children.” Here, too, we 
trace an unconscious tendency to withdraw God from the world of 
public association and order, and to see Him there only as a mere 
manifestation of necessity, whilo He appears more and more in this 
narrow circle of personal rights and duties as the dispenser of 
freedom, absolying the soul from habits of deference to external 
forms of law, and justifying its first impulses, noeds, determinations, 
even though these are felt in the conscience to be contrary to the 
generally-prevailing sense of right and fitness. The last result we 
thus discover to be a sort of arbitrary and unregulated autothcism. 

Emerson’s doctrine, too, is, as we havesaid, essentially autotheistic, 
and his original autotheism, which had ita root in the perverted 
fataliem to which Puritanism may lead, is throughout charged with 
the Oriental spirit, and tinted with the dyes and glosses of Oriental 
thought. Unlike Comte, Emerson does not even rise so high above 
this spoculative Orientalism into the practical religious plane as to 
admit the predominant necessity of a positive objective religious 
symbol—even in the female embodiment of Time—past, present, 
and future! ‘Religions are but the varied glasses into which one 
wine is poured,” and the wine of isolated individual development is 

o be preferred to the empty coloured glasses of religious symbols. 
And os Eastern systems in their purity have chiefly allowed their 
fataliam to have its fullest swing, a necessarian optimism has been the 
inevitable result. Vans Kennedy cannot find in Hinduism any evil 
separate from the divine essence; Ahrimand is finally to be absorbed 
in Ormuzd, says the Persian sage. In Emerson, too, God is reduced 
to a widely-distributed emanation, self-sufficient and complete in all 
his several manifestations; and men, as portions or manifestations of 
the divine, are by necessity travelling towards the infinite bliss of 
re-absorption, whother now in “church, gaol, or brothel.” 

But it Emerson is thus an Oriental, Walt Whitman is an Oriental 
of the Orientals, and, if we may believe Alr. Moncure Conway, he is 
essentially Oriental in the loafing, dreamy, abstracted unconven- 
tionaliam—the filthiness and indifference to civilized customs— which 
characterize his habits. He is the new apostlo of necessarian 
optimism, and of a religion vaguoly based on the same sexual distino- 
tion as we have found to lie at the root of all antinomian mysticism. 
His philosophy only passes into poetry because it hore and there rises 
into a deep lyrical bass, unconsciously voicing, not personal pro- 
clivities only, but the deepest tendencies of the American spirit— 
currents of thought and feeling which are physiognomic of the 
atmosphere he lives in. Indifference to authority, however sacred 
it may claim to be, and absoluto prostration before power as the mani- 
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festation of the soul enfranchised to open fleshly indalgence by the 
eternal prerogatives of the spirit, are his practical characteristics. 
And it is very noticeable, as has, we believe, already been pointed 
out bya high Oriental authority, that wherever Whitman to the 
Western ear would seem most irregular and unmusical, he has by , 
a sure instinct fallen on the very movements and rhythms of Oriental 
poetry. We can well believe it: where there is intimate affinity of 
spirit there may well be surprising likeness of external form. 

We have recently had two very remarkable productions dealing with 
men who, though very different in much, are yet allied as the mission- 
aries of mysticism. These are Swinburne’s “Blake,” and Mr. Rossetti’s 
“Essay on Whitman,” prefixed to the “Sclections.” Now, both 
Blake and Whitman are significant as symbolizing peculiar currents 
of thought and spiritual development; and much is to ‘be said of 
both as contributing somewhat to the great spiritual commonalty. 
But both Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Roasetti, though well deserving 
of praise for that intenseness of sympathy which can even exalt in 
faults and defects without sacrificing all insight, have yet far over- 
stepped the limits of dramatic truth. They miss many of the great 
points by their keen and almost unscrupulous determination to 
make their heroes mere pop-guns through which to shoot their 
arrows of revolt upon what they conceive to be “a people brutish 
and undiscerning,” led blindly in the old-fashioned nooses of law 
and custom! And what has been the result? On Mr. Swin- 
burne’s part complete, or almost complete, want of appreciation 
of that peculiar unconscious childlike simplicity which lay at 
the bottom of Blake’s character, subduing beautifully the over- 
mastering fiery force of his devotional instincts, and making him, 
instead of a recoiter, a reformer and restorer, in his own degree— 
making him, too (and this is a point at which Mr. Swinburne might 
surely have made more than he has made), the genuine poet of 
infancy and childhood, from whom almost all more recent child- 
rhymers—Wordsworth and the rest—have not been ashamed to 
borrow. Blake’s poems, like his pictures to some extent, run on a 
sort of parallelism of contrast—the one creative, the other voiceful of 
revolt and self-consciousness. His Songs of Innocence and Songs of 
Experience seem so arranged as consciously, on his part, to suggest 
this. The occasional rude irregularities of Blake’s verse may bo 
traced to the reactionary position in which he placed himself with 
respect to the conventionalisms of the poetic craft. Here, as every- 
where else, he was at war with the accepted forms society had 
agreed to demand of every poetical composition. Blake is uniformly 
pure, sweet, pellucidly perfect in form when the subject is not such - 
as to draw from him any thought that would suggest authority. 
Then he is spontaneous, clear, musical; the words seam to gather 
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gragefully around the conception, like dreas perfectly fitting and 
beautiful. Here, too, he is an Oriental. The public feeling as a 
medium for ministering poetic form is non-effective, where to the 
Western mind it ought to be dominative, determining the tone, and 
thus assuring acceptance for the individual. And the justice of this 
criticiam respecting form will the more appear, if we inquire into 
the essential reason of this striking phenomenon. “The moment 
Blake returns consciously upon the intellect, which unfortunately he 
did more and more toward the end of his career, a spasmodic move- 
ment strikes through his symbols, making them separate, confused, 
and hieroglyphic, the prime cause of which his most recent apologist 
thus strikingly indicates, fixing his affinities almost unconsciously, as 
it would appear, in the direction we have tried to trace them: “This 
tenet, that the feminine element exists by ttseff for a time only, and as 
the shadow of the male, recurs constantly in the turbulent and fluctuating 
evangel of Blake [italics are ours]. Thus Space is the wife of 
Time, and was created of him in the beginning, that the things of 
lower life might have air to breathe and a place to hide their heads.” 

Thus Blake has also his significant affinities with Whitman. He 
and Whitman are truly one m the transformation they effect, in the 
very eye of conscience itself, of mere forms of imagination into 
othing lees than divine emanations—thus, in effect, justifying a 
mplete antinomianism of thought and conduct. Morally, the 
dency is to annihilate that social conscience which is the ruling 
deposit in all accepted forms of conduct and duty; and, socially, to 
withdraw. mari from that kind of intercourse with his fellows which 
finds its ultimate sanction in religion, and tends to become vapid 
and meaningless without this sanction. The tendency. of minds 
like those of Blake and’ Whitman is to relieve men from regard- 
ing these external forms as any way charged with divine sanction 
—the gradually-realized expression of a wider, and therefore more 
truly individualized, divine consciousness or emanation, the highest 
deposit of the wave-beat of conscience in the heart of humanity 
itself. And Emerson himself has preached no doctrine with more 
force ond fervour than this. Each soul, as far as it lives, must 
make its own world. What it brings with it is inalienably its 
wo: it leaves nothing behind that is communicable. “ ‘ Not trans- 
ferable,’ and ‘good for this trip only,’ are written on the garments 
of the soul,” is one of many stch expressions. 

But Blake differed from all these, inasmuch as, beneath all his 









> Swinburne’s “ Blako,” p. 19. Nor is this put more strongly than Blake’s own random 

but docisive oxpreaxions worrent ‘Take these, for instance: “ In eternity woman is the 

emanation of man ; she has no will of her own; there is no such thing in eternity as a 

_ female will.” And again, “ Aforal virtues do not eris ; they are allegories and dasmulations. 

(So Blake boldly and sammarily gencralixes the data of Eastern tondencies.] But Timo 
and Spaco are real boings, a malo and a fomalo.’’ 
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mysticism, there lies a quiet nestling love of order and domestio 
repose, which ever breathes out upon us sweetly from his art 
and from his pooms. A touch, a word,—a hint, the raising of a 
finger to the lip,—a smile, a sigh, is sufficient. A child stands 
before ws, pure, with radiant eyes; one,we can love and trust, for 
there is no love of wickedness in him. Ho loves the high and holy 


' under other names, and sets straight where other men pervert, even 


in seeming to consciously consult, a more divine order. This, we 
think, is the secret of Blake’s life, and the significance fades out of it, 
liko the hue out of a plucked violet, when it is pressed into the service 
of mad revolt. What significant illustration of Blake’s character 
is afforded by that anecdote of how he behaved when, with tears, his 
dovoted wife represented to him the effect, public and private, another 
wife in the household would infallibly produce. He submitted, 
kissed his wife, and henceforth abandoned his mystico-patriarchal 
notions. Blake was a pure mystic, at war with society in its selfish 
contracts, which so tended to destroy the most precious relic of God 
in the individual; and though he protested, he still submitted where 
submission was most significant and powerful. 

Then as to Mr. Rossetti, it seems to us he confuses somewhat 
the very idea he wishes to impress upon us, when, quoting Mr 
Burroughs, he seriously tells us—as though it tended to establis 
a claim of originality and individuality for his hero—thot at 
certain period, prior to which he had produced his largest earli 
poems, he had not read Emerson. Cortainly, the influences that 
made Emerson also mado Whitman, and hence the identity of 
thought and feeling, and often, too, even of expression. Mr. Rossetti 
might have better illustrated the master’s axiom, “Thero is ono mind 
common to individual men.” 

In both cases the men written of have been seized upon and 
dragged from their true places, to become mediums of trumpeting 
forth the more effectively the destructive whims of a mere coterie. 
The result is such as we might expect. 

And now, having reached this point, we may not unfitly inquire, 
What are those peculiar elements in European life which seem 
to fence it off to such an oxtent from being in any way influ- 
enced by these forms of thought and practicoP It is a groat 
question—one, indeed, which would involve a whole philosophy of 
Christianity. This, of course, is here quite beyond us; but we may 


‘romark that not without significance does the author of “Ecce 


Homo,” from first to last, deal with Christ as pre-ominently a 
“ moralist,” and with Christianity, so far as it is public and sym- 
bolic, as being the deposit of that character in moral forms. On 
nico quostions which arise out of details of “ Ecce Homo” we do 
not enter; the broad point suffices for our purpose. The mystical 
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elemont which dominates Eastern systems is not looked upon as 
being oliminated trom Christianity, but is rather brought into union 
with a pure form of individuality, being drawn up, by action wholly 
in harmony with the deepest law of right, into unity with tho idoal 
of humanity, of which all poetry and heroes have been but vaguo 
shadows. In Obrist the individual consciousness, and tho human 
consciousness of possible moral perfection, are one; and thus we say 
that He fulfils the old moral law, to preach tho highest possibility of 
both the individual and society. Tho highest idea, which before 
existed only as a vague possibility, here becomes individual, and 
completo moral unity issues from the revelation. Historically, 
Christ is the complete moralist, in whose example tho consciousness 
of tho divino as manifesting itself, however imperfectly, in those 
yencrable symbols cast athwart the pathway of human progress, is 
lifted up in clear and triumphant form, not to destroy but to fulfil 
the old law in the light of such perfect individuality as can only 
como of that self-sacrifice, after which tho absorption, annihilation, 
and Nirwana of tho East, were but dim, imperfect gropings.” In 
Christianity thought and action meot in perfoot equilibrium. Chris- 
tianity, in its moral aspect, as carrying the idea of Right up into the 
most spiritual region of life, is the middle point in which tho 
faatern and Westem tendencies meet and unite, society and the 
adividual being no longor at war or excluding cach other. 

Through this highest human individuality the divine conscious- 
ness of the raco takes its ultimato spiritual form; the deepest instinct 
returns upon its source purified, and flows in the channel hown for 
it by the purest reason; and thus the philosopher, looking over 
history, perforce becomes tho Christian when ho says :— 

“I have faith in man, 
That somo‘time, surely, ho will wako to feel 
His brotherhood, doep underlying all, 
Tho kinship that 1s given him for strength, 
The strange, mysterious soul which ho alono 
Doth hold in common only with his kind. | 
And if it be so, ¢f the time should come 
Then men shall all be one, as once 'tuas said 
They wero one man, then, as in those fair days, 
The earth shall be subdued, and all our powors, 
No moio rebellious, shall before Him bow, 
The worthy subjects of a worthy King.” 

a H. A. Paor. 

* Tho idea which lies at tho root of Niwana, or absorption of individuality, is 

solf-saciifice; tho Sanskrit nemo for samiflco meaning union with heaton. 
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Treatise on the Meho of Repreemtatives, Perliamentary and 
Alamoapel, By THOMAS Hike, Thnd Edthon. Longmans, 1965. 


Report of the Commitios appouted by the Conference of Lember: 
the Reform League and others om Lir. Lares Scheme of Rem 
tation. 1868. 3 


T seems a singular caprice of fame that the compiler of clovon 
volumes of Reports in the court of the late Vice-Chancellor Wigram 
should end by attaining a world-wide reputation as the designer of a 
“‘achame of representation ” which has reached a third edition as a 
separate publication, has been discussed in Parliaments, learned 
societies, Social Science congresses, public meetings, newspapers, 
periodicals, has been recommended for adoption on almost every 
continent, and in almost every language used by civilized nations,” 
and has received the approval of men of the weightiest personal. 
authority, from Mr. J. 8. Mill downwards. And the fact that this 
icular scheme should have attracted such attention is the more 
remarkable that it contains in itself no novelty in point of principle. 
The anomalies involved in our present system of elections,—tho 
undue influence it gives to local majorities, —the right of the minority 
to representation,—have been dwelt upon by political writers amongst 
ourselves, at least since the date of the Reform Bill of 1832.+ Tho 
subject has been still more widely ventilated in Franco. On the 
approach of the general elections in 1849 or 1850, I remember well 
> Seo tho Appendix to Mr. Hare’s Treatise, which might now be further enlarged. 
+ To show that the subject I write on has been present to my mind for tho last 
twonty years, I extract the following passages from articles of mine in a short-lived 
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to have read in M. Himile de Girardin’s then journal, the Presse, long 
articles energetically advocating a plan precisely similar in principle 
to Mr. Hare’s, in which all local constituencies should be abolished, 
and the voter should vote for any candidate anywhere. M. Pierre 
Leroux outdid both M. de Girardin and Mr. Hare, for he would have 
given to every such voter power to vote, not for one candidate only, 
but for the whole number of members of whom the Assembly was to 
be composed—a plan hardly likely to reckon many adherents, exoept 
perhape .among writing-mastera. Still Mr. Hare—whose high 
principle and benevolence are well known—is no doubt entitled to 
the credit of having thoroughly worked out the idea, and placed it 
before us as a tangible practical subject of discussion. As far as this 
country at least is concerned, it must remain henceforth “ Mr. Hare’s 
scheme,” 

It is not the least singular incident in the history of Mr. Hare’s 





periodical (“Politics for the People”), published in May—July, 1848, and afterwards 
collected in a volume :— 

From an article entitled “ Universal Suffrage not Universal Representation :'’— 
“ Let our Chartist friends take warning by tho results of the late French elections, that 
universal suffrage is not universel representation. If combined with the vicious prin- 
ciple of a plurality of votes given to each elector, it serves but to rivet the despotism of 

majority... . Let those, however,"among the Chartists who have not taken up the 
eople’s Charter merely as a means, if carried, of putting themselves and their party in 
place of some other persons and some other party, . . . reflect, as wo shell endea- 
to do, on what seems to us one of the great questions of the future, the due 
representation of political minorities.” 

From “ Electorel Districts and the Reprosentation of Minorities: ""—'The great pro- 
blem of representation has long seemed to me to reside in the formation and distribution 
of the constituencies. Fix the members of the electoral body on the nexrowest or on 
the broadest basis, it will not be represented so long asa minority of some 12,000 in 
the West Riding is overweighed by a majority of some 160 at Harwich. . . . But the 
equal electoral districts of the Chartists will in nowise cure the evil The minority of 
12,000 in the West Riding will not be a bit the more represented, though the country 
should be percelled out into districts of 25,000 each. What is wanted'is to give these 
12,000 their due waight in the government of the country, as well as to the 13,000 
majority. . . . This alone would be universal representation. ... The evils of tho 
present system appear to me to be chiafty these-—Ist. That by the subdivision of oon- 
stituencies, it excludes wholly from political power all shades of opinion, however 
numerously shared in thronghout the country, which cannot muster a local majority; 
2nd. That by allowing, in all constituencies which return more than one member, two 
or more votes to each elector, it gives enormous power to local majorities once formed. 
. . « The subdivision of constituencies, which requires every growing opinion to attain 
a local majority before it oan be represented, is to be cured—not by equal electoral 
districts, which would leave the evil where it is—but by electoral unions, to be formed, 
may, by the absorption of all the boroughs in the counties. The despotism of local 
majorities is to be cured by restricting every voter to a single vote. Add to this the 
fixing of a maximum of members and a minimum of votes for each in the electoral 
union, and England would acquire at ance the basis of a system of equal representation, 
capablo of being enlarged to universal representation.” 

The following pages will show that my views have varied but little atnce the above- 
quoted passages were published. But the experiance of twenty years has rather made 
them diverge from those of Mr. Hare than epproximate more closely to his. 
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proposal, that it should lately have received the approval of a 
committee appointed by a society generally considered as embodying 
the most “advanced” English democratio feeling, and which by’ 
many might have been little expected to sympathize with a plan 
founded entirely on the endeavour to realise abstract justice, and, 
through the necessarily complex character of its machinery, com- 
pletely incapable of appealing to the passions of the multitude. The 
Report of the Reform League Committee, L must say at once, id 
an extremely’ valuable document in reference to the subject, and 
bearing, as it dogs, Mr. Hare’s own signature, together with those 
. of Mr. Walter Morrison, M.P., Mr. Beales, Mr. James Acland, . 
- Mr. Holyoake, Mr. Odgér, and others, it should, I presume, be taken 
to supply the latest arguments in favour of the scheme, and the latest 
suggestions towards carrying it out. We shall, therefore, hardly do 
wrong if we adopt this Report as a basis for the discussion of the 
scheme itself. 

The principles which the Report lays down are as follows :— 

“Tf the true object be that of government emanating from and controlled 
‘by the people, it will follow that no method can be perfect unless it fulfils 
the following conditions :— 

«Ist. The Representative Assembly must really and truly represent the 
‘opinions and feelings of tho electors, and be such as to ensure that tt 
majority of those who vote at each election shall rule. 

“And. It is expedient in the interests of the majority themselves, « 
well as of the entire community, that no decision should be arrived at on 
any important igsue without debate. It is not enough that this opportunity 
of diacussion should be permitted in the press and on the platform ; it should 
be sgo likewise in debate in the Representative Chamber, where argument 
cannot be disregarded, and must be answered. 

“Brd. The method of election should be such as will ensure the return to 
Parliament of the ablest representatives, by the free and conscientious choice 
of the electors, exercising their individual criticism and judgment, as they 
would exarcise it in the other affairs of life.” 

. And the Report proposes to show, on the one hand, that the present 
system does not fulfil these conditions; on the other, that Mr. Hare’s 
scheme would do so. 

In order to discuss the plan profitably, it will be necessary to 
assume the primary hypothesis as to the object of government; and 
it will be convenient to assume also the three postulates based upon 
that hypothesis, which may be briefly summed up as follows :—The 
majority should rule; the minority should be secured a hearing; and 

‘the ablest representatives should be freely returned. ` 

In the condemnation of the present system, I will say at once I 
heartily agree with the Report. : From the moment that constituencies 
are allowed to be represented by more than one member, and that 
each elector is suffered to vote for more than one candidate, a process 
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of artificial silencing, amounting practically to disfranchisement of 
local minorities, commences, which was carried to its maximum by 
the departmental ‘lists of the French Republic of 1848; which may, 
indeed, be artificially corrected, as with us since the new Reform 
Act, though very clumsily and partially, by the limitation of the 
elector to two votes in “three-cornered. constituencies,” to three in 
the Oity of London; but which, nevertheless, with grosaly unequal 
districts, like our present ones, may lead to the controlling of the 
voico of the general majority of the people by the voice of mere 
local majorities, amounting in the whole to a very amall minority 
only. A constituency of 299* returns two members. If each voter 
had but one vote, it would require (supposing all votes to be pollable) 
a majority of 200 to return both members, and only ninety-nine voters 
need remain unrepresented. Under the present system a majority 
of 160 can return both, and a minority of 149 may remain unrepre- 
sented. Multiply your numbers by ten, and, supposing the same 
opinion to possess the local majority in all the constituencies, the 
result would be that 1,500 votera may return twenty members, whilst 
1,490 reckon absolutely for nothing. But suppose that by the side 
of your ten two-member constituencies of 299 voters each, you have 
nine other similar ones of 2,999 each, in which the local majority 
longs to the opposite party, then, on the same hypothesis, nine 
majorities of 1,500, or 18,500 voters may return eighteen members; 
but the 13,500 voters of the nine large constituencies will have less 
political power than tho 1,500 of the ten small ones ; lesa, individually, 
in the proportion of one to nine; less, collectively, in the proportion 
of nine to ten. In short, supposing the whole of the electoral body 
to be composed of two-member constituencies, and the same opinion 
to prevail locally in all, a simple majority of one in each, or a differ- 
ence of 658 in all, would avail to suppress the political mfluence of 
the whole minority. But supposing that, in a bare majority of the 
smallest constituencies, the local majority is of one shade of opinion, 
and in all the remaining largest ones of an opposite one, then an 
actual minority would be able to give the law toa majority vastly 
exceeding itself in number. 

The plan of equal electoral districts, with one member each, followed 
in the United States, advocated formerly by the Chartists, afterwards 
by Mr. Cobden, and still by many Reformers, can never avoid tho 
former, at least, of these mischiefs, that of a small goneral majority 
wholly silencing the minority. The experience of America practically 
exemplifies this. The sudden changes in her politics depend on 
figures almost infinitesimally small, whilst the hugeness of the unre- 
presented minority renders party strife proportionately bitter. The 

Boa aie ec ion of an equality of votes. 
a 
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Reform League Report, quoting the speech of Mr. Simon Stern, 
«member of the executive committee of the Personal Representation 
Society of New York,” tells us that “there is not one member in the 
Congress of the United States of America who can represent the free- 
traders of the United States, and expose the fallacy and selfishness 
of protective tariffs, though the froo-traders of America are numbered 
by hundreds of thousands.” 

Reflection, indeed, will ‘show that the fair influence of the minority 
must be much smaller under a system of single-member local con- 


- gtttuencies than under one of constituencies with two or more 


members, where the voter is restricted to a single vote. In ten 
- constituencies of 999 each, electing one member,—total 9,990,— ten 
local: majorities of 500, or 5,000 in all, will elect ten members ; but 
in five constituencies of 1,998 each, electing two members,—total 
9,990 also,—five local majorities of 1,338, or 6,665 in all, will be 
required to carry the whole ten members, the maximum unrepresented 
minority falling from 4,990 to 3,825 in all; and so long as each 
voter is confined to a single vote, the proportion of the unrepresented 
to the represented goes on progressively. increasing, so that if the 
same number of 9,990 voters form only one ten-member constituency, 
the maximum unrepresented minority will be only 998. In sho 
on the principle of the single vote, whilst in one-member 
atituencies the whole minority may remain unrepresented, and i 
two-member constituencies one-half is required’ to carry a member, 
fram the moment that the number of members is raised beyond this, 
a minority equal to the quotient of the constituency, divided by the 
number of members, should be always sure of representation—e.g., 
one-third in a three-member constituency, one-fourth in a four-member 
one, &., &c. Hence the conclusion follows naturally, that the 
minimum amount of practical disfranchisement of the minority 
must be where the whole voting population forms but a single 
constituency. ‘ 

Tt is this conclusion which forms the basis of Mr. Hare’s scheme ; 
and it must be admitted that, supposing the object to be that of 
ensuring the rule of a mere numerical majority of the people while 
giving full representation to the minority, and a machinery to be 
devisable by which every vote shall be made to count according to the 
intention of the voter, the scheme is theoretically perfect. Nor is it 
to be denied that for carrying it out Mr. Hare has elaborated a 
machinery which combines with the smallest practicable disturbance 
of existing arrangements as high a degree of simplicity and efficiency 
aa the subject-matter seems to allow.of The principle of it is to 
divide “at each general election the number of members who vote,” 
or who voted at the last such election, “ by the number of members to 
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be elected,” permitting “all bodies equal to the quotient, who shall 
be unanimous in the choice of one candidate, to form constituencies.’ 
Thus, if 1,816,000 votes are polled and 658 members are to be elected, 
2,000 voters will elect one member; if 1,974,000, 8,000, and so on. 
All local relations are to remain as they are now, every elector voting 
at his own proper polling-place ; but the vote will be given by voting- 
papers in the following form :— 


Name of Voter, 
Address, 
Vote No. Parish of Borough of 
The above-named Elector hereby records his vote for the Candidate 
named first in the subjoined list, or in the event provided for, (Statute ) 
for tho other Candidates successively, in their numerical order, viz :— 
1. (Name of Candidate), 
2. (Do. of another), 
8. (Do. of another), 
4. (Do. of another), 


(And so on, adding as many as the elector chooses). 


If the ballot be adopted, the words introduced for the identification ` 
of the elector will, we are told, not be required. It appears to me, 
however, I must say—and Mr. Hare expresses the opinion in his 
treatiae—that the safe working of the scheme is incompatible with 

t voting. (I do not object to it on that score.) 

Now, on scrutinizing the machinery suggested for carrying Mr. 
Hare’s scheme into effect, it will be seen that the efficiency of such 
machinery for that purpose depends upon securing that every vote 
given shall count. Its turning-point is, therefore, what- Mr. Hare 
calls the “ alternative vote,” —what I should prefer to call the “ alter- 
native nomination,” —by which each elector is-authorised, in case his 
favourite candidate should obtain the requisite quota without him, to 
nominate one or more other candidates in succession, to whom his vote ` 
may be transferred. The effect of this—I am, of course, considering 
here the application of the scheme to the whole country, as the only 
true way of testing it—is, that the value of each man’s vote will 
depend on that of the whole electoral body. Every voter, in order to 
make sure that his vote—not only for the first-named, but for the 
tenth, twentieth candidate of his choice—will not be nugatory, would 

,tequire to know what is going on in every other part of the country. 


+ Mr, Hare applies the term “ constituency,” it will be observed, simply to the quota 
of rotes returning single candidates. This use of the word is not in conformity with 
our present practice, according to which a member's constituents, when he is once 
elected, are not only the members of the majority which returned him, but the whole 
electoral body of the county, boropgh, division, &v., for which he sits; and such use 
moreover tends, as it seems to me, to obscure instead of illustrating the development of 
‘Mr. Hare's scheme itaclf, 
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That a great many votes will thus be thrown away is indubitable, 
even where one or more alternative names are inserted. But woe, 
above all, to the single-hearted admirers of some popular champion 
who should troop to the polls to plump for him! Every plumper 
beyond the requisite quota will be absolutely null; so that if, for 
instance, the requisite quota be 3,000, and the admirers of Mr. Glad- 
stone or of Mr. Disraeli throughout the country—a few more here, a 
fow less there—should send in voting-papers with their single names 
only, to the number (we will say) of 24,000, 21,000 will have thrown 
away their admiration, and the political power exercised by the whole 
24,000 will be exactly equal to that of any 3,000 whom the firat John 
Thompson can get to vote for him. And the voters thus practically 
diafranchised will be, to a great extent, the very salt of the nation,— 
the enthusiastic, the unworldly, the pure,—since no vote-buyer would 
ever buy one vote beyond the quota. 

Of course, I am not blind to the fact, that under the present system, 
not only is any single vote given in any constituency returning more 
than two members, but every vote beyond the bare majority given to 
any candidate, logically speaking, thrown away already ; but it is not 
so morally, and the waste is, at any rate, a harmless one. The voter 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he has voted for the candidate of 
his choice, and for none other. But it is not so under Mr. Hare’s 
‘system. For, in order to meet the case of a scattering of votes, 
through which only a limited number of candidates should obtain the 
requisite “quota,” Mr. Hare allows “relative” or “comparative 
majorities ””—4.¢. the highest figurea of votes below the quota—to 
return candidates up to the requisite number. Under such a system, 
no throwing away of a single vote can be harmless. Every vote 
beyond the quota which, by alternative nomination, cannot be made 
to count for a candidate of the voter’s own selection counts practically 
for a candidate whom he never wished to vote for—perhaps for the 
one whom he least wished to see returned. Suppose the former case 
of a quota of 3,000, and 24,000 plumpers for Mr. Gladstone or Mr. 
Disraeli, of which only 8,000 can'be returned for either; not only 
will the 21,000 votes be thrown away, but the seven “ quotas” which 
they represent will open the door to as many “relative majoritics ” 
below the quota, of whatever colour, who will thus be able to return 
their insignificant candidates by favour of the very enthusiasm which 
a few eminent men have aroused in the hearts of others. 

I have taken the case of “plumpers ” to illustrate this danger. I 
shall be told that plumpers are always exceptional. So they are; 
and yet the exception is one which probably reproduces itself at 
every election. But tho same danger beseta every alternative nomi- 
nation, in theory at least, unless, with M. Pierre Leroux, the voter 
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should write down as many names as the total number of members 
to be elected. For clearly, if the total number be 658, and he only 
writes down 657, it may so happen that all his 657 candidates are 
elected elsewhere, so that his vote will be thrown away in favour of 
a “relative majority” candidate, This is surely enough to show 
that the strict following out of Mr. Hare’s principle to its utmost 
consequences lands us at last in the impracticable and the absurd. 
Accordingly, the Reform League Report, whilst saying of the 
“alternative vote,” “This power might perhaps be unlimited,” 
suggests as an alternative, and apparently & preferred one, that 
“the number of names to be placed on the card of any voter might 
be restricted to that (say twenty) of the candidates about whom he 
would be likely to have some accurate knowledge, so as to exclude 
the adoption of long lists at mere party dictation ” (but evidently not 
that of short lista at the same dictation—with what possible con- 
sequences I shall presently show). This limitation of the number of 
altarnative nominations would no doubt bring us back into the sphere 
of the practicable. But the waste of votes must increase with the 
stringency of such limitation. What is true of the plumper is true 
of the whole list. If this be restricted to twenty names, and the 
voter should happen to vote for twenty candidates who all obtain 
quotas without him, his vote is thrown away for the. benefit of some 
candidate for whom he has not meant to vote, just as much as if he 
had given a plumper for one of the twenty. 

Hence the singular result, that a plan devised to cure the non- 
representation of minorities leads directly, when applied to the 
whole country, to the non-representation, the practical disfranchise- 
ment, of majorities, in direct proportion to` their numbers, for the 
benefit of minorities, however amall (I uso these words im reference 
to numbers above or below the quota respectively). And who cannot 
see that such minorities will make the most of their chance? The 
most successful of all electoral devices will be to put on the falsest 
colours, and by whipping up popular enthusiasm in favour of some 
eminent candidate, by means of the most gloomy tales of the country’s 
ingratitude towards him, to procure the giving for him of as many 
plumpers as possible, so as to secure the return, by relative majority, 
of some contemptible candidate of one’s own. The best electoral 
ı manœuvre on a large scale will be to pick out, within the allowed 

limits of alternative nomination, the most tempting lists of candi- 

dates of opposite politics to your own, and to circulate these as largely 
as possible throughout the country amongst voters of their party, in 
order that as many adverse votes as possible may be thrown away 
for the benefit of your own friends. And as minorities are always 
much more active—often more unscrupulous—than majorities, I 
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have not the slightest doubt that dexterous management vf this kind 
would frequently result in completely falsifying a general election, 
and filling the House of Commons with the candidates of the minority 
and of all sorts of minorities, spawned of “ relative majorities ” never 
80 insignificant. ‘In short, a more dangerous instrument for sophisti- 
cating a nation’s politics than Mr. Hare’s scheme, applied to the 
whole country, with a fixed number of members, the admiasion of 
“relative majorities,” and such a limitation of alternative nomina- 
tions as is necessary to make the scheme practicable at all, I am SOITy 
te say I cannot conceive. . 
Entertaining this strong feeling against the scheme as a whole, I 
do not feel myself called upon to dwell upon all its minor pros and 
_ cons. One, however, must be adverted to. It is contended in its 
favour that it will minimise bribery and intimidation, by “reducing 
the money-value of each vote to the smallest possible amount,” and 
augmenting “ the expense and difficulty of the briber, by multiplying 
the number of votes which it is neceasary.for him to purchase.” 
Surely this is a complete fallacy. A whole constituency is seldom 
purchased now; no more would be a quota. But the last votes 
-required to make up a majority are of high value now; so would be 
the last votes required to make up a quota. It is possible that the 
bribery will then be rather that of little cliques and sets than of 
individuals ; but the field will be quite as wide, and the difficulty of 
proof greater. In a fierce local contest, it may be hard to bribe 
under the watchful eye of your opponents; but a little quiet buying of a 
few votes here, a few votes there, in favour of the candidate of a parti- 
cular set or sect, is likely to pass quite unperceived. A little scattered 
‘intimidation is likely to be equally overlooked ; and of all temptations 
to either offence I know of none to equal that which is likely to beset 
a crotchety man, or a little self-wrapped group fully persuaded of 
the all-importance of their own special dogma or nostrum, just within 
sight of a quota, and knowing that he or they have all England to 
make it up from, by fair means or by foul. At the risk, moreover, of 
seeming paradoxical, I must demur to one, and probably in most 
people’s eyes the most specious, argument in favour of Mr. Hare’s 
scheme—that it would secure the election of the “ablest” men. I 
say, in all sober seriousness, that it is not for the interest of any 
country that its Parliament should be filled with its “ablest” men. 
What Parliament needs is to be composed, not of the ablest men, 
but simply of the most representative. So long as the great bulk of 
mankind are not “able,” so long will they require, for the purposes 
of good government, to be represented by men not of the most 
eminent, but only of average ability. Ministries of “all the talents” 
invariably fail; a Parliament of “all the talents ” would, I am oon- 
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vinced, be a more egregious failure still. It is essential that there 
should not be too great a gap between legislator or governor, on the 
one hand, and the bulk of the governed on the other; that there 
should always be at least as many—nay, more able men out of the 
cabinet, out-of the Parliament, than in either. In fact, I might say 
that as the “able” men always make their influence felt in somo 
way or other, through the preas, the platform, the pulpit, by the pen 
or by word of mouth, it is the stupid ones who most require to be 
represented. The “ablest representative” plea has, therefore, I must 
say, no weight with me. 

But now I am met by the question : “How, if Mr. Hare’s scheme 
is to lead to such mischiefs as you have indicated, can it have secured 
the approval of so many men of commanding intellect, of wide 
experience, no less than of undoubted sincerity?” My answer is, 
that it is capable of producing all the benefits which are claimed for 
it, with a minimum of the mischiefs which might flow from it, pro- 
vided only one qualification be annexed to it—that of local limitation. 
Let me say at once that Mr. Hare himself and thé Reform League 
committee in like manner are fully prepared for the adoption of his 
scheme district by district, and exhibit in elaborate form its probable 
orking under such conditions. But such local limitation appears to 
for them only an intermediate process; their whole argument is 
‘ected against its imposition. I contend, on tho other hand, that 
ch limitation is essential; that in order practically to realise the 
o first postulates of the committes’a Report (the third I have 
already expressed ny indifference to), the majority which is to rule, 
the minority whoso voice is to be scoured, must be composed, not of 
scattered units, but of men gathered together in local communitie. 
The fallacy which runs through Mr. Hare’s whole theory, which, like 
a growing deformity, increases with each logical development of the 
original principle, lies precisely in what is proclaimed to be its basis, 
the notion of “ personal ”—I should prefer to call it “individual ” 
—representation. To create his House of Commons, Mr. Hare 
begins by reducing the nation to a mere collection of units. But 
except for statistical purposes—and the lowest even of these—a 
nation is no such thing. It is, according to the various aspects in 
which it is viewed, a more or leas organic aggregation of communi- 
ties. The body politic, like all other bodies, can no doubt be resolved 
into its ultimate atoms, and it is the part of population statiatics— 
the analytic chemistry, so to speak, of social science—so to resolve 
it. But such analysis is that not of life, but of death. To under- 
stand the life of the human body, you must not only pass beyond the 
oxygen and the carbon, the nitrogen or the phosphorus, to all the 
subtler compounds of organic chemistry; view these again, as 
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gathered together in their physiologic forms, as bone and muscle, 
blood, gastric juice, and the like; but study those, in turn, in their 
collective systems, skeleton, muscular system, circulatory system, 
digestive system, &., &o. And yet even so you have only reached 
the life, and not the individual man. To know him, you must 
localise all the elements which have gone on developing themselves 
under your eyes in ever-increasing complexity ; you must study him 
limb by limb, organ by organ, feature by feature. So it is with the 
body politic. Before you can understand its life, you must study the 
human atoms of which it is ultimately composed, not merely as 
chemic elementa, but in all their manifold relations to each other, 
grouped by occupations, connected by interests, pervaded by opinions, 
stirred by faiths. But the organio individuality of the nation, as a 
body of many members, is for political purposes mainly brought out 
by considering it in its local communities.* These are really its 
organs, its limba, its features, the special elements which, combined 
together, produce the specific whole. Sweep the whole population of 
England into the wilds of Africa, and you would have the most 
formidable tribe that ever was; but where would be the English 
nation, if the old local communities were swept away without any new 
ones being formed? Take the least local of existing nations—wha’ 
has most obviously preserved its individuality P The name of its |- 
country. And even amongst these wanderers, note the growth 
communities connected with locality, in the division between th 
Spanish and Portuguese and the German Jews, the Russian sect’ of 
the Karaites, &o. The more I ponder upon the problem of nationality, 
the more I feel that a nation must’ look—it may be only backwards, 
it may be only forwarde—to a country. And what is true of the 
whole is true also of its component parts. It is a local entity; it 
must be made up of local elements. 


© In saying this, I do not overlook the fact that oartain of our existing constituencies 
are not purely local ones—the various universities. But it may be safely anearted that 
the real bond which unites these communities is nevertheless local The best proof of 
this seems likely to be afforded by the recently enfranchised University of London, 
which, although chartered for upwards of thirty years, is about, we are told, to show 
how httle it needed a distinctive representation, by borrowing its first member, to use 
the words of the correspondent of a morning paper, from the University of Oxford, #i4 
the Antipodes. Such a want of sprit de ærps, such an absence of common self-respect 
in proclaiming its failure hitherto in training a single alumnus who should be fit to 
represent it, is only conceivable in a body whose only local bond of union amongst its 
mombers has long been a lodging up two pair of stairs in Somerset House. But even 
in the older universities it is a common ground of complaint that the resident electors 
are swamped by the country ones,—s complaint which implies that the most genuine 
portion of such corporate constituencies is that which is united together by residence. 
I may indeed say here, ev saseent, that in my opinion the representation of the Lower 
House ought to be purely local, and thet the representatives of the universities, as of 
other great corporations, should have their proper place in a Senate or Upper House. 
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The Report of the Reform League Committee treats, indeed, such a 
view with contempt. ‘ What right,” it asks, “has a mere district, 
unless it be the unit of a federation, to amy representation of ita 
opinions as such P The opinion of the country needs representation. 
The opinion of the elector needs representation. But between these 
there is no third thing for a country which has grown to feel itself 
one.” Behind this Report stands the far weightier authority of Mr. 
Mill, who, in the chapter “On True and False Democracy ” of his 
treatise on Representative Government, says— 


‘Others are unable to reconcile themselves to the loss of what they term 
the local character of the representation. A nation does not seam to them 
to consist of persons, but of artificial units, the creation of geography and 
statistics. Parliament must represent towns and counties, not human 
beings. . . . The notion that Yorkshire and Middlesex have rights apart 
from those of their inhabitants, or that Liverpool and Exeter are the proper 
objects of the legislator's care, in contradistinction to the population of those 
places, is a curious specimen of delusion produced by words:” 


Mr. Mill’s argument would have been a strong one, if used before 
1832 against the preservation of Gatton and Old Sarum as con- 
stituencies. Pushed beyond the case of rotten boroughs, it involves 
sophistry unworthy of our great logician—of the statesman whose 
dour all admire. Geography “ creates” no towns and counties ; it 
pts them as facts, resulting from the aggregation of human 
ings, and needing it in order to have any political vitality. No 
ne, now-a-days, asks that uninhabited wastes, built or unbuilt on, 
should be represented. No one contends that Yorkshire or Middlesex, 
considered as mere spaces of the earth’s surface, that Liverpool or 
Exeter, as mere congeries of houses, should have any rights whatsoever. 
It is idle to say that when representation is given to local communi- 
ties, call them towns or counties, a right is recognised in these towns 
and counties, apart from those of their inhabitants. It might as well 
be said that when Mr. Mill gave his vote for the representation of 
the University of London, he conferred a right upon a flat in the 
Strand, apart from the men who derive from it their mutual con- 
nexion, their corporate life. Politics, it should never be forgotten, 
flow from the rods; citizenship implies the cimtas. All that is con- 
tended is, that Englishmen should be represented as social, not as 
purely individual beings ; wapouo of a given locality, or, at least, the 
members of bodies invested with a local life* The Reform League 











1 I by no means wish to forget that a portion of our existing qualifications are pro- 
perty ones, unconnected with residence. The oocupetion franchise has, however, long 
been thé prevalent one in the boroughs, and is growing to be so in the counties. And 
under any circumstances, the ownerahtp, whether absolute or partial, of real property 
creates at once, in a civilised country, tes of local interest, which make even the 
absentee a virtual member of the local community. 
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committee sees nothing between “the opinion of the country” and 
“the opinion of the elector.” Between these two lies really the 
whole life of the nation. » 

For it is not only the “ opinion ” of the country which needs repro- 
sentation, but the country itself. It isnot the “ opinion ” of the man 
which needs representation, but the man himself. Opinion is no 
doubt a very important thing, and im political matters is generally, 
. if not always, the expression of the nation’s life. But what 
“opinion” P , Not the opinion of any “quota” of lunatics scattered 
through every mad-house of the country, who may persuade them- 
selves that the moon is made of green cheese, and that the most 
important thing in the world is that this contral truth of cosmogony l 
should be declared in the Commons’ House of Parliament; but the 
opinion, I venture to insist, on questions really affecting the life of 
the nation, of such communities as constitute the nation, as are the 
real limbs and organs of the body-politic. But even this larger opinion 
is, I believe, most healthily limited by the influences of locality. 
It is right that, of two candidates of the same general opinions, the 
local one should be as a rule the preferable one. And if there are 
men in the House of Commons who are pre-eminently useful as 
expressions, under one or other of its aspects, of the life of the nation 
it is precisely those who have ceased to be elected on account of th 
mere opinions, but are so identified with their constituencies 
even their political opponents do not seek to turn them out. If, 
therefore, the result of preserving what I deem easential, local (though 
greatly enlarged) constituencies, be to exclude a certain number of 
men scattered over the whole country, without local weight anywhere, 
united only in some one opinion or crotchet, from being represented, 
I cannot say that thoir hard fate excites much pity in me.’ 
Grotchety men have their use, no doubt, both in Parliament and out 
of it; but, so long as local constituencies are kept up, the probabili- 
ties are that every crotchety man elected will also be something 
more,—that he will have some business abilities, some personal 
qualities which may outweigh his crotchets, especially with his 
neighbours. Under Ar. Hare’s plan, if any crotchet be at all con- 
tagious, it is sure of ultimate representation, simply gud crotchet. 
I cannot see that this is of advantage, even on the principle of Peter 
Plymley’s “foolometer.” It may be useful that the average of 
human folly should be represented, but surely not ite extremes. 

There is no doubt great difficulty in determining precisely what 
local communities are deserving of representation. There is none 
that, according to our present system, although modified by late 
enactments, a vast number of constituencies are retained, which are 
by no meens entitled to be so. To say the least, not one of the 
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boroughs contained in Schedule A to the Reform Act of 1867 is sucli 
a community. England would be just as much England if Cocker- 
mouth and Chippenham, Buckingham and Bridport, were, so to 
speak, to retire into private life. On the other hand, the counties 
generally, except Rutland and most of the Welsh ones, are real limbs 
of England. You cannot imagine it without a Devonshire and n 
Durham, a Kent or a Cumberland. And there are certain great 
cities which have as distinct an individuality. Not to speak of 
London—Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, Bristol, Hull, 
Dublin, Belfast, Cork are necessary organs of the body-politic of the 
United Kingdom. So would be Manchester, were it not that it has so 
impressed its character on a whole group of surrounding towns, with 
the intervening population, that the factory district of Lancashiro 
may be said to form together but one such organ. Another similar 
group is, afforded by the factory towns of the West Riding of York- 
shire; a third by Newcastle and the ooal-mining district of the 
North. 

The true problem of representation now demanding to be solved 
is therefore that of what I may call organio redistribution of the local 
constituencies—such a redistribution as shall group the population 
in large districts having a distinct individuality, fulfilling a function 

f their own in the body-politic.* This would involve generally the 
merging of the boroughs into the counties, with the exception, as 
above pointed out, of the largest cities, and of certain groups of 
towns with the intervening districts which have a common character 
and interest, and the grouping of a few of the smallest counties with 
others. 

Mr. Hare, however, appears to me to haye overlooked one essential 
development of his system. The two elements of a fixed total number 
of members and of a fixed quota of votes for each are incompatible. 
Mr. Hare has sacrificed the latter to the former, by admitting “ rela- 
tive majorities ”—a singular preference where all local landmarks of 
representation are obliterated. But surely it is the former element 
which should yield to the latter. There is no magic in the number 
658. That each member should represent a fixed minimum of voters 
is a clear and intelligible principle, which, however, goes by the 
board the instant “relative majorities,” are taken into account. 
Any genuine application of Mr. Hare’s scheme thus requires that 


+ No such district, I consider, should have less than three members. On the other 
hand, I should not agree with Alr. Hare (who has devoted a special paper to this view) 
in forming of the metropolis ono singlo constituency of from forty to fifty members. 
The Fast and West ends of London are really as distinct elements in the nation as two 
nelghbouring counties. The metropolis, with of course a greatly increased represente- 
tion, might, I think, well form five separate districts —Hast, West, North, and South, 
with the City, somewhat enlarged at its neighbours’ expense, in the centre. 
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the quota should, be made an absolute element, the total number of 
members a variable one. First, then, a quota for the whole country, 
on the basis, say, as suggested by the Reform Leagué committee, of 
the last general election ; apportion the number of eligible members ' 
among the districts, according to the number of quotas in each. 
Confine each elector, by all means, to a single vote; allow him to 
put the names of substitute candidates, the number of which will be 
necessarily limited to that of members eligible for the district, on his 
ticket. But let us have no elections by “relative majorities.” What- 
ever the quota, let it be essential to election, and let the number of 
members fluctuate if necessary. If public opinion in a given district 
is so divided that only one or two candidates can obtain a quota 
where the constituency might return more, this only proves that 
the population of such a district does not sufficiently know its own 
mind to be worth being represented by a greater number. 

For myself, I own, I go further still. J am unable to understand 
. Why, as suggested by an able writer in the Westminster Review, more 
than twenty years ago,* a public man should not in Parliament be 
allowed, so to speak, credit for the fall extent of the confidence placed 
in him by his countrymen. If, at this present moment, ten, twenty 
constituencies should desire to be represented by Mr. Gladstone or 
Mr. Disraeli, why should not Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, if the 
choose to undertake the responsibility, be entitled to ten, twenty 
votes in the House of Commons? Why should any one be debarred 
from being represented by the member of his choice, simply because 
too many others of his countrymen are of the same mind with him P 
Of the 658 members of the House of Commons, one-half, it may be 
said, do no work at all; and the number who do the work really, 
with the feeble.or ornamental assistance of as many more, scarcely 
exceeds 150. Would it not wonderfully simplify matters, if the 
political power of the idlers could be distributed amongst the workers, 
by allowing its due weight to the express votes of their fellow- 
countrymen? Such a step would not be a disfranchisament, but 
a real enfranchisement of the constituencies. A Liberal elector, 
who would follow Gladstone or Bright to the death, may feel himself 
wholly misrepresented by—well, say Mr. Rearden, and would hail 
with joy the opportunity of helping to give additional weight in 
Parliament to the statesman of his choice, by means of a second or a 
third vote. A Conservative member of the University of Oambridge, 
enthusiastic for Disraeli, may find it hard lines to vote-for the 
“ Batavian graces” of Mr. Beresford-Hope. But if this principle 
- of the plurality of votes would be applicable now, it would be still 


* T advocated this plan in the latter of the two articles in “ Politios for the People,” 
referred to in a note above. 
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more so in such a redistribution of constituencies as I have suggested. 
It would however then be applicable within each district only to 
plumpers, or voting-papers inscribed with a single name, the use of. 
alternative nominations being left free to all. Thus every candidate 
of the district who obtained more than one quota of plumpers would 
be entitled to as many votes in the House as he had quotas of such. 
But as respects the whole country, it might be applicable to quotas 
formed both of plumpers-and of alternative nominations, so that a 
candidate elected by alternative nomination in one district might 
obtain an additional vote by plumpers in another. But the caloula- 
tions for each district would be complete in themselves, and no 
member could be elected who did not obtain a local quota, or could 
have additional votes except in respect of so many local quotas, what- 
over scattered votes he might receive throughout the country. 

I have delayed till now to refer to one difficulty in Mr. Hare’s 
plan, whether applied generally or locally, that as to the supply of 
casual vacancies in the representation. On the supposition that each 
card is to bear the voter’s name, Mr. Hare proposes that the voters 
who formed the quota or relative majority of the late member should 
fill the vacancy. There is, surely, something highly objectionable 
in thus entailing a seat, so to speak, upon a certain number of voters. 
e Reform League committee seem to have felt this, and suggest 
t all the electors in the constituency represented by the late 
ember (which implies, however, a local application only of the 
scheme), whose votes had not been counted for any one, might also 
be admitted to vote. This is objectionable in another way. Who 
would care to represent such a scratch-crew, composed of all the little 
cliques that could not agree with their neighbours—the mere loppings 
and parings of the constituency? The Report then adds, that, if the 
ballot were adopted, “ the mode of filling a vacancy would be by an 
election, by ballot and relative majority, in the constituency for which 
the late member was returned.” Probably the only practical escape 
from the difficulty, but one which would throw every casual election 
into the hands of the one predominant set amongst the voters, and so 
go entirely against the purpose of Mr. Hare’s scheme. 

For myself, I believe that to meet this difficulty an important 
modification in our system of elections is required. I can hardly 
conceive of any plan more embarrassing to the due administration of 
publio affairs than the periodical renewal, en bloo, of the House of 
Commons. Few people will deny that a general election is a general 
nuisance ; every one knows that new Parliaments are as ill to manage 
as unbroken colts. On the other hand, the septennial term is evi- . 
dently too long: years before it has elapsed the House of Commons 
has grown to be out of harmony with the country, people are tired of 
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it, and, in practice, as is well known, three years form its usual term. 
of life. So that, about once in every three years, the country is oon- 
vulsed from end to end by the turmoil of a general election, and all. 
to obtain a representative body which can only be said to be really 
efficient during two-thirds of its average duration. Oannot so clumsy 
a system be improved? Surely we might take a leaf out of the book 
of every Joint-Stock Company, Local Board, &c., on this side of the 
Atlantic, and out of that of our American cousins in political matters 
on the other, by introducing the practice of partial renewals of the 
representative body—say, by thirds or fourths; yearly; reserving 
then—and this would be a great improvement on American practice 
—the expedient of a general dissolution for great emergencies, when 
some vital question is at stake on which it is necessary that-the pulse 
of the whole nation should be felt. This partial yoarly renewal’ of 
the House of Commons would at once secure the constant retention 
of a majority of experienced members, and the constant leavening of 
the body by the infusion of fresh blood. Now to this partial renewal 
of the representative body might correspond a dividing of the consti- 
tuencies into categories, according to the date of first registration of 
the voter—or, perhaps, to avoid jobbery, by alphabetical order—so 
that, for instance, if the renewal were by fourths, one-fourth only o 
the constituency should vote on each periodical occasion, the requis’ 
quota being then only one-fourth of the one required on a genera 
election. But indeed, even without this limitation, if the consti- 
tuencies are sufficiently large, the power thus given to majorities by 
allowing them to vote year after year would hardly prove exorbitant 
in practice. . 
For casual elections, however, under such a system, I think w 
should discard all mere political precedent, and follow the example 
afforded by the commercial and practical experienco of our days 
. —that of leaving the election of substitute members to supply 
occasional vacancies to the elective, not the electoral body itself. 
The rule of Joint-Stock Companies (though not without exceptions) 
is that casual vacancies in a Board of Directors should be supplied 
by the Board itself, the substitute director only fulfilling the term 
of the deceased or out-going director in whose place he is elected. 
The law of Local Boards is the same. uch a power given to the 
House of Commons, in conjunction with a shortened term of existence 
of three or four years, and partial annual elections, would, I believe, 
act most beneficially in correcting errors of judgment in the electoral 
body, securing the services of tried members, and introducing to 
parliamentary life distinguished men who would perhaps shrink in 
the first instance from facing a popular election, but need only to be 
known in order to be appreciated by the people. The power might, 
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if thought fit, bo limited to the election of substitute members till 
the next periodical elections. And it should not extend, I think, 
to re-electiong immediately following upon a general election, con- 
sequent upon unseating or resignation, ‘These should be left to the 
electoral body. : 

The division of the country into local constituencies, much larger 
than the present ones; the single vote, with ‘the power of alterna" 
tive nomination of candidates; the strict enforcement of a definite 
quota of votes to be obtained as the condition of membership, and 
the consequent abolition of the fixed total of members of the 
House; the plural vote of members in proportion to the number of 
quotas obtained; the partial annual renewal of tho House, except 
where some Gordian knot in politics requires to be cut by the two- 
edged sword of a general election; and the investing of the House 
itself with the power to supply casual vacancies—such appear to 
me the elements of a rational reform of our representativo system, 
without reference to the question of the franchise itself, which I 
do not believe to have bean yet placed on a satisfactory footing. 

In conclusion, I must say that personal friendships and admira- 
tions would have led me to views far more favourable to Mr. Hare’s 
lon than I have felt myself at liberty to express. But whether 
own views adverse to the plan are right or wrong, Mr. Hare 

always have the praise of baing the first who has succeeded 
awakening the minds of Englishmen to tho necd of introducing 
some method and principle into a representative system still, in 
spite of late Reform Acts, singularly complex, anomalous, and 
incoherent. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE FRENCH PROTESTANT 
CLERGY. 


TE Protestant Theological College of Montauban stands on some 
high ground on the right bank of the river Tarn, a considerable 
stream, whioh joins the Garonne a few miles further westward. In 
front of the college there is a bend in the river, so that from the 
stepe of the main entrance you see, to your left, the noble bridge, a 
masterpiece of the fourteenth century, which spans the river with its 
seven Gothic arches; and, at the end of the bridge nearest the 
college, the town-house, a gracaful edifice, built about 1600, with 
high-peaked roofs and pinnacles; beyond the bridge the valley of 
the Tarn opens up. If you look to the right, your oye, following 
the stream, rests upon a large and not unpicturesque mill, enjoying, 
in the patois of the country, the Spanish-saounding name of Loa 
. Albaredos. In front, and filling up tho bow made by tho river, lies 
the fertile plain of the Garonne, spreading seventy or eighty miles 
up to the foot of the Pyrenees ; in clear weather, and in that climate 
the weather is usually clear, the whole range is visible from the 
Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay. Little imagination ia-required 
to fancy how beautiful the view from those college steps when the 
setting sun lights up the town with ita handsome buildings; the 
shining river with ita islands and sandbanks, willows and poplars; 
the plain with its villages and fields, homesteads and vineyards; and, 
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in the distance, the glorious amphitheatre-of snow-clad peaks encir- 
cling and crowning all.’ 

Of the college building itself there is not much to be said. Before 
the great Revolution it was a convent dedicated to Bt. Olaire, and 
built in the eighteenth century; about 1793 it was, like all other 
ecclesiastical buildings, proclaimed “ propriété nationale;” ‘when 
Buonaparte re-established Christianity, and took the Reformed 
Church under the protection of the State, he gave up the old con- 
vent to the use it has ever since retained—that of being a training 
place for fature pastors. The only features characteristic of its past 
history are the cloisters enclosing two quadrangles, and the chapel, 
of which the ceiling and the walls still retain the allegorical frescoes 
which adorned them formerly. i 

The College of Montauban is not the only place where ministers 
of the French Reformed Church can receive their theological educa- 
tion. At Geneva and Strasbourg there are schools to which a good 
number resort ; but as the Strasbourg Oollege belongs essentially to 
the German Lutherans of Alsatia, and as the French students who 
go to Geneva are obliged to pass their final examinations either at 
Strasbourg or at Montauban, we ahall limit our remarks to the last- 
ed college. In the account we are about to give of the work 
ied on at present in the old convent of St. Claire, we shall speak, 
y, of the persons engaged in that work, the studenta and the 
rofeasors ; then of the studies themselves ; and, lastly, of the general 
character of college life at Montauban. 








I 


If a member of the Ethnological Society wished to meet with a 
collection, complete in a few specimens, of the various populations of 
France, he could not do better than inspect the seventy or eighty 
students of Montauban as they perambulate the cloisters of St. Olaire 
just before they go in to attend the lectures. There he would Bee 
tall Normans, almost English in their ruddiness and aizo; square- 
built, yellow-haired Alsatians, with big, round, German-looking 
heads ; Parisians, sallow-faced and bright-eyed; mountaineers from 
the Cévennes, lithe and clean of limb, showing something of Jean 
Cavalier in their erect and almost defiant bearing ; quiet-looking and 
headstrong Poitevins ; Béarnais, fond of a joke like Henri IV., and, 
like him, well able to hold their own against anybody. If our visitor 
farther inquired from what rank of French society these young men 
were drawn, he would find an equal diversity among thom. Some 
belong to the richest families of Bordeaux, Paris, and Marseilles ; 
many are sons of pasteurs; a good number belong to the well-to-do 
“ propriétaires vignerons ” of the South, or to the bourgeoisie of the 
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provincial towns; a few, and these are among the best, are sons of 
poor families Pro, having distinguished themselves in local schools, 
have been taken by the hand and helped forward to their present 
position as “ étudiants en théologie.” | Naturally there is no lack of 
contrast and individuality in a band of young men drawn from such 
different geographical and social regions. 

All these young men, however different in everything else, have, 
nevertheless, one thing in common: before they set their foot in the 
theological college, they have all taken their B.A. degree. But what 
isa French B.A.P To answer this question we must say something 
of the organization of public instruction in France. Doing ao will 
hardly be a digression, since it will enable our readers to discern at 
once the status and rank of the College of Montauban in the Univer- 
sity of France. 

It is generally known that in France there are no universities in 
the English and German sense of the word. There is but one univer- ¢ 
sity for the whole of the land, “1’Univeraité de France,” which is 
nothing but that department of State, the business of which is the 
administration of the public teaching of the nation. The Minister 
of Public Instruction is, therefore, by right, the head of the Univer- 
sity; under him he has sixteen “ Recteurs,” who preside over as man 
Académies—that is to say, territorial circumscriptions containing s} 
or seven départements eech. The teaching in all the Académies, 
consequently, throughout the country, is divided into “ PInstructio 
Primaire,” about answering to the teaching given in the national 
schools in England; “1’Instruction Secondaire,” given in the Lycées 
` to boys between ten and eighteen or twenty, and corresponding to 
the public schools; and, lastly, “l'Instruction Supérieure,” given in 
“ les Facultés ” to young men preparing for the learned professions. 
There are as many “ Facultés” as there are learned professions : 
“ Facultés des Lettres,” for students of Latin, Greek, aud French 
literature ;, Faculiés of Law, of Medicine, of Physical and Mathe- 
matical Boiences, &c., each Faculté having as many professors as 
there are branches in the particular science it has to teach ; for instance, 
in a Faculté de Médecine there is a Professor of Clinics, one of Sur- 
gery, ono of Pharmacy, &o. ; in a Faculté of Letters there is a Pro- 
fessor of French literature, one of Greek, one of Latin literature, 
&c. Now the College of Montauban is a Faculté, the object of 
which is to teach theology to the future ministers of the Reformed 
Church ; but, as theology requires in those who attempt it somo pre- 
vious knowledge of the learned languages, it has been determined 
that, before matriculating 2s a student of theology, each young man 
shall be obliged to present his diploma of “ Bachelier és Lettres,” 
or Bachelor of Arta. The examination which, being successfully 
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gone through, confers the title of B.A., lasts three days. It consists 
of two separate trials—one written and the other oral. The written 
examination consists in, first, a composition written in Latin, with 
the help of a dictionary, under the eye of one of the examiners, on 
some subject chosen from the programme of the oral examination ; 
this composition must contain at least thirty lines ; second, a piece 
dictated from some Latin author, usually Tacitus or Juvenal, and 
translated into French, also in presence of an examiner; third, a 
French composition on one of the literary or philosophical questions 
of the oral examination, also written under inspection. Two faults 
of grammar in either of these compositions insure the plucking of 
the candidate. It must be remarked that these young men are 
examined not by their own masters, those who until then have had 
them under their tuition, but by the “ Professeurs de Faculté” under 
whose teaching they are about to come: it is needless to dwell upon 
the guarantee this arrangement gives of the impartiality and fairness 
of the examination. 

After the candidate has successfully got through these written tests, 
there still remains the oral examination; and many & good steady youth 
who kept his wits about him as long as he hed to write what he knew 

as found all his mind scattered to the winds when he- had to stand 
in public before the six examiners, surrounded by fellow-atudents 
any number of loungers who may choose to look in and see how 

e young men are getting on. These examinations are always very 
well attended by the many dilettanti, who, in France, feel or affect 
an interest in literary matters. Fancy a large room, like an amphi- 
theatre, the benches covered up to the ceiling with nervous candidates, 
their friends and relationa, and numerous amateur spectators. An 
usher comes in, and, after asking for silence, announces, “La Faculté.” 
Everybody rises; and six respectable men in black, with divers 
decorations in their button-holes, sit down on one side of a long table 
covered with green baize. After a moment, the “Doyen” calls the 
name of one of the young men whose written compositions entitle 
him to try the second part of the examination. Up rises the youth, 
and stands opposite his judges. One of tham, the Profeasor of Greek, 
has before him Thucydides, the “ Pro Corona” and “ Philippics” of 
Demosthenes, and extracts from Aristophanes; he opens one of these 
books, and, handing another copy to the victim, tells him to read 
eight or ten lines, to tranalate, then parse them, giving the primitive 
tenses and chief derivations. This lasts about ten minutes. After 
the Greek comes the Latin—translating and parsing somo passa ge 
out of one of the following ‘books: Cicero’s “ Orator” and chief 
Orations, Tacitus, Virgil, Horace, and extracts from Lucretius. To 
the Latin succeeds the French examiner: the candidate is expected 
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to have read and studied Pascal’s “Pensées,” Bossuet’s “ Oraisons 
Funèbres,” La Bruyére’s “ Oeractères,” Fénelon’s “Lettre à l’Aca- 
démie Francaise,” Buffon’s “ Discours sur le Style,” Voltaire’s “ Siécle 
de Louis XIV.,” Boileau’s “Art Poétique,” Corneille, Racine, and. 
Molidre’s “ ThéAtre,” and La Fontaine’s “ Fables.” The examiner, 
after having made the candidate read, explain, and parse some pas- 
sage from one of these authors, questions the young man on the life 
of the author in hand, his principal other works, and, chiefly, on the 
divisions and subjects of the present work. This concludes the literary 
part of the examination; but a B.A. in France is expected to have, 
at least, general ideas on several subjects not purely literary. Tho 
elements of physics and mathematics, of philosophy, together with 
some history, are therefore added to the programme. The philo- 
sophical questions relate to psychology, logic, ethics, and natural: 
theology. These notions of philosophy are naturally grounded upon 
the official teaching of the University—that is, the “ Eclectiame” of M. 
Cousin. These general notions are supplemented by the reading and 
explanation of the chief classical works of French philosophy— 
“Logique de Port Royal;” Descartes’ “Discours sur la Méthodo ;” 
Pascal’s “Autorité en Matière de Philosophie ;” Bossuet’s “ Traité 
de-la Connaissance de Dieu et de Sci-méme;” and Fénelon’s “ Trai 
de V Existence de Dieu.” The scientific questions are—in algeb 
equations of the first and second degree; in geometry, measures 
area, cylinders, cones, and spheres; in cosmography, ascensions an 
declinations, longitudes and latitudes, apparent and real movements 
of the sun and moon, eclipses, and tides. In physica, the candidates 
are expected to be able to explain the chief phenomena of weight, 
heat, electricity, and magnetiam, of acoustics and optics. In chemistry, 
they must be able to account for the laws of composition and decom~ 
position of bodies, and for their chief properties. Of course the young 
men are not examined in each of the saciencos just enumerated, but 
the examiner has a right to question them on any one of them. The 
last examiner through whose hends the candidate has to pass is the 
Professor of History. Formerly, a knowledge of the general history 
of civilization was required, embracing Bible History, the History of 
Greece and Rome, and that of Europe in relation to France, up to 
the period of the French Revolution; but the New Empire has 
thought it moro useful to ignore the preceding centuries of human 
devolopment, and to make the beginning of history date from 
Louis XIV. Tho result is, that all young Frenchmen who wish for 
_ their B.A. degree are obliged to learn, in the greatest detail, all that 
relates to the origin, causes, and events of the great Revolution, then 
all that followed up till 1864 (the date of the last programme). The 
Imperial Government hopes that, by properly teaching the history of 
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the last hundred and fifty years, the young men will imbibe such an 
admiration for the name of Napoleon, that loyalty will fill their 
hearta. To such expedienta are new dynasties driven. 

Another result of the influence of politics on the B.A. examination 

is, that it is made almost every year more difficult to go through. 
Napoleon ILI. early perceived that the most revolutionary class in 
France was that of “les Déclassés;” briefleas barristers, medical 
men without practice, and, in general, all those who had chosen 
liberal professions without having the means or the industry to 
succeed. Under Louis Philippe their name was legion. To arrest 
the multiplication of this unruly order, the Imperial Government has 
gradually and continually increased the difficulty of obtaining the 
B.A. degree, which is the first step in almost all the liberal profes- 
sions. And very efficacious this measure has proved. Every year - 
scores of young men, deterred by the severity of the ordeal, give up 
all hope of ever obtaining their degree, and, by carrying their energy 
into commerce, farming, or any other kind of business, become useful 
members of society instead of remaining profitless lawyers, doctors, 
&o. The examination which young men desiring to enter the College 
of Montauban have to undergo before matriculating there, is, therefore, 
no sham, but a sufficient proof that a tolerable amount of classical 
d general knowledge has really been acquired by them. 
On arriving at Montauban, the student hes five years to spend 
ore he can obtain the degree (B.D.) which is necessary to became 
a “ Pasteur de l’Eglise Réformée de France.” These five years may 
be reduced to four :—Ist. If the new student is an M.A. instead of 
a B.A.; and, 2ndly, if he can manage to pass the examinations of 
the second year at the end of the:first. What these examinations 
are we shall state presently. 

The “ Faculté” of Montauban has seven professors: one of Greek 
and Latin, one of Hebrew, one of Philosophy, one of Dogmatic Theo- 
logy, one of Exegesis and Biblical Oriticism, one of Church History, ' 
and one of Ethics or Moral Philosophy. Each of these gentlemen is 
an ordained minister of the French Ohurch, and obliged to lecture 
three or four hours every week, besides hearing sermons, correcting 
compositions, and examining the students at the end of every half-year. 
They are, probably, the hardest worked of all the “ Faculté” professors 
in the Empire; but then they have the honour, in all public cere- 
monies, of taking precedence, as theologians, of the teachers of law, 
medicine, mathematics, &c. There are also Roman Catholic “ Facultés 
de Théologie” in different parts of France; but the professorships 
attached to them are well-nigh sinecures, for the good reason that 
they have no necessary pert in the education of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. Whereas no pasteur oan enter the service of the Pro- 
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teatant Churches (Reformed or Lutheran) without passing through 
‘Montauban or Strasbourg, a young Romanist can become a priest, 
nay, an Archbishop and a Osrdinal, without ever having set foot in a 
“Faculté de Théologie ;” all their education is carried out, from 
beginning to end, in “séminaires” practically independent of the State, 
and under the immediate control of the bishops. 

The manner in which the Montauban professors are chosen is 
warthy of remark. Up to 1852 they were named directly by the 
Minister of Public Instruction; but when in that year a much 
greater degree of self-government was given to the Reformed Ohurch, 
the choice of these professors devolved upon the one hundred and 
five “consistoires ” or presbyteries of France, This was thought, 
at the time, a hazardous experiment: the consistoires are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, and it is no 
secret that they hold very various, and often antagonistic, opinions 
on most mattera of Ohurch discipline, and even of doctrine. What 

_ if rival candidates, backed by equal votes, were presented to the 
Minister, who still retains the right of naming to each vacant pro- 
fessorahip P Happily, this expected difficulty has not shown itself 
in practice. In the four elections of professors that have taken place 
since 1852, the votes of the presbyteries have shown increasing 
unanimity in the choice of the best man, irrespective of party, to fi] 
the vacant chair. 

The college is governed by the “ Oonseil de Faculté ;” that is, by 
the seven professors in council, presided over by one of their own 
nuniber, the “Doyen.” This council decides upon the order of the 
studies, maintains the discipline of the college, corresponds with the 
Minister of Public Instruction through the “ Recteur” of Toulouse, 
and, in the name of the Emperor, confers theological degrees. Those 
degrees are: “ Bachelier en Théologie,” “ Licencié en Théologie,” 
and “ Docteur’en Théologie.” 


: TL. 
`The whole course of five years” study is divided into two periods ; 
the first of two years, and the second of three. The first two years — 
are employed in preparing the young men for the study of theology, `, 
properly so called, by that of Hebrew, of the Greek text of the New 
Testament (leaving all questions of criticism and exegesis for the 
theological class), and chiefly by that of philosophy. The early Greek 
and Latin Fathers are alao a part of this course. This preparatory 
period is called the Philosophical Class, or “ Auditoire,” because the 
chief object of study while it lasts is philosophy, particularly the 
history of philosophical thought in its connection with religion. The 
Hamiltonian axiom, that “no difficulty emerges in theology which 
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has not previously emerged in philosophy,” is held as a practical as 
well as a psychological truth by the Conseil de Faculté, and acted - 
upon accordingly; the teaching of philosophy is therefore very care- 
fully attended to, and directed so as to prepare the young men, as 
far ag possible, to encounter the religious difficulties of the day. In 
ancient philosophy the lectures are chiefly upon Aristotle, Philo the 
Jew, the Kabbala, Gnosticism, and Neo-Platonism. The comparative 
history of religions is also attended to: Greek and Latin Mythology, 
Buddhism, &o. Nor are purely modern questions neglected: Posi- 
tivism and the relations of physical and mental life. Such are the 
chief subjects of the two years’ course. It must not be understood 
that all these subjects are gone through during the two years of 
philosophy; four or six of them always are, two at least being 
studied each half year. ‘These lectures are given, not so much to fill 
the minds of the students with ready-made answers to the religious 
problems of the modern mind, as to make them aware of what these 
questions are, and to prepare them to solve them for themselves in 
the latter and purely theological period of their training. 

With the three hours weekly of philosophical lectures the students 
have two hours of Hebrew, and four hours of Greek Testament or 
reek and Latin Fathers. By the end of the two years, during 
ich the preparatory studies last, the young men are expected to 
e gone through two books of the Old Testament in Hebrew, with 
e whole of the Hebrew Grammar, and also the whole of the New 
Testament. Together with these lectures each student is obliged to 
write four compositions (one each half-year) on subjects chosen by him- 
self, and to attend German lectures.’ Those who wish to take leasons 
in Physics and Natural History can do so within the walls of the 
college ; but, as there is no examination on these matters, the attend- 
ance is usually small. 

During the first two years there are five examinations—one at the 
end of each half-year, and one at the end of the fourth half-year, which 
is a general recapitulation of all that has been studied during the whole 
course. This examination is called the Ascension, because through 
it the students “ascend” from the Philosophical or Preparatory 
into the Theological Class properly so called. This examination is 
very much dreaded by the young men. Woe to him who cannot 
translate and parse his New Testament wherever the examiner 
chooses to open it, or who does not know his Hebrew paradigms well 
by heart; he will have to remain at least three months more, instead 
of assuming at once the dignity of a theologian. It is true that a 
youth must be extremely lazy or incapable if, after four half-years, 
each ended by an examination, he has not acquired a tolerable know- 
ledge of Hebrew grammar and New Testament Greek. All these 
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examinations are competitive, notes being given to each student; but 
there are no prizes: the honour of being high on the list is the sole 
recompense a young man can expect. 
The studies of the Theological Class, though of course differant, are 
arranged in the same manner. The subjects of the lectures during 
the last three years are Dogmatics, Ohristian Ethics, Ecclesiastical 
History, Oriticiam and Exegesis of the New Testament, Oriticism and 
Exegesis of the Old Testament. The Dogmatical Lectures occupy 
three hours every week ; the order observed in these lectures is that 
‘usually followed in Ohristian theology: God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost, one year being conseorated to the | 
examination of all that relates to each of the Divine Persons.. The 
lectures on Moral Philosophy, two hours weekly, comprise lectures 
on Oasuistry and on the history of Ohristian Ethics. The history of 
the Ohurch, from the Pentecost to our day, is divided into three 
periods, and one of these lectured upon, every year, three hours every 
week. The Criticism of the New Testament and its interpretation ` 
occupy likewise three hours; in the three years’ study all the chief 
critical atid exegetical questions are gone over. The three hours 
taken every week by the Hebrew lectures are spent in the translation 
af some of the most important books of the Old Testament, and in the 
study of various points of Old Testament theology, such as the charar 
ter of the prophecies, the history of the Messianic Hope in Israel, € 
Regular attendance at these lectures is not the only work of th 
“ theologians ;”’ they also have an examination at the end of each | 
half-year, and they are not admitted to pass these examinations 
unleas they have undergone certain written testa as well. These 
tests are of two sorta—sermons and essays. The essays are three in 
number—one each year; but seven sermons are required to be 
preached, that is, repeated by heart, during the same interval. 
These literary and oratorical efforts of the students are publio, a 
circumstance which adds greatly to the hardness of the trial. To 
repeat his academical sermon, the student preacher, clothed with 
the black gown, and, for the nonce, standing in the professor’s chair, 
has before him a lecture-room full of fellow-studenta, with two of 
the professors as judges. What makes these sermon tests particularly 
, trying is the knowledge that, when you have finished your sermon, 
all the students will be allowed, nay, invited, to give their opinion 
upon the discourse you have just delivered, with no other check to 
their remarks than the knowledge that they, in their turn, will have 
to undergo the same ordeal. When the young men have criticised 
to their hearts’ content, the two professors give their opinion and a 
note indicative of the worth of the sermon. 
At the end of the third year of theology there is a last axamina- 
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tion, called “le Grand Examen,” which is a recapitulation of the 
whole course of five years’ study; but, even when this is past, one 
more trial remains—“ la Discussion de la Thése.” This “thèse” 
is an essay on some theological or philosophical subject chosen by 
tho candidate, and filling at least thirty octavo pages ; each student, 
before leaving the college, is obliged to have his “ thèse” printed (at 
his own expense), after it has been examined in manuscript, and 
accepted as satisfactory by the college council. The ‘ Discussion ” 
itself is rather a form for investing the candidate with the dignity 
of a B.D.‘than a real examination. The young man dressed in 
the black gown with orange-coloured hood fringed with ermine— 
the insignia of the B.D. degree—once more ascends the professor’s 
chair, only, instead of delivering a sermon or reading an essay, he 
has to’defend, in open discussion, against all comers, private gentle- 
men from the town, fellow-students of every degree, and three 
professors, present ex officio, the opinions set forth in his thesia, a 
copy of which is, for the convenience of oriticiem, handed to every 
person present. When this discussion is over, the candidate is 
proclaimed B.D., and has only to obtain a curacy to be ordained, 
and thus bocome a full-fledged “ Pasteur de l'Eglise Réformée de 
rance.” 

This outline of the Montauban studies would present an incomplete 
ea of the education there, if we did not say something of the spirit 
in which the teaching is given and received. This spirit is one of 
the most complete liberty; free thought and free speech on every 
subject, between the students themselves, and between the students 
and professors, is the rule. At any time during a lecture a student 
has a right to ask for leave to speak, and to expose any objoction 
he may have to what the professor has just been saying, or has said 
in some previous lecture; thus a discussion often arises which 
occupies a great part of the lecture hour; but the professors do not 
grudge the time thus spent, thinking that the young men derive 
more real intellectual culture from the unfettered discussion of some 
important point than from receiving and accepting a number of 
ready-made opinions. Of course it happens that some student, 
either a wag or a dunce, will, at times, ask some utterly incongruous 
and ridiculous question; a general laugh is the only result. But 
the freedom of these young men is not a matter of speech only, but 
also one of opinión ; though the French Reformed Church is a strictly 
Presbyterian organization, any student is free to avow a marked 
preference for thé Episcopalian and Congregational systems ; though 
it is traditionally Calvinistic, Arminians and followers of Schleier- 
macher abound among the young men; nay, more, we have heard 
of one who, after studying Hegel, had become a zealous Pantheist, 
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and one day, being found stretched at full length on his bed, and being 
asked by a fellow-student what he was about, answered. gravely, “Je 
m’adore!”” At another time there was a determined Positivist 

. among the students; he was studying theology for the greater glory 
of Auguste Comte | 

A good many readers will probably wonder how it is possible that 
such liberty ahould be left to young men, by far the greater number 
of whom are professédly preparing for the ministry of a branch of 
the Christian Church ; and yet the fact that such liberty is given 
to them is undeniable. No longer than eighteen montha ago, the 
students expressed a desire to soe a genuine unbeliever face to faco, 
and hear all he could say against the Gospel. With the sanction 
of the College Council they clubbed together, and, out of their own 
pockets—a strong proof of earnestnesa—paid M. Pécaut, who lives 
two or three hundred miles from Montauban, to come and lecture 
to them. Now, M. Pécaut was, at one time, one of the best students 
of Montauban; he became an ordained clergyman ; then, losing all 
belief in Ohristianity, threw up his charge, and has since written 
and published several very clever, but thoroughly rationalistic and 
un-Christian, works. M. Pécaut came and lectured; and the students 
listened to him as much as they liked without any let’ or hindrance; 
indeed, one at least of the professors was always present taking note 
in order to refute afterwards the arguments of the rationali 
champion. 

The complete freedom of thought thus allowed to the young men 
has, no doubt, its disadvantages, and is sometimes attended with very 
real dangers to the faith of the students. The writer well remembers 
with what astonishment, amounting to dismay, he heard, on first 
arriving, all he held sacred questioned and argued about with the 
utmost freedom; and it has happened that a youth who came to tho 
college filled with childlike faith, after a time lost his hold on 
Christianity, and turned away from the ministry of which he might 
otherwise have been an ornament ;-but this is much rarer than might 
be supposed, for the simple reason that, if error and unbelief are ` 
allowed fair play in the college, an equal liberty, of course, belongs 
to the argumenta for faith and Christian verity, and these arguments 
are, after all, the most powerful to minds who really seek after 
religious truth ; especially when they are supported, as they are at 
Montauban, by professors whose authority is doubled by their 
undeniable impartiality. There is little doubt, moreover, that this 
complete liberty is the best training for young men who, after their 
college days, will have to be ministers of the Reformed Church in 
Franco, that is, will have to serve the Gospel in a country divided 
b2tween Roman Catholicism on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
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deep and wide-spread scepticism which is the result of sacerdotal 
tyranny; a scepticism, the extent and angry earnestness of which 
those who have not mixed intimately with various orders of French 
society can hardly form an idea. The uncontrolled discussion of all 
religious questions was not at first contemplated by the founders of 
the collego; but as the tide, both of unbelief and superstition, rose 
throughout the country, the conflict of opinions increased within the 
college; for great care has always been taken to keep the students 
aware of all the religious and philosophical controversies which 
agitate the nation at large. Twenty years ago, or even less, there 
was a large proportion of the students who leant strongly to neological 
views ; but liberty, as usual, has brought her own cure, and we havo 
heard that at the present moment, of seventy students, or there- 
abouts, barely four or five are found inclining to Rationalism. 


IO. 


The “ Faculté ” of Montauban is not only a college, it is also a 
hall, a place of residence as well as of instruction, for the students; 
and, to those who wish to know how young men can be at once fed 
and lodged at a very low price, tho following particulars concerning 
e general life of the students may not be without interest. 

t must be remembered that Montauban is a Government establish- 
t, the accounta of which are under the control of the financial 

tors: it must also be added that, in the South of Franoe—and 
especially in those parts which, like Montauban, lie out of tho 
general stream of travellers, particularly of English people—hving 
is cheaper by at least one-third than it is in the North; moreover, 
people of the same rank and station are, in the South, content with a 
much simpler way of living than they would be in luxurious 
England. , 

The staff of officials attached to the hall, or “séminaire,” as it is 
sometimes called, is composed of a “ directeur,” usually one of the 
professors, who, with his family, ocoupies the first floor of the building 
which faces the river. This director has under him one “économe,” 
who manages all the expenses, such as buying provisions, keeping 
the college buildings in repair, &o., under the control of the director; 
the économe has under him a head man-cook, with two “aaron 2 
and three scullery- -maids; then two porters or “concierge,” one for 
each door of the college. Four men-servants, who make the beds, 
serve at meals, &., and two gardeners, complete the establishment. 
The washing of the resident students is all done in the house by 
an indefinite number of washerwomen under a head laundress. Hach 
student has a cell or room (several of these are the cells of the nuns 
who anciently inhabited St. Claire), with an iron bedstead, clothes- 
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press, three or four chairs, washing-table, and writing-table with 
bookshelves attached. This furniture is given by the establishment, 
but any student is free to bring and take away any other articles he 
likes, and many avail themselves amply of this permiasion. Most of 
the windows open upon the quadrangles, but a few. of the rooms—. 
- and these are reserved for the fifth-year men—have a fine view of 
the town, river, and distant mountains. 

. There are three meals a day—breakfast at half-past eight, “ café 
au lait” and excellent bread ad libit (butter and tea are all but 
unknown in that part of the world), or else eggs or soup; lunch at 
twelye—a dish of meat, one of vegetables, and a sweet dish; dinner 
at aix—soup, two dishes of meat, vegetables, and dessert. Each 
student has, moreover, half a litre (rather more than a pint) of wine 
a day. Most readers will think, probably, that this regimen, if not 
luxurious, is at least sufficient to keep body and soul together. The 
cost of nine months’ residence, washing included—and there is no 
limit to the number of articles each student may send to the wash 
—however, amounts only to 550 franos, or £22, about one shilling 
and sixpence a day. Such students as are not satisfied with the 
simplicity of the diet, and those who think they can manage better 
for themselves, are allowed to take lodgings in the town, and only 
come to attend the lectures. ; 

For the inmates the day passes somewhat in the following wi. 
At half-past five a bell rings for those who wished to be awakened at 
that early hour, but nobody is obliged to move, and most stay in bed 
till chapel. Prayers are read by the director every morning at half- 
past eight. Those only who choose to do so attend. After break- 
fast come three hours óf lectures, from nine till twelve; attendance 
is compulsory ; three absences unaccounted for expose the student to 
the loss of three months. At half-past twelve, lunch. The after- 
nodn is free; the students stay in their rooms, or read in the library, 
or walk in the town or country, or row on the river, according to 
their inclination ; after dinner there are usually some of the lectures 
on physics, natural history, &0., which the students are not obliged 
to attend. Those who go out are obliged to be in by half-past cight 
in winter and ten in summer, unless they have obtained permission 
to stay out longer. In their own rooms the young men are perfectly 
free, and give each other parties as they like. One great amusement 
is the studente’ library; the French Government generoualy allows 
£40 a year to be spent by the students in books, reviews, and papers; 
this is exclusive of the great college library which is in the keeping of 
the professors. The students every year choose among themselves a 
committee, which decides what books, magnzines, &o., are to be 
bought or subscribed for: an examination of the list of the works 
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and reviews taken in by the students would show the same desire of 
seeing all sides of contemporary questions, of hearing the pro and. 
con in every argument, which we have remarked upon before. The 
library is divided into two parts, the smoking-room with chess, 
draughts, &c., and the reading-room. Of the athletio exercises of 
the students there is not much to say; the rowing on the river is 
extremely difficult, for the current is very strong ; but boating is not 
the forte of Frenchmen in the South; they prefer certain local or pro- 
vençal games, “les boules,” “le tambourin,” &o.; even at these 
games the Northerners are usually the best players. 

From this account’ of the teaching and general life of the theo- 
logical students at Montauban, it will appear that the principle upon 
which their training is carried out is, as much as possible, one of 
complete liberty. The agents of the Imperial Government—recteurs, 
inspecteurs, &c.—have, indeed, at different times endeavoured, and 
more or leas succeeded, in curtailing this freedom, for they know very 
well that the Montauban students are, in politics, inveterate liberals, 
and, consequently, anything but enthusiastic in the cause of Buona- 
partiam ; yet hitherto the government of the college has always prac- 
tically remained in the hands of the “Conseil de Faculté,” and this 
y has generally inclined to giving the young men as much 
om of mind and body as is compatible with the useful working 
the establishment. It is not, however, to be thought that the 
students are all sages, and that they never abuse the liberty allowed 
them. Among seventy young men aged from twenty to twenty-five 
there will always be some unruly spirits, more intent upon pleasure 
than work, and present amusement than future usefulness. The 
council possesses various means of control: when a student, either 
within or without the walls, gives any cause of complaint, he is first 
warned in a friendly manner by the director ; if this private advice 
proves insufficient, he is publicly reprimanded by the council ; if this 
reproof remains fruitleas, he is expelled. This severe punishment is 
comparatively of rather frequent occurrence, the council thinking 
that it is better to get rid of those who do not show themselves able 
to use soberly the liberty. allowed to them. 

Curiously enough, quite close to the Protestant Theological College 
there stands a Roman Catholic one, and it would be difficult to find 
the two systems more instructively contrasted :— Whereas the College 
of the Reformed Ohurch is open from morning till night, and the 
windows let in floods of light and air, all the apertures of the Roman 
Catholic “ Séminaire,” visible from the outside, are carefully closed 
with heavy gates and shutters; the only means of entrance and exit 
being a small back door, locked and double locked after you, whether 
you goin or out. Different as the aspect of the two buildings is, the 
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diversity between their inmates is greater still. All the students of 
the Protestant college have, as we have stated, taken their B.A. 
degree before beginning their theological education—that is to say, 
they have, up to the age of nineteen or twenty, lived the general life 
of young men preparing for the liberal professions ; they have mixed 
with the world, and, in their college, have every means of being 
acquainted and keeping pace with tho general movement of the pub- 
lic mind ; their collego is a “Faculté” of the University of France, 
that is, a part of the public teaching of tho country, in arterial 
communication, 80 to speak, with the circulation of knowledge and 
science throughout the nation. Very different is the training of the 
young men preparing for the Romiah priesthood ; by far the greatest 
number belong to the humblest walks of life. At the age of eleven: 
or twelve they have been sent to a “ petit séminaire”. by parents 
desirous of having a “M. le Curé” in the family. A “petit 
séminaire ” is a school entirely in the hands of the clergy; no “in- 
specteur” has access to it; it depends entirely upon the bishop of the 
diocese. When the young men have attained the age of twenty they 
are transferred to a “ grand séminaire,” and, after four or five years’ 
study, they are ordained, and become “ curés ” or “ vicaires ;”’? no 








twenty-five they have been carefully sequestered from the world, a 
only know it from such echoes as may have been heard over the hi 
walls and double-locked gates of the “ séminaire.” No wonder that, 
when thrown into the world, somo should succumb to its temptations, 
and that those who stand fast (certainly the greater number) should 
have go little influence on the general intellectual, social, and literary 
lifo af their country. 

This account of the education of the future ministers of the French 
Reformed Church would be incomplete, if we did not say some- 
thing of the more serioys out-cf-door occupations, furnished by two 
religious societies, founded and kept up by the students—ihe 
“Société de Bienfaisance” and the “Société d’Evangélisation.” 
Each member of the “Société de Bienfaisance” adopts one or more 
poor families of the neighbourhood, and, by means of private sub- 
scriptions or collections from houso to house, among the richer 
families of the town, helps his clients to the utmost of his power. The ` 
“Société d’Evangélisation”” undertakes to supplement the labours of 
the pasteurs of the town and surrounding country. Tho members of 
this society are, as it were, volunteer ourntes ; they visit the sick and 
aged; on Sundays they go out to the scattered hamlets in the plain, 
or in the hills, and hold services in those places where, from the 
small number of Protestants, there are no places of worship belong- 
ing to the Reformed faith. It is needless to dwell on the importance 
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of the good works thus freely carried on by the students ; no better 
counterpoise could be given to the otherwise too absorbingly intel- 
lectual training of the college. These visits and works of charity 
among-the poor give a reality to the young men’s preparation to the 
ministry which no other occupation or teaching could confer. 
Many a good pasteur, in various parts of the country, whose Hebrew 
is well-nigh forgotten, and whose theological ardour has long 
since cooled down, now reckons as the most precious part of his 
Montauban training, the hours spent in the Sanday school, at the 
bedside of the sick, or reading and praying with some poor old people, 
who could not, for the distance, go to the “ Préche” on Sunday. 
Over an empty place in one of the lecture-rooms a crown of “ Im- 
mortelles”’ still hangs against the wall; it marks the seat once occu- 
pied by Gédéon Porchat, whom his fellow students, years ago, carried 
to the grave. During his brief college life he was indeed a type. 
Those who knew him best remember how joyous and earnest, how 
critical and how believing he was, how childlike in his faith, and, at 
the same time, how bold in his arguments, how uncompromising in his 
love for truth. The loss was great to his masters and companions 
when he was drowned bathing in the river; but the poor lost most. 
When the news of his death spread through the town, troops of them 
astened to the college, and, in their wild southern grief, tore their 
ir and wept aloud over his body. Each had something to tell of 
is kindness and love; even a condemned felon, lying in the town 
jail, had a word of regret for the gentle young man who used to visit 
him. Several -generations of students have succeeded each other 
since then, but the remembrance of Porchat still lives among them ; a 
hallowing influence, telling them to séek their strength where he 
sought his, that in life or in death his work or his rest may be theirs. 
j F. G. Wueatcrort, Pastew. 
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THE INJUSTICE OF THE ENGLISH LAW AS IT 


BEARS ON THE RELATIONSHIP OF HUSBAND 






Roe ends the chapter of his Commentaries, in which 

he treats of the relationship between husband and wife, with a 
sentence which it is scarcely possible to read without a smile. He 
has briefly explained what the position of the wife is. The husband 
and wife, he tells us, are one person in law—that is to say (the ex- 
planation is his own), the very being or legal existence of the woman 
is suspended during the marriage; for this reason a man cannot 
grant anything to his wife, or enter into covenant with her; ho is 
bound, indeed, to provide her with necessaries, but not with anything 
besides. Should the wife be injured in person or property, ahe can 
bring no action for redress without her husband’s concurrence, and 
without bringing it in his name as well as her own. In one caso, 
indeed, the wife’s separate existence is secured to her; in criminal 
prosecutions she may be indicted and punished separately; but if 
there be any advantage to her in this, that her husband may not bear 
witness against her, it is counterbalanced by this disadvantage, that 
he cannot bear witness in her favour. , He then goes on to say that, 
though our law in general considers man and wife as one person, yet 
there are some instances in which she is separately considered as 
inferior to him and acting by his compulsion; therefore, with somo 
trifling exceptions, all acts done and deeds executed by her in his 
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lifetime are void, neither can she devise lands to him by will. The 

old law, he tells us, allowed a husband to give his wife moderate 
correction, thinking it reasonable that he should restrain her by 

domestic chastisement, as a man may correct his apprerttices or his 

children; the correction was, indeed, to be confined within reason- 

able bounds, but no attempt is made to define what reasonable 

bounds are. The Civil Law, he adds, gives the husband even a 

larger authority, allowing him to beat her. smartly for some misde- 

meanours with scourges and clubs. He does not tell us that such. 
treatment of the wife has become illegal; but simply says, in the 

politer reign of Oharles iI. this power of correction began to be 

doubted, and that in certain cases the wife may now have security of . 
the peace against her husband ds he may have against her; but the 
lower rank of people, he remarks, still claim and exert this ancient 
privilege, and the courts of law will still allow a husband to restrain. 
a wife of her liberty in case of any gross misdemeanour. 

These, he adds, are the chief legal effects of marriage during the 
coverture; and then finishes with the astounding words, “so great a 
favourite is the female sex of the laws of England.” It is true that he 
observes, ‘even the disabilities which the wife lies under are for the 
most part intended for her protection and benefit ;” intended for such 
urposes they may have been, but if the wives themselves had been 
trusted’ with any voice in the matter, possibly the intention might 
ave been carried out more successfully, the benefits that accrue to 
them might have been more palpable, and the protection better 
secured. 

In any other than so grave a writer as Blackstone we should have 
taken such words to be ironical as a matter of course; but it is by 
no means his habit to indulge in irony, and it is clear that he is 
merely giving utterance to what he felt, Since then, one with so 
clear a head as his, and with a sense of justice so keen, could view 
with complacency the position assigned to the wife by the law in his 
day, it is, perhaps, no wonder that the eyes of so many are holden 
from seeing the injustice of the position assigned to her now. We 
would venture, therefore, though not without diffidence, to make 
some remarks on that position, as even laymen are not necessarily 
incapacitated for detecting legal injustice; it is quite possible for 
those who have had no legal training whatever to see that certain 
things which the law enjoins are neither just nor right. 

It may be allowed us to suppose a case where the man and woman 
are to be married according to the service of the English Ohurch; 
when they have plighted their troth either to other, and declared 
their will to become husband and wife, the man is taught by the 
priest to say, in words sufficiently obscure, “ with my body I thee 
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warship,” and then to add words, which are plain enough but painful 

from their utter unreality, not to say untruthfalness, “ with all my 
worldly goods J thee endow.” The theory of the service is admirable, 

the two henceforward are but one flesh, they are to share each other’s 

cares, have all interests in common, each live for the other, and have 
between them but one wil. The wife might naturally suppose that 

as her husband had endowed her with all his worldly goods in such 
solemn words, those goods had become hers at least in such a sense 

as that ahe should have the free use and enjoyment of them. But 

she will soon find that the words so solemnly spoken are nothing 
better than a mockery ; she has no control over those goods whatever, 

she has only such use and enjoyment of them as her husband may 

be pleased to allow her. If he be a righteous man she will suffer 

little from the law’s injustice, but if he be selfish and morose—and | 
it is for such that the law is made; the righteous are a law unto them- 
selves—the law will help her but little. It will, indeed, compel him 
to provide her with the necessaries of life, as it would compel him to 
provide for his alaves, if he might still have slaves, as it does compel 
him to provide for his cattle; but, beyond that, she might be, though 
he were a millionaire, none the better for his wealth. This, how- 
ever, is not the worst; the woman who comes to be married may 
have as large a portion of worldly goods as the man, or a larger; h 
professes to endow her with all of his, she makes no such profession $ 
but the law in its wisdom and justice decrees that from the moment 
of marriage everything she possessed becomes his, to be used at his 
sole will and pleasure. It renders her unable to possess anything at 
all so long as they continue husband and wife. It may even be— 
such cases are’ by no means uncommon—that the wife has a trado in 
her hands, or is mistress of a ahop, by means of which she can earn 
a comfortable livelihood for them both, still all that she earns is his ; 
he may be idle and refuse to work, but he may take her earnings and 
spend them as he lista; leaving her comforts uncared for, he may be 
careful of his own, or even spend in riotous living that for which 
she has toiled, though she and her children may be from time to time 
in actual want of bread. 

But, in discussing this question, it may perhaps be beat to speak 

-in detail of the effects which marriage has on the property of the 
man and woman respectively, under the heads of Real Property, 
Chattels Real, and Ohattels Personal, including, under this last head, 
both property tn posesssion and property tn action. 

As to the teal property, then, which the man may possess by 
inheritance or otherwise at the time of marriage, all such still 
remains the property of the husband. Marriage in no way 
affects his right to any freeholds he may possess, nor to any which 
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after marriage may, by any means, come into his possession. He 
may hold them solely to his own use during life; he may dispose of 
them just as he will, provided there be no entail, at death. As his 
wife has no share in them whatever, but such as he may choose to 
allow her while he lives, so neither has she any claim to them what- 
ever at his death, provided that he has had common prudence enough 
to make a will. If he should die intestate, a claim does indeed accrue 
to her; but even in this respect the law, almost in the present 
generation, has been altered for the worse. Formerly, the widow 
was entitled to hold to herself, for the term of her natural life, the 
third part of all the lands and tenements of which her husband had 
been seised or possessed of during any part of their married life ; 
neither could the husband by any means deprive her of this right. If 
he wished to sell or otherwise alienate any of his lands or tenements, 
he could only do so subject to her claim for dower. Even that state 
of the law can hardly be called too favourable to the wife, or con- 
sidered quite fair when we bear in mind the right to any property 
the wife possessed which accrues to the husband on her death; but 
now, as if it had been felt that the laws of England made too great a 
favourite of the female sex, the widow has been deprived even of that 
instalment of justice. She has no longer any claim to dower what- 
ver. The husband may dispose of any or all of his lands and tene- 
ents by deed during his lifetime, or may dispose by will of such as 
he dies possessed of, or entitled to, without taking any account of his 
widow at all. Doubtless there were many inconveniences attendant 
upon the law as ‘it formerly stood; some of them apparent enough 
even to the non-legal mind. It is universally allowed that the 
transfer of land or real property in any shape is made far too difficult 
even now: that difficulty must have been still greater when such 
transfer could not be made without a reservation to a third party of 
a right for life to a third part of the property transferred. By such 
a state of the law many unnecessary complications must have been 
caused ; but surely all such inconveniences might have been remedied 
without inflicting any injustice on the wife. Hor right to dower has 
been taken from her altogether unless the husband die intestate : in 
cases where the husband dies intestate, the position of the widow has 
boen altered for the worse ; she can now lay claim to dower only in a 
third part of the lands or tenements which he actually possessed, or 
to which he was entitled af the time of death, instead of in a third 
part of all he had ever possessed during any part of their married 
life. One-third only, in such a case, goos to the widow; the other 
two-thirds going to the next of kin, whom it is possible that neither 
she nor her husband ever has seen. And it should not be left out of 
sight that this claim on the part of the widow may now be barred 
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altogether by a few words inserted for the purpose in the deeds 
under which her husband has taken his estates. Such, thon, is the 
position of the wife with regard to any real property which tho 
husband may possess at the time of marriage, or which may after- 
wards come into his possession. But what is the position of the 
husband with regard to any such property which the wife may possess 
at the time of marriage, or which may afterwards come into her 
possession P Immediately on marriage the husband becomes entitled 
to all his wife’s freaholds for their joint lives. So long as they both, 
live he is the sole tenant; without her consent or conourrence he 
may lease, sell, or mortgage them to the full extent of his interest 
therein. 

If she bear to her husband issue capable of inheriting her estates, 
from the moment of birth of such issue her ‘husband acquires an 
interest; in them, and at her death becomes the actual possessor of 
them for his lifetime. With this arrangement the wife cannot in 
any way interfere either by deed or will Nothing that she can do 
will bar her husband’s claim. This state of things seems to have 
originated in the notion that the husband is the natural guardian of 
the child, and as such is in reason entitled to the profits of the estate 
that he may be enabled to provide fittingly for the child’s mainten- 
ance. But if this were the original notion, it was soon lost sig 
of; not only is the husband’s right to the estate not suffered 
determine if the child dte—for that there would be some shadow o 
roason—but even when the child comes of age, the husband’s right 
does not cease; the estate that was once vested in him by the child’s 
birth remains his for life. It appears, then, that by the common 
law of England the wife acquires by marriage no right to any part 
of her husband’s real property, except in the case where he dies 
intestate, and there are no words inserted. to bar her claim in the 
deeds under which ho takes his estate: whereas, on the other hand, 
the husband becomes by marriage entitled to the wife’s freeholds for 
their joint lives ; and if she bear him issue capable of inheriting her 
estates, acquires possession of them for life from the time of her death, 
of which possession nothing can deprive him. 

To pass now to Chattela Real—how does marriage affect the posi- 
tion of the husband and wife as regards them P According to Black- 
stone’s definition, chattels real are those interests which issue out of, 
or are annexed to, real estates, and yet have not a sufficient logal 
indeterminate duration to constitute them freeholds. There is but one 
kind of whicn anything need here be said; as that which is true of 
it is true, mutatis mutandis, of all the reat—visz., the interest which a 
tenant has in a lease granted for a long term of years. Such a lease 
is plainly of greater value than many freeholds are. If the husband 
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be tenant under such a lease, marriage in no way affects his right to 
it during his lifetime, nor takes away from him the power of leaving 
it by will to whomsoever he may choose. If, indeed, he die without 
a will, and his widow be appointed administratrix, the lease will vest 
in her, though two-thirds of the profits of it will go to the children, 
as in the caso of other personal property. But the case is very 
different if tho wife be tenant under such a lease: the husband 
becomes by marriage entitled to any-benefit that may arise from it 
in any way. She is deprived of all right to sell it, but the husband 
may do so, and take the money to his own use; he may even sell or 
assign a lease that has been granted to other persons in trust for his 
wife. Should the wife die first, the lease belongs entirely to the 
husband; though there be children, they are not entitled to any 
share in it. Should the husband die before the wife without having 
assigned the lease, then indeed it survives to her, becomes hers again 
in her own right, so that she may deal with it as she pleases; but if 
her husband has during life agreed to dispose of any of his wife’s 


‘chattels real for valuable consideration, after his death she will be 


bound by his agreement as much as he himself was; and, which 

seems still more unfair, he may even sell any reversionary interest 

which his wife may have in chattels real, although the reversion does 
ot fall in until after his own death. 

We come now to Ohattela Personal: and it will be simplest to speak 
first of property in possession. Here again, as in the case of real 
property and chattels real, the law is guilty of great injustice ; and 
the same fallacy seems to lie at the root of ite injustice. It assumes 
a unity of person between the husband and wife, holding the two to 
be but one person: but even though this were the case, it scarcely 
follows that the will of the husband aloné should represent the will 
of the one person, in which both are included ; or that the very being 
and existence of the wife should be so entirely merged and inoor- 
porated in those of the husband, as that all her right to her chattels 
personal in possession, or to any which may afterwards come into her 
posseasion, should by the mere act of marriage pass from her alto- 
gether and be vested in him. If he choose to take possession. of 
them, he may deprive her of even the use and enjoyment of them ; 
he may dispose of them just as ho thinks good to do eithér in life or 
by will; if he should not dispose of them, but retain them in his 
own possession, even at his death they would not revest in his wife or 
her representatives, but remain part of his personal estate. The law 
does indeed give a property to the widow in the apparel she has 
usually worn during her husband’s lifetime, provided that it has been 
suitable to her rank, and also to the ornaments and jewels she hes 
usually worn, provided there be no deficiency of assets; for in such 
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case the creditors may seize them. None of these is the husband 
able to devise by will; but during life he has the power, should he 
choose to exert it, of selling them or giving them away. On the 
other hand, it need hardly be said that marriage does not in any 
way interfere with the husband’s right to, or control over, any chattels 
personal of which he may be, or may become, possessed. ` 

But little need be said of property tn action : that is, property which 
may be recovered by an action at law, but is not yet actually in occu- 
pation. The husband’s right to, and control over, such is in no way 
affected by marriage; whereas the law gives him the power of 
reducing into his own absolute possession all such chattels which his 
wife may be, or become, possessed of: or he may assign them toa 
third person, who has then the power of reducing them into possession. 
All legacies to which the wife is, or may become, entitled, must be 
paid to the husband; he can transfer any government stook which 
stands in her name, or in the name of a trustee for her benefit, to 
himeelf, and have it placed in his own name; he may compel the 
payment to himself of all debts due to her; he may appropriate any 
balance standing in her name at her bankers. In short, the law puts 
the wife’s property in action, of whatever kind it be, just as much in 
the power of the husband as it puts her property in possession. He 
may reduce it all into his own absolute possession if he choose ; if h 
has not done so, and his wife dies before him, he has only to tak 
out letters of administration, then all will vest in him; if he should 
die first without so reducing it, and without assigning it to any third 
person, then it will belong to the wife. 

It should be noticed that in the case of personal property of every 
kind, if the husband dies intestate, one-third only goes to the 
widow where there are children, though it all may have come to him 
from her: one-half only goes to her if there are no children; the 
other half going to the next of kin, however remote or unknown to 
both husband and wife the next of kin may be. It is only with the 
husband’s consent that.the wife can acquire a right to personal 
property at all during the marriage, and very conclusive evidence (it 
is said) would be required to show that the husband meant to give 
her that right, and exclude himself from all dominion over it. 

There is one other provision of the law, which may be mentioned 
here, though some may perhaps question whether it be an injustice. 
‘When a woman who has property has once engaged herself to a man, 

_she is unable without his knowledge to alienate any of her property 
even before marriage; she may not give away any of it, or the gift 
will be invalid and the husband after marriage may recover: she 
may not settle any portion of it on herself, or the settlement will not 
hold good: she may be a widow with children, and all her property 
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may have come to her from her first husband, yet she cannot settle 

any portion of it-upon her children without the knowledge of her 

intended husband, though the property she may wish to settle is pro- 
perty of which the intended husband never heard. 

Such according to the common law of England aro the effects of 
marriage upon the property of husband and wife; but these results 
are in many cases so flagrantly unjust and iniquitous, that certain 
palliatives have been of necessity devised. It is perhaps natural that 
husbands should wish the legal existence of their wives to be merged 
in their own, and all the property their wives may possess to be 
vested in them; but men have daughters as well as wives, and when 
a man has acoumulated a property which he is about to leave to a 
daughter, he is not as a rule desirous that his property should vest in 
any man whom his daughter may marry. It has been remarked by 
one of the leading thinkers of the day that “it is the great error of 
reformers and philanthropists in our times to nibble at the conse- 
quences of unjust power, instead of redressing the injustice itself ;” 
and in no case is the remark more true than in that now under 
discussion. No attempt has bean made hitherto to redress the 
injustice of the law itself, though certain alleviations for some of the 

meequences of that injustice have been found. 

e Court of Chancery has sought to palliate some of the injustices 
e Common Law by means of its doctrines of trusts. Property, 
hether real or personal, may now by a kind of fiction be vested in 
a trustee, whom the law regards and deals with as the owner, though 
‘he has to hold such property for the benefit of some other person, 
who is really the owner, and is looked upon as such by the Court of 
Equity. By this device, when a marriage is in contemplation, and 
there is property on either side or on both, a settlement is usually 
made. The property is vested in trustees, so that the husband shall 
have only a life interest in it; there shall be a jointure for the wife 
should she survive him, and a division among the children on the 
death of the survivor. Or it may be vested in trustees for the sole 
use and benefit of the wife, so that she shall have the disposal of it 
at her death if she survive her husband. It would be foreign to the 
subject to notice in detail other methods of settlement by which the 
Oourt of Ohancery seeks to modify in favour of the wife the strictness 
of the law.- Suffice it to say that against all the more usual forms of 
settlement grave objections may be urged; many of them in seeking 
a remedy for one injustice introduce others. 

Where no settlement has been made at marriage, the Court of 
Chancery will interfere to compel one, in answer to the wife’s petition, 
in any case where property to which she is entitled is in the hands 
of the court, or can be brought under its power. It will not pay 
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over such property to the husband, until he has séttled upon the 
wife such portion of it as the court thinks fair. But against these 
and all other devices which have beon hit upon for remedying the 
law’s injustico, this very grave objection must be urged. Tho effect 
af them all alike is (so far as they have any effect at all) practically 
to make one Jaw for the rich and another for the poor. Out of all 
those who are living under the dominion of the English law, but very 
few indeed have at marriage property sufficient to make a settlement 
expodient ; still fewer are they, in whose case any property to which 
the wife becomes entitled, ever comes before the Court of Chancery 
at all. For the great mass of the people no remedy is provided. The 
question has been forcibly put thus :— 

“Tf it is right that a woman's property should at marriage become abso- 
lutely her husband's, then marriage settlements, or settlements after 
marriage, aro an evasion of the law which ought not to be' permitted; but 
if this is wrong. then the law ought at once to be altered, or at least the 
means of evading it put equally within the reach of all. As matters now 
stand, the rule of equity which protects the wife ia the privilege of the 
rich; the rule of common law which gives all to the husband descends in’ 
its full harshness on the poor.” 


And very grievous are the consequences that oftentimes ensu 
Everything the wife has, or earns, is the husband’s; so that he 

live in idleness and compel her to labour hard for their joint sup 
More cases than one have been lately before the courts, whe 
brutal husband has compelled his wife to earn a livelihood in the m 
shameless way for herself and him. Should the wife in despair leave 
her husband, she cannot make a home for herself elsewhere; for he 
is entitled to come at any time and take posseasion of the goods 
she may have accumulated. She may get from a magistrate a “ pro- 
tection order” against her husband, after an interval of two years, if 
he has deserted her; but no such order can be granted to her if ahe 
has been compelled to leave him. Grievous hardships arising out 
of the existing law on this matter, must often have come under the 
notice of those whose daily lives are spent in intercourse with the 
poor. But not only does the law make whatever the wife acquires 
the property of the husband — 

« It compels her to live with him, and so forces her to submit to any amount 
of moral or physical tyranny which he may choose to inflict. The brutal 
part of the population may still maltreat their wives almost with impunity. 
For thirty years now @ woman has reigned in England, and hardly a single 
step has been made by law towards removing the existing injustice towards 
women.” : 

(The quotation is with slight modification from’ J. 8. Mill). It still 
seems to be held by the administrators of the law that the husband 
has the right of correcting his wife. “The remark of Blackstone that 
the lower rank of the people still claim and exert this ancient privilege 
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is unmistakeably true. We see, time after time, cases where a wifo 
has suffered grievous bodily harm at the hands of a ruffianly 
husband, who, not considering “scourges and clubs” sufficiently 
efficacious weapons, has beaten her with the poker or the fire-shovel. 
And what is the protection which the law affords her?, The 
magistrate for such an assault, or rather outrage, which is usually 
but the climax of a long course of cruelty, will gravely sentence him 
to three months’ imprisonment, adding with hard labour, if he be 
in an unusually severe or irritable mood. At the end of that time 
the man returns to treat his wife with greater cruelty still, though 
he may perhaps have learnt now not to bring himself within reach 
of the law. He dare not again fiercely assault her, but he may treat 
her with a cruelty which is even more hard to bear: he dare, and 
often does, keep her and her children too in a state of semi-starvation. 
In theory the law will compel him to provide her with nécessaries ; 
but how is the law to be put in operation, if he be but a labouring 
men? He will not give her his wages, and there is no power that 
.can,make him do so. She cannot bring him before the magistrate 
on the charge of neglecting to support her; she is the man’s wife, 
and the magistrate can listen to no such charge from her. When 

e shops at which she deals cease to trust her, which they will very 

n do, all that she can do is to apply to the guardians for admission 

the house. They may admit her if they choose, and then pro- 

ate the husband for neglecting her; but they are not bound to 

admit her; they may refuse to do so on the ground that her husband 

is receiving wages, if they please; very often to save themselves the 

trouble of prosecuting the man, or for other reasons, they do so 

please; then there seems to be no resource for her, when the charity 
of her neighbours is exhausted, but to lie down and die. 

It is time that this essay were brought to u close, but there are 
two points which must be briefly noticed firat. The present divorce 
Jaw is one which every impartial person must surely approve, if only 
on the ground that it affords relief in cases of grievous hardship, and 
has put an end to a state of things which was utterly indefensible. 
But there are two objections of no trifling nature to which it is mani- 
festly exposed. Ño great is the cost of putting its machinery into 
operation, that it is not possible for the labouring classes to avail 
themselves of it—once married, they are married for life ; thus a yoke 
is still bound upon them, which other classes have found too heavy to 
be borne. This, however, is perhaps an objection to the way in 
-which the law is put in force, rather than to the law itself; but there is 
one point in which the law is open to the charge of injustice. So far 
as it deals with the question of judicial, separation, it holds the scales 
with perfect fairness between husband and wife ; it decrees that sepa- 
ration at the suit of either, on proof of certain charges brought; it 
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favours neither at the expense of the other. That, however, can be 
no longer said when the graver question of divorce is mooted. In 
such case the husband has only to prove that his wife has been 
‘unfaithful to him, while he himself has been free from the like 
unfaithfulness; and at once a divorce is granted to him,—he is at 
liberty, should he think good, to marry again. Not so with the wife. 
She must prove against her husband not only unfaithfulness, but 
unfaithfulness aggravated by certain other weighty offences, before a 
divorce will be granted to her. The mere unfaithfulness of her 
husband will entitle her to a judicial separation, but not to a divorce. 
It is difficult to discover any sound reason for such a distinction. After 
a decree of separation has been passed, she is regarded by the law as 
a singlo woman in all questions of property that may arise. Why, 
then, should not the law go a step further, and dissolve entirely the 
bond that binds her to her husband, leaving her in all respects a free 
woman again? ‘The other point to be mentioned relates to the 
guardianship of the children which may be the issue of any marriage. 
Tt must seem to all who know what the serrows of maternity are, ag 
if Nature herself pointed out that she who'has borne the children has 
a far stronger claim to them than the father can possibly have; and 
yet the guardianship of the children, during infancy, is given by la 

. to the father so long as he lives. He may take them altogether 

of the power of the mother if he please; he has power to appoin 

_ guardian who may exercise over them the same authority which 
had himself exercised during life. If he has made no such appoint- 
ment, at his death the mother succeeds to the guardianship; yet, 
strange to say, she has no power to appoint a guardian in case of her 
death. Should the father, or the guardian appointed by the father, 
remove the children entirely from the mother, she may, under a late 
Act, petition a judge of the Oourt of Chancery ; who will thereupon 
order that she shall have access to all of her children who are under 
age, and have the actual custody of such as are still under seven. 
But here, again, it would surely have been far better to repeal an 
unjust law altogether, than to provide a remedy which practically is 
out of the reach of many whom that injustice may affect. . 

It is quite possible that there may be many difficulties in the way 
af remedying such inequalities of the law, as those which have been 
pointed out,—difficulties palpable enough to those who have made 
the law their study, which others are hardly likely to see. But 
surely every lover of his country and his kind must long to see the 
time when there shall be no longer any variance between law and 
equity on such points as these. In several instances it has happened 
to the writer of this paper to see such grinding injustice in- 
flicted on helpless sufferers, that he has felt ashamed of his country 
for allowing such a state of things to be. The mischief is perhaps 
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partly owing to this cause. They who in real life ace the bitterest 
fruits of the law’s injustice are, for the most part, persons whose 
opinions on any legal question can carry with them but little weight. 
Itis chiefly to the clergy, and to others like them, whose daily life and 
work lie much among the poor, that legal injustice presents itself, so 
to say, in a concrete shape. Whereas, on tho other hand, to those 
who can speak as men having authority on any legal question that 
may arise, that injustice generally appears in an abstract form ; their 
judgment may condemn it, but their feelings are not stirred by the 
sight of its bitter fruits. Consequently matters are allowed to go on 
much in their old course; those who havo the will to remedy the evil 
have not the power; those in whose power it lies to do so have not 
the will. Thus it comes to pass that evils which are on all hands 
acknowledged to be evils, and frequently enough denounced in 
vigorous lahguage, notwithstanding flourish still. 

Perhaps there may be reason now to expect that all those ineguali- 
ties of the law which have been pointed out, and the injustice which 
resulta from them, will soon be numbered among the things that 
have passed away never to return. Men’s opinions differ much as to 
the merits of that Parliamentary Reform of which the effects will so 
n be seen. But all seam agreed upon one point; whatever the 
ects of the New Parliament may be, its chief error will scarcely 
ist in want of vigour. If the influence of the working classes be 
as many think it will be, the predominant one henceforward 
English Legislation, probably one of the first things taken in hand 
will be the repeal of such laws as press hardly upon them. It were 
indeed much to be wished that the present middle-class Parliament— 
if it be right to call it so—had exerted its influence in taking away 

all pretext for saying that claas legislation exists in England now. 
Many seem greatly to fear lest the influence of the working classes 
may for the future be felt in a legislation partial to them at tho cost 
of the classes above them. Possibly thore is good reason to fear it. 
Should it prove to be the case, unhappily that class will be able to 
urge some such plea as the following in their defence :—“ When the 
influence of the upper class was all-powerful in Parliament, class- 
legislation prevailed ; when Parliamentary influence passed into the 
hands of the middle class, impartiality was not found there. Now 
_ that influence has come down to us, why expect us to be fairer in our 
dealings than you were? You had numberleas advantages, such as 
we have never enjoyed ; such an education has been yours as has ever 
been uttarly beyond our reach. Why, then, expect us to be better 
than yourselves? If we are careful of our own interests and careless 
of yours, we are but treading in your steps; we have but learnt a 
lesson which you have taught us: we are but measuring back to you 
the measure you have meted out to us.” ALFRED DEweEs. 
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Annals of the Bodleian Library, ord, AD. 1598—a.D. 1887; with a Pre 


dalene and St. Mary Winton Colleges; Hditor of ‘‘Ohronicon Ab 
Eveshamensis,” &o. Bivingtons, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 
volume is written by one of the Staff of the Bodleian moving ami 
treasures ond habituated to their use, and therefore o competent hand. 
Tt will be read without any weariness by the Bibliographer and by those familiars 
of the Book Palace whose pursuits lead them to understand and appreciate such 
literary annals, And if the general reader should take it up, he will obtain a 
fair idea’ of how a great hbrary is furnished with its priceless stock. Let him 
picture famous Thomas Bodley returning in the evening of his days after a suo- 
cesefal career to his Alma Mater and volunteering a resuscitation of an old 
temple of the muses, a desolate relic of former times. Within the empty walls 
which he hes lied anew with empty shelves he takes his seat with a folio 
vellum Register for Benefactors, and forthwith the varied streams of hterary 
treasure begin to set towards the vacuum year by year. A collector tormented 
with the thought of the hammer will bequeath his hfe-long darlings to those 
public shelves, on which they will ever more remain assomated with other and 
tuate the donor's name in the titloof adepartmant. Or the collector's 
air is obliged to seek a market, and Bodley’s successor may got a bargain. In 
course of time the happy thought occurs to the ] fase (an this too ie ar 
‘of Bodley) to tax every new author in a copy of his works. Vast quantities of 
manuseript, the valuable labour of many n long life, but too incomplete or too 
costly for the press, have been gladly consigned or eathed to these safo 
uarters in trust for fature explorers. Then too itis to be remembered that at 
the vory time Sir Thomas erected his sholves the Bast India Company waa. 
chartered, and in the course of a few years merchants were continually t- 
ing books and manusoripts brought home by their captains from the Hast Tt 
is quite remarkable how Oriental literature streams in hither at very brief 
int as though the Bodleian were the natural home of all such. And 
indeed whet more likely? Where should Chinese and Gentoo be sent but to a 
t public institution, the resort of scholars of the trst magnitude? And the 
rtiai Museum was not thought of till 1763. All such details as these are not 
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given by Mr. Macray systematically like a popular exposition, but meet us mis- 
cellaneously in the procession of the years, which we think even adds to the 
interest, imparta an historical air to things, and relieves drier entries. For the 
aneodotic reader there are such incidents es the visits of three of the Stuart 
kings, James L, Charles I., James IL, all extremely characteristio and illus- 
trative, the grand reception of the ‘ Works” of the first named, and more 
recantly the arrival of that worthy Greek Doctor Simonides with his Tas 


The Life of Las Casas, the A of the Indie. By ARTHUR Hutrs. London: 
and Daldy. 1868. 
Ma. HELPS has thrown a portion of his ‘‘ Spanish Conquest in America” into 
ect parr arn He has set it out in connection with tho Le of Les Casas, “tho 
o 


Apostle o Indioœs;” and he has given good reasons for the choice of his 
hero. The father of Las Casas had been one of Columbus’s shi in his 
first v He had himself bean present with his father in the expedition 


which discovered the continent of America. His early yoars brought him into 
contact with the first band of Spanish adventurers. He lived to see Peru settled, 
and the outposts of his country’s trade pushed on to the Philippine Islands, in 
1564. But not only did Les witness ninety years and more of stirring 
events, he was himself throughout part of the events he witnessed. 


“ Other men have undertaken great projects of benevol and have partially suo- 
ceeded in them, but there is not any man whose success or failure, in such endeavours, 
has led to the civil and mii events which ensued upon the successes and 


failures of Las Take away all he mid, and did, and preached, and wrote, and 
the hi of the conquest of the New World would lose a considerable partion of its 
most s materials.”—Pp 289, 290. 


The “Life of Las Oasas” divides itself into two pariods,—the period of failure, 

the period of success. He was a man who, having one object only in view 

through his life, was not content with only one scheme for attaining it; he. 
soveral. Rather than give up his object, he tried schemes with which he 

only partially satisfied Fimaalh It was this rare and enlightened perse- 

oe in a single aim, even more than the great extent of his life, which 

it the: i ern eas being a representative life. While settled 
in Oube, 











first conceived the design of which he never lost 

seventy years. There he saw many Indians massacred, but more 
to death on the farms. He resolved to oppose, to the utmost, the system 
smientos, or distributions of Indians, os serfs on an estate. Others, and 
ly the Dominican monks, had done so before him; but he was the first who 





0 


hon need aes stand in his way. He sailed for Spain. He 
gained the ear of ene E onn He faced the Bishop of B the evil 
spirit of the Counoil of the Indies. Last and best of al, he gained over to his 


cause the Cardinal Ximenes. The scheme arranged between Casas and the 
Oardinal was, that a commission should be sent out to Hispaniole with fall 
powers. The commissioners were chosen from among the monks of the order 
of B. Jerome, who were supposed to be free from the prevailing monastic jea- 
lousies. For a time they worked well, and redreesed many wrongs; but, before 
the work was half done, the Oardinal died, the zeal of the monks, which had been 
already languishing, faded away, and they had become but cyphers in the hands 
of the resident slave-owners, ub Lae they were recalled altogether on the accession 


of the Bishop of Burgos to power. Casas next tried to Spanish 
labourers to emigrate, and culti for thamselyes lands which the should 
allot them in iola. This scheme was soon frustrated through evil reports 


by the Bishop of B , and indeed would hardly deserve mention, were 
it not for the sad notoriety of a proposal made in connection with it. An inci- 
dental part of the scheme was, that each Spanish resident should have licences 
to import a dozen negro slaves. In this way it was hoped that they might be 
induoed to set free the Indians. Great use been made of this suggestion to 
father on Las Casas the introduction of the slaye-trade into America. But, in 
the first place, this original scheme fell dead, and with it, as far as Las Cases 
was concerned, what was a mere iasive clause in a whole system of restric- 
tions. Then, asa matter of hi , negroes had bean long before this sent 
into America. Lastly, when we have reduced his fault to an error of judgment, 
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let us remember what true sorrow Las Oasas expreased on finding that, of many 
excellant suggestions, this, the only questionable one, was at onoe adopted :— 

“ This advice,” he says, writing of himself in his old age, “ the Clerigo Canes, after 
he had a ended the nature of the thing, would not have given for all he had in the 
world. Foz he always held that the negroes had been made she ae Alea 
ically ; for the same reason holds good of them as of the Indians.” —P. 67. 

The last of Las Casas’ unsucoossful schemes was the most pretentious and tho 
most disastrous. He induced fifty Spaniards to sail with him to the Indies and 
attempt a model settlement on a portion of the coast of South Amorica, near 
Cumaná, ceded to him by the King tor that . There was to be no enforced 
Indian labour in the settlement; no in noe with it from without. It was 
to be conducted on almost feudal principles by so-called knights, under his 
supremacy as quasi-abbot. 'Unfortunately, this too-sanguine man left his new- 
created knights to themselves for a time in one of the outlying iélands while he 
went to Hispaniola to protest against the interference of audiencia with his 
grant. On his return, his knights wero no more to be found: “they had 
enlisted with certain freebooters whose occupation it was to attack and p 


the Indians.” Las Casas had to leave for his settlement without his settlers. Ho 


arrived there to find all the natives set against him, owing to depredations made 
on them by the Spaniards before his arrival. Nothing remained but to join 
himeelf to a body of Franciscans who had been some time in the country, and 
who still held on there, though at great risks.‘ At the most oritical moment for 
thia little colony, Las Casas was over-persuaded to leaye, that he might seek 
help from Hispaniola :— 

“H wo may romark that a man seldom makes so signal a blunder as when he 
dicks Sxcopeiaially ani contradicts thenstial.terone of his lite and ohiraoter: Las Casas 
was not wont to defer much to other men’s opinions, and why he should have given 
wa $e good Franciscan, who knew much} less of the warld than į the Clorigo 
aid is y explicable, exoept upon the ground that the Frenciscan’s argumen 
‘were so weak, and his opinion so strong as to give an ap ce of mysterious si 
canioe to th Deforo whioh a piona min Tas umia wo be more likely to bow 
to a well-connected train of reasoning.” —P. 152. 

In the absence of Las Casas the Indians rose against the Frapo 
massacred the greater part of them. Grief at the mischief he had done i 
of the good he would do, led Las Casas at this crisis to take the tonsure 
a monastery in Hispaniole. There he lived for eight years, ‘in that trem 
ond saddening soltude in which a great idee enwraps a t man.” 
time was chiefly spent in writing lis “Hi af the Indies.” He les, 
monastery a 1527, but it is not till 1536 we can trace his mo 


Pie) 
with certainty. Then we find him settled in a convent in Guatemala, OF et 
the scheme which gave to his life its first gleam of success. Nearat Tan; 


: s ¢ aian ; Bu 
province of Indians, furiously irritated against the Spaniards; no ae 
soldier ventured to enter it; it was known as the Tierra de Guerra. In M 3 
vince Las Casas determined to put to the proof the proposition which he yen. 
maintaining on paper, that the only trne method oP conversion is by n. 
Ho set himeelf to translate into native verse the great doctrines of Christianity. 
Ho taught those varses to native merchants, who carried them with them into 
the Tierra de Guerra and recited them to the accompaniment of Indian musio. 
The ouriosty of the chief was aroused. Hoe asked who made the verses. Ho 
was told the Spanish padres; but the merchants were careful to mark the dis- 
tinction between the padres and the rest of the hated Spanish race. The chief 
desired to see such a wonder aa a good Spaniard. So the door was opened for 
the Dominican monks. One after another they mado their way into the interior 
with no weapon but thet of persuasion. The conversion of the Indian chief took 
place; it was followod by that of many of his subjoots. Tho new converts were 
gathered together in sone ee town, bee was a centre for cadet 
monary endeavour. o work was recognised by a pire bull from the Pope. 
Only one thing remained; that the Em onago ‘Mia-conkent f) 
separation of this provinco of Tusulutlan from the rest of the Spanish dominions, 
and its administration by the monke only. For this purpose Las Casas was 
sent to the court of Spain. He was entirel Tho first and only 

' genuinely Ohristian conquest made by the Sep was surrendored for & 
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Coad eaten Biel ee ae ian conquerors. Les Casas 
ined some yeara in Spain. Hb helped to procure the passing of the New 
Laws, as they were called, which, while lasted, were the Magna Charta of 
the Indians. In them Oharles V. provided for the gradual extinction of all 
slavo-holding claims and the amelioration of the state of the natives. The rest 
of Las life was spent in upholding those laws; in protesting at home and 
on the ered fae rutni berch of tiem by Amara Act er 
ouring the of the al to them ; ia eegne eE her both 
TE and voice, notably asandi ulyeda, the ablest scholar of the country; 
and, of all, when they were wi wn owing to Pisarro’s rebellion, m 
keeping the door open for improvement, by ever pressing on the to t 
no repartimisntos free from reversion to the Orown. Two years before hi fe 
at the age of ninety, this remarkable man wrote what is, perhaps, the best of 
all his treatises—a memorial on the subject of Peru. 

It is not one of the least points of interest in this book that it is written 
by one who himself takes a part, though it may be an unconspicuous one, in 

I Pary Many of o te on government scattered up and down heye 
evidently the exparience of years at the board of the 
Privy Oounail. for examples :— 

“Las Cass’ powers, like thoss of a groat statexmen of our own tims, decidedly im- 
proved as he grew older.”—P. x. i : 

“ We mey observe throughout that nothing lingers in the Cardinal Ximenes’ hands. 
Commonplace statesmen live by delay, believe in it, hope in it, pray to it; but his 
Eminence woiked nsa man who know that the night wes coming ‘in which no man 
oan work.’’’—Pp. 43, 44. 

“The conduct of the Jeronimites illustrates to my mind what I have long thought 
about government,—that there are occasions when those do best in it who are not 
otly bred up for it, and who are not, therefore, hkely to have the vigour and foroo of 
ir nates cnervated with routine and deadened by a slavish belief in the incomplete 
itions of the past.”—P. 52. B. E A. 


The Life of the Rev. H. V. EMiott. By Josan Barmux. London: 
Macmillan & Oo. 1868. 











of spiritual light and heat, there are sure to be many who look to his 
n life dor calec rays which may illuminate when they can no longer 

And the secret of the dies Bo of religious biographies lies simply 
the strength of feeling which the living messenger emai’ i 
ith no reference to the intellectual interest of the recorded story. Such books 
then are in a certain sense their own justification ; and this is especially true in 
the case of a man like Mr. Eliott of Brighton, who, while he formed no 
unworthy link of the ‘‘Evangelical Succession,” was yet so essentially self- 
forgetful and unostentatious, that in these days of the application of the adver- 

i to charity and religion, there is reason to that others do not 
know enough of his benefactions to continue or imitate them. One of the chief . 
of these wns the building and endowment of St. Mary's Hall at Brighton, @ 
large achool, where the seated of poor clergymen are trained as governesess, 
at amall cost. Such institutions are eminently needful in the face of the 
general misappropriation of the funds of Grammar Schools to the education of 
one pex alone. 

The records of Mr. Elliott's life of uneventful duty disclose a mind cultivated 
by much travel and study, a most affectionate , and a pious cheerfulness, 
which curiously contrasts with the wey opposite effect produced by the same 
Brighton world on another of weaker health, and more subtle intro- 
spection. It would be hard to d two lives which, with so much in common, 
both within and without, are yet so sharply contrasted as Mr. Hilliott’s and Mr. 
Robertaon’s, Not that Mr. Hlliott was insensiblo—as his fine reflections on pp. 
169, 227, show—to that peculiar trial of the Christian life in this century, the 
difficulty of floating its multifarious detail of business and society upon a deep 
personal communion with the Unseen, But his adaptable nature seams to have 
rendered such transition easy, while in the realm of thought no Hine legion 
stroitness hindered his friendship with such men as Dr. Pusey and Archdeacon 
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Hare. From Dr. Pusey the Memoir gives a beautifal lotter of consolation on 
Mrs. Hlliott’s death: me poems of Mrs, Hlliott’s are quoted in this volume 

and have a very sweet and graoafal charm. Of one of them Mendelssohn mid ` 
that never before had any one so nearly spoken the words of his songa. À. 
glimpse of the vanished beauty of this character is thus giyen by Mr. Aubrey de 


Vere :— 
“To all her gentle ways was bound : 
A grace ha eocuad memories caught ; 
Her voico retained that touching sound, 
(Pathos not plaintive though profound,) 
Contented rills first tag 
“Tn olamorous streets and crowded mews 
Her fhoo its cloudless candour kept ; 
Her heart, ike flowers refreshed by dews 
The mountain's noontide mists diffaso, f 

: ' In endless sabbeth slept.” ' F. X 

Saint Patrick - Apostle of Ireland én the Third Century ; the Story af his Mission 

by P Celestine A.D. 431, and of his Oonnenton with the Church of Roms 

to be a mere Fiction: with an Pa erage ON his Oonfoasion 

and Episils to Coroticus, translated into English. By B. STERLE NicHoLsom, 
M.A, T.0.D. London: John Russell Smith. 1868. 

THE deep quarry of Irish antiquities which has been so extensively openod in 
these lato years is continually alluring freah explorers and yielding resulta, one 
of which is Mr. Nicholsons “Saint Patrick.” It would not do to suppose that a 
peer arohæological interest has stimulated such an investigation as this; it is 

e prevailing controversies that have awakened some at least of the eager 
spirit of inquiry into Ireland's early Obristianity. Facts fourteen or fifteen 
centuries old are felt to belong to the present day, and are zealously arrayed and 
marshalled to prove or disprove the Pope’s title doods to that fair land, Sir 
Wilham Betham’s antiquarian studies in the last generation led the way to th 
claiming of a much earlier date for the saint’s mission than the commo 
Baie AD. 432, and now Mr. Nicholson, following in his wake, o8 0 


















perce that deducts nearly as much as two hundred years from 
And fet it not be a stumbling-block in limine to any reader that one ve 
to raise up the outline of a istian missi to these islands three cen 


anda before Augustine of Canterbury, and to print two productions 
pen daming to have been written centuries before ‘' Gildas” and some 
dred before Bede. Any one who doubts on such grounds alone 
these can have no suspicion of the reach and extent of the archmology of the 
country moat truly phrased ‘Old Ireland.” It is impossible for us in a limited 
space to do justice to Mr. Nicholaon’s argument, which is elaborate and camu-. 
lativo to a degree. He may sometimes perhaps press a conclusion a little too 
for, but he is certainly a candid reasoner on the whole. Whether he succeeds 
at all points—and there are some undoubted knots to be untied on any theory— 
Gifferent students will have differant views. One thing seems clear enough, 
Saint Patricks dates must be removed further back. oa 





IL—S0IENTIFIO. 


On Sound and Atmospheric Vibrations, with the Mathematical Elsnents of Music. 
By G. B. Army, Astronomer Royal, o. London: Macmillan & Oo. 


THERE are more points of view than one, from which this work ap worthy 
of notibe, and bears the promise of great usefulness. y R thass 
it is imposible to overlook the high and well-merited reputation of the author 
himself; then, there is the true mark of indelible affection for his ancient Alma 
Mater, continually urging him, as the cocasions arise, to fresh exertions in 
behalf of her abler studenta, and evidently impelling him to renew and to maim- 
tain his ancient connection with those Eons institutions, where his early friends 
flourished in their great day, alas now set for some of the best af them, and 
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where he first himself bocame known to fame. Beyond all this, there is the 


merit of the work itsolf, every chapter ing testimony to the unimpai 
intellectual atrength of the writer, and exhibi repeated instances of that 


thoroughness, and straightforward earnestness of for which he is well 
known among the mathematicians of his day. y, there is the orpeeuae 
appearance of the book; inasmuch as it is published just at the time when the 


niversity of Cambridge has proposed the mathematical theory of Sound, as a 
special subject for the more advanced of her young students, but for which there 
existed, in 1ts fulness and completenoss, no treatase in our language, excepting 
the almost inaccessible, but neverthcloas most able production of Sir John 
Herschel. The association of this latter name reminds us how pleasant it is to 
observe these two great and friendly Nestors of Science once more, impelled as 
it were by some ocoult foroe, ran parallel in the direction of their intellectual 
efforts; for now both of them have written upon Light, both upon Physical 
Astronomy, and both of them hayo exhibited the result of the grand old Oem- 
bridge ing in their treatises on Sound ; each works on his subject diversely, 
but each after his own admirable manner. 

Mr. Airy commences his volume by an introductory section on the laws which 
govern the relations between the pressure, denmty, and temperature of at- 
mospheric air; and we are inted with no treatise in which this somewhat 
intricate subject is treated so simply and yet so completely. The mode in which 
everything is prepared for ultimate tumerioal tion, is worthy of all imi- 
tation in works connected with the application of mathematical analysis to 
phras. There is throughout an evident intention that tho young student shall 

vo all the necessary meahanical properties of the medium itself clearly 
enunciated, both qualitatively and quantitatively, beforo he enters upon the 
question of what must take place when that medium is disturbed. This section 
may be advantageously ed even by those who feel themselves disinclined 
or incapacitated to pursue the question through all tho intricacies of partial 

erential equations. 
In the next section, or rather in the next group of articles (for the body of the 
rk itself is not asin the most of the Cambridge treaties divided into.formal 
ions), Mr. Airy investigates, pretty much after the usual manner, the mathe- 
expressions for the propagation of waves in yarious manners, and under 
circumstances, through the atm: . Itis here, however, that we could 
desired that Mr. Airy had not merely cursorily referred the student, as he 
done, to Newton’s pri investigation of the propagation of a waye in air, 










had actually reproduced Newton's o theones, with such comments 
d explanations as no one knows how to give better than himself. The won- 
derful resources of Newton’s ius aro nowhere more conspicuous than in the 


Second Book* of his ‘‘Principia,” where, in Props. 47, 48, 49, he solves, or rether 
with singular dexterity evades, a partial differential equation by the methods 
of his own Geometry. We regrot this the more beonuss, of late years, among 
the dite of our young Oambridge students the ‘‘ Principia” has bean gradually 
becoming more and more obsolete. 

Many portions of Mr. Airy’s chapters on the mathematical theory of the pro- 

ion of waves possess a peculiar value, from the fact of their serving as an 
introduction to the undulatory theory of the tides, a subject in itsalf of extreme 
difficulty, and needing every conceivable illustration, and ono which recently 
has become of increased interest and importance, owing to the new theory af 
the probable shortening of the time of the earth's sara rotation through the 
friction of tidal waters. We also agroe with a remark made by Dr. Tyndall, 
that it is from an extended research into vib action that we may look for 
the next extension of our knowledge in celestial and terena physics. 
Mr. ree paar may properly sarye es an introduction to such studies. 

We are alao glad to notioe Mr. Airy’s lucid explanation of pets ager effect 
on the motion of the pendulum, which for along time so serio marred the 
consistancy of the experiments made with that instrument for the determination 
of the mean density of the earth, and which is here for the first time introduced 
to the notice of the young student, and demonstrated to arise from the altera- 
Gon of the pressure of the surrounding air as caused by the vibratory motion 


* In Mr. Atry’s treatise the tAire book of the “ Principia’ is misprinted for second. 
K2 
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of the bob itaelf. We commend these suggestive articles to the especial oon- 
sideration of the student. 

Mr. Airy concludes the mathematical part of his subject by indicating certain 
deficiencies which still exist in the theoretical treatment of atmospheric vibra- 
tions. We presume that he may have felt the necessity of brevity: for our 
own ork we consider that several more pages might have been advantageously 
devoted to the indication of several other lacunes and desiderata with which Mr. 

iry must be familiar. 

author might here have fairly and reasonably ended his book, considered 
as containing the mathematioal treatment of the propagation of sound. Had 
ho passed the last thirty years of his life in the university, it is probable that 
he would have added, T genius of the place, a fow pe TOR ERA 
conundrums, called problems, evinoi t ingenuity on the part Ə pro- 
poser, but possessing 2 very nabla hity Devon da ofru p the tenes 
of the private tutors, and of being thence transferred for the imbibition of the 
aspiring student. The Astronomer Royal, however, has completed his scientiflo 
training in ® more practical school, and henoe it is to the practical application of 
the recondite mathamatica of the preceding portions of his volume that he now 
directs the attention of the student. From the profound discussion of partial 
differential equations, he proceeds to show how such abstractions bear upon the 
explanation of musical sounds; nay, on the rudiments of Melody and Harmony 
themselves. Connected with this part of the subject, we are delighted to obearve 
the introduction of a pleasant little episode on e ATN side of the 
question. It may very properly set the reader to thi himself. 

It is here that the Astronomer-Royal has set an example worthy of all imita- 
tion, and hes, we trust and believe, inaugurated a new era in the tone and 
structure of university books for mathematioal instruction. Heretofore these 
books, unequalled in the main for mathematical ooncinnity, eleganoe, and 














accuracy, have been si , and perhaps intentionally, deficient in everything 
apr ing to a practical i E But now, in the volume before us, the 
student is advised, nay urged, t provide himself with certain simple an 


inexpensive apparatus for experimenta on sound, and for the illustration 
those aana analytical formule which necessarily abound in the 
matical and only complete treatment of the subject. He is recommen 
construct @ monochord, and to procure an organ pipe or two, and to 
tuning-fork. He is to listen with intelli i 
Bt s bells, and he is to connect in his mind the sequence of vibrati 
which produce those familiar melodies. We almost envy the feelings of 
ingenuous yo student when he thus for the first time by experiment 
how much F cal simplicity and good sense lie wrapt or buried in those 
sturdy integrals which for long had stered at him in grim defiance. 

Unanestonphly, IEA be successful in his iments,—wherein, to hands 
directed by any brain capable of gehen A diforential equation, failure is 
inconceiyable,—then it is cartain that he will not long rest satisfied before he has 
verified to his own eyes some of those remarkable results which charm the clear 
young intellect, in mechanios, in epee and physical astronomy. The mono- 
Trond and the tuning-fork will in ue time introduce the pri and tho lense, 
and the p Eadie ahall hay, tie more eepiring o our young students 
reducing to numbers, and to calculation, some of those analytical series and 
arrays of symbols which express the motions of the heavenly bodies, but which, 
at the present moment, have for the most part remained as little more than the 
lifeleas ex ions of a good place in the mathematioal tripos, 

H is in this point of view, independently of its intrinsic merits—and they are 
many and great—that we hail with the liveliest satisfaction the oraa of 
this unpretending but invaluable little volume, just when it is wanted. es 
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Aristophints Comadia Qua supersunt cum perditarum Fragmentis. HUBERTUS 
OLDEN, LL.D., Ooll. Trin. apud Oanteb. quondam ius, Scholes Regis 
Ui peer caanie Rector. Voll Oantabrigiw: H Typographoo Academico. 


Ix a papar on translations of Aristophanes, published some months since in 
this Review,* the diffloult quostion, how to reproduce the beauties without the 
blots of that great comic genius, was touched upon. It is obvious that a kindred 

estion arises to the master's or tutor’s mind, when he would fain give his 

er pupils an insight into the liveliest and truest pictures of Athenian life, but 


is disposed to shrink from bringing them into contact with the filth and im- 
Bari whioh disfigure them. is now twenty years since Dr. Hubert Holdon 
d education a signal service in publishing an Aristophanes, ted in a 


double sense; for it was ‘‘ridded”’ and cleared of all that was ed in the 
ee ee e t, ond it was, also, by accurate examination and oom- 
parison o . and editions, a very considerable approach towards a sound and 
trustworthy text. ‘‘ Holden’s Aristophanes” immediately found acceptance in 
schools: and our remembrances of the first odition is of a volume which preeaged 

igh credit to its editor in the fleld of criticism, whilst it stood forth as an ex- 
cellent sample of discreet ‘‘ Bowdlerizing.” 

The first yolume of the new and enlarged edition lios before us, and contains 
| the best assurance, if assurance were needed, how thoroughly and lovingly Dr. 
Holden has cultivated his Aristophanic studies in the interval which has ela 
sinoe his earliest odition. The has gone through a patient and vigilant 
revision, with the advantage of the new works, which have from time to timo 
issued from the continental press, for comparison. In fact, any student who 
will compare this edition (say, in the Acharnians, Peace, or Frogs, as we have 
done), with Dindorf's latest recension of Aristophanos in the Posts Seenici 

(1867-8), cannot fail to be impressed with the conviction that we have 
ongst us a scholar, to whom not only Aristophanes, but all his annotators, 
ient and modern, are as familiar as to Dindor? himself. The’ notes, indeed, 
holly critical; it does not onter into their scope to be either explanatiry 
tive; but, lest this ahould seem to any, at the first glance, a draw- 
it is well to add that tho summary, proceding each play, is as copious and 
tory of the action, as any running common Pala be: _ And when the 

nd vo appears with an amendod ‘Index Nominum ” and a “ Lexicon 
Aristophanic words,” as copious, we trust, as Linwood’s Lexicon to Machylus, 

a good deal more so than the rather meagre Lerioon of Sanxay, we see no 
= why a student might not, with the two volumes of Dr. Holden, and tHe 
use of his grammar and isdn: be ablo to give a very tolerablo account of 
any play he set his hand unto. 

the portion of the work which lies beforo us, tho great feature is the im- 

vod text, and the ‘‘annotato ontica ” which justifies it, As was meet in an 

lish scholar, our editor sets much store by Bentley and Porson, by Dawes, 

Elmaley, and Dobree. But he has no jealousy of the work of foreign 
scholars, of whom he ranks Oobet deservedly highest, and awards more qualified 
praise to Meineke and Bergk; the rashness of guess-work which is in favour 
with both of these, being naturally distasteful to an exncter mind. Among the 
minor helps, with which this edition 1s furnished, is a chronology of the Greek 
drama, having a special eye to the lıfə of Aristophanes: a description, after 
each play, of the motres employed in it; and an interesting account of tho 
peace MBS., pepe ig which it is heey ons ing to learn that all are 

, and the Ravenne MS. (of whioh Dr. Holden looks Por a full and freah oolla- 
tion by Mr. Clark, the Publio Orator at Oambridge) only noticeable as being 
the best of the bad. Such, at any rate, is Cobet’s verdict (see p. x) 

To go a little into detail: it would be wrong to suppose that the ‘‘ annotatio 
ovitica,” which is contained in the foot-notes to this volume, is bare and dry, 
and simply a weighing of a couple of scholars one against the other. Like as 
in the lucubrations of Elmsley and Porson, laws of grammar and construction 
spring up in one page of them, and lights on the'sense of a are gathered 
from another. In others, certainty of meaning is ostablished by apt parallels. 

_# Vol vi. p 50% 
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We will take one or two instances. In Acharn. 716, the Megarean addresses 
his daughters in words, which the editions generally print,— 
f “ob ypjoða otyiiy, © rånor dwoovpiva ” 
a reading from Gres Oorinthius, which has been preferred, for its easiness 
. reading, ob ypfs0a nyňc, xrA. Upon this go Mr. 
la has experim ented wiih n pior eee rid of the personal use uf the 
verb, to which ypj belongs—a use which Mr. Green contents himself with calling 
i F adopting Blaydes's convenient ob ypijy rv otyfv, Dr. 
Holden shows that the old reading should be retained, with Es punctus- 
tion, — 
l “ob ypoğoba; oiyfe, @ racwr' årodovpkya ; ” 
+-te., “Won't you (speak)P Are you silent, good-for-nothing ?” and further- 
more establishes by three passages of Sophocles (Antig. 887, Ajao. 1,373, 
Electr, 606), that xefe, (te, veylec), of which xpĵoða is an old form, as well as 
xp?, has a personal uae. In the Knights, v. 1,259, Dr. Holden reads,— 


“ric ydp wéd\ewe Glia wpdrrete enl roù Mapabõrı rporalov,” 


and takes account of the old ing roù 'y Mapadém rporaloy, which Bentley 
exploded, simply for the p of calling attention to the sound canon of Cobet, 
pav, Mayap 


that such datives as Mapa bi, ‘Oduprlany, Adwwsegory, are in affect 

Baan ie adverbs, and so reject a preposition. ; 
; 1 h 

correct 













the notes, which more or leas bear on grammatical accuracy and 

ography, are numberless in Dr. Holden’s pages. We oould point to 
his notes on tra dworwivra: (Ach. 24); Ju, which should be read instead of 
Elmaley’s yanv (Ach. 34); owdvdag woijoat (bid, 51), rpoif’ iç rò rpóoðe» (221), 
pohon (224), ın the first few pages of the A i And his interpretations, 
when youchsafed, generally combine common sense and to ent. 
Whero Dicmopolis cross-examines the ambassador—Ach. 105, dys ù) où spacer 
inol cage xpdc rovrovi—the genitive is rightly preferred to tho accusative rovrovl, 
and adopted by Dr. Holden in company with Meincke, Mueller, and Rib 
“Bensus ost, ego te adjuro per hoo” (sc. baculum) “quod simul minitans lega 
ostentat.” Frerə’s acuteness had led him to throw a similar interpretation 
the, spirited language of his inimitable translation. A little further on, 
Holden eR Soe of vv. 188—9, which appears to havo been 
gested by Reiske, and which bas occured to others quite independently 
commentator; so that tho Imes should ron— 

“dy re ordpart Abyouat ‘Raty 'brro: Gug, 
zal un iroi ori 'hutpòy rpisy.” 
Andat Acharn. 279, he is evidently disposed, through tho weight of the paralle 
in favour of it, to read for Bes Tov dydpa rovroy ic gowieida Halbertamn’s 
emendation, rovroyl omida, The cases ın point are Sy rae carripara, 
Ach. 261, and dordy spew, Nub. 422, 
One or two oxplanations or emendations, bay or borrowed, in the early 
part of the Frogs, seam to us extremely proba le. At v. 110, where Bacchus 
1s seeking from es needful information for his journey to the Shades, he 
asks about— . 
roduc, dtalrac, eavcoctvtplag, Sou 
rópuç ‘odlyooro:.” 
And Dr. Holden has enough of Frero’s humour in him to repudiate Mainoke’s 

roposal to jon wardorevrplac as an adjective with diatrac, because he sees that 
the fon consists in connecting the clause begun by brov with wavdorsurplac—h.e, 
“ mulieres cauponarias, in quarum cauponis,” &o. ; or, to use our vernacular, 
‘“ hostesses, in whose hostels there are fewest bugs.” There seems strong ground 
for adopting Meincke’s ‘' Scvow whords”’ (with a reference to the oss which ate 
the ropes that Ocnus twisted) for vov xéea¢ at Ran. 180, more especially if 
Dindorf’s suspicion is sound, that wéco:, not wéra, would be to be expected in 
Greek. And no one will dissent from the doctor’s judgment in appropriating 
Botho’s happy amendation for Barpdyey, ricvev,—nomaly, Barpayocixywy, 
“ swon-frogs”—A.e. “bad posts,” at v. 201. In a striking, song, too, of the 
Frog-chorus (v. 358) he ismght, probably, in reading.— 

‘Chveyelpare yoriy 

rard wavivyldac rd¢ yparipaç cal ryde xptxovoay lopry,” 


\ 
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(as Meineke does), in preference to the old reading ral wayrvyldac, and to Ham- 


aker’s conjecture ral w taw, and in taking the sense to be “ excitate cantam 
: “alii B i 

The seryices of Dr. Hubert Holden to the student of Aristophanes are more 

real than showy, and, as it is not to bring them out ‘‘ on 6,” in 


a review. Enough, perhaps, eon said, to draw attention to what, wo are 
persuaded, is a work that must enhance its editor's already high repute as a 
scholar; and to express the appreciation in which we hold this latest and greatest 
of his learned labours. - . D. 


Flosculi Oheltonionees. A Selection from the Cheltenham Oo Prise Poems, 
1846—66. Edited by Oxantzs 8. Jarnau, M.A., Trin. Coll Oxon, and. 
Tarzoporn W. Jaares, M.A., Pambr. Coll. Oxon. Rivingtons. 1868. 

Ix securing Mesars. Jerram and James for editors of their best verse compo- 
sitions during the lest twenty years, the presentand past alumni of Oheltonham. 
College have been fortunate; for the prefatory remarks and editorial care of. 
these gentlemen men who in riper years have not given way to the 
current opinion the time devoted to versification in school-days is time 
lost. Among the names of old Cheltonians who ap as contributors to this 
volumo, we Tecognize those of more than one alak of the present day, and 
itis but fair to attribute the neatnoss, succinctness, and refinement of style, 
which characterize the better sort of modern journalism, to that earl discipline 
of yerse-oomposition, which, as Dr. Barry rightly remarks in the obor raams 
which the editors have persuaded him to ap to their preface, ‘‘ necessitates 
the cultivation of terseness, antithosis, and distinctness of expression.” In 
the whole range of aes oma the late principal, we are gd to find, 

i i the Greek Iambio as the most effective instru- 


nent ey D Tea the latter. Still there is undoubted truth in the 

remark 

highest qualities of prose-writing are preserved,” and during the two decades 
f years, tho resulis of which are contained in the volume before us, it has 
én cultivated with no ordinary suocess at Oheltenham Oollege. Perhaps 


artain laxities, which though not absolutely un-Ovidian, for Ovid uses them 
more than once in his Tiistia (see Tristia, Loera, iv. 1,74, and Luoret. Munro, ii. 
1,070), are certainly Ovidienisms not to be imitated, and would not have been 
tolerated by the more esteemed Orbilii of our school days. We should have 
despaired of getting off alear with a y of elegiacs aspiring to nothing half 
so high as the hope of a prise, in whi meiri gratid we coaxed the oon- 
jonotion que to link itself to the pocond instead of the first word of the coupled 
clause, as in p. 49 :— 
“ inter mea funera mooste puellas 
veniat, fidum contumuletgws proum.” 

Yot, here, in the otherwiso meritorious version of the « Anoient Mariner” 
(pp. ee S haye counted as many as three of these laxities in one page, 
ind others like them in the same exercise. Mr. Jammet Brown’s elegiac ver- 
sion of “ Bedd-Gellert” suffers, to our fanoy, by repetitions of this same 
license, in such lines as 


prosequiturqu: T ) 5 : 
iqnoed schoolmaster would veto such a license as this : certainly, if ever 
adopted, it should be only allowed sparing use, more especially as it is of the 
itself in ion to the toleration shown it And this our suspicion gains 


confirmation from the fact that, after the year 1853 or thereabouts, the prise 
exercises of the olegiao kind contain scarcely any of these licanses—a fact which 
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seems to indicate that a college, which has numbered among its vioe-principals 
such well-tried elegiac translators as Dr. Hubert Holden and Mr. George 
Butler, soon learned to be more stringent as to its toleration of useges and 
practice seldom, if ever, resorted. to in the best samples of modern Latin verse- 
Ligne Among lesser liberties we should class the two-fold contraction 
in the line j 


` “Tot caput oocistim dinumeranda virûm ” (p. 75), 
and the far too frequent resort by the earlier Ọheltonians to the repetition of 
some prominent word ‘‘ emphasis gratit,” as e.g. in a line of " Bishop Bruno,” 

“ But you must pass the night with me,” 

At thi now mooum sos peragenda venit,"! 

where we should have suspected that the first or second “nox” was a mis- 
print for “mox,” had not our eye chanced on a repetition of this mannerism in 
another page— : 

“( Floetis iter sedem flectis adusque meam.”’—P. 229. 
Wo can hardly be wrong in the instinct which prompts us to bann this usage 
on the score of its fatal faaility, 

But, whilst holding it our duty to note a few minor blots, which are for the 
most confined to the earlier portion of the volume, we gladly recognize the 
F of matter in it for that favourable mention whioh is the more plo- 
sant pert of a reviewer's office. Though the choice of meny passages from 
Keats’ “Hyperion” for hexameter tranalation has provoked comparison between 
the efforts of Oheltenham alamni and the maturer exercitations of Mr. Charles 
Morivale, we have not discovered a greater disparity or interval of excellence 
between the one and the other, than was to be ted and indeed allowed. 
peer cca rane at once be got to feel the charm of terseneas such 
as that which in Merivale’s ‘‘ Hyperion” gives us almost word for word, and 
thought for thought; and it belongs to older heads to see thet such a line es 


“Thea, I feel thee ere I see thy face,” 
comes out better in Latin in Mertvale’s 
“Te neodum visam sensi tamen,” 
than as the Choltenham translator turns it— 
“Te, Thea, te sensi adstantem, licet ora vidare 
Haotenus hand possim.”—P. 108. 
But there are hexameter passages in Mr. Morry’s and Mr. Greg’s tranalati 
in this book, as well as in those of Mr. AE ep and one or two others, meot 
be matched with the best translations of same kind that have issued from 
more ancient seminaries of classical learning than Cheltenham. Still, if we 
except a lyric version of a chorus in the “ Troadea,” a chorus which those who 
were candidates for the Craven scholarship at Cambridge somewhare about 1840 
or 1841 may possibly remember, and which is exceedingly woll rendered into 
elegiac. The ‘Witch of Fyfe” (144—149), by J.B. W.; “ Gondoline,” by 
PG. Aey ithe “Lement for Glencairn ” (196—202), by O. MoD:, 
omas the Khymer” (300—305), by J. B. R., will, if perused, amply 
from 













and ii 


.“ The warlock men and the weird wemynge, 
And the fays of the wood and steep, ` 
And the phantom hunters all war thare, 
And the mermaids of the deep. 
|“ Plurimus inde aderat Protens—hinc plurima Circe: 
Bemidess Dryades mantioolaque chori. 
Venatorum aderant necnon aimulachre virorum, 
Quaque maris Siren carmine mulost aquas.” —P, 149. 
r‘ Then furious peals of ter loud 
Wero heard with thundering sound, 
Til they died away in soft decay, 
Low whispering o'er the ground.” 
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“ Personat horrificus trepidantia saxa cachinnus ; 

„Fulmina non tali jacta fragore tonant ; 
Tym sonus in tenues moriens delabitur auras, 

Et vix per tacitam dat leve murmur humum. ”—P. 171. 

And a survey of the treatment of the wholo of these poems by their ive 
translators would more , had we space, assure our readers of their 
merit. It is perhaps a pity that the nature of the case forbids tho citation of 
whole af ‘ranala thai, College and school prizes seem always to have 
boen of a prescriptive quantity, as well as quality, and sustained excellence 
through thirty stanzas or oo fede and of wteeiemant: and herder still of 
illustration. Perhaps we best do justice to Mr. Robertson’s elegiac ver- 
sion of “Thomas the Rhymer” by not attempting excerpts, but directing 
attention to ita general excellence. 

In Greek translation we find a larger cultivation of the Greek hexameter in 
the ‘‘Flosculi Oheltonienses” than is the rule in schools. F. B.'s Greek. 
hexameter translation of a passago from the “Lord of the Isles,” canto iii. - 
(p. 264—269), is well done, and Reginald Broughton’s version of an extract from 
“‘ Morte d’ Arthur” (176—181) still better. The five or six concluding lines of 
the latter translation will, if referred to, ayouch our estimate. 

But, with Dr. Barry, our eye turns rather to iambice; and here, as we before 
remarked, there is a rare selection to choose from. But few specimens appear 
to us more satisfactory than F. J. M.’s translation of part of the banquet-scane 
in ‘' Macbeth” (308—313), and R. T. R.'s version of Arthur’s last interview with 
Guinevere in Tennyson’s Idyll. Three lines of this latter may be cited, as 
much to show how neatly Mr. Reid translates, as to point out an excess of 
punctuation which may be retranched. 

“TROP. the ‘tina whol life so sweet to ms, 

That mg, sho ‘care to live; 

For thou host Coal the Fares of my life. 

ob yàp rt rapxrdy DaBoy tc y Bioy 

arf ob, rupayvorv Ul phopail dul, 

@ on Elor où ceowòv tpbpac’ iyuç” —P. 325. 
are very good, but the comma after dv8' of is manifestly de trop. 
t merit also in an iambio version of a passage from Swinburne’s 
” which runs with singular ease into that metre (ea p 359, &o.). 






the original Latin poems which compose a portion of the appendix 
volume, we do not set vast store any in aralar Such half-pay 
els as were at the spoecheææ, and h “ India recuperata ” recited, would 


vo applauded no doubt its best hits, if either they had kept up'their scholar- 
ip, or had those near them who could interpret at the right moment. It is 
better perhaps that original composition at ls should confine itself to the 
vernacular ge; and herein Oheltenham Ooll has no reason to be 
ashamed of its prowess. Thare are some real flights o cae Sees genius in Mr. 


W. L. Newman's “Praise of Labour” (391—399); and Frederick Myers 
gives in his ‘‘ Death of Socrates,” which we rank hi of the Enghsh prise 
poems in this collection, an earnest of poetic ence which his ma ; 
achievements have not falsified. 


Young scholars, and older hands at Latin, and Greek, and English composi- 
tion, may alike deriye pleasure from these ‘‘Flosculi Oheltonienses,” which 
show that the muso as kindly to the garish, sun-bright tho ‘hfares 
of Cheltenham as to the banks of Severn ar the walks beside the Isis. . D. 


Selections from Ovid, for ths use of Schools. By WILLIAM Basay, M.A., formerly - 
Professor of Humanity in the Univermty of Glasgow. Edited by GEORGE 

O. Ramsay, M.A., Trinity College, Oxon. Oxford: Olarendon Press. 1868. 
THE delegates of the Oxford Press could not have done more wisely than thoy 
have, in accepting for their new series the late Professor Ramaay's Firtracts 
from Ovid. I , the Se ee ee 
value of the original work, al h he is a lite mistaken in deeming it 
‘ practically unknown ” on this side the Scottish border. Howsoever that may 
have been, this new edition, rendered handy and unique by the omission of the 
extracts from Tibullus, and by incorporation among tho notes on Ovid of the 
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cream of the annotations on those omitted extracts, annotations which by no 
“ contrivance” succeed edinirably in ‘‘ paying a double debt,” comes forth as an 
excellent introduction to the wider sade ot vid among school boys, and as an 
apt ‘ florilegiam” of his beauties, for the use of veteran scholars. From tho 
fact of Ovid’s favour as a school-classic, we doubt if riper scholars commonly 
bestow enough appreciation on a poet, who, for grace, neatness, and perfect 
diction, has no superior among the Augustan bards. But Professor Ramsay 
had the good taste to love his tuneful numbers; and these selections, with thar 
notes and illustrations, bespeak the loving pains which a scholar imbued with 
Ovidian reading has taken ın populansing the study of him. He has facilitated 
the contemplation of his many aspects:—tho pure and polished Latinity of 
which Ovid wos master; the easy, capes way in which he drew from his 
rich and ample stores of archmology; the matchless skill he evinced in elegiac 
joann A On all these points the professor’s notes aro so thoroughly sufficient, 
that, while it is hard to cite a oase where he Sipe sea the rule, ‘Ne 
quid nimis,” it is y hard to get up a gri ce on the score of even unim- 
portant omissions. e two epistles which he has singled from Ovid's Hervides 
aro the most graceful and natural of their class, and afford scope (not in vain in 
this instance) for varied comment and illustration: In the Ænone Pandi, 
nmong other inatter, the notes on two passages discuss proverbs of the ancient 
world with just sufficient help of parallelism: that proverb, e.g., which applies 
to violation of nature’s laws, the expression— 

“ Ad fontem Xanthi versa recurret aqun.”’—P. 30. 
And that which, apropos of wasted toil, says :— 

“ Non profecturis littora bobus‘aras.”’—P. 115. 
On Laodamia Protesilao, v. 50— 


“ Et ma det reduci vir meus arma Jovi,” 











ry, 
many pleasant contributions to Dr. Smith's Biographical 
axtrects seem to have bean made on tho score of their simplo grece: fo 
that headed “Solatia Buris,” out of the Remedia Amoris, p. 19. This 
picture, which is rich in features like that of the bereft cow (19—20), o 
fisherman’s bait, p. 20, vy. 41—2, 
“ Val quw piscis odax avido male devorat ore, 
Abdere supremis æra recurve abis” 

might escape the cursory reader of Ovid, who looks more to the Tristia or Fasti 
than to the Ars Amatoria and the Remedis; so that it is to the well-versed taste 
of such en one as the late Professor Ramsay that we owe this penotrating into 
Ovid’s nooks and corners. Tho Fasti, as might be expected, are tho “‘ pidoo de 

- résistance” of this volume; and the copious oxtracts therefrom are in general 
ably annotated. As a sample, we may refer to the notes on ‘‘Veiovis,” Fast IL . 
429, pp. 339—41, as amply discussing a somewhat difficult question, Useful 
introductions pioneer the way for each extract, and the mase of notes is 
wound up by an BF cara on the Roman Calendar, mainly based on the German 
work of Ideler. e characteristic of the whole book 18 ıts aim at honest 
helpfulness, and this aim is, to our thinking, successfully attained. We may 
have occasion hereafter to`touch on®Professor Ramsay’s notes on the Fasti, when ' 
dealing with that topio generally ;~suffloe it now to commend to tutors and 
masters an excellent edition, and, atthe same time,.to point out to the 
of the Press at Oxford a blot which they should know how to cure—tho frequent 
misprints in the text. It is not our business to trace this fault to its source, 
but, throngh the carelessness of some one or other, such blunders as “ habetare’’ 
for ‘‘hebetare,” “‘secuedt” for ‘‘recuset,” ‘ demoqus” for “ domoque” (to say 
nothing of errors af punctuation), are very far from infrequent in this otherwise 
correct edition. ' J.D. 
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IV.—TRAVEL. 


Artists and Arabs; or, Sketching tn Sunshine. By HENRY BLacesury, Author o 
“The Pyrenees,” “ welling in Spain,” London: S. Low & Oo. 

THe first of Mr. Blackburn’s book contains its raison Pires. Under the 
old-fashioned ing, “ Argument,” we find ‘‘ The advantage of winter studios 
abroad, and the value of aketching in the open-air, especially in Algeria;” and 
this pithy announcement is followed up by a quotation from the Athenaum, to 
this effect: “ The best thing the author of a book can do, 1s to tell the reader on 
& piece of paper an inch aquare what he means by it.” Mr. Blackburn's moen- 
ing is fully explained in a most entertaining, brightly iptive volume, and 
illustrated by some charming sketches, of which one hardly knows whether to 
admire most those which are serious, or those which are humorous. Any ono 
who entertains a belief that Algeria has been “overdone” in desaription, will 
find that Mr. Blackburn has discovered new lights ın which to peint tho 
picturesque bit of Africa, which has been well described as a diamond set in 
emeralds. His book is pleasant, without any of the straining after humorous 
effect Liga a a almost as'disagreæable a faultin works of travel as aoe 
frequen ess,—hbright, original, and eminently persuasive. We expect to hear 
of an exodus of artists, “ when the swallows southward fly,” and of a brisk com- 
pennin for studios such as Mr. Blackburn shows us,—the imen exhibjted by 

being quite palatial, suggestive of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, 
and nothing more commonplace than Zobedeo and Dadroulboudour for 
“models.” Though the artist is excusebly, indeed naturally uppermost in Mr. 
Blackburn, he has ready faculties for observation on general points of interest, 
and the sympathetic nature, the emily aroused attention, and unprejudiced 
udgment which make such narratives truly interesting, because life-like and 









ye before the artist’s eyes, and such peaceful inoffensive neighbours. His 
is vivid and and whether he wiites of animate or inanimate 
there is always artistic accuracy as well as artistio colouring in his 
on. Here is a sample of the lessons he learned, in his study of nature 
, and of the difference between the conventional art treatment of un- 
bjecta, and their reality :— i 
aka,” says the author, “asa proof of Fatiety in colour and grandeur of aspect, 
roup of palm-treas that has stood guard over the Mahomedan tombs for ps a 
years—stained with time, and shattered with their flaroe batile with the storms 
t sweep over the promontory with ternble force. Look at the beauty of their lines, 
at ihe glorious colour of their young leaves, and the deep orange of those they have 
shed, like the plumage of some gigantic bird. One of their number has fallen from 
ago and lies crossways on the ground, half-concealed in the long grass and shrubs, and 
it has lain there, to cay townie undisturbed for years. To paint the sun setting an 
those glowing steams, and to the shadows cf their aharp-pomted leaves as they aro 
traced at one period of the day on the whito walls of the tombs, is worth long waiting 
to be able to note down; and to hit the right tint, to decipher such shadows truly, is an 
exciting triumph. Concerning the aloe, here we make as great a discovery as with tho 
Have wo not been taught (in paintinga) from our youth up, that the aloe puts 
its blue ribend-like leaves m uniform ion, like so many starched pennan 
which painters often expres with one or two strokes of the brush; and are we not tol 
by botanists that it flowers but once in a hundred years? ‘Look at that aloe hedgerow 
a little distance from us, that stretches across the country like ee blue i pling 
wave on a calm sea; and which, as we approach it, seems thrown u tastinall yan 
irregularly by bieakers to a height of six or eight feet, and which iko the sea). on a 
wider view, changes its opaque, cold, blue tint to @ rich + green. gold. 
A them closely, walk under their colossal leaves, avoid thair sharp mpat polk d; 
and touch their soft pulpy stems! What wonderful varioty there is in their forms, 
what t beauty of colour, what eccentric shadows they cast upon each other, 
and with what a grand spiral sweep some of the young shoots rear upwards! So tender 
and pianle ime they, that in somo positions a child might map their leaves; and yet so 


is the distribution of that they FOE ENAS Sie Se re 
a of a lion, and almost turn e of cavalry. If we snap off a of one 
of tho leaves, it is a needle, and a thread to it which we may of down the 
stem a yard long—needle and thread, nature-pointed, nature- | Should not 


artists sce theso things? Should not poets read of them P” 
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Mr. Blackburn's description of a tem raging across the plain of the Mitidja, 
from which he found refuge ta one of the Marabont’s tombe, is most ourious and 
powerful, the illustration is both grosteaque and terrible, and he describes with 
much vigour the ‘grinding clatter that the battered and wounded aloos made 
a hemes like maimed and dying combatants trodden under foot.” 

Ə 


‘What wonld the Zeacles say if he saw the: wounds silliness by soma of- the yoning 
leaves on the parent-stem ; how they pierce and transfix, and sometimes sm, with 
other, with thoir sharp serrated edges as they sway backwards and forwards in the wind? 
He would say, porhepa, that no sea-monster or devil-fish, could seem more horrible; 
and wo wish him no wilder vision than to bo near them at night when disturbed by tha 

The sparkling pictureequeness of the style of this book is combined with 
sound sense, and strong argument, when the author pleads the claims and the 
beauties of realiam in art; and, though confessedly addressed to artists, the 
volume is one of the most, attractive which has been set before the general 
reader of late. Here isa charming passage about those inexhaustibly interesting 
animals, camels :— 

“We should like," says Mr. Blackburn, “to see one or two of our popular artiste 
who persist in painting camels and desert-scones without ever haring been to the East, 
just to sit down here quietly for one day and paint a camol’s head; not flinching from 
To wori out igi the wonderful texture anid eve ag eat cree ny 07 mA iS 
its massive beauty, and its infinite gradations of colour. Such a sitter no portrait-peinter 
ever had in England. Feed him up get a boy to keep the flies from him, and he 
will sit almost immovabl Poe ee y. He will put on a sad expression in the 
pete whieh will not ahahge will givo no trouble whatever; he will but sit still 
and a a 


If Mr. Blackburn charms the ear of his brethren of the brush as wisely as h 


charms that of the lay reader, his book will have a practical success. Its li 
success is not doubtful. F. 
















On the Wing, By Maxnozay, late Topar of Mecioo, London: Sa 
Otley, & Oo. i 


A Bo0x entitled ‘“‘ From my Life,” compiled from the journals of 
tunato Meximilian of Austria, has na y excited a deal of i 
a fair proportion of whioh it is entitled, apart from the facta that the 
one of the magnates of the earth, and singularly unhappy in his fate. A 


arranged, end, in the first instance, intended only for private circulation am 


It contains an account of Maximilian’s first joyrney in Greece, a vacation trip 
undertaken when he was only eighteen years old, and shared by his brother 
the Archduke Charles Louis. The journey wos purely a pleasure trip, but the 
tone of the diary which records it proves that the young prince turned it to 
sound intellectual purpose. The book is an interesting one for every reason, 
affording as it does a vivid picture of a phase in the history of Greece which has 
passed away, furnishing sketches of royal nages whose fortunes have fallen 
away into obscurity, and giving the world an insight into the mind and tastes 
of aman who designed great things, did some which were considerable; and 
whose fate will in time assume the supremely tragio interest in history which 
attaches to that of Marie Antoinette, The ishness of the tone in which & 
portion of the narrative is written is pleasant, , and joyous—the absence 
of egotism, considering the writer was a prince, a traveller, and an author, is 
very remarkable, and the frank spirit of inquiry, the cultivated power of asso- 
ciation, the candid approval and’ di Pohea (is respect for the judgment 
and feelings of others, are very winning and pleasing attributes of a book which 
contains abundant internal evidence of the keen appreciation of natural eared 
the sone affection, and the ardent love Bis chosen ession, whi 


wo have always been led to believe distingui the unfi Archduke- 
Emperor. In the beautifully-written p , the reader will find much to 
interest and touch him deeply, much to inspire him with respect and regard for 
the memory of the Archduke, who, take ugly, quiet, and reserved” as a 
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child, his bright intelligence and noble heart discerned only by his mother, was 
‘the ugly duck” of the Imperial family. The mutual attachment of the mother 
and son was beautiful; it received an illustration in the last moments of his 
life which cannot be too often recorded. ‘‘ What he suffared,” says the writer 
of the Preface, ‘‘ during his career in Mexico is only to be expressed in his own 
words. He had in his a slato headed with the inscription, ‘Memento 
Verona!’ It continued : ‘This memento I read whbn I feel unhappy, for more 
wretched than I was then I never can be.’” What he must have suffered, far 
from all who were dear to him, is ble. His wife, the heroic companion 
of his overwhelming sorrows during the time of his government, he believed to 
be dead. We may hope that his spirit in the hour of death was comforted by a 
kind of vision, for when they were about to bind his eyes he cried, “ No, no! 
for then I could not see my mother.” ‘With his look fixed heayenwards, ho 
awaited the fatal shot. Upon him we may quote his own words :— 


“ He lived in order to die, 


He died im order to lire.” ` 
From this , and from the solemn mockery of the decree of the Mexican legis- 
letaro, which the execution of Maximilian to have been “ unconstatu- 


tonal,” we turn with melancholy pleasure to the young prinoe’s own record of his 
‘ foelings and ideas, his opinions and his theories, directed by his firat visit to 
the land: with whose traditions his carly advanced education had made him 
familiar, The style is fresh and elegant, and the affect of motion, shifti 
impressions, eager enjoyment, and keen analysis, is conveyed throughout. The 
ion i aall donee rarely Waa any original suffered so little in the 
i tor. The strongest impreasion of the Archduke's personal 
made by book, is that concerning the sea. It is never mentioned 
ut some loving epithet : it is the “living,” the “ beautiful,” the “ delight- 
’ the ‘‘mighty,” the “majestic, ’—always named with reverence and 
. Where sea forms no portion of the picture, beauty us incomplete 
yo seilor-prince, who realizes in more than one respect Byron’s 
oe teas is one passage of many which might be taken almoat at 
ore elena riding along the shore, from Vostizza towards Syra, 


writes :— 
Professor G—— led the troop, and we passed a pleasant afternoon in quiet, 
versation. o spoke principelly of the ical effects of colouring in 
lig cxurenecd himgelfan à wenulanartisk Gad enjoyed his sound reflective 
During the conversation, we continued to ride through the fine sand of the 
which helghtened the charm of his discourse. The deep lue and clear green 
i i i ustrated what he said. 


lating those dancing waters and their innermost life. The stongor ones su 
and rolled over the weaker ones, and their noble strength‘and power at lest 
softly and ,beantifolly upon the bright, clean sand, in a light, white rushing foam 
B y, then, the mystio flood draws back, and only the little hardy outranners trickle 
on the sand. does one think oneself on dry land, when a still more powerful 
wave dashes quickly up, and, like a troop of bridleless horses, runs still further than the 
Torme Pato tho ben, off in in empty foam, like a restless soul—tho distress 
of a bold, discon i ‘which malta away lika tHo waro inio the mAT? 
He never forgets the element he delights ın for a moment; every fresh glimpse 
of it is recorded with ever-new pleasure. Hardly less striking is the spirit of 
iety which pervades the book. ie eer a the writer wes 
ut eighteen, and e prince, the following il. surely be acknowledged 
to be worthy of remark ; e are the Acropolis <= 

“We woro obliged to work our way through the dust, with a great deal of trouble, to 
where, before destructive Time had done his work, the ancient Greek mounted the 
marble steps to tho seut of the gods. In the distance, tho proud Propylmum beamed on 
the worshippers of the sublime Minerva, Hke a temple of the sun in the blae ether. 











; 


Eagerly he his upwaid steps, and soon found himself in a wilderness of pillars, in 
which the of a Phidias, like pearls of human art, give him at once onthusiasm for 
his divinity, and admiration of the skill of man. ə would contemplate the mild, 
serious features of the goddess, formed from the neigh atic! teat Pentho- 
con, whom his ical mind converted into pee protectress: o earnest prayers of 
reverence and tion to the highest Being could pass their lips. In their plaoe, shouts 
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of Joy wore required at the bringing tho Hower ort sacrifice, whioh was the saprei 

' sion of the poetic enjoyment of nature; howerer, its end in self- 
Ohbnatian’s awe for the great Oreator of nes d was oni produced then Dy God's 
incomprehenmble pe of and by death! o Acropolis was a diadem 
with which proud humanity had decked its own glorious noo but this crown wanted 
the pure blessing of iedemption; the glitter of this vain ornament was dostioyed, and 
the sensual spi vanlahod before the thorns and örown of the Bariau" 

‘A visit to the slave-market of Smyrna” forms a most interesting section of 
this book, and shows how fresh and vivid wore the prince’s powers of observa- 
tion, how eager his interest in the acquisition of knowledge, and how deep and 

F. H. 


wide-spreading his sympathies, 


V.—FIOTION. 


EDWARD OANPBELL Tamen, Author of “Baint Alice,” “A 
Study of the Works of Alfred Tennyson.” London: Smith, Elder & Oo. 
1868. 

OWING, as some physiological wiseacre discovered not long ago, to the remains 
of the predatory instinct of the stone age, blame is pleasanter to read than 
praise, 30 that we have no fear the reader will stop short before he has reached 
the words of admiration for this book which await him at tho end of our notice 
of it. ‘‘Orowned” belongs to a school of which the defects and the merits 
have been pushed to their limit by other writers. It may be defined as 
school in which that which seams spiritual insight, founding itself on revelatio: 
so rapidly changes places with that which seems mere temperamental glamo 
that the l ider af after he has ceased to be dazzled, begins to doubt. oin 
prophet cr winged archangel could scarcely be more confident in his anno 
ments of what God thinks, and what God means, than this school; bu 

ce o mi the oe ae recognised, the question insists on being 
Bre diese Bo °? use before trusting what the tongue anno 
wo gee reason to doubt Te the eyes have seen. This won 


“ Qrowned,” of the preposterous nature of which the author seams 
conscious. Mrs. Aahe, the evil us of the story, the wo 

almost be said to haye killed MavviooPunoal ascal (whose character is 
Robertson type), is represented as coming to a better mind at the end, and 


“nearer the pes of self-abnegating love.” This person, ina 















unrebuked to the sick Maurice, takes upon herself to say, ‘‘ Zt ts 
this... . I am so glad you are going to die,” If, under the guise of submismo 
we take to patronising Providence ike this, hadn’t we better think also, as Mr. 
Carlyle save, of “reducing it to an alternative P” 
“An imperfect grasp of the facts of existance, and not seldom an imperfect 
grasp of facts in eral, is a natural consequence of the glamour. It was 
aan of Coleridge habit was far safer flatly to contradict any “faot” of his than 
to believe ıt. A leading incident in “ Orowned ” brings out something which 
struck us as being rather Ooleridgean. Maurice, the hero, is chaplam ata 
factory. A man nemed Petworth has an unfounded ar excessive grudge against 
a fellow-workman, whom he yanna murders. But, first, he one day 
presents himself at the communion-table to receive the elements. Maurice 
Tefuses them, bidding him first go and be reconciled to his brother. This public 
affront—for affront it was, whether Maurico was niglit OT WTO 
er okn “ae 


Potworta, and d his hatred. But Maurice the Prayer 
justification, and the plea is not refused. Yet it is cult to justify Maurice 
out of the Prayer-Book. Tyg ew! ordered Cink al ho intend castes ot 


the Feat a shall signify their names to the curate at least some time 
‘the day before. But did all the communicants besides Petworth do this P It 
i further ‘ordered that if the curate knows—as Maurice did know—of the 
existence of Bilas eee feelings in any man’s mind, he “shall call him 
and adtertize him t in any wise he me not to come to the Lord's Table, 
tent,” &o., £o. The curete is then told that he is not to allow enemies to par- 
toke till they be reconciled, and that, xf he repel any, he shall be obliged to give 
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an account of the same to the ordinary within fourteon days after, at the farthest. 
Now the Petworth case was a Tiy D hard one, and few would condemn Maurice 
for what he did. But yot, consi eae how much the formulas of the Church 
of England are stretched, how much of the rubric is in general practico obsolete, 
pane how much of that which relates to the Communion in partioular is disused ; 
too (most important of all), that Maurice had, so far as appears, 
aa ted the Has part of his instructions, and omitted to warn Petworth not to 
present himself at the table,—it might be a question for an ecclesiastical casuist 
to decide whether Maurice was not bound, in charity, to assume that Petworth 
hed made his with his brother, or had, at least, there and then, laid down 
his hatred, aa so presented himself at the table in sign of repentance. The 
second clause of the directory to the curate forbids to administer the 
elements till he knows the enmity is laid down, at least before God ; but might it 
not be said that his right of ptory refusal in such case depended upon his 
having done his duty under the first direction ? 
At all events, this is one example of the insufficiency of grasp which appears 
in “ Orowned:” there is som unsatisfying about every character and every 
incident 1 There are minor faults, of course. The idea of the work béing so 
ER JORA -two-shoes idity of the author's monosyllabic manner 
is ent ; though it was well to avoid shouting or screaming. Again, and 
this is rather a serious fault, original characters, such as those presented in 
“ Crowned,” usually develop a manner of their own, which, without being sin- 
fase is not conventional. The number of times we get the usual fine-yo 
“Oh, no” and “Oh, yes,” in the dialogue is not pleasant. Nor is 
Srotiglily conventional manner of Maurice m his awful conversations ce the 
urderer. At these dreadful times men surely forget, PA station 
t the small mannerisms of station. Yet Maurice k pepe e poor 
ich Petworth, Petworth, Petworth, in the appro ETE E manner 
ughout. When ane gentleman is lecturing another, does he pat him on the 
with his surname every minute? What would Maurice Pascoal have done 
rorth hed turned round upon him and called him by Ais surname three 
a page ° pe pa eee are more like little boys and 
men and women. n Obriss has told his friend a rather cowardly 
Maurice says he shan’t speak to him any more, and he eae his ate 
time. Again, Wentworth, the ‘‘ Bohemian,” says, talkın 
oved, “I tell yon, though you had been the wife of my bosom o 
1 bud know that one impure thought had UAA, 1 would cast 
me for ever.” These are tall words. When shall we seo the New 
der on London Bridge? But we must pass away from these matters, the 
ber of passages which we haye marked for minor critacism beingimpracticably 


et us approach a pleasanter task. The notion of ‘‘ Crowned” seams to be 
to exhibit the way in w. absolute, resolved truthfulness, in a character some- 
what wanting in'health, would be likely to work in ordinary life. Disocreetly 
enough, Mr. ainsh kills his hero,—there was nothing else to do with him; and 
the only doubt on the reader's mind is whether it would have been possible, i in 
real lfe, for Maurice to exist as long ashe did. He repents of his harshness 
—his most unmanly behaviour we should call it—to his friend Chriss, before he 
dies, eoanea he biasel Dreiks down in truthfulness. Ho has a plan for the 
of the working man, into tho first manipulation of which a soh 
Mrs. Aylaham, pute her moet unnecessary finger. A public meeting is 
called to ane tea the danga Various influential persons are present, who mike 
oa. Of conrad these people put the clay of their own ways of 
mink and feeling into the diecuanon, at last Mourioo—what did he 
*—hnde himself committed, unless he will rise and denounoe all this 
fnsaling, toa try, earthy, selfish, parody of his plans. His p ae 
ae entworth says his nerves), he remains silent, and de 
agones of self-reproach. But if Maurice had lived a little lo , he wo oiher 
haye had to give up all working whatever, or to forfeit in hi ‘work somothing 
of his own individuality. If there is any unexplored province of human effort 
in which a man can do, without limitation or adulteration, that which he him- 
self thinks pure and right, we should be glad of some Columbus to give that - 
place a call, and stick it in the mappemonde, Perhaps Thomas Hood's ‘ Life 


















` 
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of Zimmermann by Himself,” if it had been written, might haye thrown some: 
light upon the problem. 

However, Maurice immediately gives up his chaplaincy, because he feels that 
he has been proved unworthy. ere is ascene in the cha in which the 
congregation restore to him his charge (this, again, is like little and girls) ; 
Maurice is reconciled to Ohries; there are two marriages; and Mauri 
dies, —‘“‘ crowned.” 

It certainly does strike the reader that there is a t want of moral fibre 
in all this. Ti qroald rarely have heen E mom nè course, weak as Meurice 
was, to call another publio pane E send round s circular), repudiating the 
cutoome of the first. Of course, the people whose views Maurice radiated. 
would in that case have loved him very much, and done all they to help 
him, Que voules vous? But that was notin the author's design, and no moro 
can be said. Our opinion of ‘‘Crowned” is briefly this. o author, with 
a ly sensitive intelligence, and an importunate appetite for truthfulness, 
has ted, and with much os, to show us a jealously sincere nature 

i on haios tor the work o life, and finding the task all but self-destruc- 
tion. The foundation lines of the are ; the characters of the men 
are all distinotly drawn; and the tone ofthe w. is the very highest possible. 
In spite of the fact that the young women of the narrative are thinly and 
faintly presented, and that, in , we understand, rather than walk with, tho 
deem tbanmalves: and in also of the goody-two-ahoes mannerisms, the book 
is one which sensitive and th tfal people will like to keep; and there is so 
much ın it to love and admire, that we hope a good many buy it In some 
respects it will inevitably remind the omnivorous reader of another book, 
similar in much, yet very dissimilar, and infinitely more cantankerous. In 
cantankerous book occurred the combination, ‘' itan-Bohemian.” Since i 
ublication, Mr. Kirkus has given us ‘‘ Hyangelical~Bohemian;” and n 
ia. Tainsh has ‘ Spiritual-Bohemian.” This is the most comprehensive 
of the three, but will, perhaps, not be the last on the same model. M. 















VL—MISOELLANEOUS. 


Essays on Educational Reformers. By ROBERT HEBERT QUICK, M.A. 
Trhtner & Co. 
Schools and Uniwersities on the Continent. By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A. 
Macmillan & Oo. 

Mn. Quiox tells his readers in his preface that “a hostile critic might 
that ho had used the scissors with the en of Mr. Timbs and without hi 
discretion.” This frank ackno ent criticism on thet soore. 
His easays do not indeed contain much de suo, but as his materials are on the 
whole, wall chosen and well put together, the reader has no reason to complain. 

His book opens with an interesting account of the schools of the Jesuits. 
He proceeds to give short sketches of the writings or opinions of many of the 
most remarkable thinkers on the subject of education from the sixteenth cantary 
to the present day. Among them will be found the names of Ascham, Milton, 
Oamenius, Rousseau, Basedow, and Pestalozzi. He adds a chapter oon- 

ining, ts and Suggestions about Teaching Ohildren,” and in another 
offers, ‘‘ Some ks about Moral and Religious Education.” In these will 
be found much that is sensible, and ly said. ‘We are disposed, however, 
to think that Mr. Quick is too ous in urging masters to make things 

t to their scholars, Timo was, no doubt, when there was reason. 
or reminding teachers thet they should try to mako boys regard learning not 
as a hard-fayoured old grandam to run away from, but a I g nymph to 
pursue. But surely that time is pest. The worst tendency of schools nowadays 
is to consult in particular, not the taste in any good sense of the word, 
but the caprices of boys. The mistake appeare to lie in assuming that an 
object, valuable and interesting in itself, may bo attained without dru 
. and by the broad green road of This is imposable. If education 18 
ever to lead the boy to the temple of truth, the very first thing he must learn is 
not to fear the straitness and steepness of the path. In mature years this 
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is well enough understood. A successful barrister, fn eloquent Parliamentary 
spoaker, knows very well that he must submit to long and woarisome toil in 
his chambers or his study before he oan win his “hour of glorious life.” To 
teach boys this, and to teach them withal not to quail before a burdensomu 
task, is worth all other lessons put together. That so large a proportion of their 
alumni have learnt this lesson denek the exercises either of the intelleot or of 
the body is the worthiest boast of English achools; and while we certainly would 
not have masters imposo tasks alike useless and distastofal to their Pupils, we 
trust this boast may never be lost. The ion of Mr. Quick’s book which 
approaches nearest to mere bookmaking is Appendix, which contains littlo 
worth printing. In particular ‘‘ Mangnall’s Questions,” a book scarcely likely to 
be used by any teacher capable of reading Mr. Quick’s work, was not worth 
crushing. Nor does a series of truisms which he infota upon us from ‘ Marcel 
on Language” deservo tho sounding title of  Axiomatio Truths of Method- 
ology.” Grandiloquent talk of that kind always reminds us of the feeling with 
ent one leaves a discussion about ventilation : * Well, after all, there’s nothing 
like opening the window.” So all theories about education end in this simple 
precept to governing bodies, ‘‘ Get a man of sense.” However, the A: ors doos 
not oocupy very many and on the whole, we can commen . Quick's 
work to persons in in the subject of education as likely to repay perusal. 


Mr. Arnold tankos his readars a long and rapid journey through France, Italy, 
Prussia, and Switzerland. There will be found in his work a full, and so far 
as wo aro able to judge, a correct account of the administration and organisa- 
tion of the chiof 








j rding to him our ignorance on every subject is very 
and absolute. Thus in his preface he thinks it worth while to go 
report to tell us— 

Gouvernement ne représente pas un intérêt particuliar, distinct, puisqu'il est au 
ire la plus haute et la plus sincèro expression de tous les intáróbs généranc du 


Mr. Arnold imagine that this dootrino is new or a to English ears ° 
We venture to say that many and many o might bo chosen from the 
es of oy cree ish statesman of mo times, notably from those 

of the Duke of 


ington where the samo truth is forcibly enunciated. But 
the same speeches would probably be found to abound wi warnings against 
that meddlesomeneas of Government which leads it to poko its finger into e 

department of life, and extinguish, as far as ble, all voluntary aion te 
Governments could be relied on for bein ways wise and neyor meddling 
forthor than was desirable, then wə should be ready onough to weloome thoi 
help. But is that so? Tet the French laws of marnage and of conscription 
answer. Woe venture to say that Satan himself could scarcely have devised 
surer means of sowing the seeds of profligacy in both sexes than those laws. 
The miserable fruites of French “o isation” may be sean in Paris, fast 
becoming as it is the grand brothel of the world. Wo woll remember mooting 
a good many years ago with a very remarkable work by a Fronoh phynician, 
the subject and details of which were revolting enou h, but which concludod 
with an emphatic warning to his coun en that es they reformed their 
lives, they might one day tnd it hard to keep an enemy from the gates of Paris. 
Can we forbear from cursing such “organization ” as this? Wo may also say, 
and say with thenkfulnoss, that there is no pon to which the teaching of 


liah schools and oo is more carefully ted, and generally speaking 
with more success, Gan eee young men to put a check on Hon: passions, 
L 


YOL, IX 
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and to no single man are we'more indebted for this than to Dr. Arnold of Rugby- 
As for ish scholarship, Mr. Arnold treats it with simple contempt. Giving 
names of philologers at Berlin from 1812, at Bonn from 1819, to the present 
timo, he exclaims,— 

“The mouth of the student of Alterthumewissensec [which word we presume Mr. 
Arnold thinks we cannot even represent in English] in other countries may indeed 
water when he reads two such lists as these.” 

Tt is ad invidious to pit name against name that we declme it. But does Mr. 
Arnold really think that there has been in the course of the last fifty years no 
teaching at Oambri London, or Oxford comparable to that of any of the 
scholars he names P ə truth is Mr. Arnold dismisses his countrymen at once 
as unworthy of consideration, while he takes Germans at their own price. Now 
everybody knows that a German doctissimus rates himself at his full value, while 
he makes yery little account of his rivals in other countries. English scholars, 
on the contrary, are deservedly praised for therr slowness in self-assertion and 
their readiness to do justice to foreigners. Besides, the moment a German has, 
or thinks Łe has, pi agen eth lag, he rushes to the press; whereas the 
Englishman, asa rule, runs to the other extreme, and will bestow the utmost 
ins and care on his lectures or private teaching, while he shrinks from putting 

is knowledge into form ma Nor, although no doubt something is lost 
in this way, do we altogether regret it. The main excellence of our university 
ing hes in its almost entirely oral When a youth comes up from 













cannot help doing, his weakness as well as his is worth all else 
a E oat ts er,* : 


Of mathematics and physical science Mr. Arnold rather paredes 
ignorance. Yet he does not saruple to give a tolerably decisive opini 

ə state of tham in En d. Thus he tells us of the “barrenness į 
men and great results which has since Newton’s time attended the 
mathematical teaching.” Again, at p. 232, ina tone y epi 
dictatorial, he pronounces, “The French university no li 
Fnghah universities hayo no science ; the German universities 
lotter is lying before us, written three days ago from Bonn, which will 
the Hinglish reader a charming view of the liberty enjoyed by German unive 
sities and schools. 

“Jt is impossible for any porson not having proceeded ssoundus artem and not 
appomted by the Government to a school, to do anything in the wa of eduoation. 
Ho may Dit his pupile wil bo excluded from all professions, what is more, 

ot be allo to serve one in their own town in the Lendwekr as volun- 

teers (that meena finding your own kit), instead of serving three in a barrack with com- 
mon soldiers. To gain this exemption a lad must have been a in the sunda of a 
wa, There is an examination to get into this form, an id lads sometimes 

on at school till they are 22, trying to getin. It isan le whip. A master 
tells me, ‘They are quiet if I move my , as I say, “ Elso I send you away.’’’ 
Then not being under the protection of any lager they aro Mt ence caret of 
to serve three years in a berrack. . . . The axamination on leaving school is a genuine 


' The toader may, i he ghocas, fid a powerful aketch of the com ve services 
rendered to ach py lishmen and Germans in New eres 
aarp rigor Equal justioe ero t out to the merits and defects of either. 

o gladly add that French scholars and mathematicians, as a rule, do justice to their 
compeers in ; a faot Mr. Arnold seems elther not to have or to have 
kept out of sig’ But Germans, if they speak of ishmen at all, commanty do so in 
the spirit of Fea, whom Doering, more candid than of his countrymen, takes severel: 
to inak for his petulant and contemptuous treatment of the great Bentley, and “ how 
muah,” adds Doering, “Bentley surpassed Fea in genius and scholarship everybod, 
as This cobules might be applled fo a good nany German detractors of Bnglish 
soho. i : 
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one. Not only must a boy it, but he must have bean a certain time in ech of tho 
higher classes The aifent of this to parant any one coming to the university who 
has not made up his mind to do so at 10 or 12 years of age... so that e self-educated 
man like the late William Hopkins would be excluded.” 


What glorious these Germans enjoy! Again: Emglish univermties 
have i science. Did Mr. Arnold eyer Tappan to hear how the Royal Oom- 
mission appointed ‘‘for the purpose of inquiring into the conditions to be 
observed by engineers in the application of iron to structures exposed to violent 
concussions vibrations ” obtained a solution of the ion before them P* 
Oris science utterly neglected in a university where the following questions occur 
in the papers proposed this year to the idates for mathematical honours a 


“A spherical surface encloses gas at a iven pressure * find the tension at any point. 
“Dorbe the optical structure of eye. Show that under ordinary circum- 
stances dark specks in the humours of the eye are unparceived, but that they may be 
rendered apperent by bringing a small bright point close to the oye, shaded from other 


“The latitude and longitude of a station being known, what moasuremenis with a 
Gunter’s chain and observations with a theodolito ight be made for determining the 
latitude and longitude of another station not visible m the former, by the interven- 
tion of an inaccessible object visible from both f 

“Tt is known from iment that a bar of iron may be mado 14d hot by repeated 
blows: thet is, its particles Bessie by this means sources of luminous rays. What 
inference does this experiment suggest rolative to the conditions under which light is 
Hanah prodnosd P Wuah, for instance, may be supposed to be the oause of the light 

pan: oom on 
“Two magneto needles, the dimensions of which are very small compared with tho 
between them, are placed in given relative postions, find the resultant force 
ore arising from thar mutual action; and deduce the position of equilibrium of 
of needles, supposing it free to turn round its centre of gravity, and not to be 
cod by the oarthia i - 
map of the world, w in the meridians are projected into right lines meeting 


int, the Inclination of any two of the lines being equal to that of two meridians, 
centre, the radius of the cirele being a 














the general configuration of the contour and slope lines in a tract of lake 
ountain country.” 


have not chosen these as by any means the most important questions set, 
ut as calculated to indicate to an unmathematioal reader that we are not far 
‘wide of the truth when we assert that it would have been impossible to set them 
if Onnbndee no teachers conversant with physical science, and absurd 
if she oo 7 to herself no young men who wished to cultivate itt We 
have also purposely omitted questions ene the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. e papers absolutely bristle with them, but they are in too 
technical a form for our p We oan also inform Mr. Arnold that in the 
inion of able astronomers Gamtawoula have done better hed he listaned leas to 
and more to Newton. We do not indeed join in the impious exclamation 
we have heard attributed to a French mathematician, “Tho heavens declare the 
paya Newton,” but we do assert that Cambridge has never ceased to tread 
m Newton’s steps, and has, above all, followed his “fine culture” in studying 
tho stara not for filthy lucre, but in the words of another great Oambridge 
philosopher, ‘‘for the glory of the Oreator, and the relief of man’s estate.” 
The sentence, however, which of all others in the book shows how unfairly 


~ Boo a Discusion of a diferential equation: relating to the breaking of Ratiwey Bridges. 
Cambridge Philos Trans. vni 6,707. The aka ae tui KA colt by two Cam- 
badge professors, Mosera. Stokes and Willis. 
t It should be remarked also that the questions are chosen from tho pe: st in 
Mathematics, rather than in the Natera} Sammes, because it might be obj that tho 
Natural Science Tripos is a new institution at Gambridge. So itis; and a very flourishing 
one too. ` 
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' and 


. the indignant prophet— 


| oonatettronal,’’ 5 


: at college sarn distinction also in cricket-fleld and on the river; and 
- clear that the idlest boys are not tho most sucoeseful in games, so neither, 
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Be Arnold deals with the subject of English education occurs at p. 65, where 
wo :— 


“The nine English schools which were the object of a Royal Oomminsion’s inguiry 
havo 3,027 scholars, Only six of the nine have really in publio estimation the rank of 
great publio schools, the rank which the seven great aris schools hold; still, let them be: 
counted in, and yet the publio classical schools of Paris alone have nearly twice as many 
scholars as the publio classical schools of all England.” 


Wo venture to say that the disingenuous sophistry of this passage could soarcel 
be beaten. ‘Does Mr. Arnold really not know that (if we are to descend to su 
boys’ play as bandying precedence) wabury and many other achools through- 
out England are royal foundations, entitled thereby, as well as in many cases 
by their illustrious annala, to rank above achoola which, like Harrow and 
Rugby, are the offspring of private munifloence, and which, but for the aoci- 
dents of wealth or position, would merely exist for the sons of farmers and trades- 
men? Or does he think phneatinet Gia desirous of giving his son a good 
classical education would send him to Westminster, Winchester, or Eton rather 
than to Seats ind again, are great publio classical schools like Cheltenham, 
Sareh, and borough as unknown to Cambridge and Oxford as they 
appear to Mr. Arnold? It is well known that these powerful institutions, 
‘ag well as many of the old publio schools throughout the country, haye the best 
acholara and teachers the univermties can furnish no lees at their command 
than any, and more then some, of the public schools Mr. Arnold delights to 
honour. Mr. Arnold is the more to blame for this unoalled-for insult to the 
publio classical schools of England, because the report on the schools which were 
“the object of a Royal Commiasion’s inquiry ” keeps pointedly clear of it. B 
how little Mr. Arnold really knows of liah schools is signally indicated 

p. 218, where he remarks :— 


“ Por the few hard students (æ. at school) with us there is in general nothing 












‘Tf there 18 one fact about schools more notorious than another, we shoul 
thought it wag ‘that, as the Commissioners say— 


“It happenm frequently that who are diligent and distingnished in 


are the least hard-working schools.” 
i “Wo oodld poitht out many more in which Mr. Arnold not only 


gant baer nevi aT ut shows that his views are too one-si 
-sufficient to make his opinion of any value. The truth is that he is i 


the temper of Jonah when’ Nineveh was not destroyed, Seven yoars ago, cries 


“J said to my countrymen: © Organise your moendary vastruction,’ That advice 


is still the chaos it was; and yet now, so and irresistible is the im ion left 
upon me by what I have again sean abroad, cannot help presenting m: once more 
to my countrymen with an increased demand : Organise your scondery wistrustion.”” 


We should be very sorry to leave our readers under the impression that we 


, thought “secondary instruction” in a good condition in England. We know 
' vary well that although education is not in so bad a state as Mr. Arnold tries 


+b make out, there are many pressing questions, many causes of deep anxiety, 
partonimik But we believe that to adopt Mr. Arnold’s remedy would 
crush all and vigour out of it, He may be amsured that his countrymen 
sell remir lo kadw the iait ce ect EUe his oal. 
‘This he appears to have forgotten. o hear from him much of “fine culture,” 
but not ano word of what kind of citisens it produces. We recommend him to 
look in particular to that department of publio life which of all perhaps most 
distinctly indicates good or bad training at school—the administration justice. 
Let him ospecially inquire into the sort of Justice a civilian or a foragner gets 
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in Prussia, if the wrong-door be noble or in the army. " Or if he prefers history 
and statesmanahrp, let him reflect on what violence and wrong ə kingdom of 
Prussia, with all her “ fine culture ” and perfect ‘ organization,” has bean built 
up. Let him pomt out, if he can, a single reason for thmking that her finely- 
cultivated princes and stateamen aro hkely to mend their ways. In the mean- 
time the neglected seer must forgive us if we aak him, thou well to be 
angry ? T.M 


Etchers and Etchings. By P. G. HaxwmrtON. London: Macmillan & Oo. 


WE think the appearance of Mr. Hamerton’s works an important event in 
modern criticism, from. the amount of fresh thought and observation they contain. 
Anyhow, they fully deserve the increasing attention which is given them. This 
last book is extremely beautiful and interesting, and we think it must achiove 
a success which is groat and rare for any art-work—that of being early under- 
stood and taken at its real value. A great deal of thought labour 
has evidently been spent omit, but it seems to have been all labour of lovo, 
and the thought is everywhere genuine. Of course some things are said which 
have boon said well enough before; but Mr. Hamerton’s mind re-isaues every- 
thing with a certain freshness. The fact 1s, thet a good workman Gio bas ha 


gifts of analysis and eloquent „and oan describe his own beloved labours, 
and say how and why he loves is always momètning More than well worth 
hearing. And this is what seems to us to excuse Mr. erton’s only fault, 











which appeared a httle in his former books, but has almost vanished from tho 
present one. Hoe used to show a tendency to lay down tho law, and bring 
new canons of criticism to bear on everything; he had that as full of 
confidence rather than vanity, which comes on every man who pursued a 
ovel line of study all by himself. When a man,is describing his own con- 
ivances, proceedings, and impressions ever #0 unaffectedly, he must say “I” 

t many times if he writes in the first person, and he cannot well help 
But pronouns or no pronouns, Mr. Hamerton is a person of great con- 


passage 
n the diffloulty of oee people understand that his: greet 






whioh the thinking Britisher may really be expected to pay fall attention ; 
t is evidently and scrupulously fair, judicial, and uncompromising, mand 


Having, as he somewhere says, passed. under Mr. Ruskin’s influence, and 
re-issued from it, Mr. Hamerton retains due respect and regard for his works and 
opinions, ‘to which his own are in forma yery important supplement, confirmin 
many statements once fleroely disputed, and ollowing out many siepi 
thoughts. This is part of the passage on Mr. Ruskin as a workman, especially 
as an aquafortist :— 

“The disposition to deny capacity in two different oocupations is so strong, that a 

d writer has always a peculiar diffloulty in obtaining recognition as a ter or 
ughtaman. No doubt a theorist is the most qualified person to write retical 
nds of at, the graphio arts offer 

insuperable difficulties to the criticism of wholly unpractical The firat candi- 
tions of criticiam are sigit and knowledge, and every reader who is able to draw will 

with mo that sig i 

by ractical study, or in the intervals of practical stud er may be Mr. 
Huskin’s faults or shortoomings as a critio, he has proved his knowledge of cartain 





* For some signal oxamples of whet is in Prussia oalled justice, seo D'International, 
July 8. One hmted at, a tly a case of assault of a girl who died under the 
violence of some highly-cultivated Prussian orvioxns, is so terible, that we wonder 
some publio demand of full particulars and proof of the truth of the implied charge 
does not proceed from the Prussian Government. 
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things, chiefly mountains and architecture (we think also clouds and vegetation), in a 
which rotdearlly merh Wetton! SED wie fhe poner eke studies : 
b$ the tendancy of artists to cless him as an entirely impractical theo is so strong, 
some of them actually will not believe that he has executed the work which benis 
his name. I wus looking through the portfolios of an eminent painter who is usually 
very severe in his criticism of Alr. Ruskin, and ing one of the best soft-ground 
etchings in the ‘Sevan Lamps of Architecture, I tho ans opportunity o pees ne 
for bringing my frid to admit somo artistic capability in the er. To my surprise, 
he entarely agreed in all I had to say in favour af the plate: but whan I came to the 
conclusion, and congratulated my friend on having ov mehia proyudisea egaitist tho 
anthor of the ‘Seven Lampa’ he answered me with, th owing syllogiim :— 
‘A men ignorant of art cannot a good etching. 
ae eee produos 2 g ching 
i Therefore in has not produced this etching.’ 
The faot that the plate was signed ‘J. R. del. et sc’ made no difference... . Every 
good quality in it as a work of art was considered, not as evidence that Mfr. Ruskin was 
an artist, but that, being an amateur, he could not have done it.” 


This would lead us to consider the present relation between amateur and 
profesmonal art, and also between literary and artistic criticism. We have not 
apace here for views of our own; we cannot eyen follow out Mr. Hamerton’s, 
with which we entirely agree, As to amateur and professional, ho waives 
the distinction al ther; it is only a money matter. “If ‘amateur’ moans 
‘ persons not edu for art,’ our professional artista are uneducated in 
it. Art is art, and the more you have af it, the more skill and inspiration you 
have, the more of an artist you are. - 

For the special merits of Mr. Hamerton’s work as a modern illustrated history 
and handbook cf etohing, we really think it the most valuable work of th 
Kind we ever saw. As wo understand it, all the illustrations, except two pla 
copied from Ostade, are from orginal coppers collected and vouched far 
Hamerton. Oo uently, the poasessor of the book has with it two e 
by the very hand of Rembrandt, two by Oope, and one apiece by Haden, 
Palmer, grave, Ridley, Taylor, Ansdell, and Knight. Of conti 
etchings there are imens of Callot, Lelaune, Ji emart, Daubigny, 
Jongkind, Villeveille, Longueville, Y Timache,, Ohauye 

Potter, Karl Dujardin, Waterloo, Weirotter, and DelAtro, besid 

Mr. Hamerton’s own—gema all of them. They prove the author's 
pees in a different tone from that of tho mathetia, I , or commercial 
ere is an educated man, lor Sa writer, who indisputably knows how 



















certainly will be great fun. 

On this matter of etching, for instance. Let any fair-mindod oritio, who 
cares really for the best art, as the urest way of conveying thought, consider 
thus with hmself. First. Do I know what etching is—as distinguished : 
1) from pen-drawing ; (2) from meaxotint engraving (and what is mexsotint P); 
3)from line-engraving (and what is line-on ing fj; (4 from wood-ngroving? 
5) from the graphotype f (6) from Duoen S , hayo I tried etching, 
so es to know i vantages and difficulties as compared with the results of 
these other processes, and with works in o1l-painting, water-colour drawing, 
sepia, chalk, and pencil-drawing P Have I any notion of combinations of one or 
mare of thesa processes, like Turner's “Libar Studiorum,” whero etching and 
mezxotint are used togethor ° 

For ourselves, we could hardly have ed to aritiaize Mr. Hamerton’s 
book, had re not etched and mesoni several plates, besides doing a good 
deal of all the other processes, except hthograph, line-ongraving, and ho- 
type. Fall and clear distanotiona between all these will he found m“ i 
and Etchers,” with excellent descriptions of French work. and ‘htfal oom- 

isons between that and the English school. Every artist should have acoeas 

this book, and, having that, should read it through. It will be most valuable 
to critics of all sizes and shados of opinion, and to the educated or art-consuming 
publio in general. E. Sr. J. T. 
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Sketches of the Rites and Customs of the Greco-Russian Church. By E O. 
Roxaworr. With Introduction, by the Author of ‘‘ The Heir of Redelyffe.” 
London: Riyingtons. 

Tus is a vory well-timed as well as an exceedingly interesting book. As Mise 
Yonge well observes in her preface, ‘‘in the memory of most of us the Greek 
Ohurch has been almost ignored,” and though a ‘‘ clear hght has since dawned,” 
sill there ig a vary conmderable amount of ignorance as to the “Rites and 

” and even the doctrines of that Ohur branch of the Church 
of the Hast; which claims the proud title of ‘ orthodox,” and, this day, 
includes within ita palo a large proportion of those who call on the “name of 


Tho writer, an ‘English lady married to a Russian officer,” had unusual 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the working of the Ohurch 
especially in the remote country districts. She also presents us with lively and 
amusing sketches of domestio hfe, y among the ol and ‘ middle- 
clase nobles,” * details at once novel and interesting to Pog readers, who 
seldom know anything of Russian country life, though travellers and “special 
correspondents ” have made us tolerably familiar with the court and the great 
aties. The authoress has executed her task wall, and shows us the middle-class 
Busman in all the great crises of his life, and describes the curious and signifi- 
cant rites with which the Ohurch accompanies him to the font, the altar, and 
the graye, to coufesmon, and Holy Communion; we see the priest at his ordi- 
nation, at the bishop’s visitation, at the consecration of his church, and the 
blessing af the ch bells. 

Then wo have a most graphic history of ‘‘ Komisaroff, the a Reser hat 
TOr’s 
e from the pistol of the assassin on April 4, 1866; how the pious youth went 















ving 

health and prosperity, and on his way became the deliverer of his Emperor, 

afterwards how the young wife was awakened from sleep, and carried to the 
in one of the royal age bewildered, not knowing what was about 

ppen to her. But Komisaro must conclude the story at own words :— 


ee side by aide . . . . the doors opened and the Emperor and 
straight up to us, the Emperor to me, d the Empress to Lise, and 
in the most affectionate manner. ‘Thou say my hfe,’ said the tea 
that I make thee a noble. I think, gentleman, that he deserves it.’ they 
they heard these gracions words began to shout hurrah !"—(Pp. 204, 296.) . 


not this more like a soene from the’ Arabian Nights than anything whioh 
apee only two years ago? We must refer our readers to the 
volums 1 for the most touching story of Susanın—a peasant who, by an act 
of self-devotion pease in history, saved the hfe of the Tzar l 
Foodorovitoh. ‘ Adult.Unction” is an account of the reception of the Princess 
ar into the Russian Oburch, and in œ very pictures aooount of a very 
ceremonial; but here our friends the “specials” have been before us, 

and in most instances have reproduced the scene with much vividness and 
accuracy. “Adoption” is a sad and simple story of bereavement, and includes 
a description of the curious rite provided by the Church for the adoption of a 
Of course we can in this place do no more than indicate the contents of this 
very instructive and entertaining book, and point out to our readers the topios 
of interest which it embraces: we would advise tham to lose no time in making 
its acquaintance. They will find it continually leading them into “‘freah fields 
and pastures néw;” now into Spare Age a deacon in & not far from. 
tho Siberian tract ;” now to join the b and witness the tedious but 
significant marriage ceremony; now to the bed of death, where the priest has 
arrived, and the solemn office of extreme unction is about to begin; now into 


= This phrase seems to require explanation. The word nobls has a large signification 
in Rumia, apparently, for we read that in one cavod—or little faotory-town—where 
the writer’s‘husband was stationed, “besides our own house, there wure but two which 
belonged to nobles ; in one lived the intendant of the works, a captain in the engineers ; 
in the other an artillery offloer.”’—(P. 140.) 
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the church on “ ts’ day,” to hear the requiems sung over the graves 
of de friends; but everywhere we have an intelligent and en i 
guide; and though we may sometunes smile at the EEE Ni of the benigh 


tof Busia, we cannot but admire the aimple piety which reall brings 
‘ religion” into “‘oommon life,” and consecratea liko his sorrows and his 
Miss nee added to the value of tho book by her very clear and well- 
written “ Introduction,” which lies us in a compendious form with a few 
fuots much needed by general era. 

We must add, however, that the pleasure of reading the volume would be 
greatly enhanced the addition ofa lossary. True, the Russian terms, so 
treely used, are explained in notes, but the notes aro not always to be found 
when wanted. The manner, too, in which the diminutives of the Russian 
proper names are used is extremely puzzling to the Inglish reader, who docs not 
easily recognise their relationship to the original name, and is apt to fancy that 
new actors are a on the soehe. But'these aro minor defoots, which we 
should like to see in a second edition, should one be called for; mean- 
time the wark 1s strongly to be recommended; it supplies a want in our litern- 
ture, is instructive in a yery high degree, and is as entertaining asanovel. H. O. 


Journals, Conversations, and Essays relating to Ireland. By Nassau WELAN 
Sexton. In Two Volumes. London: Longmans. 1868. 

Tra late Mr. Nassau William Senior was a kind-hearted, honest-minded 
man, whose three chief and long co-equal objects of worship a pear to havo 
been Whiggiam, Malthuman Political Economy, and N. 3 ior. His 
devotion to the first object seams, indeed, to haye been weakened in his latter 
years by the sad declension of some picky up aa on the paths of virtuo 
and thumanism into the Armida garden of philanthropy, on such questio 
as the Poor Law, Fastory Legislation, &0.; towards the last two 1t never wan 
The forms of the worship which he paid to his three divinities varied betw 
official | reports, lectures, pamphlets, Edinburgh Review articles, and, la t 
journals and notes of conversations; and the large use which he made of 

named shape of offaring—the holocaust, as one might term it, of his i 
locutors—came to be so known, through the wide circuletion of hi 
collections, that, eyentually few but willing victims ever suffered th 
be button-holed by him. e ‘“ Journal kept in Turkey and Greece” 
lished in his lifetime, ın 1889; tho t work, contnining a 
instalment'of the matter which ho had gathered together, was designed fo 
lication as early as 1861 or 1862—a preface haymg been written to it i 
former year, although some matter was subsequently omitted, and some n 
added of his last Irish tour in 1862. The oditor tolls us that ‘ Archbiah 
Whately, Lord Rosse, Lord Montoagle, and Mr. Stephen 8 Ting Rice 
the conversations in which they took part,” and that Mr. Stewart Trench, Mr. 
Stephen de Vere, ‘and other friends whose names do not appear,” have also 
revised ‘‘the portions of the journals which relate to them.” The oonversa- 
tions are tharefore about equivalent to evidence voluntarily given before a self- 
appointed commissioner ds omnibus rebus tngutrendis, and corrected bythe wit- 
nesses. Nooossarily devoid of abandon and self-forgotfalness, they may yet be 
taken to express the most deliberate conclusions of a number of men of standing 
and influence in Irish society, who ware willing to adopt the ex-English Poor- 
Law Oommissionor as their mouthpiece. 




















The two t volumes comprise four eesays—on “National Property ” 
18365), “ d in 1843,” “ Proposals for Extending the Irish Poor Law” 
1846), and ‘‘ Relief of Irish Distress in 1847 and 1848,” all except the first 


tinted Edinburgh Review articles. Among these the essay entitled 
a ance 1843” should be especially noticed, as one which would be still 
full of @ propos, if either Conservative or Liberal statesmen, instead of settin 
up a “No Popery” ory, or seeking to counteract it by eppeals to the lo 
motives of solf-intarest, were yet capable of seriously considerjng the means of 
solving the Irish religious soklen otherwise than in. reference to the tactios of 
a forthcoming election. What Mr. Senior insisted on in 1843 as “tho great 
evil of Ireland ” is still true of her in 1868—‘‘the insecurity of and. 
property, arising from the detestation, by the mass of the people, of her exist- 
ing institutions, and their attempts to substitute for them an insurrectionary 
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law of their own.” And foremost among the elements of this ‘‘detostation ” 
he placed the ecclesiastical system. of , a8 boing “both an injury and an 
insult to her people ”—an insult, so far as one-tenth [one-aighth] of the popula- 
tion had appropriated to themselyes the endowment originally pend for all 
APE OTUR oaii an injury, so far as all provision was withheld from the vast 
majority. he strenuously the endowment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, whilst warning his readers that ‘‘it would be useless to negotiate with 
the priests as toa measure which, whatever may be their own opinions or thar 
own wishes, their masters require them to oppose.” Considering the falling 
off in the population of aince 1843, it 13 probable that the.annual sam 
. of £320,000, which Mr. Senior then estimated as igite for the endowment 
of the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland, at the rate of £2008 year per benefice, 

- would be still nearly adequate for the purpose; and his a aap that such 
endowment ehould take place by means of the creation of a two or three per 
cent, stock in the names of commissioners, the drvidends of which would supply 
the necessary annual amount, would, if adopted, be little likely to be per- 
manently refused by the donees. It is painful, indeed, now, in the presence of 
the almost insolent spurning by Ultramontanists and dignitaries of the idea of 
endowment, to turn back to B'Gonnell’s evidence in 1825, as quoted sk 
Senior; to the expression of his wish ‘that the Government should as 
secure in all ita movements towards foreign powers, of the Catholic clergy, as 
now are of the Protestant ; that they should be, in short, a portion 

of the subjects of the Government and the State, identified with them; .. . that 
the Government should have proper influencë over them, which a certain 
iary connection would give; . . . thatthe Government should be strong by 

tho combination of the subjects. Our anxiety” (so, in remarkable words, he 
ed up his thoughts) "is to become subjects out and owt, as the Protestants 














” 


e journals comprise the remainder of the work—some fifty pa of the 
yolume, and the whole of the secoond—and record journeys to Ireland in 
, 1858, and 1862. These form, no doubt, the most interesting portion of 
k, and contain many striking and racy anecdotes, besides, in many 
vividly portraying to us the intellectual characteristics of the writer and 
ds. Rake, for instance, the following scrap uf a conversation with 
teagle :— ane l 
t is your theory,’ I asked, ‘as to the purposo for which Providence crented 
p? 3 
believe,’ answered Lord Monteagle, ‘that in a case like the present we are 
with woalth and intelligence ing those of our tenants, in order that wo 
asist them in their difficulties, provide for them the means of education, enoourago 
direct therr offorts as cultivators, and promote their physical, moral, and intellectual 
improvement.’ 

ñs AJI these, T mid, ‘are important duties, but they are not noocssarily the duties of 
a landlord; thoy may be performed by the magistrate or the clergyman ; or may 
be left unparformed, and socicty would still goon... . But the duty which I hold 
to be tho specific duty of a Iandlord—the duty which cannot be neglected without ruin, 
and cannot be performed by any one elas . . . the duty for the parformance of which I 
believe that Providence created landlords is, the keeping down population.’ ” 

The Seniorian cosmogony, it would seem, implies at least eight days of cres- 
tion, since the creation of human beings to be kept down should precede the 
creation of human landlords to keep them down; unless, indeed, we are to 
understand that the human being and the landlord are distinct creatures, 
standing together in the relation of the sheep and the wolf, and therefore 
capable of simultaneous creation. That a similar relation must be the neces- 
sary outoome of such a theory needs not to be demonstrated. If landlords are 
“ oreated ” to keep down population, there can be no logical limit to the means 
by which they are to do so, and it becomes as unfair to restrict them to one or 
other method of exterminating the superfluous, as to restrain the tiger or the 
vulture from the use of both fangs and claws, or beak and talons; w. it is 
equally unfair that the creatures to be “kept down” should be debarred from 
the use of any means of self-defence which may’ be avaloble to them, from the 
Trish peasant’s blunderbuss upwards. 

To tarn, however, to pleasanter subjects, how thorougily the following page 
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—anent ‘Essays and Reviews’”—photographs for us the late Archbishop 
Whately :— | 

“ 4 man who writes in a review or n magexine resembles a traveller who dines at a 
table d'hôts. He does not know, ho cannot know, whom he will have for his companions. 


He may know, and (if he is not giossly imprudent) he does know, who are to be his 
colleagues. There are names among the authors of ‘the ‘Essays and Reviews’ that 
ought to havo put any Churchman on his guard. They have bean defended as well- 


Space fails us here for Honene ss length many another remarkable story or 
hnmorous tale, as that of Father N——, a Roman Oatholio curate, who first quar- 
relled with the parish pnest, then opened a conyenticle of his own, ore 
away @ large portion ot the flock, then preached WEH Romish discipline, ` 
Purgatory, tiation, the Invocation of the Saints, defiled excommuni- 
cation by archbishop and bishops, and only wrecked'himself at last by meddling 
with the ceremonies of the Ohurch, and saying mas with unlit candles; after 
which nothing remained for him but to turn Protestant and leave Ireland ;— 
that af Mr. i rector of Kilmacreenan, who had taken orders whi 
serving in the militia, and used “to put a gown over his military trousers 4 
boots,” and “ direstly he left the pulpit” to ‘“put on his red coat and 
his men,” and who had appeased all religious diffarenocs in his parish 
ing the Roman Oetholio priest and the Presbyterian minister to the 
dinners, anc the most of whiskey-punch that could consume toge 
that of Alacfinnon Dhu, a native chieftain in Glenmore in the days o 
Lord Lansdowne, who, when the latter had slept in his house, and 
the night aai and filling his glas from the water-jug, had found 
tents to be whiskey, observed, on his telli tho tale, ‘‘ God forbid t 
pene should drink water in this house |””—that of the tenant in 
worth £1,0C0, who slept with his family in a cabin, of whioh the pring, 
toa er was the manure which it contained, and of which the Tatas 
Forty-eight cartloads ,—that of the ‘‘respectable” man in Cork who, on 
ope by his bishop for having been found drunk in the street, re 
a , my lord, it was my wife’s wake ; would not I get drunk in her honour 
—that of man who received shelter ina Ribbon lodge on the plea that 
was hiding for murder, but when a new-oomer, who recognised him, declared, 
“Sure, it’s for pig-stealing, the dirty blackguard,” was seized and given up to the 
police ; and the nearly parallel one of the coroner whoso nephew been con- 
victed of Borer, B f and who lamented that it had not been “for any dacent 






















orime—for sending a notice, or for robbing arma, or even for shoot- 
ing an agant;”—that of the old woman who went to the al to tall him 
she was “ como to surrender to his reverence,” and wanted ‘the leg of mutton 


and the blankot ” which the pricet had told her were the dues of every convert; 
—that of the old pensioner who had served under AT in t, and 
who, when the people around him were alarmed at a comet, told them, ** Pooh! 
there’s nothing wonderful in a comet; if you had been where I was, in t, 
you'd have seen them as plenty as blackberries!” &o., &0, The following bit 
of Mr. Senior’s own experiance in 1862 is perhaps, however, as good as any :— 


“The train from Londonderry took us to Enniskillen by marten twelve. Wo osked 
the waiter at the Impenal Hotel for breakfast Had gaei ‘Yea, ’ he 
answered. Had they cream? ‘Yes, sure, your honour.’ d they cold meat P “ 
sure.’ Bowo ordered them all. Bemis Ge pases mid ansha wate- Came, end asked 
for orders. We sid that we hed given om orders to the other waiter. ‘Sure,’ he 
answered, ‘he is nota waiter at all—ho is the boots.’ So we repeated our order. ‘ Sure,’ 
he mid, ‘there’s no um, nor kettle, nor cream, there's no meat, but you can havo 
the best of egga, and bread.’ Both were very bad ” J. M. L. 
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Modern Industries: A Series of Reports on Is and Manufactures as repre- 
sented in the Paris Exposition in 18a By rev Barrisn WoRENER, 
visiting Paris under the auspices of the Paris Hxouraion Committee. 
London: Macmillan & Oo. 1868. 

Ir is diffloult to account, from aught which appears in this slender volume, 
for its tardy publication, as compared with the far bulkier collection published 
by the Society of Arts, and already noticed in this Review The nature of its 
contents is similar, tho ground covered is for the most part the same, two 

rts out of the twelve are abridged from the Times newspaper, and in two 
other cases the same subjects are actually treated by the same persons who wrote 
upon them in the Society of Arts’ volume. The same faults, moreover, which 
diminish the valuo of that collection are still more glaring in this smaller one. 

Thus, out of the twelve reports, no less than seven apply to three subjecta—vis., 

three to ‘‘ Oabinet-work,” or ‘‘ Oabinet-making end the Woods employed in it ;” 

two to “ Pottery and Porcelein,” or ‘‘ Iron, China, and Ceramic Ware ;” and two 
to “ Educational Appliances,” or ‘‘ Maps and Educational Appliances.” The last 
two, especially the former (by Henry Major, Nottingham), form, indeed, the 
most distinchye feature of the volume. Mr. Major states thet whilst there was 
a t want of ‘‘ direct representation of ish methods of instruction and 
ool apparatus,” as compared with other countrics— 

“Of the ish school reading books exhibited it may be foarloesly said that they 
are incomparably the best in tho world in regard to arrangement, gradation, and con- 
tents. . . . . The Continental and American schools are at least a 














even the meanost of our village schools. . .. Of tho wall maps, globes, charts, 
nd atlases in the British section, it may be briefly remarked that they are superior to 
others In minute fidelity and elaborate representation; but very inferior to the 
in colouring, and the artificial rendering of coamical phenomena.” 
. Major gives high praise, in tho Prussian section, to “a series of wall- 
m which a general idea is followed out through e series of vivid and 
ted illustrations ;” the of a peasant, for instanoe, as the type of a 
presenting agricul employments, being followed ‘‘ through the 
ve operations of ploughing, daa harrowmg, rolling, hosing, reap- 
Bs thveahin g, winnowing, ¢o., till the farmwork of yoar is 


Mojor’s wholo essay is well worth reading, and is by far the best in the 
ə. Mr. Kirkby’s, on Pottery and Porcelain, is the best on industry itself, 
next to ıt is Mr. Pattorson’s on Cabinot-work, which shows an oye to origi- 
ty and invention, and would be too brief if it stood alone on ihe subject. 
Mr. ù. A. Hooper shows to somewhat better advantage than in the Society of 
Arts’ volumo, and presents us, of course, with a replica of his portrait of tho 
ideal French workman, whose progress ‘‘no obstructions or needless restrictions 
olog,” to whom “every encouragement is given by the Government.” He can 
only be recommended to read (when he hos learnt French enough for the 
purpose) in the series of French artisans’ reports on tho very same ibition 
now publishing, that of the members of a kindred trade to hia own, the Paris 
coach-joiners. To quote from it only one passage :—“ Wo ask,” they say, “for 
the suppression of the workman’s wre as injurious to our dignity and to our 
freedom. Before long people will find it difficult to understand that in a 
country where labour is Aud to be honoured, a workman travelling without a 
irvret might be arrested as a vagrant, punished with from three to six months’ 
im nment, and placed, at tho expiration of his sentence, under police sur- 
veillance for at least five, and not more than ten years.” Happy workmen across 
the channel, whose according to Afr. Hooper, ‘‘ no obstructions or 
needless restrictions dogi Si 

Mr. J. T. Dexter, the editor of the volume, contributes, it should be added, 
somo interesting ‘‘Rough Notes and Reminiscences of the Paris Excursion 
Oommittee’s Work,” which will be found, with the report of the Committee 
itself, in an appendix. Mr. Hodgson Pratt, who writes the preface, says that 
no alterations have boon made ın the reports ‘‘excopt such changes in punc- 
tuation and the form of expression as were absolutely needed to render the 
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same cloar.” It is a pity, however, that false spellings should have been 

respected, such as Ar. ak a thrice-repeated “1 irlara oo” or his equal 

thrice-repeated ‘“ caledon.” i E J. M. L. j 

The Theory qf Business m pe Men. By Joux Larra. Second Edition. 
n: 1888. 

Ar. Lamra’s volume well desarves the second edition which it has reached, 
although ir is perhaps less suited for “ busy men” than for those who have not 
yet become so. His object, as stated in the preface to the first edition, is to 
treat of topics connected with business ‘in their relations to one another, as 
constituents of on industrial organization,” and this purpose is, with some 
exceptions. well carried out, in a clear and easy style. Aie Laing has nothing 
of the suggestive audacity of Mr. Patterson, for instance, and generally dealg 
warily with controversial questions. But he oxhibits fairly oonfloting views, 
and saad een his readers—as in a foot-note to his ahaptdr on “ ing 
Funds and Capital ”—where he sets forth opimons ‘‘not among those ourrentl 
held upon the subject.” The present edition has bean ‘thoroughly revi 
re-arranged in part, and by the addition of about one- of new 
matter,” snd a ‘‘ahort foot-note” has been expanded into a chapter on “Tho 
Railway Dilemma,” which, however, contains little more than a suggestion that 
directors should be remunerated not by fixed fees, but by ‘ peroen on the 
not earnings of ordinary capitals.” . M. L. 


Amusements, and the Need of npptging Health Recreations for the People. By 
Grozce Hustuvearon, M. À., of Tenby, and Domestic Chaplain to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. Second Hdition. 
Oxfora and London :' James Parker & Oo. Tenby: B. Mason. 1868. 

Tre advertisement to this lecture states that its substance ‘ was deliye 
before various audiences seven or eight years ago,” and thet “ the first im 
sion of one thousand copies was soon d of, being circulated princi 
in the towns of the north of ad.” It is out genial 

‘pleasant, and testifies to a wide range of reading. Although, as the write 

‘truly, the pe which ho has advocated “are surely and steadily 

their way,” so t ‘many persons who conscientiously opposed am 

on religious grounds are now happily foremost ın promoting them,” som 
will zt be, startled to find him expressing aaah “that the clergy 
reprobate the old fairs, but try to take them in hand, and influen 
to use them rightly,” or asking if there are no moans of ‘ wresting 
dancing as the theatre ‘from the evil one.” The following passage 
sum and substanco of his lecture :— 

“Whilst I protest against the dissipation which makes the pursuit of pleasure 
business of WeI am sure thet there is not a word in the Holy Bible against rati 
amusaments indulged in moderately; and I cannot but think that He, who was in 
things the Pattern Man, gave us assurance of this, when He hallowed with His sacred 
presence the festivitios of a marriage feast, and made musio and ing the representa- 

. tion of the joy of the Holy Angels over the repentanco of the Sinner. As far as my humble 
influence goes, I would gladly mix with the people in their amusements, and mstead of 
divorcing religion fiom 1ecreation, I am willing to ‘ publish the banns ase be- 

tween them, and to wish them a long and happy union.” ‘ J. AL L. 














VIL.—GERMAN LITERATURE. 


[Ths books noticed in this and the following seciion aro chiefy supplied by Mosars. W OLUYAB 
axD Noacatn, Hem isita Street, Covent Ga den.) 


R.’ Rothe’s nachgelassens ; Herausgegeben yon Dr. D. SOmENKEL. 
Elberfeld : Verlag von R. L. Friderichs. 

THH eerrons in this volume were preached at Rome in the years 1824 to 1828, 
when Rothe was the preacher to the Prussian embassy, and Bunsen was the 
Prussian ambessador. Dr. Schenkel has prefixed an interesting memoir of 
Rothe, who died m Au last year. He was born at Posen in 1799. Ho was 
not religiously eduoated, but he was naturally serious and thoughtful. His 
chief pleasures as a boy were in reading Goethe, Jean Paul, the Schlegels, 
Tieck, and Fouqué, te above all, the mystio Novalis. — 
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At the Gymnasium in Breslau, and the University in Heidelberg, he was a 
“ pietist.” At Barlin he attanded the lectures of Sohlaiormacher on the New 
Testament, and felt it as a profanation that one who called himself a Christian 
should set aside the evangelical histories. ‘‘For the individual greatneas of 
the man,” says Dr. ol, ‘‘he had as yet no sense.” . The students were 
divided religiously into two great classes, the ‘“‘unawakened” and the 
“awakened.” Rothe belonged to the latter. Through the influence of his 
“‘pietist” and orthodox friends, hoe was appointed preacher to the em- 
bassy at Rome. The circle by which he was surrounded here was not 
the same os that of the “awakened ” in Berlin and Breslau. The educated 
young ania gr aie sculptors, architects—who formed his congrega- 
tons took a lively interest in religious matters. He could not preach 
“ pietimm ” to them. New influences and the necessities of his new charge 

ected a change in his views. He did not cease to believe in the super- 
natural, but now he learned that natural is divine. Ho ted a pro- 
feesorship at RE where he came in contact with all the religious 
parties of Germany. own views became more developed. The Church 
ap to him as oo-extensive with humanity; in the words of Jesus, ‘‘the 
field is the world.” In this belief, he said that ‘‘the purely human and the 


Christian are not in any way different. Yee, the Ohristian must find its foll me 


development in the purely human.” Applied to the Church, he found that it 
ought not, in a proper condition of things, to be different from the State, and 
he looked forward toa time when it would gradually be absorbed into the 
State. As he adyanoed in life, the conviction deepened on his mind that theo- 
logy required an entire reformation. A short time before his death he said it 
ust be ‘not the half, but the whole truth; not a patchwork in the Protestant 
urch, but a complete renewal in German Protestantism and in the Protestant 
ld.” He em E E theology, but not his rion “Tn joyful faith in 
Saviour,” says Dr. Schenkel, ‘he partook of the 85 , and among 
lest words he said, ‘I die in the faith 'in which I have lived, and ths 
is not disturbed in me, but only becomes deeper and more heartfelt than 















‘sche Fedorzeichnungen aus Grossbritannien, oder das Leben der englischen 
fore und Soldaten und der innere Dienst der onglischen Infanterie, Yon 
WYER, k. k. osterreichischam Major. Darmstadt und Leipzig: 
first of Major Dwyer’s book will be the most interesting to the 
liah er. He finds a great deal in our army which he pronounces 
hable, especially the contempt which our officers haye for the soldiers of 
ther nations, and their preference for the character of ‘‘ gentlemen” over that 
of military men. He expresses his surprise that in a country where mechanice 
can earn such good wages as in England there should be men found to enter 
the service for such small pay. The custom of the moss is the chief thing in 
our army commended by Major Dwyer. It serves as a school of education for 
the yo offloars, and it brings all the ranks into daily contact, by which they 
know ach Glee and form among themselves le society. The second 
part of the book contains a full account of the different branches of the Engliah 
army, and will be interesting to the foreign reader. 


Joh. Friedrich Bihmer’s Leben, Brigfe und kleinere Schriften. Durch JoHANNES 
Janssan. Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder’sche Verlagahandlung. 

Tos is an extensive work, in three volumes, of about 500 pages each. The 
first contains the life, the second and third the letters, excepting about 100 
pa devoted to the athaller writings. Dr. Bohmer was a man of a cultivated 
intellect, but there is no evidence o tnes. He was born at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine, and lived in different of Germany, as well as in Rome, taking 
interest ın all the subjects that occupied the German mind. Dollinger describes 
him as the purest patriot, and the most thoroughly German soul he eyer knew. 


1848—1851. Kino Kombdis der Weltgeschichte. Von JOHANNES SdGHERR. 
Leipzig: Verlag yon Otto Wigand. 

Tris work is to consist of three yolumes. P e ea 

Pe 


in name, The author, whose sympathies are evidently with “young 
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regards the world as a stage, and he tries to exhibit the actors during the 
ears 1848 to 1851, and to Jay open their intrigues. We haye only seen the 

Årst volame. and, so far as it goes, we can say ıt is a lively performance, and 

likely to be read with interest. 

Die vier letzten Lebenyahre des Grafen Ulrich LI. von lli mit besonderer Beruck- 
sichtigung der Stinde-Revolttion in Oesterreich in den Jahren 1461 und 1462. 
Nach den Quellan bearbeitet yon AtEx. Grona Supax. Wien: Wilhelm 
Braumuller. 

Herr Buran writes a very interesting chapter of the history of Austria in 
the fifteents century. The haruntar of Heel Ulrich IL von Chilli has boon 
differently viewed according as those who wrote of him were friends or enemies. 
The present author, without in all things defending him, writes in his defence. 
He says of Ulrich that he wasa t man, and he lived at another time and 
in other ciroumstanoes, he would have held fast to the principle that man hyes 
not on the earth for himself, but for the good of the community; and he would 
have been reckoned one of the most wonderful and worthiest men of all times. 
There was in him both a Brutus and a Oresar, but the ‚Cear alone could be 
manifested in such an age. It is admitted that he sinned much, and it is added 
that he also repented much, 

Ceylon. Skizzen seiner Bewohner, seines Thier- und Pflanxenlebens in den 

benen und Hochgedt und Untersuchungen des Meeresgrundes mit der 

Tauchergloche nahe der Kuste. Von Banon Eucen vos Rawsorner. Braun- 

schweig: Druck und Verlag von George Westermann. 

Or this work on Ceylon we have only the first number, which does not take 
us much beyond the author’s arrival in the island. It is folio size, to be com- 
pleted in twenty numbers, and to contain twenty-six illustrations. The plate 
in this number 1s a “ View fiom Wackwelle Hill,” and, as a work of art, it i 
beautifally executed. 

Grundmgs des allgemeinen Staaterechts oder Institutionen dea een 
Von Josera vor HELD, Doctor der Philosophie und beider . Lei 
F. A. Brockhaus. 

Taa title of this book explains itself. The author learnedly di 

estions of law and right in all their relations: historically, soci 

ividually, and as they concern governments and nations. Tha definiti 
distinctions are carefully made, and all the best writers on political 
jurisprudenoa have been consulted. 


Geschichte der Rdmischen Literatur, Vou W.8.THUFFEL. Leipzig: 
Verlag yon B. G. Teubner. 

a e r a a ate one before 
embraces the sixth and seventh centuries of Roman history; the second, which 
will be published in the course af this , the Ciceronian and Augustan era; 
the thi , tha time of the Gemre, will be pebliahed naxt year. Th iss carafully. 
prepared work, and will be useful to the student of Roman literature. 

ë J. H. 














VOI.—FRENOH LITERATURE. 


Voltaire au Chdteau de Cirey. Par Gusrava DESKNOIMESTERRES. Paris 
Librairie Académique. 

‘Tem author of this book has already written “Le Jeunesse de Voltaire.” 
Both volumes a tly belong to @ series called ‘ Voltaire et la Société Fran- 
gaise au XVIL Biddle.” We thought we already knew all about Voltaire that was 
worth knowing, but this does not seem to be the judgment of the French le, 
for they continus everlastingly to make books about him. We have nothing to 
say against this volume, Itis a fall and fair account af the most active period of 
Voltaire’s life. It ee abraptly with an account of Madame du Ghatelot, 
who, we ose, is to be taken as the first representative of Fiench society in 
the last cen . She was doubtless an intellectual woman, studied mathe- 
matics, knew Latin and some other languages ; and, at the of twenty-seven, 
found the companionship of Voltaire more interesting than that of the uis 
du Ohitelet. There is no great moral lesson to learnt from the life of 
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Voltaire, and to us, in England, there is no particular interest in mowing when 

he wrote his plays, or how they were received by the French publio. 

L Année Ph hique: Etudes Oritiques sur le mouvement des tdées générales dans 
les divers de connaissances. ParM. E. PLON. Première Année, 1867. 
Paris: Librairie Germer Baillièro. 

M. PILON we su to be the editor of this Review. The introduction is 
written by M Oh. ouyier, and the ‘‘ collaborateura” are Félix Henneguy, 
René Ménard, Alfred Deberle, and Louis Ménard. The introduction 18 a 
remarkably clear and interesting review of the philosophy of the nineteenth 
century in France. The seventeenth century had Oartemaniem for its philo- 
sophy, the eighteenth that af Loake and Oondilliac; but what is the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century? M. Renouvier answers that it is not Ecleoticism, 
a it is lig y Positivism ee ee ee eure it is ne 
” he says, ‘‘ est incon lement us figure philosophique 
du siécle. Sa EEA ine eet aujourd’hui TEME ERE Franoe.” A 

Tho pa ‘which make up the volume are on Morality, Esthetics, the 
Science of go, and History. They all manifest great ability, and are 
written in a profound and earnest spirit. 

BT ae OT Oe ly eee eee principalement sous 
T Administration Anglaise. Par FRawormqux-MicnEL. Bordeaux: Im- 
primerie de J. Delmas. 

Eee Pe as it was anciently celled, is first mentioned by 
Strabo as a ial town. ‘‘The Garonne,” he says, “after haying been 
increased by three other rivers, falls into the ocean between the country of the 
ituriges, called the Vvisci, and that of the Santones, two peoples of Gallic 
igin. ‘Tho Bituriges are the only foreign people who liye among the Aquitani 
i K air place of commerce is B , & town 
ted upon a kind of creek formed by the Garonne.” From another 
trabo, where he speaks of the mouth of the Garonne ag the place of pat 
for Great Britam, M. Michel thinks Bordeaux already had commercial 
ns with Hogland, and that there, as well as at Vannes, ware to be found 
merchandise, as pewter, leather, slaves, hunting-dogs, and watch-dogs. 
ourth century it is mentioned by Ausonius as famous for wine and 
One of his elegies begins, “O my country, celebrated for thy wines, 
” In another place he speaks of “‘ these of Bordeaux, whose 

quality might gain them admission to the table of the Oæsars, a 
ot lesa of than the excellency of our wine.” 

not, however, till the thirteenth century that we have any distinct traces 
mmerce between England and Bordeaux. Previous to the Norman 
quost wine was produced in England, but not of a high ty, nor in 
tity sufficient to bring it within reach of the common people. A boy ina 
school was asked why he did not drink wine, and he answered that he was not 
rich enough to buy it, adding that ‘wine is not the drink of children and 
fle, Dai OE Ie men ee bey Rae ae ea ae more of 

H , tho im ion of wine from Bordeaux wes plentiful. o lattar 

ng baie pentane 1243, earned the title of the buyer, because of the 

large tities of wine he bought. 

Michel devotee two interesting chapters to the history of the commercial 
relations between Bordeaux and Great Britain, and the settling of disputes 
between the English and Gascogny merchants in the time of Edward. is ig 
followed by more detailed accounts of the commerce, chiefly in wines, between 
Bordeaux and other seaport towns, as Hull, Bristol, and Chester. It appears 
that in the middle ages the taste for wine was very different from what it is 
to-day. New wine was preferred to old. In 1226 I. ordered his old 
wine to be distributed among the poor, and he commanded those who had the 
charge of his wine cellars at Bristol to sell the old and buy new with the 
money. The writer says :—“ Il n'est point sans intérêt de signaler les vicissi- 
tades et les transformations du goût, ni de connaltre la fortune des productions 
dostinfes à le satisfaire. Aujourd’hui nous voulons des vins délicata, parfumés 
et moelleux; nos ancêtres dont lestomao était autrement robuste que le nôtre, 
préféraient ceux qu’ils trouvaient fors et aspres et bien bevans.’” The wines 
af Bordeaux could bear a sea voyage better than any other French wines, 
and they first got the name of claret, to be clear haying become an acknowledged 
quality of a good wine. 
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Observations sur T Orthographie ou Ortograjle Française; suivi Pune Histoire de 
la Réforme Orthographique depuis le XV* Siécle jusqu’a nos jours. Par AMBROISE 
Fma Dipot. Paris: graphie d’Ambroiwse Firmin Didot. 

Ix language, as in religion, there are two great parties—those who follow 
authority, and thos who do what seems to be right and best, or, as some would 
express it, what is right in their own eyes. The Englishman ia rather conser- 
vatiyo in language; he likes to follow a rule, to know what the custom is or 
was. As to innovations in words, and their meanings, he takes Pope's advice— 

“Be not tho first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the lest to lay the old aside.” 


The Frenchman, on the other hand, is more ready for . Ifall lan 
had not properly but one nature, we should say a to the aea 


to haye e will of its own, It Gallicises when wo dare not Anglicize. 
To make such transformations in foreign names as the French make would be 


Notwithstanding this aptitude of the French to naturaliso words 
and bend them to its own service and convenience, we find the same irregu- 


Pee without to their etymology, or anything connected with 


eortim potius sequi opinionem, eae soribendum, acl ar, 
One great edvantage of this, i 
language easily learned, read, and pronoun ially by foreigners. 
interesting to trace in the history of the French the tendenoy } 
direction. In tha Grammaire ds Port Royal, published in 1660, rules 
down as the bases of agreement between writing and pronunciation, In 
Dictionary, in 1540, useless letters were drop as the c from such 
laid, extrara, poing. The Academy, in the edition of their Di 
tried to conform French orthography to that of Latin, though some 
members protested against this rule, maintaining que ue langue soù 
ches sot. By 1740, when the third edition was published, so great progress 
been mado in this dipohon Ibat Miey Dn to write aceroistre, advocat, apo 
aspre, tousjours. The y in such w as cocy, celui—oy, toy, and móy was changed for 
i. The y and ¢ of the radical Greek and Latin were eyen suppressed; thus 
abysms (&6uccoe, ) was written , and later abfme. In the sixth 
edition, in 1835, a wes substituted for o in all words where o was pro- 
nounced a. This was a change tly demanded, though opposed by 
Chateaubriand, De Nodier, and some cians. In this the Academy followed 
an innovation made by Voltaire nearly a oentury before. we an exemple of the 
slow but certain improvements which the French have made in their orthography 
wo may instance a familiar word. In old manuscripts we find congnotstre ; in 
Estienne’s Dictionary it is cognoistre; in the first and second editions of the 
Dictionnare de (Académie it 18 connotatre, in the third connoitre, in the sixth’ 
conngitre, in the new edition it is to be conaitre. M. Didot suggests several 
things that would gety facilitate the pronunciation of French words, and re- 
move difficulties that af present are endless. Some of these are to make all 
joctives and varbal tives thet now end with ont or ant, uniformly to end 
with the latter; to put a cedille under ¢ when it is soft, as imerfis : and to intro- 
duco a soft g, written 9. This would serye to omit the paramte letter e, as in’ 
are, which would be written gagure. : 
he second part of this work, Histoire dela R4forme Ort hique, will be read 












with great interest by all students of lan . M. Didot shows that for two 
centuries at least haye been re complaints among learned men 
against the tyranny of cariom in proecribing an unreasonable orthography; end 
that many stronuous efforta hayo made to resist it. 7 J. E. 





THE COHURCH OF THE FUTURE. 










I. 


ISTORY,.to those who read it aright, is the God of truth working 
out truth. As the ages pass on, one great principle after 
er, by the help of men, or independently of men, or even in 
men, finds its way to the front, struggles for a time, is borne 
d repreased, but breaks out again, and ultimately gains thè 
ot unfrequently the victory is achieved at some totally 
ed-for moment. Those who have stopped their ears to the 
pot are won by the whisper: the barriers that men have been 
mturies in strengthening fall without a defender. 

And at each such conquest, mankind passes into a higher phase of 
thought ond action. New fields open before the eye, objects of 
ambition are avowed which had been hitherto unknown: the visions 
of yesterday become the solid hopes of to-day, and the distance teams 
with airy shapes, which shall take form in their turn to-morrow. 

In the course of this advance, one thing is especially notable. 
Truth is greater than men. Often it becomes expedient to men to 
rocognise some partial form of a great world-wide principle. 
“ Hitherto,” they say, “but no further. Thus much will we have 
and enact, but what follows upon this, we will not enact, and we 
will not have.” You will not, but there is one greater, and He will. 
The inexorable logic of consequences rules even Acts of Parliament, 
which rule all things else. 

And Truth is greater than systems. Every age has had its ideal, 
to which its best men have clung; but not one of those ideals has 

YOL. 1X. M 
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ever become permanent fact. The facts which abide, and form the 
groundwork for action, have come from elsewhere than the human 
brain. They were the strong yearnings of a contemptible class, 
uttered by vilified names, till the air became full of the sound: they 
wore the exceptions and irregularities, dangerous and suspected, but 
prevailing till they became the rule. 

Sometimes we see this process going on; sometimes it goes on 
without our seeing it. Thero are ages, as there are persons, without 
self-consciousness: when the life is just lived for the life, and no 
account is taken. And there are ages, which are all self-conscious- 
ness; and or those is our own; every movement registered, every 
symptom watched, nothing done in secret: pamphlets, and books, 
and speeckes, prompting onward or repressing: whether to conquer 
in, or to perish in,—light enough. 

And what does this light shew concerning a matter dear to the 
hearts of all the best among us? On that multitude of men of whom 
Christ is the master, and Ohrist’a Spirit the guide, what rays does it 
throw, tending to reveal their progress and destiny ? 

The answer may, we conceive, be given thus. Three centuri 


ago, the Church in this land awoke from a dream of ages. Inh 












to be required of any man to be believed as necessary to salv 
which is not contained in, or may be proved by, Holy Scrip 
will be plain to any reasoning mind, that such an i 
destructive of a prescribed national faith, just in proportion 
intelligence of the nation increases; unless indoed that increa 
intelligence should bring about a general consensus in the in 
tation of Scripture as to mattors required to be believed. 
assertion of liberty of conscience here made was absolutely incon- 
sistent with the coercion of belief,—and of worship, the utterance of 
belief,—assumed in the state constitution of the National Church. 
The reader necd not be reminded that this was ere long perceived, 
and that measures were taken in remedy. The political evil was met 
by Toleration. Freedom of profession and of worship was, after 
much sad suffering, and many a conflict, secured by enactmont. 
Thus at least was removed the anomaly of prosecution, by law of the 
State, for acting on the principle of the Church of tho State; and 
men appeared contented. The dominant party seemed to themselves 
to have gone quite as far as waa consistent with caution and safety ; 
and the party relieved were too glad to have obtained so much recog- 
nition. And there for awhile tho matter rested. One blow had 
been given to the wedge. The well-compacted fabric of national 
conformity, though it might show a crack, was yet safe and unshaken. 
And let the reader note what was done; for it set the pattern of 
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what should be done hereafter, and of what has bean done since. 
The remedy was applied, not to the Ohurch, but to the State. The 
theory of the Ohurch was left unaltered, and was supposed to be. 
unalterable. And:of course the effect at once was, to create a disai- 
dence between that theory and matter of fact. As long as the theory 
was carried into practice by the crushing out of Nonconformity, the 
‘Church was a reality, whether for good or not; but the possibility of 
such orushing out being removed by law, the Ohurch became at 
once, so far as that was concerned,.an unreality. And notice the 
effect of this. It was mischievous in two ways. It enabled the 
advocates of intolerance to entrench themselves behind the ineffective 
though unabrogated canons, and to maintain in theory an exclusive 
National Ohurch ; and it enabled Churchmen in general to take oredit 
to themselves for a generous policy towards others, which they had 
never pursued. And besides both these, there was the immense bar , 
to the Ohurch’s usefulness resulting, in her utter incapacity to deal 
with, or even to recognise, actually existing circumstances. The 
whole public consciousness of Ohurchmen became a fiction. The 
tistica, on which their action on the people was built, were simply 
Population outstripped their efforts, it is true; but while 
churchmanship predicated spiritual destitution of all outside 
pale, their common sense compelled them to confess that a 
erable portion. of these were in reality spiritually provided for. 
of iron and clay had no coherence; it would yield to the 
rous blow. 
time toleration, which at first seamed payment in full, began 
ken of as a mere instalment of what was due. Nothing so 
on a complaint with the votaries of exclusiveness, as that every 
cession leads to fresh demands: and nothing so true. Till the 
great principle conceded be in every detail practically recognised, 
. there can be no resting-place. The tolerated religionista begun to 
ask themselves, and to ask the State, what right they had, who pro- 
claimed all Englishmen equal in the eye of the law, and declared 
that none was to be required to believe except upon proof, to set up a 
standard of conformity, and to proclaim political disability as tie 
consequence of departure from it P 

Wo need not waste time and paper in relating the conflict vite 
an answer to this question was wrung from a reluctant legislature. 
We note the fact that such disabilities were abolished, because that 
abolition, at first: accomplished with a reserve in favour of Ohris- 
tianity, in a very few years became absolute in favour of non- 
Ohristians as well. 

Let us remark, that every one of these steps has been a driving 
further and further of the wedge, and that et each one a new and 
more advanced form of a great truth has been renogmmed, ‘At was 
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not possible, in the free development of the national conscience, to 
rest at any one of these points of progress. The next in the series 
was inevitable, as each was gained. For instance, the lingering 
anomaly of taxing Nonconformists for church expenses was vir- 
tually doomed, when civil disabilities were removed from them. It 
has taken thirty-five years to obliterate it: and at any time during _ 
that interval, it was plain that the abrogation of the compulsory 
rate must come. Of late, the only difficulty has been the confessedly 
formidable one, how it might best be offected. 

And as with the past, so with the future. We have not yet 
reached the end of the series. There are still terms to come, which 
the process of time will work out: terms involved in our previous con- 
cossions, It may take years to bring them out ; but supposing always 
that our nation is left free to develope its onward course, they will 
one day be brought out; as certainly, as those before them have been. 

And what are they P What, at all events, is that one of them 
which “looms larger” before us, and assorts its right next to become 



















advocating a theory, byt simply dealing with what appears to him 
be matter of fact, and expectation founded on that matter of fact. 

We are clearly now at this point. The State is an or 
whole, whose units are simply denizens of the realm, without 
once to creed. To this, itis true, there are some exceptio 
those exceptions are rather reservations for safety’s 
infringements of the principle. They spring from the 
instinct of self-preservation, not from her disfavouring any 
cular creed. 

This on the one hand. On the other, the State still professes, 
still maintains, a particular form of faith and worship. That these 
two facts should subsist, the one over against the other, would be 
incredible, were we constructing a fictitious republic. That they do 
so subsist; is a proof of the tenacity of historical tradition as against 
the reason of things. 

And now let us mark the consequence, as it has affected the 
Church. The Ohurch, in any worthy sense of the word, is a 
living body, animated by a living spirit. Into whatever or- 
ganized form it may have gathered, it has its growth and vital 
action. Its subjective growth is the advance of ite consciousness of 
God and of good ; its objective action is the imparting of this grow- 
ing consciousness, and its combat with evil. Its economic arrange- 
ments are the provision of means whereby both thess may be best 
carried on. 

The effect of the present anomaly has of necessity been, to crys- 
tallize both the growth and action of the Church. It was of course 
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impossible that either could be shared by the State in its present 
form: and yet State sanction was imperative, while State sympathy 
was impossible. The result could be but one. Ohurch growth and 
action were minimized. Conservation is leas trouble than renova- 
tion: and thus the Church of three hundred years ago, with all her 
dead enactments, and her incongruities with present reality, is of 
necessity the Ohurch of the present time. It is as if a regiment 
were to be sent out into nineteenth-century warfare, clad in the cum- 
brous armour of the ages of chivalry. 

But may not this possibly shew that the State ought to take more 
trouble in this matter, and thoroughly to reform the constitution of 
the Church? Let him who puts this question look well at the 
agency by which any such reform will haye to be accomplished. 
Let him ask himself, how much is likely to be left of what Ohurch- 
men most value, when the reform shall have been by such agency 
accomplished? Besides, where in such a case would be liberty of 
conscience P Every step would be reactionary. We should be 
working back upon the series, blotting its terme already brought out, 
of bringing out more. The Ohurch of England is not only 
State-constituted Ohurch; it is a body of Christian men, fully 
uaded in their own minds: why are their persuasions to be over- 
en by a body outside their ownP The reformation of the Ohurch 
o State is a mere chimera. It might be thrown out for half a 
ion to play with, and might thus stop the way of the inevit- 
r a time; but to the old complexion things would come 
. the next term in the free national development would yet 
to be found. 
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And that next term is, the severance of the Ohurch from the 
State. Whether years, or decades of years, be teken for the 
accomplishment of this ;—however it may be deprecated, and however 
opposed ;—accomplished it will certainly be. History has for ages 
been preparing its way; in past changes, it has been conceded 
over and over again; God’s arm is thrusting it on, and man’s power 
cannot keep it back. We suppose we are speaking vastly within 
bounds when we say, that there is hardly a reflecting man among 
us, who looks forward to the existence of aState Establishment in this 
land a century hence. This being so, it may be well to deal with 
a few preliminary considerations before we enter on the main subject 

` of our present paper. 

First, it is unfair to characterize those who forewarn others of the 
approach of this change, and endeavour to prepare them for it, as 
the enomies of the Church. Nothing can be easier than the employ- 
ment of this kind of weapon. Every petty provincial or party 
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journal can wield it; and by wielding it, escape the necessity of 
understanding the matter at issue. Even were the whole question 

to be considered in the abstract, the most ardent friends of the Ohurch 
might believe that she is rather hampered than aided by State 
Establishment: might feel with regard to their own Ohurch that 
which moet of us feel respecting another, that the temporal power 

is a hindrance and not a help. But we are not called on to come 

to any abstract determination. Were State Establishment all the 
blessing which its advocates maintain that it is, our position would 

be the same in this matter: for State Establishment is foredoomed. 
There is no néed, in that which we have to say, that we should 
express, or even imply, our views on tho abstract question. We deal 
with the course of facts: we draw inferences from the unfolding of 
history. 

And this may be the best place to say also a word on the extreme 
injustice of denouncing all those who are actually fighting against 
the principle of State Establishment, as leagued for the destruction 
of the Ohurch of England. Never was a denunciation leas borne out 
by truth. The most zealous Nonconformist, if he be also a zealo 
Ohristian, may ardently wish for the Church of England power 
do her work on the population entrusted to her, and may believe 
the issue of the present system is to withhold that power. And 
only may this be so, but, having the privilege of knowing 
of the leaders of the “ Liberation”? movement, I am able to 
it is so. No member of our Ohurch would more firmly wi 
any effort to cripple or enfeeble her real usefulness, than 
_ these her reputed enemies; and yet (or rather, from their poi 
view, and therefore) they believe themselves bound to use every 
to procure her severance from the State. 

The present writer would therefore earnestly beg of his readers ' 
to eliminate from their minds the whole of the gratuitous abuse 
which is, by those who ought to know better, heaped on the heads 
of persons who presume to advocate, or even to foretell, the dis- 
establishment of the English Church. 

An objection, formidable at first sight, ee in itself absolutely 
chimerical, is frequently urged in those, or in like words :—That 
the State, in, separating off the. Ohurch, abandons her profession of 
religion, and thereby ceases to be Christian. And this is, of course, 
by the mob of writers whose only power consists in strength of words, 
intensified eo as to look frightful, and to carry terror to their 
readers. The State is represented as thus “casting off Ohrist,’” 
as “ apostatiaing from God,” &., &o. 

' Tt is little creditable to our intelligence, that sucha fallacy should 
find acceptance anywhere. That it ahould be put forth in high places, 
and uttered with senatorial gravity, is truly astonishing. For let 
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us consider: what it is for a State to profess a religion. It is no leas 
than this, that that particular faith and worship shall be part of the 
law of the nation, and shall bind all its constituents. Thus much 
only of toleration is admissible,—that active repression of differing 
faiths may not be binding: their professors may bo allowed to 
co-exist on the soil; but that is all. Any even the slightest parti- 
cipation of such Nonconformists, as such, in official national life, 
invalidates the State profession, and renders it a fiction. Spain, and 
the Papal States, occur to yt as examples of consistent profeasions of ` 
this kind. Our own realxy,\vas not one, even in the days of the Test 
Act, because she enforceé’ different modes of faith north and south 
of the Tweed. 

It must surely be plain to every thinking man, that all reality of 
such profession has long ago been surrendered here in Britain. At , 
the first recognition of Presbyterianism, the State ceased to be 
Episcopalian: at the first admission of Jews to office, she ceased, in 
this formal sense, to be Ohristian. That the fiction of State 
licanism continues to be kept up, is nothing to the point. The 
tate is what she is, not what she calla herself. What there can be 
departure from faith, or of apostasy, in her professing to be that 
ich ahe really is, it passes us to comprehend. Rather does it 
to us the bounden duty of every responsible body of men, as 
overy individual man, to remove from itself all inconsistency 













, and the obscuration of the very grounds of political duty. 
d let not this ancillary fallacy survive the principal one;—that we 
“cease to.be a Ohristian nation.” Whatever be the Christianity 
the nation, it is measured, not by any legal enactment or fiction, 
but by the presence and working of the Christian conscience in the 
aggregate of ita constituents. Ohristianity is not matter for human 
‘law, but for the free spirit of man. This first principle is plainly 
asserted by at least our branch of the Ohurch, as we have seen above. 
And the Christianity of our nation is then proved, when her con- 
stituent elements act together on the verdict of the Ohristian con- 
science: when she performa, by her legislature, acts of plain duty 
but questionable expediency, such as the liberation of the slaves in 
her West Indian possessions; when she suocours the oppressed with- . 
out gain for herself, as in the recent expedition to Abyssinia. One 
such act stamps her Christian before God and man, more than all 
the fictitious survivals of her play-professions of Anglicanism. 
Another formidable array of objections is brought forward by those 
persons, who find their account in parrying the logio of principle by 
allegations of difficulty in detail. Every great change for the better 
has been loudly deprecated by these prophets of evi. “It can never 
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be done: it will never work: the difficulties are too terrible to be 
contemplated.” Sometimes, this Oassandra-prophecy springs from 
pure timidity: more frequently, from inability to comprehend the 
true bearing of great principles, and the analogy of history. Oftener 
s.ill perhaps, from mixed motives, which we are not called upon to 
characterize. It forms the knock-down unanswerable argument of 
second-class, otherwise called practical, men. It suits a strong voice 
and bullying manner, and is compatible with a considerable infusion 
of sarcasm, and epigrammatio effect. The unhappy upholder of high 
principle who is not prepared with his balance-sheet, stands no 
chance in society with ono such practical man. He has but a single 
sentence to utter: his cause is pleaded in three words, and he can 
but repeat them. Whereas his opponent can summon arguments 
from all points of the compass ;— 
“Una Eurusque Notusque runt, crebarque procellis 
Africas, et vastos volyunt ad littora fluctus.” 

It would be a poor compliment to the sagacity of our readers to 
remind them, that no difficulty in detail can set aside an obligation o 
duty. We would rather remind them of the true use of these p 
phets of evil, as correctives to untimely zeal. There can be no dou 
that the carrying out of disestablishment will be acoompanied 
enormous difficulties ; difficulties of which only mature considera 
and ample discussion, can possibly bring about the solution. 
principle is conceded by our Legislature, long years may be 
arranging satisfactorily the conditions of the parting covenan' 
a matter in which nothing should be done hastily or unadvi 

And as nothing should be thus done, so nothing will be. 
very easy, it is the more telling mode of thought and speech, 
distrust, to discredit, to instil alarm and apprehension: but we oon- 
fess to having arrived at the more difficult and lees popular mode, 
that of trusting, and resting tranquil. The course of English history 
has shewn, that every step in our advancing series has been more 
for good, and leas for evil, than any of us anticipated; that when we 
` seemed beset with difficulties, and our way hopelessly intricate, the 
national conscience struck a clear course, and our apprehended loss 
became our undeniable gain. Therefore I believe we may set our 
minds perfectly at ease, with regard to any fear of injustice towards 
the Anglican Church. The nation is not capable of committing it. 
The legislature, on whatever basis elected, cannot perpetrate it, 
The sense of justice in the English community is so strong, that we 
may lay it down as an element safely to be assumed in any coming 
change, that what we deserve at the hands of the State, we shall 
have. Not only, Iam persuaded, will ample means be left of carrying 
on our Church work, but all due provisions for self-government, and 
all neceasary appeals to law, will be secured for us. We shall, in the 
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language of international commerce, be not less favoured than the 
most favoured community. 

Believing this, I am content to leave the whole question of pro- 
perty, and legal status, to the conscience and the wisdom of the 
legislature. If, as the advocates of Establishment are fond of main- 
taining, our amalgamation with the State is tous Ohurchmen the chief 
safeguard of liberty of conscience, and guarantee for our personal 
rights,—surely, in her greatest transaction with the Ohurch, the State 
is not likely to forget this guardianship, or to pretermit this warranty. 

These last words bring before us another objection to disestablish- 
ment, frequently urged by a certain partyin the Church. At present, 
the full latitude of doctrine allowed by our formularies is ensured to 
us by the action of the State. And the very fact of the dead-lock 
to which our false position in connection with the State has brought 
us, acts as a safeguard against those formularies being narrowed. 
But, it is said, once sever the Ohurch from the State, and this 
consequence will follow. The priestly party, ever the most vigorous 
in action, and. the least scrupulous as to means, will overbear all 
position: will narrow the basis of churchmanship, and drive all 
t their own out of the Church. ; 

t they will do this if they can, no one can doubt, who has 
ed their proceedings during the last few years. But that they 
er be able to do it, I cannot for a moment believe. In spite 
pertinacious self-assertion, their numbers are but few. Their 
is mainly derived from the vigorous determination of a flock 










ersity sources: seminerista, rather than’ English clergymen. 
fact of this influx is mainly due to the anomalies, and unfair- 
esses, incident to the present state of the Ohurch-ministry as a pro- 
fession. These have tended to dry up the normal sources of supply 
for the ranks of our clergy. Remove them, and those sources will 
again yield. And we surely cannot believe that the educated middle 
class of England will ever send up to the Bishops men capable of 
holding or maintaining the disingenuous quibbles on which the 
aggressive action of the priestly party is founded. 

But more, and safer, than this. The great bulk of English Church- 
men are anti-sacerdotal. That large majority, including by far the 
greater part of the Evangelical clergy, now rest quiet, secure in the 
protection of the State. Let that protection be removed, and there 
will start into action a power which the Saccrdotalist never dreamt 
of in his philosophy. The average sober Ohurchman, the Evangelical 
almost wherever found, now looks on Convocation as a mere farce. 
As to its use in the ventilation of opinion, and the influence of 
expressed public sentiment at home and,abroad, they both aro sadly 
mistaken : but as to any enacted resulta, they are right. Convocation, 
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as at present carried on, is a feeble show of opposition by some moderate 
and some “ extrame” men, to the noisy dictation of a knot of Sacer- 
dotalists. Every resolution to which it comes, will be, and must be, 

a step in their direction. I have before in this journal expressed ` 
deep regret, that this is allowed to be so, by the non-attendance of 
those who might change it for the better: but so it is, and so it will 
be ever, I fear, under the present constitution of the Ohurch. 

But once let Convocation become a reality, and no one surely can 
doubt that the case will be forthwith reversed. In order to become 
a reality, Convocation must be reformed. And that, not in the sense 
in which resolutions have already been carried for its reform. A 
more efficient representation of the clergy would doubtless under 
_ the present relations of the Church to the State be an immense im- 
provement. But, while those relations subsist, this must be all. 
A layman, as such, can no more be admitted into Convocation while 
it is part of the Constitution, than a foreigner could be admitted to 
sit in the House of Commons. Convocation, in any constitutional 
sense, is the representation of the clergy, and of the clergy alone 
But sever the Church from the State, and the immediate result 
be the thorough reform of Convocation, which will then no lon 
be bound to represent the clergy alone, but will at once become 
representative body of the whole Ohurch, clergy and laity. We 
quite aware of all the dust which has been raised on this ma 
the admission of the laity into the provincial Council But 
not a moment's fear on the point. Let the Ohurch aw 
instinct of self-preservation, and it surely requires no prop 
foretell, that her very first step will be, the full representation o 
laity, by laymen, in her governing Oounail. 

But then the foreboders of evil say, In such a Council you will ha 
only bickering and wrath, the seeds of dissension and schism. I 
have no such fear. Ludiorous as the whole subject of Convocation 
seams to the majority of mankind, I conceive that we already owe to 
ita re-assambling a grave obligation: that it has bean designed by 
God’s good Providence to prepare us, by itẹ prolusory and mostly 
nugatory debates, for the time when we shall be engaged in council - 
to decide immense realities. And how has it tended so to prepare 
us? Partly by acquainting us with the necessities of debate, and 
the ordinary forms of business: but mainly, by effectually dissipating 
the above-stated apprehension. It has bean abundantly shewn, by 
several’ years’ experience, and a great variety of examples, that 
Ohristian gentlemen of the most antagonistic opinions can meet, 
and can discuss the very subjects on which they most widely differ, 
not only without ill-blood, but with the immense gain of under- 
standing and appreciating one another. Warmth of feeling has 
not been repressed: hot words have been uttered again and again ; 
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but I boldly challenge any one who has been present to say, whether 
the uniform relation to ohe another of opponents in that chamber 
has not been that of personal esteem and kindliness, It may be 
said, that this is partly because a distinguished member of our House, 
‘who is ever the rashest and hottest in speech, is also the most ready 
and generous in apology: and that by his example, satisfaction, 
among us, is larger than injury. No doubt this is so; but I cannot 
question the certainty of a similar friendly relation between all the 
members of any elective Ohurch-assembly. We have no right to 
suppose that, when the Ohurch is more fairly and fully represented, 
her representatives will be less mindful of their Christian duties to 
one another, than we find them at present. 


uL 

Having now stated, and I hope met, some of the principal pre- 
liminary objections to the consideration of coming disestablishment, 
I will proceed to inquire what in such an event will probably be, in 
some important particulara, the condition of the Ghurch. 
As to legal competency for self-government and correction of 
usa, I have already expressed my conviction that no needful 
ents or securities will be wanting. 
ext, will there be a loss even of outward prestige and prece- 
P I think not, or at least not for many generations. The 
church,” the “rector,” the “vicar,” the “parson of the 
” are household words in England: and we do not easily 
ur household words. As regards the outward semblance of 

I should imagine that it would remain, in the average 
try or town parish, much the same as now. It would not be 
appearances, but in realities, that the change would make itself 
b N 
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Among those realities, the first to ocour to us is, the status and 
inoome of the clergy. It is the habit of random writers and speakers, 
to treat the severance of the Ohurch from the State, asif it must 
necessarily be a spoliation of the Church. I have already said that 
I have no fear in this direction. But be the conditions of the 
separation what they may, I cannot for a moment believe that 
ultimately the Anglican clergy will be impoverished by it Of 
course it must bringsabout modifications and adjustments. J. should 
imagine that centralization of some kind will be inevitable: Dio- 
cesan, or Provincial, or both. The inoomes of the clergy will be 
made up partly by local payments, and partly from a sustentation 
fand; the most probable administration of which will be Diocesan. 
Startling inequalities must of course be pared down, immensely 
.to the advantage of the Ohurch. She will not then maintain two 
neighbouring rural clergymen, whose right to social position, and 
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whose work, are equal, the one as a prince, the other as a beggar. 
Whatever may have become of their original revenues, their new 
income will be adjusted according to the work involved in each case, 
and the capacity of the workman todo it. Nor have I the least 
fear, that funds for this purpose will fail. It has been my lot, as 
an Ecclesiastical Commissioner, to witness the very large and most 
gratifying offers of benefactions for augmentation of livings, to be 
met by grants from our Board.~ This liberal spirit will, I conceive, 
be evoked in far ampler proportions by the great change of which 
we are treating. The chief hindrance to the liberality of Ohurch- 
men for Ohurch purposes now is, the semblance of self-sufficience 
which the Church has put on by reason of her union with the State. 
Remove this hindrance, and the fountain of private liberality will ` 
flow as it has never flowed before. 

I know it is the fashion to quote certain present results of the 
voluntary system as deterrent from its application to ourselves. But 
the cases are not parallel, The voluntary organizations which are 
quoted as examples are for the most part of the character of adven 
tures, owing their existence to a temporary excitement, and havi 
no permanent bond of union. They are the outlying stations of so 
“ cause,” with difficulty kept going, and providing but a mise 
pittance for the resident minister. Such results are no doubt 1 
unsatisfactory, and required the strongly-spiced exhortations, 
served the subtlest of our Prelates as telling arguments. 
might appeal from that Prelate’s oratory to his better 
ask him, what such cases have in common with that of the 
Church, the ancient and usual faith of the land? 

Of course it is not for a moment denied that failures 
_ expected to occur; that there probably will still be, under the di 
blishment, parishes ill-provided for, and clergymen inadequately paid: 
To say this, is to concede, that the present state of things will not be 
altogether got rid of. But as compared with the present state of 
things, is there any probability of the number of such cases being 
increased P Certainly, one may boldly say, the very contrary. The 
case of the miserably endowed small parish is at present little short of 
desperate. ‘The merits of its claim to augmentation have no chance 
of being heard. It does not come within the legally prescribed 
augmentation rules of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; and it has 
no resident squire, who might offer them a benefaction to be met by 

















* The aggregate value of these offers at the annual distribution of the, Common 
Fund in 1866, 1867, 1868 has been— 
For the year 1866 . . e sssaaa’ £280,000 
z 186% <4 du E E o a Be 328,000 
. ea “AT ROB aae ae “Hh a e ai 322,000 
Tt should in fairness be mentioned, that a portion of this sum in each case has been a re- 
newal of previous offers, which our means would not enable us to meet with grants in aid. 
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a grant. It remains, as it has remained time out of mind, tacked on 
to some neighbouring benefice; with its one duty a week, and with 
or without its hour and a half’s““ Sunday School,” as its only means of 
instruction. Its people may deem themselves fortunate, if they have 
attracted the notice of some zealous itinerants, and if these have 
warmed them into anything like religious consciousness, or acted as 
a goad in the sides of their non-resident Vicar. 

We may safely say, that such a case as this could not long subsist 
under the disestablishment. Among the powers which will have 
departed from the Ohurch, the “ vis inertim,” will certainly be one. 
Ohurch abuses of this kind will have ceased to be driven for exposure 
to the public papers, at present their only tribunal of possible redress; 
they will be amenable to an accessible and effective superintendenco, 
which will do all that can be done to remedy the evil 

And be it remembered, that these words “all that can be done,” 
will then have a meaning widely different from their present one. 
Any attempt at exertion for good, under our existing State Establish- 
ent, is made under the greatest possible difficulties. We are fet- 
on all sides. First, the power just mentioned, the “ vis inertis,” 
the tendency of stillness to keep still,—is immense. Whatever be 
grounds of action, there is an important, venerable, and highly 
table set of men, whom we may at once put down as formidable 
nts. “ Why should that be touched, which has lasted three 
years P” This argument sets aside all merits of a case, and 
y unites the opposition voted. But, powerful as it is, it is 
tent to stand alone. -It summons to its aid the “lion in tho , 
,’ to subdue the timid into acquiescence. “ Besides, if they 
uched, who can tell what may be changed nextP” Not ono 
reform in ten ever struggles past these two guardians of the 
tatus quo, the Leo Piger, and the Leo Compitalis, 

But suppose it does, and idly imagines it is about to be put in act. 
There awaits it a foe, hardly less formidable than those others. -It 
must be fitted into the iron frame of Precepest. Whatever is to be 
done, must only be done as it always has been done. I remember a 
time, when the agency of Missionary Societies was vehemently de- 
nounced by the then prevailing “ High and Dry,” because they 
“demeaned themselves to ask pennies from women and children.” 
It was a thing unheard of, undignified; there was no precedent for 
it. And it is a notable faot in this obstruction by precedent, that, in 
each case, it lasts just long enough to do mischief, and then breaks 
down. Measures which were the horror of Bumhledom half a oentury 
ago, are ita cherished precedenta now. But when first proposed, 
they were kept back by this opposition till their bloom of opportunity 
was gone by, and others had outstripped us in the race. It has evcr 
been certainly not “the wisdom” of the Ohurch of England, ta 
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allow agencies, confessed by common sense to be imperative, to be 
first started by others, and then, when they have become institutions 
with the rest of the world, laggingly, feebly, and perfanctorily to 
imitate them, and take immense credit for the proceeding. 

«What can be done,” in the present Ohurch of England, is also 
fatally hampered by me law. I speak not now of those wholesome 
restrictions which the law puts on the action of every man and body 
of men for the publio good and safety: but of technical difficulties 
thrown in the way of almost every attempt at amelioration. What 
could be a more notable instance of this, than that which happened 
to Convocation during this last summer? We were specially sum- 
moned to meet on St. Swithin’s Day. It was understood that we 
were to receive the Royal license for the reform of the Lower House, 
in order to the more effective representation of the clergy. Many 
were the early breakfasts eaten that sultry morning in far-away 
parsonages: for we came from all parta‘of the province in obedience 
to the summons: great were the expectations, or small, according to 
their view of things, of proctors converging, in early trains, on the 
















and sent back to the places whence we came. 
not by any notification vouchsafed to us, but by public rumour, 
an individual official, whose formal sanction was necessary, 
demurred to the general view of the legality of the proposed li 
Summum jus summa injuria, never was more aptly illustra 
members of Convocation, feeling that the representation of the 
in their House is inadequate and unfair, desire to remove th 
_and take the proper constitutional steps so to do. All is 
and action is‘going forward. But the whole is frustrated, and 
reform deferred no one knows how long, by a legal scruple. Surely th 
fetter, on which there is such a strain, cannot be far from breaking. 
These instances have served to shew how our efforts for amend- 
ment are weighted and impeded at present; and how differently they 
may expect to speed, when theese incumbent obstacles shall have 
been removed. When the whole organism of the Ohurch shall have 
started into life and reality, many things may be hoped for, which 
her present state absolutely precludes. Among them is, something 
like an effective supervision of clerical work. That this is one of 
our gravet, desiderate, surely none can doubt. It is a shame, that 
a parish should be handed over to the incapable, or the indolent, or 
the secular incumbent, for the term of his natural life. Such a 
person ought to be removeable, not at the caprice of an individual or 
the dictation of a clique, but by the decision of a fairly chosen 
governing body. “When the Ohurch leans, not on the State and the 
law of freehold, but on her own demonstrated usefulness, the Bishop’s ` 
visitations will become realities, and will be genuine inspections of 
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parochial results. Flagrant cases will be referred by the Bishop to 
his Diocesan Council, and by them gravely and temperately dealt 
with. I would venture even so faras this; that, short of proved 
incapacity or delinquency, manifested unfitness for peculiar work 
might warrant the enforced exchange of benefices, so that we might 
oftener find the right man in the right place. These last cohsidera- 
tions involve, of course, the important and difficult question of 
patronage. As in other apparent difficulties, so here I believe a 
way might be found for adjustment, which should be equitable to the 
present patrons, while it would ensure the appointment of competent 
persons to benefices. I forbear to indicate it, because in this, as in 
other departments of my subject, it is not my purpose to enter into 
matters of detail 

An interesting question with regard to probable disestablishment 
is, what will become of our Oathedrals. And here let me confess that, 
warmly attached as I am, first by disposition, and then owing to 
circumstances, to the fabrics and the services of the Cathedrals, I 
ot but look on them as the least satisfactory parts of our present 
urch system. It can hardly be doubted that, in proportion to the 
unt of the revenues absorbed by them, their help in the national 
k of the Ohurch is almost as nothing. And I write this, being 
aware of, and being in the habit of urging, the real arguments 
air sustentation. Their work might be an important one, but 
nt constitution effectually precludes them from doing it. 
this I do not mean that any recent changes have hampered 
led them, or that they might, by ampler endowmenta and’ 
tion of suppressed dignities, be better fitted for their work. Not 
mping of the capitular system, but the capitular system itself, 
e great hindrance in their way. And this, in several pointa of 
ew. 
First of all, the Cathedrals have fallen through between two incom- 
patible hypotheses. On the one hand, it is held that they are to be the 
great centres of Ohurch life for the diocese. Very good; and no view 
can be more sound, no state of things more desirable. But, on the 
other, they are defended as affording posts of dignified repose for 
men who have deserved well of the Church. Now these two theories 
are exclusive the one of the other. In order to carry out the first, 
the cathedral authorities must be men of diocesan knowledge and 
experience, men in vigour of mind and body, sent there to work, 
and not to rest; while, in pursuance of the second, they will be 
composed of the very class of persons least fitted for the former 
purpose ; they will be, at the best, bookish men, or men broken by 
parochial toil, but emphatically men sent there to rest, and not to 
work. And the consequence of this incompatibility has boen, 
universal, though often undesorved, dissatisfaction with our capitular 
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bodies as such. Ts a cathedral dignity vacant? The journals teem 
with reports, associating with the appointment the names of many 
distinguished men. The appointment, we will say, is fittingly made. 
The same journals are full of praise of the person promoted, and of 
the just grounds of his promotion. But this is the last note of 
commendation he will ever get. Having become a dignitary, ho is 
' pulled asunder by their inconsistent theorios of his position—the 
operative, as domanded by his influence; the non-operative, as 
required by his dignity. 

But the matter is far worse than this. I have been writing as if 
the second theory were normally carried out; whereas the state of 
things is far otherwise. Hardly in half the cases occurring is a dean’s 
or a canon’s stall the reward of distinction, or of toil in the Ohurch’s 
service. It would be invidious for me to specify the effecting causes 
of ordinary cathedral promotion ; let the public use, their eye, and 
they will not fail to discern them. And the result is that we have, 
as the governing bodies of our mother churches, men certainly 
blameless, and personally worthy of all esteem, but for any purpose 
of subserving the work of the Church, about the least fitted of an 
that could be gathered together. And this not from any fault 
defect of the men as individuals, but owing to the circ 
of their appointment, and the nature of the bond which co 
them. The cathedral esprit, de corps is ordinarily one of i 
from the diocese, and from common clerical work; the sc 
maintenance of certain rights and privileges, as against the i 
of the wants and necessities of the age. And I must with 
fess that eleven years’ experience has not removed, but has 
strengthened, the impression of former days, that the p 
influence, a8 a whole, of a great Cathedral in a town, is rather 
evil than for good. This I believe to be mainly owing to-o 
capitular system. The whole body is a phenomenon, in the estima- 
tion of the people, quite extraneous to anything which comes homo 
to them in the work or influence of the Ohurch. They see what is in 
their imaginations a vast sum of the Church’s money, spent among 
them without any assignable Church result. They feel that there is 
a bar set up between them and the Cathedral ; that however generously 
the dean and canons may individually fill up subscription lists, there 
is not, and cannot be,-any real flow and re-flow of sympathy between. 
them and the “Great Church.” Or if there is, they know it to be 
exceptional, and owing to’ some influence which the next appoint- 
ment may reverse. And it may be added, as an element in -the 
consideration, that the contrast, B0 painful in most: cathedral cities, 
between the needy clergy who minister to them, and the wealthy 
clergy who: do not, tends in any direction rather than that of ensuring 
respect for the latter. Among the many mistakes, most of them now 
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happily in course of correction, of which our Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have been guilty, never was a greater, than the neglect of pro- 
viding, out of the cathedral revenues, for the pressing wants of the 
cathedral cities. Their cases ought to have been made a special excep- 
tion, and dealt with at once. But red tape prevailed; and they were left 
out in the cold, to await with others their share in the common fund. 
` Should the great change which we have been contemplating pass 
on our Church, it is surely impossible that the capitular system 
should survive. For first, it is an evil in itself, and must be 
reformed: secoridly, we shall want our- Cathedrals for Ohurch 
purposes: and thirdly, on whatever conditions we are disestablished, ` 
we shall want their revenues. It will bə impossible to devote the 
same proportion ‘of Ohurch property, be the absolute amount what 
it may, to the maintenanoe of dignities. - 
- The magnificent fabrics themselves, with their beautifal serv1008, 
need not suffer change or neglect. The Cathedral is the church of 
the Bishop. Let it, become really so in all our dioceses, as it, already 
is at Salisbury, and im some others. Either the Bishop might him- 
sol f be rector of the cathedral, or a rector might be appointed under 
Perhaps the latter plan would be the better, as the rector of 
e cathedral might be the chief carrier out of the work of the 
ther church in the diocese. 
have allowed, perhaps naturally, too much room to this come of 
ture destination of our cathedrals. I only return to it to write 
t truism, that whatever posts of dignity and repose are pro- 
by the Church in her freedom, ought to be in connexion with 
and not with active work. Dignified position might be reserved. 
e Bishop’s assessors in the Diocesan Oouncil, and the residences 
the present cathedral bodies might be available for them.; with 
talls indeed in the church, but without a share in its government, 
which should be vested in the Bishop, or in its rector by the Bishop’s 
appointment. - 

I bring this paper to a olose, leaving many interesting matters 
untouched. Among these is the modified relation between the 
Anglican Ohurch and the Nonconformist bodies, which must begin 
with the faot of disestablishment. What my view on this matter is, 
may be inferred from my previous paper in this journal, “Qn the 
Union of Ohristendom.” Among these is also the probable effec$ of 
disestablishment on the doctrine and ritual of the Church. On this 
I feel that it would .be as idle to speculate, as it would be faithlees 
and distrustful to express any foreboding of evil. . Believing that 
the progress of the Faith in the Ohurch is guided by the Spirit, who. 
leads her into all Truth, I have no, fear that in her freedom from 
secular coercion she will have less of His guidance than sho had 
before she acquired it. 

VoL, IX. x 
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My endeavour ‘has been, to take a calm view of what I believe to 
be an inevitable change: not to appear as a partizan for or against 
that change, Lut simply to treat it as coming upon us, and to enquire 
what, in some important points, will be our condition in consequerice. 

I have not, with my friend Dr. Vaughan,* gone for comfort in such 
a prospect to the indestructibility of the Church of Ohrist as united 
to her living Head. True as that is, it surely does not apply to the 
question of the permanence of this or that particular branch of the 
Ohurch Universal. Lord Harrowby has well pointed out, in his able 
letter to the Times on Dr. Vaughan’s sermon, that “the Ohurches of 
Asia, the birthplace of our religion, and of Africa, the seat of some of 
its brightest ornaments and highest learning, and the Ohurches of 
Italy and Spain,” may now be inquired after in vain; and that 
“these general assurances of the inextingnishable life of the Church” 
are not “to make us indifferent to human action and human legisla- 
tion in regard to its concerns.” 

I would earnestly say in conclusion, that very solemn duties are 
incumbent upon us as Churchmen, in the prospect, or even in the 
-~ possibility, of such a change. Nothing can less become us, than the 
attitude and the temper displayed by some of those who deprecate i 
The approved weapons among them seem to be an indiscrimina 
calling af foul names, an attributing of motives which those char 
with them would rather die than entertain, and a studious mysti 
tion of the great subject at issue by fallacies, which if they 
seo through, they are not fit to handle it at all. 
















be the guardian, by being best prepafed for the change, and 
cheerfully to aot on the manifested course of God’s providen 
Great sacrifices will possibly be required of us. When the 
is imminent, it will be most undesirable, in all cases except those 
which cannot be avoided, that the maintenance of vested Tights 
should protract, fora whole generation, a mixed and impracticablo 
state of things. Very much will depend on the attitude which the 
Ohurch and its rulers assume towards the legislature when the time 
‘shall come. ‘If, as there appears too much reason to fear will be the 
caso, we fight the inevitable inch by inch, entrenching ourselves behind 
chimerical theories and obsolete precedents, the result will be calami- 
‘tous Indeed. But if we generously advance into the forefront of the 
change, and show ourselves worthy to guide’ the English Obhtrch in 
this crisis of her fortunes, I know of no Ohurch in the world that 
might win for herself a prouder position :—I ‘know of no opportunity 
' in the history of any @hurch, so pregnant with good,'and so promising 
of Christian! progress. i Henery Anrorp. : 
ns “ Prospects of the Church of England: 2 Sermon,” &o. London: Bell and Daldy. 
1868. i Ca‘ 
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old country like England, proud of her ancient families, long 
pedigree, has naturally abundant treasure of historic portraits. 
glish, indeed, have been, from time immemorial, a portrait- 
people, the characters they revere in memory they desire still 
k upon in person; and it seems to matter little, though the art 
bad, provided the likeness remain good. At Kensington most of 
have had the rare advantage, during three successive years, of 
gazing along a vista of historic portraits, stretching across five cen- 
turies. There is scarcely an event, whether it be the overthrow of 
an. old dynasty, the founding of a new science, or the writing of a 
great poem, that has not been made patent through the portraits 
collected. “The National Portraits” exhibited at Kensington in 
1866, 1867, and 1868, numbered 2,841 works; the ‘‘ Portrait Minis- 
tures on loan” in 1865 were 3,081. Thus, within the last four years, 
have been collected 5,922 pictures. No country destitute of a history 
could make such a show ; indeed, it may be questioned whether there 
has ever, been a kingdom either in ancient or modern times which 
could summon from the tomb so many of its subjects. T 

, Portrait-painting began with kings before it descended to the level 
of commoners, The art of sculpture, as usual, was first in the field, 
as seen in caryed figures of our kings and queens, not only on the 
x2 
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tombs of Westminster Abbey, but upon the weet fronts of the Cathe- 
drals of Lichfield, Lincoln, and Exeter. Yet, in early days, loyalty 
was content to get from painting or sculpture merely a suggestive 
effigy—certainly some of the oldest works exhibited at Kensington, 
such as pictures bearing the names of William Wallace or Edward OI., 
have no claim to be accounted authentic likenesses. However, when 
we come down to the second half of the fourteenth century, at least 
one trustworthy work is encountered in the contemporary portrait of 
Richard I. That art was then sufficiently-advanced in Italy, at all 
events, to hazard a portrait we know by well-acoredited heads of 
Qimabue, Giotto, Dante, and Petrarch. ‚This life-size likeness of 
Richard II., “ throned, in royal robes, wearing jewelled. crown,” with 
a “globe in the right hand and a sceptre in the left,” formerly hung 
in Westminster Abbey, above the Lord Chancellor’s pew. The work 
was in the Manchester “Art Treasures,” and has since appeared 
twice at Kensington ; first, under the disguise of daubed restorations, 
and then, for a second time, with face washed and drapery clean. 
Mr. Scharf published an elaborate paper in elucidation of the wor. 
and the vicissitudes it has undergone, in the Fine Arts Quarter 
Review. The painting, as it now stands, is in quality noway inf 
to the contemporary products of the school of Giotto: there i 
more notable picture of king or commoner in the country. 

The Kings of England, from the reign of Henry VI., do 
‘are known, beyond doubt, by their portraits. Henry 
appeared in six pictures at Kensington; and the burly face 

` derous person of “ bluff King Hal” were ucod sixteen 
Evidence of identity, however, is painfully conflicting when-w 
to the heads of Mary Queen of Scots and Lady Jane Grey. `A 
_ parison of the reputed but contradictory portraits of these two 
‘ acters, of whom the public are ever naturally eager to learn mo 
does not enable us to reduce conjectured authenticity to certitude. No 
such perplexity touches the identity of the royal sisters Elizabeth and 
Mary. Portraits by Holbein, Antonio More, and Streete, enable us 
‘to read, ‘as in minute and unflattering biographies, the thoughts and 
“-motives of two queens whom to have seen was not to love. Woe shall, 
“in the sequel, observe on the pictorial phases of other monarchs, 
‘ from Oharles I., adorned by Vandyke, to George IY., caricatured by | 
“Wilkie. 

The survey we propose will be best made on a historio basis. Thus 
~portrait-painting in England may naturally be distributed in chrono- ' 
-logical sequence, as follows: the eras of Holbein and of Antonio 
“More, the period of Vandyke, the school of Van Somer and Honthorst, 
‘the epoch of Lely and Kneller, the rise of a native school under 
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Reynolds and Gan and, lastly, the aspect of the art i in our 


own times: 

Portrait-painting in England dates from Holbein, who was born, 
1495, and died, 1548. This is rather late, as may be judged from the 
fact that our National Gallery contains a portrait by Van Eyck, which 
bears as its date the year 1433, also a head of Masaccio by himself, 
which could not have been painted later than 1429. ‘It was not till 
1526 that Holbein came to England. These dates at once illustrate 
the historio truth that arts born in the fertile soil of the South were 
long in taking root in our oold northern clime. It is strange and 
unfortunate that the National Gallery does not contain a single work 
by Holbein. All the more interest, then, did the painter’s sixty- 
three reputed portraits excite when exhibited at Kensington—an . 
interest which became further intensified by the discussion which 
ensued on the publication of Mr. Wornum’s critical and elaborate 
“ Life of Holbein.” The question was at once raised,‘how many of 
these sixty-three portraits could, with authority, be ascribed to the 
at all. The recent discovery of Holbein’s Will cut away, at 
e blow, eleven years of the painter’s life, and “reduced,” says 
. Wornum, “the number of genuine known Holbeins in this 
try to very few.” In accordance with this exterminating di¢tum, 
W ornum struck out from sixty-three portraits some forty or forty- . 
spurious! We have to observe, however, that Holbein was 
t work in England for a period of seventeen years. The “very 
orks, then, which our greatest authority is willing to ascribe 
court painter of Henry VILL, will, in all probability, on still 
er investigation, have to be considerably augmented. The 
rated Windsor drawings of the Court of Henry VILL, ppyardi 
sixty in number, can scarcely be impugned. 

To Holbein’s faithful and unflattering pencil we owe one of the 
most interesting portrait pictures in the world, “The Household of 
Sir Thomas More.” Holbein had come to England with a letter of 
introduction from his friend Erasmus, addressed to the Chancellor, 
then living at Chelsea. Holbein brought with him a portrait, still 
extant, of his friend Erasmus in testimony- of his skill. ‘ Your 
painter, my dear Erasmus,” writes More, “is an admirable artist.” 
Tn return for this portrait Holbein carried back the pen- -and-ink 
aketch, still in the gallery at Basle, of that most impressive com- 
position, “The Family of Sir Thomas More.’ The replica at 
Kensington was by an inferior hand.- The Ohancellor, it is well 
known, received guests of a high order. Erasmus himself had 
been a‘visitor at Ohelsea; King Harry, too, was acoustoméd to look 
in upon the family in a free and ‘friendly way while this’ famous 
picture was on the easel. The King, pleased with the work, gave 
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the painter an apartment in his palace, with a stipend of £80 a year. 
In the history of art we meet with few more interesting incidents; 
seldom, indeed, is a picture encircled with more thrilling associations. 
Well had it been for the King and his painter had they cherished 
the high tone of mind which fellowship with More and Eras- 
mus favoured. King and court painter alike went to the bad; 
indulgence told sadly-on Henry VIO., as later portraits of the 
English Oaligula indicate. Wordsworth, with his usual rectitude of’ 
moral sense, when in the presence of the monarch’s grotesque effigy, 
wrote these severely descriptive lines :— 


“The imperial stature, the colossal stride, 
Are yet bafore mo; yet do I behold 
The broad full visege, chest of ample mould, ` 
The vestments "broldered with barbaric pride.” 
* * * + r 2 r e 
("Hid the surrounding worthies, haughty king, 
We rather think, with grateful mind sedate, 
How Providence educeth, from the spring 
Of lawless will, unlooked-for streams of good, 
Which neither force shall check nor time abate.’* 










Holbein had few scruples and little conscience; the wives 
other court followers of his royal patron he painted with a m 
indifference truly artistic; he fell into debt; and when the 
came and carried him off, two illegitimate children remained 
provided for. There is, indeed, a painful discrepancy between 
of the painter and his art. When we look upon the portraits of 
and Erasmus; of William Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Sir William Butt, the King’s physician ; of Lady Butt, and Sir H 
Guildford, we seem as in the presence of a painter, honest, truth- 
seeking, and signal for rectitude. Holbein was without the excuse 
which many painters plead of fervent and unruly imagination. 
His genius did not blaze into wild fire; such light as was in him 
smouldered in ashes; the truth he uttered was literal and hard. His 
portraits are brief and prosaio as a pariah rogister,—they just 
record name, age, pedigree, and no more; they are without cir- 
cumlocution, colouring of passion, or flower of rhetoric. No fahoy 
plays across the brow, no fire kindles within the eye, no wit curls the 
lip, no gust of emotion inflates the nostril. The heads are absolutely 
monumental for immobility; they stir not a feature, they speak not 
a word. Holbein was a plain, plodding German; his office was to 
record facts simply as he found them; his art had nothing of the 
largeness, breadth, and generalization common to Italian schools. 
Yet his portraits, after their kind, remain unsurpassed ; if they are 
nor in utterance eloquent or ardent, they certainly declare nothing in 
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violation of truth; within their limits his pictures are right and 
jast. Perhaps it may be said that they are deficient in transparency 
of paint as in translucency of soul; that the skin is as parchment,’ 
without blood in the veins or life in the tissues; that the spirit 
lies in ambush, concealed behind the outer mask. Such, indeed, is the ` 
painter’s manner—a manner, perhaps, better suited to our ancestors 
than to our contemporaries, to medisvalism than to modern times. Yet 
these portraits certainly have permanence in paint and panel, and as 
chronicles of the period, the pages of history are not more trustworthy. 
The portraits of Antonio More stand in style as a transition 
between the prosaic German or Flemish school and the large, imagina- 
tive manner of the Italian; they occupy a position midway between Van 
Eyck and Holbein on the one side, and Titian and Moroni on the other. 
More, having obtained favour of Charles V., was sent to England to 
paint Queen Mary ; the result is seen in a portrait of rare beauty and 
excellence at Kensington. That More was the first portrait painter 
of his time, that his talents and opportunities won for him a hand- 
me fortune, no one can wonder who had the pleasure of making 
uaintance with the fifteen examples of his style at Kensington. 
ə of these works might be spurious, others had suffered as a 
r of course from time, or, what is worse, from the restorar’s 
But really genuine pictures by More, such as those of Queen 
Walter Devereux, Queen Elizabeth, and Sir Thomas Gresham, 
painter will approach as master-works. The art of portrait 
ng may be here studied at a pitch little short of perfection. 
resham we recognise the artist’s vigour and fling of execution ; 
meen Elizabeth as Princess, a conscientious, truthful, unadorned 
le of manipulation solid yet transparent; in Devereux, Earl of _ 
firmness of hand, precision of drawing, round, bold modelling; 
in Queen Mary, like firmness, precision, detail, with more of life and 
humanity than other painters have known how to infuse into features, 
the symbols of narrow intellect, and of will or conscience consoli- 
dated into obstinacy and bigotry. Antonio More never lost his 
way in a face, a cross purpose never throws the features into con- 
fusion; he read a character in its consistency, even when that con- 
-sistency might involve the features in contradiction. A clear, search- 
ing intellect is implied in the portraiture of More. Emotional, how- 
ever, his pictures are not, though his colour has gained ardour by 
contact with the passion of the South. Imagination as yet is not 
permitted to play across the canvas; fancy does not obtain out-look 
over tree or field; not even the conventionality of a column, a 
balcony, or a curtain disturbs the,erect stature of figures which 
emulate the senatorial dignity of Titian. Yet whatever may have 
‘been the shortcomings of Antonio More, it may well be questioned 
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whether the whole of Europe in the present day can show s0 great a 
portrait painter. ` : : 

In the history of England there has never been lack of painters of 
some sort, more or less competent to throw the leading characters of 
the times upon canvas. It is indeed: a comfort when we considor 
that few of the noble men whose names we fondly cherish are lost to 
us wholly in their outward lineaments; the eye still may rest with © 
affection on the forms which in life were loved and honoured. Yet. 
it must be confessed that the period which intervened between 
Antonio More in the reign of Mary, and the arrival of Vandyke in 
the time af Oharles I., was rather badly off for portrait ~painters. 
The age indeed seams to have inclined to miniatures rather than to 
life-size oils; Hilliard and his pupil, Isaac Oliver, worked much 
and well in thé reigns of Elizabeth and’ James. But whatever might 
be petite, small, and delicate in the miniatures of the sixteenth or 
seventeenth centuries found reaction with a vengeance in the large,. 
gawky, and ungainly figures of Mark Garrard, Cornelius Jansen, 
Van Somer, and Gerard Honthorst. A man who in those days 
- found himself swelling into historio celebrity might scarcely kno 
how decently to transmit his face to posterity. The niches of histo 
were now decorated with barbers’ blocks ; figures, wooden, stolid, 
stalwart, stand out from blackened canvases in solemn state. 
may be nothing to violate decorum, and equally nothing 
can emulate life or speech. Still it cannot be denied t 
painters just enumerated are in their best works worthy of the 
usually accorded them. For example, by Mark Garrard, “ 
Countess of Bedford and Ohild,” is more than respectable ; “ 
Cavendish,” by Jansen, has force of features and beauty of lace collar} 
“James I.” and “Queen Anne of Denmark” have merit not far 
short of the works of Lawrence; lastly, by Honthorst, were portraits 
of the King and Queen of Bohemia, rarely surpassed for splendour, 
power, and finish. Notwithstanding, however, such brilliant excep- 
tions, this period, as a whole, was poor in portraiture. Woe borrowed 
artists from the Continent, as we had been accustomed to import 
our kings, and a portrait painter was deemed as useful an appendage 
to a court as a dwarf, a jester, or an undertaker. Such was the con- 
dition of foreign art when imported ; as for the native commodity, it 
still remained in the sixteenth century on a level with the product 
of the stone mason and of the village carpenter. 

Portrait-painting was in England once more raised to the dignity 
of an art by Vandyke, whom Reynolds deemed ‘all things considered, 
the first of portrait painters.” Yet this judgment we cannot but 
think a little too favourable. Titian is usually held chief of the 
profeesion. Reynolds himself pronounced the great Venetian un- 
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approachable for a certain senatorial dignity. Velasquez too was 
second to none in broad, strong, trenchant delineation of charac- 
ter; Raphael also, by subtle supersensuous readings of the mind 
through the face, showed intuitions which pertain to sensitive 
and highly-wrought organizations; Rubans, on the other hand, 
was qualified by a magnificent physique to make the animal strength 
of man triumphant; while Rembrandt, belonging to yot a different 
order of mortals, saw in face and figure surprise of light, mys- 
tery of shadow, and rugged picturesque outline. Now when we 
look at the portraits of Vandyke, of which no less than seventy have 
been seen at Kensington, we are ready, “all things considered,” as 
Reynolds would say, to allow that, in their specific style, they are 
unsurpassed. The head which in the National Gallery bears the 
name of “Gevartius,” is justly held second to none in the whole 
world, and certainly at Kensington, scarcely inferior, were such por- 
' traits as— 











‘William, Earl of Craven,” ‘‘ Thomas, Lord of Arundel,” ‘ Oharles L,” 
The Family of Charles L," “ Charles I,” ‘James H. and Princess 
,” severally belonging to her Majesty; ‘‘ Henrietta Maria, Queen 
les I,” “ Sir Kenelm Digby and Family,” ‘‘ Philp Herbert, Earl of 
ke,” “James Stanley, Earl of Derby,” “ William Cavendish, Duke 
seen ” «a Algernon, Earl of Northumberland, Countess, and Child,” 
Dighy, Earl of Bristol,” ‘‘ William, Earl of Bedford, ” and “ Thomas 


William Killigrew.” 


yke certainly did well for his royal patron; the portraits he 
of Oharles I. are the most favourable frontispieces that could 
t to an’ infirm character ; they serve as apologies for weakness, 
encomiums on virtue: moreover drooping lines, nerveless hands, 
d shadowed cast of melancholy prognosticate pending doom. Never 
was a portrait painter better fitted to his master: even between the 
face of the artist and of his royal sitter is consanguinity; Vandyko 
was acoustomed to throw the type of his own features into his 
portraits generally; and the mannerism he contracted of moody 
melancholy, sickly sentiment, and affected grace even to the tips of 
tapering and pendant fingers, became elevated into a beau ideal in 
the portraits of Oharles. 

Some of the portraits above’ enumerated. belong to the time when 
Vandyke, to borrow an expression of Reynolds, supposed the sun to 
be shining inside his studio, so golden and glowing are they: others 
show a later manner, when the artist painted by the light of common 
day, or threw over his sitters the pale cast of thought, the pallid 
shadow of care. That Vandyke’s studio had never been in a garret, 
that his genius was not starved, or on a mere pittance of bread and 
salt sustained, may be well understood by the bearing of high birth, 
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the air of luxury and ease which he throws around his figures. It 

is a significant fact that the greatest portrait painters have lived like 

princes, and that thus they have met their sitters on equal terms. 

Titian, Velasquez, Rubens, showed themselves magnificent fellows, 

accustomed to live sumptuously. ‘And to this rule Vandyke was ño 

exception. He had a country-house in Kent; he lived in great state 

when in town ; and we are told that “ he always went magnificently 

dressed, had a numerous, gallant equipage, and kept so good a table 
in his apartment, that few princes were more visited or better served.” 

Yet his portraits are not betrayed into unseemly pomp or SWAg PEF ; 

there is nothing loud or pretentious in the tone and bearing of his 

figures ; his sitters comport themselves quietly, and have the uncon- 

scious ways of well-bred gentlefolk. That Vandyke could pass 

beyond the superficial grace and the outward decorum of the drawing- 

room, and enter on the prerogatives of noble humanity—that beneath ’ 
his draperies is to be found a heart, and within bag-wigs an intel- 
lect, many of his portraits prove; few painters have managed to 
indicate with greater delicacy “the clear obscure” of a calm an 
liquid eye, to catch the fugitive rose as it faded on the cheek, 
arrest the curve and the ripple of a passing smile across the fea 
to detain an evanescent thought ere it fled, to seize action i 

motion, attitude in its grace and point, the whole man as he 
and had his being. The touch of the painter was firm yet 
colour warm yet toned down by tender grey; the whole 

had a breadth suggdéstive of detail, a sweep which could gi 

summary the entirety of a subject, however large. While lookiy 
these matchless products, it is impossible to agree with’ those 
would assign to portraiture a subordinate position. These 
are, in fact, something more than portraits, they are perfect, in point \ 
of art. Tho lines are studiously balanced, the spaces nicely appor- 

tioned, the whole work in composition, drawing, light, shade, and 

colour, is wrought to the pitch of a fancy picture. VWandyke, in 

short, adorned whatever he touched, and, like Reynolds, brought to 

portraiture a manner learnt in a higher sphere. 

The Commonwealth brings into portrait galleries a wholly different 
order of heads. Tho great rebellion was nòt only a subversion of the 
established mode of government, but seemed, as it were, to work a 
change in the pre-established form and order of nature! The type 
of head is reversed. The men whose faces now tell from the canvas 
with unwonted force, have evidently little or nothing in common with 
the ancient families of long descent who have lined the walls of 
picture corridors for centuries. The Commonwealth brought into 
portraiture “nature’s aristocracy,” men self-made by merit, stout of 
sinew to wield the sword, strong of will to govern an empire; but it 
was not illustrious in art as in arma, Yet this interregnum inter- 
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vening between two Stuart kings seems to have had the honour of 
restoring banished conscience to portrait galleries! Some of the men 
‘of these times might, in fact, have deemed themselves too good to hold 
communion with an art which had been servant to Satan. These saints 
of the earth, whose heritage was sure in the kingdom of heaven, 
condemned all that appealed to sanse, and to them was not given the 
insight of those saints of old who saw in art the symbol of spiritual ` 
beauty. Nonconformist portraits, as a matter of fact, whatever be 
the cause, are, with few exceptions, the very worst which find an 
entrance into picture galleries. Of Milton and Cromwell, however, 
exist inimitable miniatures. Cooper indeed, as an artist, might have 
been expressly created for the Commonwealth, even as courtly Vandyke 
seems to have been ordained to dance attendance as a carpet-knight 
in the palace of a Stuart. Robert Walker, too, known as.“ Orom- 
well’s painter,” who possessed himself a grand, manly head, quite in 
keeping with the large brains of the Commonwealth, had a style 
imple, truthful, and vigorous. Thus, after all, the interregnum, 
ich, as we have seen, was an interlude in art, did manage to 















which, in point of art, best deserve remembrance :— 


iette,”’ called ‘Tua Belle Henriette,” youngest daughter of Charles L, 
a landscape as Minerva: ‘ Drs. Dolben, Allesby, and Fel,” a vary 
onal picture for Lely ; dark, severe, without colour or ostentation, 
eads are quiet, learned, pious: ‘‘ Sir George Oarteret,” a magnificent 
for style, management, colour, and power of effect: ‘‘ James Sharp, 
ishop of St. Andrews,” a good portrait, proving that Lely, when he 
ose, could be grey and quiet: also “ George Saville, Marquis of Halifax ;” 
‘Humphry Henchman, Bishop of London ;"' and ‘Sir William Temple.” 
“ Algernon Sidney” is inferior; in art this portrait ranks as a second-rate 
Vandyke ; the hands and the figure are little else than a parody: on that 
master. , 


Lely’s famale portraits are in strange and painful contrast with the 
best of the above pictures, wherein tho artist put forth his power. 
Lely, to judge from his works, was a complete lady’s man, at least in 
the lower sense of the phrase. His portraits pander to fashion, they 
are perfect as triumphs of the milliner’s art, showy, meretricious, 
flaunting; his women wear even, when decently dressed, a doubt- 
ful reputation—Nell Gwynne, the Fornarina of South Kensington 
galleries, serves as the type of the tribe. Yet, that the artist had 
within him appreciation of a pure and noble nature may be judged 
by a commendable portrait of good Mrs. Claypole, the favourite 
daughter of Cromwell. But Lely’s genius finds more consonant 
theme in heads such as those of “Eleanor, Lady Byron,” ‘and 
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« Charles IT.” The former, if meretricious, is magnificent ; strong in 
drawing, rich in colour. In the portrait of Charles, the drapery 
assumes truly imperial proportions, and the general display, if inclin- 
ing to fustian, ia not wholly contemptible. The manner which found 
favour in these profligate times may be judged by two large com- 
positions, ostentatious rather than in good taste, sean not long since 
in the Royel Academy, the one the “ Ante-chamber of Oharles IL,” 
by E. M. Ward, R.A.; the other, the “ Last Sunday of Charles I,” 
by W. P. Frith, R.A. But in order that no doubt might remain as 
to the quality and motive of Lely’s art, the painter kindly left to 
posterity a portrait of himself—a fat, jolly fallow, more than a match 
for Peter Paul Rubens in wrestling or fencing. The face at once 
supplies any needed comment on the painter’s pictures. Indeed 
an artist’s face usually tells what he will paint; his own type and 
expression are generally transfused over the features of his sitters. 
Faces generally have been made for and by the times, and the leading 
painters of an epoch are for the most part in mind and person repre- 
sentative men. Lely, and his portraits of the reign of Charles I. 
are thus indicative and suggestive. 

Sir Godfrey Knellor ranks well as a physical force painter ; he 
powerful as he was prolific; his pictures at Kensington numb 
ninety-one; and he actually lived and worked through rib. 
and painted the persons of at least four sovereigns. Jam 
was sitting to Kneller when news came of the landing of W: 
<I have,” said the king, “ promised Pepys my picture, and 
finish my sitting ;” the portrait was completed, and the dynasty 
ita exit. At Kensington might be seen in stiff stateliness the wi 
effigies of James I., William IIL, George I., and George Il. 1 
genius indoed of Kneller was essentially Georgean, his pictures 
painted, as the satires of Thackeray were written, to cast ridioule on 
the stolidity of the earliest importations into England of the House of 
Hanover. Yet so unconscious does an age remain of the low estate 
into which its art may have sunk, that we find Kneller esteemed by his 
contemporaries as at least the equal of Raphael and Titian. Dryden, 
whose heavy, sensual head fell under the = aseling: brash, 
thus writes :— Ai 
“i Budh are thy pictures, Knallar, such thy akil, - °° 

Nature seems obediant to thy will— 

Of various parts a parfect whole is wrought ; 

Thy pictures think, and we divine their thought.” 

Kneller certainly may be deemed fortunate in his sitters; what was 
‘most paintable in the talent of the time ‘presented itself before his 
easel. Thus deficiency in art finds ' ‘some Tecompense in nobility of 
head, and even a-small intellect gains magnitude and weight when 
crowned by a bulky bag-wig. We owe to Kneller ‘portraits, if 
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petrified, at all events powerfal, of men who must in their day have 
created a sensation wherever they were seen. Among the mumber 
were Sir Isaac Newton, Dryden,. Pope, Steele, Addison, Oongreve, 
and Sir John Vanbrugh. Kneller however had no insight into 
mental subtleties; a face was to him a mask, a figure a handsome 
façade, a wig a woolsack, drapery a tailor’s construction. Sir Godfrey 
‘ could square a head out boldly and broadly, in stone-mason faahion ; 
he could cover bodily anatomies with buckram; some artists have 
made flesh wax, Kneller could be satisfied with nothing but leather. 
He certainly was no colourist, and there never has bean, and 
never can be a truly great portrait painter without colour. His tones 
incline to buffs, browns, and dusky yellows; his complexions are 
seedy, shadowed and begrimed with dirt, such as was engrained on 
' genius of a later day in tho high garrets of Grub Street. Yet 
Kneller at his best knew how to put a figure upon canvas with knock- 
` down force ; he could crown a head with a brow firm and broad as 
an entablature, he could inflate a nostril with passion, he could curve 
the lip of ready wit, or plant a ponderous mouth weighty with 
isdom. His pencil was accustomed at a single stroke to create a 
; one morning’s work almost sufficed to turn out the whole 
, life-size, and at all points complete. Kneller, like Lely, has helped 
interpret his style through his portrait. The head is showy, 
ears up with swagger, yet has the features of nobility, especially 
that infallible index of character :—-while looking at this 
e cannot but feel that Kneller was destined for a higher art 
e ever reached. 
change for the better now came upon the fortunes of our 
glish school. With Lely and Kneller happily departed a race of 
reigners who had long maintained monopoly in the land. William 
ogarth was born, and brought us back to nature. During the present 
and the past year this truly English artist has boen seen at Kensing- 
ton by thirty-nine portraits, of which the best worth remembering 
are— 












“ George Hooper, Bishop of Bath and Wells,” a masterly work: ‘Lavinia 
Fenton, Duchess of Bolton,” more than commonly brilliant, transparent in 
flesh painting, and refined: ‘Lord Lovat,” deservedly celebrated ; character 
here seized by a broad caricaturist; execution sketchy, hasty, almost 
slovenly: “ Miss Rich,” supremely artistic; touch firm, fluent, playful ;, 
colour exquisite for purity, transparency, harmony; this, in express art- 
quality, is the master's choicest product: ‘ Thomas Western, of Rivenhall, 
and Family ;” here the painter paases from individual portraits to concerted 
compositions, and accordingly finds opportunity for animated action and the 
play of inimitable humour: “Wiliam Hogarth,” by himself; this, the 
famous picture in the National Gallery, is further known through the parody 
used as the frontispiece to Punch: “ Sarah Malcolm,” sketchy, and, 
consequently, transparent in colour: “ Oaptaip Coram,” from the Found- 
ling Hospital, taken for all in all, the best portait Hogarth over painted ; 
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here every touch, each line and detail has portraiture in it, all is true to tho 
very life: ‘‘ David Garrick, as Richard H1.,” can be accounted little better 
than a parody, vulgar and repulsive, mere stage rant; the execution of thig 
picture is as coarse as its conception. 


_ Hogarth, it must be confessed, let down his sitters, took from them 
_ dignity, and made them play the part of comedians on the world’s 
stage. “Comedy,” says Hogarth, “should in painting, as in writing, 
be allotted the first place.” Accordingly, the artist was ready to 
sacrifice everything for the sake of a joke,—he walked through life 
to gain occasion for laughter, even his portraits, pointed as with a 
censor’s and a satirist’s pen, provoke a smile, and when he dashed off 
his own strange features, twisted as with quip and quirk, still he 
stuck to the maxim that “comedy should in painting, as in writing, 
be allotted the first place.” In Leeds may be sean, indeed, Hogarth’s 
own portrait taken by himself, in the very act of “Painting the 
Comic Muse ;” so true is it, we repeat, that a man’s face, whether 
comic or tragic, serves as a key to his style. Hogarth professed to tread 
in a path half-way “between the sublime and the grotesque ;” he 
the Hudibras of the painter’s art. “His line,” says Walpole, 
“between the Italians, whom we may consider as epic poets 
is and the Flemish painters, who are as writers of 
and editors of burlesque nature.” For technical qualities 
soundness of material, Hogarth’s portraits are superior. to the 
‘by which they were preceded and followed. While the’ pic 
Lely, Koeller, and Reynolds fade, blacken, and become disco 
the portraits of Hogarth remain comparatively intact: in manip 
in fact, they have merits found in no other artist. Left o 
the rough, they always bear traits of genius, native and untaugh 
The second and the third Exhibitions at Kensington were re 
ing in the pledge given of a vital native sohool. The reign 
George ILI. is eminently a portrait painting era. More portraits 
were then produced than in any prior period. Moreover, seldom in 
the history of our country have been crowded into half a century 
so many men who, by-service to the commonwealth, won the 
right of passing from the seclusion of private mansions into the 
honoured notoriety of publio picture galleries. When a statesman 
acquires historic position, even his features are taken posseasion or 
as national property. It had been the privilege of a Leo to be 
‘painted by Raphael, of Vittoria Colonna to be drawn by Michael 
-Angelo, of Charles Y. to be invested in the colours of Titian, and 
now it became scarcely less noteworthy in the chronicles of art, that 
graceless George IL and good Queen Charlotte had the fortune to 
sit at the easel of Reynolds. ; 
_ Into the solemn assize just held of the illustrious dead, Reynolds 
entered with 187 works, some whereof [Titian would have greeted 
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with enthusiasm. Take, for instance, the two large pictures, each 
containing seven members of the Dilettanti Society—works which, for 
harmony of colour, for depth in the half tones, for subdued shadowed 
lustre, and even for technical handling, might have proceeded 
from the studio of Giorgione, Palma, Bonifazio, or even of Titian 
himself, It becomes, indeed, evident at a glance that these rare 
‘works must have been painted in direct emulation of lustrous 
Venetian masters. Sir William Hamilton and Sir J oseph Banks 
here take, it will be observed, their seats at tho table. The painter, 
in fact, was put upon his metal. Hence Sir Joshua called to his aid 
the resources gathered in his Italian tours. Look at the transparent 
shadows, the loaded lights; pigments in the places where 
and brilliance were needed, laid on in bodily relief, and then glazed 
over and painted into till the whole mass melted into colour—liquid, 
tranalucent, and impalpable as light itself. Thus, after the manner of 
the Venetians, ore cool and warm tones contrasted yet reduced to . 
concord, opaque and transparent pigments brought together as body 
d spirit, to make of man one substance and mind. These pictures, , 
els in their way, seam to reconcile contradictions; they are at 
ce dodgy and downright, tricky yet guileless, sketchy and 
gestive, yet complete., Probably English portraiture never went 
er; yet are we bound to confess that the result falls somewhat 
of the standard of the old masters. Titian would have preserved. 
eness, and yet have given greater elevation. Vandyke would 
into the treatment more of “style.” Raphael would 
ined more direct in-look and out-look of soul. Rubens, of 
, would have triumphed in redundant form and colour; while 

















t a semblance of life, but nature herself. In other words, Reynolds 

ever painted a portrait quite equal to “La Bella” of Titian, the so- 

called “Gevartius” of Vandyke, the “Leo X.” of Raphael, “Las 
-Meninas,” and other works by Velasquez, or certain portraits by 
-Rubens in the galleries of Florence, &c. Yet, on the other-hand, 
was our English Titian saved from the extremes into which his riyals 
fell. For balance, moderation, propriety, for a certain eclectic 
‘compilation of excellencies found scattered among many masters, the 
portraits of Reynolds are unapproached. : 

Reynolds, was made by nature a courtier, which all fashionable 
portrait painters ahould’be. , He:approached his sitters in the mental 
attitude of adulation ; he was all things to all men ;he could share in 
the foibles of ladies, treat tenderly their frailties, and eyen make their 
-weaknesses appear as, pretty graces upon canvas. A fashionable 
portrait painter and a successful physician alike depend on manners. 
Reynolds received, six. sitters a day; .he valued his: time at five 
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guineas the hour; he made £6,000 a year ; painted, during his life, 
considerably above two thousand pictures; and left behind him a 
goodly fortune of £80,000. ` As for his art, he had at command as 
many styles aa sitters might be in waiting. His several manners 
admit of ready analysis. The first broad division is between male 
portraits on one hand, and female portraits on the‘other; at Ken- 
aington we marked something like a dozen of each not less than 
superlative in art-quality. Other distinctive differences in style are 
obvious. Thus, we have seen that for the Dilettanti Society Reynolds 
deemed the manner of the Italian Cinque-cento or Renaissance most 
appropriate. Another marked class, represented by Mansfield, Thur- 
low, Lifford, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, and Sir John Oust, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, is studiously stately and senatorial,— 
gravely judicial, as if the weight of law and the ponderous volume 
of constitutional history lay heavily on learned brows. “It is 
impossible for any one to be so wise as Thurlow looks.” The 
portrait of this renowned Ohancellor has power and command, 
manliness and individuality ; the trappings of office are made sub 
servient to pictorial purposes. Draperies with Reynolds were nev, 
merely decorative—they assumed a meaning; they were made 
fall into place; they assert no more than their due. An artist 
studious of relative keeping in a composition might, in a po 
such as that of Lifford, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, have lost 
in costume; Reynolds, on the contrary, used robes but as 
foils to humanity. A management no less consummate is 
that magnificent portrait of Mansfield, seated in scarlet and 
robes. Reynolds was not to be frightened by reds; when, 
he had to encounter hot colour, he sought not the balance of 
_tives or neutrals, but absolutely outbid what was bright by 
„still brighter. Look how fearlessly does the painter lay on 
pigments! as if he thought thereby to add opulence to his „wor 
His hand played and toyed with his subject; his pencil was swift in 
its sweep, yet his clenching touch could be direct and keen as a sabre 
thrust. The artist, too, had a happy knack of knowing just where to 
leavo off, what to keep slight, aketohy, and suggestive; thus spirit in 
`- execution and transparency of colour are seldom lost in over-elabora- 
tion. These portraits of senators and judges are not surpassed for ' 
easy dignity and quiet power. l 
Reynolds owed his mental culture and his literary skill in no small 
degree to the brilliant company he kept. _ Yet we cannot say that in 
return he treated his intellectual friends to the best of his art. The 
-literary profession had hardly in his day risen to the import of a “fourth 
estato;” at all events, Reynolds, a Whig in name, but a courtier by ` 
nature, reserved the riches of his palette for members of the aristo- 
cracy. His associates and his equals, Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund 
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Burke, and Dr. Johnson, were painted plainly, as with off-hand, 
familiar pencil, that cared not to palliate an error or disguise a weak- 
ness. Johnson was not well pleased thus to be brought down to the 
level of his own humanity. When the Doctor saw his portrait, he 
exclaimed, “ Reynolds may paint himself as deaf as he. chooses, 
but he shall not make me blinking Sam.” Yet at Kensington were 
heads such as those of * Baretti,” tutor in the Thralo family, and 
“ Bartolozzi,” the engraver, which could not be accounted worse for 
the truth-speaking treatment deemed by the painter most consonant 
with the commoners of the land. Admirable, if not inimitable, are 
these two portraits for firmness in form, for individuality in character, 
for decision in handling, and for delicious concords evoked from 
aimple greys, greens, and browns. Reynolds treated grandees, who 
lived sumptuously, with the glittering gold of Venice; on the other 
hand, artista, literary men, and others, who sat like Lazarus at the 
gate of Dives, were clothed in sombre sackcloth, after the manner of 
Rembrandt and Dutch masters. 

Reynolds's most witching manner -was reserved for ladies and 
ə children who sported round their mothers’ knees. At least 
ve such pictures we have marked in the Kensington catalogues, as 
remé for beauty, grace, and delicacy. Specially may we mention 
mpositions,—the one, “ The daughters of Earl Waldegrave,”’ 
ite for grace, fancy, delicacy, sense of beauty and refined art- 
ent; the other, ‘‘ Lady Crewe and Mrs. Bouverie,” seated in a 
» under a tree; a portrpit-picture charming for play of fancy, 
us in colour, tone, light and shade. The greys here are pearly, 
allows and browns golden, the reds as of ruby shining from a 
y place, the blues cool as the morning when breaking into 
y. ‘This supreme art of female portraiture obtained its triumph 
“ The Duchess of Devonshire and her infant Ohild;” a truly glorious 
composition, which, at Kensington, as ten years prior in Manchester, 
‘oreated absolute furor, at least among the very few who kindle into 
enthusiasm at all in the presence of a picture, simply artistic, and 
nothing more. Reynolds here bursts into unwonted rapture, the 
composition lives in movement, the lines are boldly varied yet justly 
balanced, and between figures and background is preserved a perfoct 
correspondence of tone and colour. 

Reynolds, by contact with high and imaginative schools, re- 
deemed portraiture from dull conventionality and. stupid . routine.: 
He sought ever for some plea to pass into a picture of fancy. His 
portraits of Kitty Fisher and Nelly O’Brien are more than portraits. 
“The Fortune-teller” is ardent as Titian. ‘Mra. Sheridan, in 
character of St. Cecilia,” has grace and up-gazing wonder in common 
with Guido. This apotheosis of portraiture soars to a summit in the 
allegorical figure of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragio Muse. Many of the 
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painter’s pictures at Kensington had greater delicacy in tone, more 
tenderness in grays, more of the blush of the rose, and of the purity 
of the lily, but none was its equal as a conception—as a flash of 
thought across the field of imagination. 

Reynolds, however, let us remember, was & portrait painter, and 
little more. His genius extended thus far and no further. Such 
ambitious compositions as “The Death of Cardinal Beaufort” at 
Petworth scarcely escape pitiable failure. My. Wornum, in his 
“Epochs of Painting,” expresses the opinion that this artist—the 
pride of our English school—has been overrated. By some critics, 
undoubtedly, but hardly by those of tho present generation. The 
portraits of Reynolds assuredly can scarcely be overrated. . 

“Reynolds and Romney divide the town,” said Lord Thurlow, “I 
am of the Romney faction.” ‘Certain it is,” writes Northcote, 
“that Sir Joshua was not much employed in portraits after Romney 
grew into fashion.” The style of Romney was indeed well calculated 
to allure the eye by its grace, its witching beauty, its romantic senti- 
ment, and its showy, not to say meretricious colour. “‘ His figures,” 
writes his firm friend, Flaxman, “resembled the antique; the Hm 
wore elegant and finely formed, his drapery was well unde 
Romney has been represented at Kensington by some thirty 
portraits— good, bad, and indifferent. Supremely good after 
kind are five. Thatof Mrs. Inchbald, the actress, a famous 
in her day, is brilliant, though overdone in attitude and abrup 
trast between rosy complexion and grey accessories. “Oo 
Fortescue and her Sister,” if weak, has Grecian grace ; the mel 
the lines is a reminiscence from the classic. “ Mrs. Trench,” moth 
the Archbishop of Dublin, is a head by which Romney may be hig 
esteemed ; the artist has done justice to a face rare for refinemen 
and to features exquisitely chiseled; the whole character is rendered 
with subtle grace and moving melancholy. The exhibition just 
closed also contained two Romneys, which should never be for- 
gotten :— The Countess of Mansfield” is a lady of modern mode, 
posed, as it were, on an ancient Greek vase; subtle is the sense of 
balance, symmetry, and beauty ; the drapery is cast into folds as 
melodious as lines of classic statuary. Few works pertain so ex- 
pressly to the romantic, ideal, yet voluptuous school of portrait 
painting. -Again, in another lovely composition, “The Countess of 
Warwick and her Ohildren,” this romanticist revels in beauty and in 
colour, aims at generic form, and aspires to ideal grace beyond the 
reach of common life. Specially in this composition will be remem- 
bered the loveliness and the beseeching upward gaze of the little girl— 
a figure as near to the simplicity of nature os it was permitted to 
Romney to approach ; as free from affectation as the artist, in his 
mannerism, thought compatible with the exigencies of picture- 
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making. It is sad to reflect how far Romney in his life fell beneath 
the ideal standard of his art; it is melancholy to see how, in his ` 
works, the syren face of Lady Hamilton haunted him in his over- 
throw; how his mind thus became alien to truth; how his days grew 
averse to labour ; and how thus, in the end even, his art was brought 
to seek seductive show, to sell its favours to giddy fashion, and to 
betray the public taste by merest mannerism of pretty tricks. Bom- 
ney’s art lacks the stamina which answers to the standard of moral 








igence look out from liquid and calmly observant eyes; the 
is pure, the whole work has the vigour, health, and flush of 
e In execution it is ready and rapid as a sketch; the artist 
shows his power of drawing, and his indifference to detail— 
ostril, for example, stands for all time an impossibility in 
my. We turn to the portrait of Franklin, remarkable in art 
physiognomy. This work seems to have cost the painter more 
usual pains; in parts it may be sketchy and thin, but nowhere 
oes the artist venture to play at random with so grand a head. 
Gainsborough’s execution, indeed, was often far from the best; it 
seemed, to use a simile suggested by Reynolds, as the ‘language of a 
man having much to say worthy of a hearing, but who had not 
acquired the art of precise and expressive diction. Gainsborough’s 
natural gifts were certainly in excess of his opportunities; he was in 
great degree a self-made painter; foreign travel had nover given 
extent to his vision, or range and variety to his treatment. To the 
last his pencil failed of becoming an apt or. accurate instrument to 
the expression of form ; the strokes of his brush were often purposeless 
hap-hazard scratches. He slashed in a head as a drawing-master 
would knock in a foreground of stones, grass, and weeds: his wigs 
were of vegetative growth; they seemed as if transplanted from a 
neighbouring market-garden. Still, it must be admitted that Gains- 
borough’s pictures are built up, and seem to grow together like a 
creation in nature; they never fall discordantly apart. On the 
contrary, head, hands, figure, drapery; landscape, and other back- 
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ground accessories are brought into keeping as the outgrowth of one 
mind. This survey of seventy-eight works makes us love the artist 
and the man all the more. Gainsborough was reconciled with 
Reynolds on his deathbed, and the impression, says the President, in 
his well-known discourse, “left by this last interview upon my mind 
was that the painter’s regret at losing life was principally the regret 
of leaving his art.” i 
Portrait painting has never recovered the death of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, and Romney ; though Raeburn, a contemporary, pro- 
longed, at loast for Scotland, the reign of a manner vigorous and 
manly. Raeburn’s own head, painted by himself, reconciles the 
strong contrasts of Rembrandt with the deep conoords of Venice—a 
problem in. the art of portrait painting which Reynolds strove to 
solve. Scotland has, from the earliest times, sought with something 
more than indifferent success to sustain a school of portrait painting 
distinct from that of England. On the death of Raeburn, Wilkie 
was appointed limner to the King, and with what credit Sir David 
acquitted himself in his post may be judged by a coarsely pretentious 
portrait of “the First Gentleman in Europe,” “ in Highland costume 
fall length, ‘and of heroic size.” The painter of “ The P 
Wedding,” when he distended himself to “heroic” dimensio 
scarcely escaped ridicule. Upon Sir Watson Gordon subseque 
devolved the duty of painting the celebrities of Edinburgh. O 
whole, Scotland, for the last half-century, has been more fo 
than England in her portrait painters. 
Reynolds raved to the last about Michael Angelo; yet, w 
worldly wisdom which seldom forsook him, ho left to others 
practice of the grand style. High art in England has never fin 
cially risen above starvation level; not even in portraiture could, 
blankot schoo), in costume of Roman senator, pay ita way. Yet 
Fuseli, Barry, Northoote, Opie, West, Haydon, are known to have ' 
oocasionally deviated into nature, and portraits they condescended to 
paint, provided only they were permitted to cast a toga over the 
shoulder of a friend, to robe a man, however homely, in trappings of 
high art, to throw a historic gait into the walk of everyday life, and 
to cast the shadow of tragedy over the world at large. It is 
melancholy to see how portraits by these men, thus pretentious, serve 
but to mark the decadence’of the day. Fuseli clothed his sitters in 
fustian ; Barry in buckram; Northcote brutalised the head he would 
_ make sublimo; Opie spoilt nature by leaving out her delicacy ; Weat, 
in painting a figure, mistook his aitter for one of the Twelve Apostles, 
or for the Roman matron “ Agrippina,” bearing the ashes of Germa- 
nicus; while Haydon, in portraits as in ambitious compositions, refused. 
to go to nature, because he expected nature to go to him. Thus the 
school of portrait painting addicted to high art has ever come to 
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grief; and the more is the pity, because portraiture is all tho better 
for the elevation high art can impart. 

Titian, Raphael, Velasquez, Wandyke, Rubens, even Remis 
all brought into portrait painting the largeness of treatment, the 
intellectual insight, and the dignity which pertain to art in her 
stately sphere. But the art thus to ennoble must be truly high, 
not high art falsely so called. We hope the time may not be distant 
when portrait painting shall rise above narrowness and exclu- 
aiveness, when it may become part of a greater whole, one mani- 
festation among many of an art universal and all-embracing. 
The Royal Academy has contained pictures by Millais, Wells, and 
others, which promise to the portraiture of the future wide artistio 
range. 

Little more requires to be added in order to bring the history of 
portrait painting down to the very day in which we live. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence has been represented by eighty-four portraita, which by 
turns displayed his ments and defecta.: Several hgve enjoyed no slight 
popularity in their timo, such as those of Queen Caroline and 
rincess Charlotte, Sir Samuel Romilly, Arthur Wellesley, Viscount 
astlereagh, Sir Humphry Davy, Master Lambton, Tom Moore, 
1 Grey, Marquis of Lansdowne, &. We have, however, failed 
d at Kensington the famed portraits of Pius VII. and of 
inal Gonsalvi, in the Waterloo Gallery, Windsor. The mere- 
us mannerism, the chalky crudeness, the pink brilliancy of this 
pular painter, have become proverbial; a portrait by Lawrence 
rge IY. in the Vatican were sufficient to hold the English 
ool up to ridicule in the face of Europe. Nevertheless, Lawrence 
redeeming points. Few painters could fashion an eye 
ith more precision, or give to a mouth or a nostril nicer curve. 
John Burnet, in his “ Hints on Portrait Painting,” declares that no 
artist excels Lawrence in the beauty of a female eye, in the delicate 
variety of ita outline, in the lustrous brilliancy of the high light in 
contact with the dark pupil, in the finish of form, the modulation of 
chiaroscuro, the trembling thread of fluid hanging on the under eyelid. 
Burnet winds up this discriminative criticism by the remark that 
the only fault that can possibly be found is that the eye thus robs 
the other features of their due place and importanoe, that it scarcely 
keeps its situation within the orbit. 

Of the five Presidents of the Royal Academy, Eastlake alone was 
unrepresented in these portrait galleries, save by his own head, 
painted by another hand. Sir Martin Shee and Sir Francis Grant, 
of course, shine with a certain pale light—the rushlight of genius, 
The present President holds his own in these galleries, as o star 
of about second or third magnitude. Yet his portraits of Macau- 
lay and of Ohancellor Wilde are studious in modelling and pro- 
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nounced in character beyond the painter's wont. Other portrait 
painters of our day are known too well, or belong too exclusively _ 
to our own times for balance of comparative ariticiam. Still we 
may say that deliverance is already obtained from the time of 
inanity and bathos, when royalty was reduced to Winterhalter and 
Hayter. Sir Watson Gordon stands out honestly and true in contrast 
with such pretence. The head of Professor Wilson by this painter 
is, as a study of character, grand; yet was Gordon prosaic, he had 
little artistic resource or versatility—white for head and hands, and 
black for all besides, was his invariable receipt for a portrait. His 
pictures have no out-look, no vision over nature, no opening upon 
space, no reach of horizon or sky. Within his limits, however, ' 
Gordon was manly, vigorous, and true. We may also mention for 
exceptional merit the crayons of Richmond; wondrous in play of 
hand; incomparable for taste, dexterity, and insight of character. 
We may likewise quote portraits by Watts, which, if ruddy and 
crude in excess of colour, open to the school of the future vistas of 
Venetian harmony. On the whole, portrait painting has at this 













Did space permit, it were interesting to scan carefully the po 
of men marked by genius, to consider how far and in what 
shining talents declare themselves in the features. We conf 
have been a little disappointed in thé result of the survey we 
taken. When we have considered that these galleries contain 
heads of well-nigh all the men illustrious in the land, it has 
to us not a little surprising that talent did not make itself 
conspicuous on the surface of the canvas. To account for 
anomaly is not altogether easy. Something, no doubt, is to be lai 
to the charge of the insufficiency of art; certain portraits are 
notoriously inadequate. Thus it may be questioned, for example, 
whether any existing picture does justice to either the face or the 
genius of Shakspeare. Again, something may be said on the 
inability of any painting to unfold the changing panorama of the 
mind: while the volume of an author’s collected works is a fair 
epitome of the varying thought of half a century—a lucid history 
of an intellect in its moods of wit or melancholy, in its growth and 
maturity—a« portrait, on the contrary, can but glance at a character 
for an instant of time. Hence the likeness placed opposite to 
the title-page of a book often brings to a reader some alight dis- 
content. A word, too, may be added concerning a certain break- 
down in nature, if wo may be permitted the expression—an 
occasionally strange want of correspondence between mind and face. 
Thus thoughts which gain brilliant utterance in words, seem clouded 
and eclipsed when they would shine on the surface of the outward 
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form; or, to change the metaphor, this contradiction between inward 
character and outward features is like unto the lack of sequence found 
in certain palladian buildings of Italy: within may be a church, - 
symmetric in form, glowing in harmony of colour; while without 
rises a façade, which is but a mask and a sham, left, perchance, 
by the architect unfinished—a fragment and a wreck. Such is many 
a face which great characters have been doomed to wear through ye 
in disguise of their better selves. 

Yet after making much allowance for anomalies above indicated, 
we incline to think that, on the whole, these portrait galleries have 
tended to confirm the belief that genius does shine in the face, and 
that even, through wide induction, might be gained a sound basis to 
the science of physiognomy. A cursory glance over our notes in the 
Kensington catalogues at once brings out prominently some forty heads 
wherein may be read as in the pages of an open book, the deeds and 
the thoughts that made the owners of these heads illustrious. There 
are certain brains which by size, certain features which by breadth 
and power, bespeak sure intellectual command. Among the heads 
hich in portrait galleries stand out with more than accustomed 
roe and mental capacity are Sir Thomas More, Shakspeare, Milton, 
mwell, Hobbes, Locke, Newton, Izaak Walton, Jeremy Bentham, 
Professor Wilson. 
be persuaded of what worth may lie in a brain, a person need 
from the portraits of the Protector to those of hereditary 
. The grand, capacious head of Cromwell is no less a study and 
than his character. Professor Wilson’s magnificent portrait 
not easy to pass without remark: the head admits of several in- 
retations ; it is almost too massive for the light literature where- 
ith it is identified. The explanation of any apparent discrepancy 
seems to lie in the presence of a masterful physique, in the union of a 
bold intellect and vagrant fancy with a framework worthy of a wrestler 
or a prizefighter. The faces of Cowper and of Keble—the one shadowed ’ 
in melancholy, the other placid as an evening aky without a cloud— 
are severally sensitive as a poet’s fancy is wont to be :. these features 
pulsate under the play of passing thought, which breaks over the sur- 
face into ripples and sparkling lights, and then again settles into a 
calm, which mirrors nature’s placid beauty. Cowper’s face, timid and 
sħrinking from observation, is curiously like to his own tame hare— 
the most timorous and tender of creatures. In looking at this 
portrait we recall lines written on receipt of “My Mother’s Picture ;” 
—“ tho meek intelligence of those dear eyes ;” “O that those lips 
had language.” Likewise Wordsworth’s face serves as a title-page 
or table of contents to his works—refleotive, simple-minded, prosaic, 
slow. Patient and resigned is that pensive and pendent head, 
which plaintively seems to murmur, in reproof, “ Vex not thou 
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the poets mind with thy shallow wit,” &. We pass on, and 
encounter the light artillery of Tom Moore, fired at a volley from 
his sarcastic lip; and many other phases of the poetic mind ‘we 
mark, in visible type, upon these walls: Campbell, whose features 
sparkle as his lines scintillate ; Byron, scarcely Byronic, save in the 
collar; and poor Shelley, who looks out from the canvas more like 
"a spirit than a mortal clothed in flesh, shrinking from contact with 
the rude world as his own “ Sensitive Plant.” 

. The genius of woman, too, it ‘is interesting to scan upon. these 
walls. The notion that women have no distinctive character, but are 
all alike, is here at once refuted; witness the contrast between the 
portraits of Nell Gwynne or Nelly O’Brien and the head of Mary 
Wollstonecraft! How reverence for'female worth grows as we gaze 
on faces such as those of Mra. Hallam, mother of the historian, Mrs. 
Trench, mother of the Archbishop of Dublin, Mra. Delany, Hannah 
More, and Elizabeth Fry! The foregoing speculations on the 
physiognomy of portraiture might admit of greater exactitude and 
further extension. Such inquiries can still, though under some dis- 
advantage, be prosecuted with the aid of the all but complete seri 
of photographs published from these portrait galleries. 

A few general remarks on portrait painting as an art may 
our paper to a conclusion. We have already intimated that 
kings, lords, and commons seldom honoured Titian, V 
Raphael, or even Rubens and Rembrandt, with sittings | 
our portrait galleries fall somewhat below the standards of 
nental collections. Still, the student will have found at Kensi 
works of highest order, whence he may deduce, if he choose, 
whole philosophy of his art. He will have seen that a portrait 
something more than a map, something of deeper aignificance th 
a piece of tapestry or furniture ; he will learn, in short, how a portrait 
may become better than a dry catalogue of characteristics ; how it may 
be made a full epitome of life; and thus rising to the import of a 
biography, a history, or a drama, gain the regard of the artist, 
the antiquary, and the physiognomist. Students in these galleries 
will learn how consummate artists such as Holbein, Antonio More, 
Vandyke, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, &o., acquired mastery 
over the human countenance, so that, in the end, they could use the 
features as symbols of character, as visible language for the expression 
of invisible thought. 

In the Kensington galleries it is instructive to note how these 
several artists have made acquaintance with the geography of the 
the human countenance, how they have, as it were, mapped out the 
kingdom of mind, and determined, as on a chart, how the features 
shall stand in the great commonwealth of human character. 
Painters have, according.to their predilections, done honour to each 
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feature in turn—the forehead, the nose, and the chin, the eyes, and 
the mouth have severally been recognised as independent members, 
exercising vital functions in the mental economy. Some artista, it 
will be observed, such as Holbein, are strong in what may be termed 
the hard anatomies of the face; tho forehead, the eye-socket, the 
cheek-bone are by them pronounced with firmness, while over the 
remaining features presides fixity of purpose, and even the mouth is 
immobile to emotion. Other artista there are, of an opposite bent, 
who have not so much admiration for the stern command of a fore- 
head as loving sympathy for the liquid softness of an eye and the 
moving tenderness of a mouth. It is curious to observe how painters 
of the North, born to hard nature, gre prone to paint hard anatomies ; 
and how artists who have lived under smiling suns are even in the 
portrait of a face tender and passionate. In our portrait galleries 
we feel at once persuaded. that Vandyke and Reynolds must have 
formed their styles in Italy; their portraits are emotional as 
the South; their flesh tissues are soft in true Italian morbidezza ; 

e mouths they draw, whether closed, parted, speaking, or curved as 
















ita, or floating in ether. On the whole, we think that to this 

jonal school of portraiture has been committed the empire of 
ind. l 

in, in these galleries, it is interesting to mark after what 
manners different artists have -disposed of a whole-length 
, have“managed a composition when complex, and treated 
ht and shade, play of line and colour, a picture as a whole. 

the early rise of portraiture a “full length,” no leas than a 

full face;” presented difficulties not to be overcome. Indeed 

me artista even down to our own days, Lawrence for example, 

seem never to have Jearnt how, in a becoming manner, to dispose 

of legs and arms upon canvas. When a figure is reduced to a 

last dilomma, painters have been accustomed to throw in a classio 

column, or a conventional curtain, by way of support. Indeed 

artists not a few, who may have mastered heads and hands find 

full-length figures wholly unmanageable. Sir Watson Gordon, for 

example, did not show one standing figure that could have passed 

muster on parade. Reynolds had barely sufficient academio training 
to surmount the difficulties involved. Vandyke, perhaps, was the 

only artist in the Kensington galleries who proved himself able to 

throw a full-length into easy grace and perfect pose. It has been 

well said of these matchless figures that they look as if they had been 

the moment before in motion—had jast stopped an instant, and 
would move on again, the picture completed. Vandyke, too, 

was proverbially adroit in’ the management of the hands; yet at 
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Kensington it became again apparent how grace of attitude do- 
generated in his figures into positive affectation. Vandyke treated 
hands decoratively ; they hung as pendent lines in a generak com- 
position of ornament, and being too nervelesas to wield a sword or 
ply a pen, were of no earthly use, save as graceful adjuncts to a 
picture. By innumerable examples before us, it is again proved, 
that in portraiture the hands are only second in importance to the 
face. In fact, in a portrait well brought together, the whole figure, 
from: the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, stands without 
schism—one motive governs ita unity. Among English paintera we 
incline to think that Reynolds has best complied with these complex 
conditions. It has heen said, however, that while portraits by Titian 
are like the people themselves, and while portraits by Yandyke are 
as pictures from the life, portraits by Reynolds are but as reflections 
of people passing before a mirror. 

Thus we have seen after what fashion various artists have treated 
the “human face divine.” Even in portraiture is maintained th 
distinction between high and low art, between a literal and an id 
treatment. Among the Greeks it was said that Dionysius pain 
men as they are, Pauson men worse than they are, and Polygn 
men better than they are. Reynolds, too it is well known, ta 
the doctrine of general ideas, and his portraits accordingly show 
by discarding disqualifying accident, he gave liberal version 
human countenance, seized on its generic types, and made 
conspicuous by noble traits. In the present day, in spite 
warning of Rochefoucault, our heroes are painted by their 
The portraits, however, passed under review, prove that the 
of Reynolds, and the practice of Polygnotus are right; the 
examples of the art reconcile treatments individual and generic, 
unite in a common aim realistic and ideal schools. 

We leave these galleries with mingled feelings of gratitude and 
regret; gratitude to the managers who have done so well, to the 
artists who have painted many glorious pictures, and to the great 
men and women of past ages who, by birth and the culture of noble 
faculties, made their faces good and beauteous, symbols of what 
humanity may in flesh attain unto,—-pictures in life as now in death. 

These three consecutive collections we owe to the honoured states- 
man of the house of Derby, who incited the authorities at Ken- 
sington to the enterprise now brought to a successful close by these 
words :—“T have long thought that a national portrait exhibition, 
chronologically arranged, might not only possess great historical 
interest, by bringing together portraits of all the most eminent con- 
temporaries of their respective eras, but might also serve to illustrate 
* the progress and the condition of various periods of British art.” 

J. BEAVINGTON ÅTKINBON. 
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Alediavel Prenokers and HHedievel Preaching. By the Rev. J. AL 
Naty, M.A, London: J. and O, Morey. 1866. 

Post-meduaval Preachers. By 8. Bakiwe-GouLp, MA. London: 
Ruvingtoma. 1265, 

Papers on Precchog. By a Wyrm. London: Bell and 
Dailiy. 1864. 





Te chronic recalcitration against the sermon is once more finding 
free scope in the newspapers. The‘old grievance that hearers 

have no right of interpellation is again rising to the surface. 

“ Misere oognosoe prasmia rixe, 
Bi rixa est ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.” 

And a very specious grievance it is, although one may doubt whether 
the prospect of redress would not still more dismay the aggrieved par- 
ties, because it would involve their being unearthed from the corners of 
their pews, and bestowing an attention by no means consonant with 
modern indifference. For the verbal meaning, and, we believe, the 
early practice of the institution of preaching, —the words suAla and 
“Bermo” both involving the idea of conversation in the first inten- 
tion, and only by a natural transition coming to be applied to the 
assembling of Ohristians to hear the word of exhortation, the homily, 
sermon, or ‘‘ concio,” —give colour to the belief that in the Apostolic 
times the sermon was not limited on each occasion to a single 
preacher; but that ecclesiastics, and even laymen, were wont to 
take up the thread of a discourse where the first speaker left it, and 
handled the matter in hand as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
By degrees it was found more convenient to adopt the more orderly ` 
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fashion of a single preacher, the rest of those who came together 
being strictly his audience.” 

Apply this remedy, suggested by a primitive state of things, to the 
enforced silence in our churches during sermon time. Let there be a 
recurrence to the quasi-catechetical form of sermon. No doubt a 
greater amount of scriptural knowledge, and a deeper insight into 
the science of theology, will be necessary, at all events, for hearers. 
But, doubtleas, those who clamour against the present state of 
things will rise to the occasion ; or, if not, cease their objurgation. 
There can, we are persuaded, be no surer check to the clamour at the 
preacher’s immunity from interruption, than to introduce those who 
raise it to some evening service, where catechising stands in lieu of 
sermon, and to pass on to them euch questions as are too hard for the 
children. After a few turns at this they would be fain to acquiesce in 
the hebdomadal half-hour during which they listen, or make as though 
they did so, to the foolishness of preaching, and cease to agitate for a 
licence, seen at length to cut both ways. 

But milder remedies should be first exhausted, and before resortin 
to extreme measures, prudence would dictate the expediency 
removing all possible drawbacks, ‘and rendering that which is 
as strong and censure-proof as we know how. ‘There have 
provocations in time past, and those should clearly be minimiz 
the end that, as of old, the sermon may evoke other Christian. 
besides the “ patience” which, George Herbert says, is “ God’s 
when the preacher fails to-hold his hearers’ attention. There have 
been weaknesses, and these require fortifymg. Can any suggestions `^, 
be offered, which may remove valid objections, and repair such 
breaches as through time and inaction have found their stealthy way 
into our strongholds? . 

Wo think there may, and the points where improvement is feasible 
will suggest themselves under the twofold division of manner and 
matter. At first sight the former head would appear susceptible of 
much handling, and many subdivisions; but it is in reality the least 
important of the two, An awkward delivery, a gauche manner, 
spoils, it will be said, many an excellent discourse. Dut, on the 
other hand, it will be remembered that a good address and a popular 
carriage may, after all, be accessory to the imposture of borrowed 
wares. If the lion is a little rough, he is surely better than the ass 
in his skin ; and if the matter, that which is beneath the surface; be 
what it should be, the manner or outward garnishing ought to be a 
secondary consideration. The more so, perhaps, because experience 
teaches that not all the theatrical arts, nor lessons in elocution, nor 
practised graces, which a fashionable preacher acquires, at the cost of 









* See “Homiliarium Patristicum.” Pelt ct Rheinwald. Berolini. 1829. Introduo- 
tion, p. 3 
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infinite pains, can oufmatch that powerful corrival to them, the 
simple gift of earnestness. An Englishman, it is often said, never 
knows where to put his hands. But let him be so much in earnest 
in his subject as to forget his awkwardness, and his action is almost 
certain to become more effective, because more natural, than if it had 
been studied for hours before a looking-glass. The preacher ve 
whilst speaking, can realize to the full the couplet— 
“ I preached, as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying men to dying men,” 

has that about him which insures natural eloquence, and evokes 
force and impressiveness a thousand times more ‘telling with his 
hearers than any adventitious graces. We remember a famous 
Oambridge preacher, whose teaching was enforced by something very 
like sledge-hammer action; but his words were not words that ever 
fell to the ground: and those who at first dropped into St. Mary’s 
for curiosity sake, found their steps reverting thither Sunday after 
Sunday, and came, in after yeara, to the conclusion that with no 

reacher’s name could they more truly associate the ideal of pulpit 

oquence. But perhaps the chief reason for setting secondary 
store by manner is, that it is purely a thing of art, and is concerned 
with the mere outside gloss. It can trick .out a counterfeit. It is 
extremely valuable to those among the lazier sort of parsons, who 
are still in the habit of dealing in “lepores alieni;”’ nor lees so to 
those who avail themselves of that still baser and more worthless 
ware, the lithographed document, which “ habitans in sicco” cannot 
fail to detect by the creaking of silver paper, in pulpits where it is in 
vogue. Of this latter article we forbear to speak as it deserves, because, 
though often the product of some hireling scribbler lying under a 
ban which is the result of his°own slackness, it does sometimes 
happen to be the work of the late-racked brains of an ill-paid 
chaplain, fain to eke out his wretched stipend by ministering to the 
idleness of a luxurious richer brother. It may be that the picture is 
better kept under a veil. Why should we uncover the nakedness of 
the land? But while copied sermons (which, by the way, are recog- 
nized, and even to a certain extent justified, by St. Ohrysostom), and 
boughten * sermons, to the best of our knowledge a comparatively 
modern invention, are rendered possible by toleration, it is, perhaps, 
neither wise nor just to magnify the importance of “manner,” which 
may be present witb one who passes off these cheats upon his hearers, 
but wanting to the honest origmal thinker who draws upon the 
treasury of his own study and research. To borrow an expression 

+ Chrysost. de Secardot., v. o. 1. p. 158, Cooper's Translation. In 1803 advertise- 


ments of sermons for sale wero clothed in Latm (Southey’s Comm.-Place Book, second 
series, p. 108), a token that the trade was then ilicit and secret. 
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fein Earle’s “ Microoosmography,” the discourse of the latter “is 
substance, not all rhetoric, and he utters more things than words: 
his speech is not helped with inforced action, but the matter helps 
itself.” Nor can any portraiture of preachers of the former stamp 
hit off the features of a modern cultivator of manner at the expense 
of matter more exaotly than the same witty observer of two centuries 
ago, when he writes that the— 


“Labour of his sermon is chiefly in his Jungs; and ‘the only thing he 
has made in it himself is the faoss. His action is all passion, and his speech 
interjections. He will not draw his handkerchief out of his place, nor blow 
his nose without ‘discretion. His commendation is that he never looks 
upon book, and indeed he was never used to it.”* 


. Yet, while denying the first place to manner (as embracing action 
and so much of eloquence as consists in externals), we should err in 
according to it no place at all. That would be to assert that a 
slovenly indifference bespoke the merit of honest unstudiedness, and 
that a hugger-mugger jerking-out of words and sentences was 
best mode of doing justice to authentic composition. There can 
no denying that grace and eloquence are high secondary gifts, gif 
which it is neither sin nor shame to improve and cultivate. Only it 
should be observed that a very valid substitute for them is “ earnest- 
: ness,” if indeed it can be called a substitute, and not rather in itself 
grace and eloquence in their natural and genuine form. This has 
nothing in it akin to affectation, the sham which apes it. This 
can hardly, in any case, degenerate into buffoonery. Not so the 
tricks and artifices which in most ages have debased a great deal of 
pulpit oratory, the over-acted motion, the systematized modulations 
of voice, the periodical cough, and the like. In Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
amusing introduction to his ‘ Post-Medisval Preachers,” we read of 
MS. notes in the margin of an old sermon delivered at Bruges about 
` a.D. 1500 to this effect: “Sit down,—stand up,—mop yourself,— 
ahem! ahem!—now shriek like a devil!’ + Considering the 
difficulty of this last trick save in one school, and that of the lowest 
stamp, one would have thought the direction superfluous. -But Mr. 
Gould quotes a mediwval legend about an evil spirit preaching in a 
monastery after he had become a full brother, and depicting the 
terrors of hell with the graphio power of an eye-witness, so that, 
after all, shrieking in the prescribed fashion may have been trans- 
missive! But, to be serious, besides earnestness of manner, philoso- 
phers and rhetoricians have long ago found out yet another means 
of conciliating the attention of an audience, potent as the highest 
gift of eloquonce—the impression of sincerity created by a life 
consistent with the lessons taught. No ornament can garnish: a 


,  * Barlo’s “Microcosmography,” p. 7. 
. t “ Post-Medimval Pieachers,” p. 12, 80. 
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discourse so effectively as this: whereas the sermon, which notoriously 
lacks this predisposing element of conviction, serves, it may be, for 
immediate display, but fails of permanent effect and of solid results. 
In a popular assembly it is rare indeed to find attempts made to 
interrupt the “ gravem pietate virum.” Least of all would any seek 
to take his words out of his mouth, when he occupies the pulpit. 
Such an one will frequently gain for a very ordinary discourse the 
heed of those who venerate his character, whilst, if there be real 
ability in his preaching, the influence of his words can scarcely be 
over-estimated, ‘ Men look at a man out of the pulpit to see what 
he is worth in it ” (Cecil). 

But it is time to proceed to the question of matter. And this cannot 
be so much as broached in the present day without leading, firat and 
foremost, to the topic of quantity. It is undeniable that a great revo- 
lution has taken place in the feeling of congregations upon this; and 
that, whereas at the beginning of this century, people were apt to 
to be ecandalized at a short discourse, most intelligent and devout 
8, nowadays, are in favour of short sermons and services. 
d if this is the opinion of earnest church-goers, still mere must it 
that of casual hearers, whom it should be the aim of preaching to 
bring into the fold by the gentle compulsion of periodical appeals. 
That such were compelled to come in by the Scriptural learning of 
Beveridge and the honied eloquence of Jeremy Taylor, must have 
been due rather to the quality than the quantity of the preacher's 
words. One marvels how some of these sermons were sat through, 
and resolves the question by envying the digestion of old-fashioned 
hearers. But—one thing is certain—such length is out of the 
question in these days. St. Patrick, as the story goea, went through 
tho four Gospels in one discourse, which lasted three days and three 
nights, though his hearers thought that but one day had passed. It 
should be added, in a parenthesis, that St. Bridget, who was ono of 
his audience, was obliged to take a nap. ‘This we take to be a first- 
rate instance of preaching in excess. The opposite extreme may be 
illustrated by the dictum of another Irishman, our great Duke of 
Wellington, who, when asked “what a sermon should be about,” 
responded, “about ten minutes.” The Abbé Mullois, chaplain to 
the present Emperor of the French, is said to draw the line at seren 
minutes. It is the part of prudence to steer a middle course, with a 
leaning in this particular instance to the defect rather than the 
excess ; and he who in these days would achieve success as a preacher, 
cannot do better than study how to throw fire, life, vigour, tenderness 
of appeal, into a discourse warranted not to exceed the half-hour. 
The great aim is clearly to rivet the attention of an audience. No 
preacher need sigh to think how little is his measure of sucoeas, if, 
looking round his congregation, he finds most eyes set in the direc- 
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tion of the pulpit, for he may fairly infer that the ears are attracted 
to the same quarter. How, then, is this riveting to be effected P - 
—how is this attention to be held fast, by the space of half an hour, 
which, as has been said, we reckon the modern “ne plus ultra,” and 
which has good ancient sanction likewise, seeing ‘that St. Ambrose 
said of a sermon: “ Semi-horm tempus communiter non excedat P” 

We are not going to dilate on the necessity that a good sermon 
should be soundly and convincingly reasoned out. Of course it is 
premised that the preacher will observe Selden’s advice, and “ first 
use his logic, then his rhetoric.”* That logio, too, according to the 
same authority, “must be natural, or it is worth nothing at all.” 
Taking the logic for granted, how are we to lay out: our rhetoric to 
best advantage? Of course, in the above-stated limits, there is no 
room for waste of words. It will be good economy to be brief, even 
in the text. A short half-verge, even a couple of words, will set people 
thinking; whereas the rehearsal of ‘the first and three following 
verses,” is apt to operate as a sop to the somnolent, who will be on 
the high road to the land of Nod before the preacher has reached his 
application. 

Besides being short, it should be striking, and not commonp 
unless, indeed, the preacher is certain that he can enforce a com- 
monplace text by arguments that are not so. If “well begun is 
half done,” the preacher who propounds a novel and raro text has 
already made one step towards success; whereas a trite text is both 
in itself “ nothing new,” and therefore unattractive to change-loving 
human nature; and, furthermore, runs the risk of clashing with the 
last or nearest preacher. A church-opening of some few years ago 
is strongly imprinted on our memory by the fact that both the preachers 
of the day had unwittingly drawn their text from the same psalm. 
And this was not all: the special preachers, of the succeeding Sunday 
had had recourse to the same. Two, if not three of the four had hit 
on the same verse ; and number four, having “sat under” his three 
brethren with constantly-increasing uneasiness, was at last driven to 
put a new “mane and tail” to his far above average discourse. But 
though a text is likely to be the better for being out-of-the-common, 
it is by no means safe to let fancy have too free scope m selection. 
It is hard to suppose that the Franciscan friar who, having fallen 
down the pulpit-steps, and exposed a pair of bare and brawny legs, 
employed his recovered position in extemporizing on the text, “ Tell 
the vision to no man,” could have effected anything more than the 
merriment of his audience at the outset. Harder still to conceive that 
he was able in a discourse so commenced to work his hearers round 
to sober earnestness. We had rather not believe the current story 


* “Table Talk,” p. 129. 
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of a funeral-sermon on the text, “ The beggar died.” It is meddling 
with edge-tools, indeed, to import sarcasm and bitter wit into the 
pulpit. Dr. Neale, however, has an anecdote of a medimval preacher, 
who, wanting to teach his hearers the necessity of an “ ecclesia 
discens,” as well as “docens”—lay-people as well aa clergy—took 
up his text from the Book of Job: “The oxen were ploughing, and 
the asses feeding beside them.” Such eccentricity in texts should be 
avoided; but, with this proviso, a brief and rare text is no bed start. 
Old preachers were fond of taking their texts from hymns and songs 
and even secular books. A modern fashion has been introduced of 
taking two texts or verses from different places of Soripture, and 
throwing them together for the purpose of contrast or coincidence. 
This may sometimes answer, but it looks like affectation ; and perhaps 
there are better ways of comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 
But—the text having been launched—“ what next, and what 
nextP” The authority of Simeon lays down some such order as 
this :—(i.) The exordium, or text explained in your own words, with 
contrasts and points of likeness or unlikeness. (ii.) Heads of discourse, 
hich should be two at least and four at most. (iii) Little heads. 
(iy.) Application, first to the unregenerate and then to the regenerate. 
But the slightest experience will ayouch that anything like rigid. 
adherence to so stiff a formula would either drive away a congrega- 
tion or else send it to sleep. It is not desirable that hearers should 
know to a nicety whither they are being led; and, as it ware, note 
the milestones on the road with an eye to the end of the journey. 
They are prone enough to take a hint from those tantalizing words 
“lastly,” “in fine,” and “to conclude ;” and real skill and eloquence 
will be better developed in ignoring these indicators, and so beguiling 
the voyage to those whom they teach, that they may reach the shore’ 
before they wot of its nearness. To this end it is well to avoid, or at 
any rate disguise, the systematic divisions which were formerly in 
vogue, and to trust to some such general mapping of the subject as is 
suggested by the Scriptural interpretation and personal application 
of the text. Let the foundation be well laid and strengthened with 
needful props of doctrine and interpretation, and it will be easy to 
build upon it the substructure of what “is good to the use of edi- 
fying.” And the more imperceptible the stages, the more certain 
will be the coherence of the fabrio.. Each part should be welded into 
that which goes before it, but the jointings and compactings need not 
be the leas perfect because invisible to the casual observer. Writers 
on preaching are apt to contrast the familiarity of the old divines 
with Scripture and that of modern preachers, to the disadvantage of 
the latter; and doubtless the mediævals and post-mediwyala had it 
more at their fingers’ ends than the clergy of our day. Dr. Neale 
VoL, IX. P 
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makes the proportion of texta quoted by a medimval preacher as ten, 
to one of a modern, and argues from it the superior grasp of a theo- 
logian in the former case. One is told too, that the ancient sermon 
contained “many thoughts in few words;” whereas the modern * 
“ deals in many words and few thoughts.”* But‘ this, though to a 
certain extent true, is not to be set entirely to the wrong side of our 
account. The practical question, after all, is, “ What will the hearers 
bear?” In these days it would require wondrous persuasivenees to 
keep the attention to long strings of taxts, especially since these may 
be presumed to be less needful of quotation to an age whiclr has free 
access to the Bible. And as for what may be called “pregnant 
sermons,” the danger, with our narrow margin of time, is likely to 
be that too much will be left in the form of hint and allusion, whereas 
we seem to have come to the sound conclusion that plain, outright 
preaching is best adapted to our matter-of-fact generation. We read 
of some old preachers who surfeited their hearers with too abundant 
and varied a supply of food—an “embarras de richesses”—and if 
the danger of such repletion were enhanced by curtailment of the 
meal-time, it is obvious that the issue would be doubly hazardous. 
Probebly in these days it is better to work out one idea well, 
impressing it as directly and simply as we may. There is no reason 
to be afraid of the dreadful word “ding-dong,”’ if teaching enforced 
with singleness of scope is rendered palatable by a diversified manner 
of illustration. The juvenile critic who went home from church and 
told his mother that there was no difficulty in recollecting the text, 
for that the preacher never let him forget it for a minute, uncon- 
sciously testified to his parson’s ability to gauge the requirements of 
a modern congregation; for too much pains cannot be bestowed upon. 
“holding hearers tight in hand, and harking them back from time 
to time from their excursions of thought. A sermon should be like 
a picture—olear, consistent, uniform, uncrowded, and outspoken—the 
main subject being so prominent that the details do not distract 
attention from it. Its reinforcement will not nauseate, if skilfully 
conducted. It is repetition of cant phrases and hackneyed common- 
places, that have done duty in a-hundred sermons, which is so dis- 
tasteful, that our ears will have none of it. But can the “one idea 
at a time” be worked with variety of treatment? Certainly! ifs 
wrinkle or two are borrowed from the old preachers, and if we put 
off our buckram and our laziness simultaneously. At first sight it 
seams a bold thing to aver that our sermons might be a great deal 
- more “dramatic” than they are; but the statement is not unrea- 


* Of Mathias Faber, a post-modimval preacher, it is said thet each of his sermons 
has as many suggestive remarks as would be found in a month issuing from a modern 
pulpit—Baring-Gould,"p. 101, 
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sonable, if we distinguish between “theatrical” and “dramatic.” 
Stage action and gesture have been already repudiated under the 
head of manner, but there can be no reason why the stage should 
monopolize the power of “turning our ears into eyes.” The Athenian 
dramatists, so far as wo can see at this distance of time, taught more 
of theology than their priesta and soothsayers. And theirs was the 
preaching which told upon men’s minds; nor can we calculate what 
might, at any period, be the effect of enforcing sound morality and 
true religion through the medium of the stage. Why, indeed, should 
the stage have it all its own way?—especially when, as now, it 
imports French morality, and abdicates its high function as an engine 
of sound teaching P If the clergy would consent to be so far dramatic 
as to throw themselves, in thought and imagination, into the sacred 
history on which they comment, and to speak of it as of a scene 
actually present—an action in which preacher and hearers alike have 

a living interest—audiences might be brought to hang upon a speaker’s 
lips with the same breathless absorption wherewith they follow the 
cidenta of a first-rate play. To this power it was that Whitefield, 
ng moderns, was indebted for the spell with which he bound, not 
only the massea, but, if current rumour in his day is to be trusted, 
refined and fashionablo hearers. It was the same vivid presentation 
of his topic to the mind’s eye which characterized Paolo Segneri, in 
the seventeenth century, who, if he desired to illustrate the likelihood 
of a man’s dying as he had lived, threw an unspeakable reality into 
his language, which was after this fashion :— 

“ When a tree is cut down, on what side does it fall? It falls on the 
gide to which it leans. Leaning to tho right, it then falls to the right; 
leaning to the left, it then falls to the left. ‘These evil livers always incline 
to the left; and yot when they are to be cut down, they put in a claim to 
fall to the right, as good men fall. No measure of grace would suffice to 
accomplish this for them, excepting one which, like a violent hurricane, 
should, with miraculous force, shove them to the opposite side.” * 

It is no argument, be it remembered, against this power, that it 
may be exerted to the verge, or even beyond the verge, where 
caricature and buffoonery begin, as in the case, for example, of 
old Latimer occasionally, and of the most noted pulpit orator among 
living Nonconformists.t There aro safeguards against excess on 
which we shall have a word to say presently; but to most of our 







* “Twelve Sermons from the Quaresimale of Segneri. Translated by James Ford, 
BLA.” p. 16. 

t Itis stated in “Notes and Queries,” (Series HL vol x. July 11, 1868), that the famous 
illustration of the ease with which sinners go downhill, and the difficulty to them of 
recovering lost ground, derived from “sliding down the banisters,” is ons that hes clung 
to most local and general popular preachers, and that many of the stories now tacked to 
Mr. Spurgeon were in the last oentury fathered on Rowland Hill 
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preaching the drawback is defect rather than excess of vivid home- 
bringing force of language. 


“The cleer harengue, and cold as it is clear, 
Falls soporific on the listless ear! ” 


The happy golden mean: of preaching is surely when without 
danger of levity or burlesque, sermons are made sgo lively that hearers 
may “go to Pe Thomas of Acres for the sermon” ba other objects, 
than napping.* 

There are, in truth, various expedients for eee dramatic 
power to sermons: the chief, perhaps, being the anecdote and -the 
simile. A little below them, perhaps, ranks the proverb; but all 
the three infuse life into the word of exhortation, freshen up the dry 
ground: of needful doctrine, and, to use & culinary metaphor, serve 
as “sauce piquante” to the meat. And all, be it reverently added, 
have Divine authority. He who, watching the operations of 
husbandry, todk up His parable, and said, “A sower went fo 
to sow his seed,” gave also to His Church its most vivid and indelibl 
notions of the state after death, in the story of “the rich man 
Lazarus.” His proverba, which posterity is enabled to trace ‘to 
earlier sources than the time of His sojourn on earth, are by no 
means few, and more research will probably increase their number.. 
None, therefore, in preaching need adopt the dead and flat level, 
which repudiates these enhancements of the life of a discourse; 
although it is a sine gua non as to obtaining admission, that anecdotes, 
stories, similitudes, be such as edify. Similes and figures acquire 
their foreé by pertinence to the matter in hand, and aptness to throw 
light around what is otherwise obscure. The proverb appeals to 
homely experiences, and unless it clinches a Gospel truth with 
convincing corroboration, is simply an irrelevant airing of the 
preacher’s antiquarian proclivities. As regards anecdotes, indeed, 
it is instructive to note the vast use of them by Jeremy Taylor: 
though how to account for the acquaintance with ancient literature 
and legends with which he credits his hearers, may well be esteemed 
a puzzle. How few in our modern congregations, town or country, 
would appreciate allusions to the “neck of stout Polydamas, which 
was stiff and inflexible to the contentions of an enemy” P or under- 
stand the reference to the Joseph-like “temptations of the brave boy 
of the King of Nicomedia?” (Berm. x. part 1.) Some of his stories, 
¢.g., that of Eicadastes the epicure, (Serm. xvi.), point a quaint kind 
of moral without necessitating a recurrence to Lempriéte or Smith’s ` 
Dictionaries ; but it must surely be allowed that the golden-mouthed 
bishop’ s sermons generally presuppose in the Earl of Oarbery’s 

* Seo “ Latimer's Bixth Sermon before Edward VI.” 
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family, his audience, not only “a dew of heaven, where much of 
the vicinage is dry,” but also a much wider acquaintance with - 
profane literature, than men and oS much more girls and'women, 
possess now-a-days. 

Homelier and more easy to take in are Hugh Latimer’s endless 
stories; though these, it must be admitted, often dorivé their chief 
point from hard-driving at the Papists. They are as personal as 
his inferences, one of which is drawn from the unenviable pre- 
eminence, which our Lord gave to Judas, in addressing him indi- 
vidually, when all the apostles were around him. “Belike He made 
him a cardinal, and it might fall well be, for they have followed 
Judas ever since.” 

But there may be anecdotes ada stories which are neither so far- 
fetched as to be unintelligible, nor 80 personal as to lose in good taste 
what they gain in pungency. Current -events, under judicious 
; incidents from the lives of tried servants of God; 
ionary adventures, and the like, may be leid under AE 
th legitimate effect, and without any occasion on the preacher’s 
for incurring the charge of “ Mesopotamianism,” or trading on 
“Omne ignotum pro magnifico.” * Apropos of this not 
uncommon failing, it may suffice to say that a preacher i is never the 
less welcome to his hearers because he does noe in this senso of 
. the phrase, “speak mysteries.” 

Of the same use as the anecdote or story ‘ek life is the allegory, 
when it is not so long spun as to 

“ Fulsome grow, 
While the dull moral lies too plain below.” —.Addisen. 
This manner of illustrating deep truths has grown mors popular with 
our age than with those that have preceded it; and not unreasonably; 
for it has its peculiar attraction, and is as fitted to the narrow limits 
of a sermon, as to luxuriate in the freer space of “ Agathos,” or “The 
Old Man’s Home.” 

But even more congenial to the pulpit is the well-chosen simile. 
Old story-tellers grow tiresome. An apt simile has a perennial 
grace and freshness. It imparts a poetico element to the discourse: 
it fuses itself so entirely into the rest of the matter, that one never 
casts about to think whence it comes. So long as it is pertinent, 
it is sure to be acceptable, oertain to rekindle interest that flags 

* Tho good lady who was odifled with a discourse, because the preachar dwelt with 
unction on the blessed ward—M esopotamia—must have been a regular hearer of Praed’s 
“Vicar,” of whose sermons it was said— 

“ And sure a righteous real inspired 
The hand and heart thet penned end planned them, 


For all who undenstood admired, 
And some who did not understand them.” 
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beneath monotonous weight of argument. Obhrist’s teaching was 
demonstrably rich in this line. To say nothing of the parables, those 
storied similitudes, He was always borrowing shorter illustrations 
from current life, always from the face of nature showing His 
auditory “unto what the kingdom of heaven was like.” Similes, 
for the most part in a compressed form, but now and then in 
more expanded shape, are also a feature in St. Paul’s style: and when 
we come to the Fathers, the medisevalists, and the post-modisvalista, 
they are of very constant occurrence. In some of these, the more 
florid as to style and manner, they are undoubtedly made too much 
of, Fifteen elaborate similes in one sermon, however powerful, 
are rather a bold draft upon the patience of practical hearers, , 
and whereas all these fifteen (we refer to a sermon of the Jesuit 
Ozorius mentioned by Mr. Baring-Gould) were to illustrate the- 
same point of teaching, it is probable that one or two of them, 
well handled, would have served the purpose with equal effect. Bu 
while eschewing this lavishness, St. Chrysostom is mostly very happ 
in his similes. Thus, when discoursing upon “bearing Christ’s 
before Gentiles and kings,” (Acts ix. 15), he calls to his aid the ai 
of the Roman imperial standard, (the “ Labarum ”) introdu: 
Constantine, and bearing on it a crown, a cross, and the mono 
‘ of Ohrist’s name. 


‘ As those who im war carry the imperial standard, need strength and 
experience to keep it uncaptured by the foe, so they who bear Christ's 
name, in peace as well as in war, need strength and resolution to avoid 
exposing 1t to accusing tongues, and to carry unflinchingly tho banner of 
the Cross... .. He that doth bear it manfully shall triumph not in the 
Jorum, but in the Asavens, where angels, thronging around him, shall form 
his admiring body-guard.”* 

To illustrate the importance of sifting Scripture carefully, and not 
overlooking its minuter portions, he avails himself of the simile of 
“smelters of precious metals,” who, as he puts it, “not only draw 
_out the masses from the furnace, but nicely gather up the fine dust 
likewise.” (Hom. i. ad Antioch, p. 2-3.) It is well, however, that 
we should observe that he, whom his contemporaries and educated 
posterity have agreed to remember as the “ golden-mouthed,” was 
by no means wont to confine his illustrations to high-flown and 
far-fetched similitudes. Though he delighted to descant on the 
flowery meads of Scripture, and the Paradise of God’s Word, rich 
in its flowers, and richer in its fruita, he could at times condescend 
to the homeliest images, provided they were borrowed from the 
truthful volume of nature. Desiring to distinguish between the 









* Bt, Chrysostom on the First Epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, o. 1, Hom. HL p. 431, 
A. B., Ed. Fronto Duosus. 
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merriment of the godless, and the holy joy of believers, he tells us 
that, “Wherever mire is, thither will the swine flock; but sweet 
odours are the resort of beea.” And it speaks well for the discipline 
of his exuberant fancy that so many of his similes are taken from 
this same Book of Nature; as indeed must be those of every preacher 
who would use this figure with effect. Ambitious pulpit orators 
frequently err jn drawing this kind of confirmation from sources 
with which their auditory have the most limited acquaintance. If ' 
you tell the rustic in the midland counties of them that go down 

to the sea in ships, or talk to the tiller of the soil in a non-mineral 

district of those whose life is spent, as miners or pitmen, in the 

bowels of the earth, there is a risk of not perfectly striking home. 

Similes should be apt and pointed. To this end appropriate as well 

as careftl reading of Nature’s book is desirable; and the study oan 

seldom engender vulgarity, whereas we owe to it the chief portion 
of our best poetry, and of all that is akin to poetry in our preaching. 
The shepherd folding his sheep, the fall of the leaf, “the mild 
rainbow tints at night in the autumnal heaven,” “the light that 
ineth more and more unto the perfect day,” and countless images 
faithful and familiar, may impart graceful variety ‘to a discourse , 
t without them might savour of “matter of fact.” Sometimes 
succesaful sermon starts with a simile, and it is a rare sign 
to keep this leading idea in view throughout, and yet neither 
„do it, nor wear it threadbare. In the sermon “Light at 
“Evening, ” among the “Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson,” 
this art is evidenced; and to judge by his “Thoughts on Personal 
Religion,” this Tlustration of spiritual truths by the page of Nature 
is a favourite and succesaful resort of Dean Goulburn. 

The proverb is a homelier instrument, to be pressed into the 
preacher’s service with discretion, and with an eye to the bent and 
condition of his hearers. With a village audience, because simple 
folk love this decocted wisdom, it will go for much. It might not 
always be as safe to spice a town-sermon with adages. ‘If at all, it 
must be done with a light hand. .“ A cow,” Dr. Johnson said, “is 
.a very good animal in a field, but we turn her out of a garden.” So 
with a rural ogngregation the proverb is in its place, and the more 
so the homelier it is, But ? it appeal to courtly ears, it must 
approach them in court dress, or be represented by the best dressed. 
of its class. Our model may be our Lord’s sermon on the Mount. 
Though the proverbs come home to all, they have not the faintest 
suspicion of rusticity. Truth sparkles out of them, but they never 
provoke ridicule, -They appeal to experience, but they eschew 
coarseness. This is not always the case in modern preaching. In 
combating the doctrine that the “once-called may lapse and fail of 
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salvation,” a preacher, to whom our Church hymnology is not a little 
indebted, Toplady, appealed in this wise to a sufficiently homely 
proverb: “They may slip, may-they? As if the Mediator, in 
preserving His people, held only a parcel of eels by their tails.” 
But, neatly put, the proverb may reach a aluggish soul, and quicken 
thought where arguments would have no effect. And the fact that 
so much depends on taste and neatness; is oné reason why, let alone - 
God’s appointment, a ministry set apart for the purpose, is fittest for 
teaching God’s word. Mixing with the outer world, it gathers ita - 
illustrations, anecdotes, adages (“the ‘apices rerum,’ the tops and 
sums, the very spirit and life of things extracted and abridged ”— 
Dr. South, i. p. 130) from that wide field; but these go through a 
sifting process, and are purged of alloy when they come forth in 
sermons. And culture is the best filterer. 


“ Preaching by the spirit,” says Selden, “is most esteemed by the common 
folk, because they cannot abide art and learning, which they have not been | 
bred up in. Just as in fencing, if one country fellow has been at the 
school, the rest will undervalue his skil, or tell him he wants valour. 
‘You come,’ they aay, ‘with your school-tricks; there’s Dick Butch 
has ten times more mettle in him.’ So they say to the preachers, ‘ Y 
come to us with your school-learning. There’s such an one has the spirit.’ 
—Table Talk, p. 125. ` : : 


But notwithstanding vulgar prejudices, there is no better reoi 
for making preaching palatable to all classes than the cultiv 
which ensures truthfal illustration without coarseness, and 
exposition without weariness. As to this last point our prea 
might take pattern from the preachers of the fifteenth century’ 
had a marvellous gift of condensing scriptural instances, and instem. / 
of quoting text. after text “verbatim,” would reproduce the pith of 
them by grouping whole strings of examples together. Speaking of 
the “One Fold and One Shepherd,” Philip von Hartung; a Flemish 
Jesuit, of whose preaching more may be read in Mr. Baring-Gould, 
achieves this in a notable degree. 


‘In that country there will be no Oain to glay his brother Abel; in that 
family there will be no Jacob to hate Esau; in that house no Ishmael to 
contend with Isaac; in that kingdom no Saul to persecute David; in that 
college no Judas to betray his master.” +. 


What force is here in the very condensation! But this pre- 


supposes “a full man,’* one who has read and digested Scripture, 
* Yet Toplady's adage has a respectable Latin parentage. In Binder’s “Novus 


Thesaurus Adegiorum Latinorum,” p. 19, we find, “Anguillam cands,capesis.” He 
quotes it from the “ Merourins Bilinguis.”’ Tt is the ill-timed application which betrays 
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and can thus graphically tell up the results of his study. In our 
own expetience it is commoner to hear this topio cumbered with the 
tediousness of commonplace, unless it descends to the ridiculous, as 
im one instance, where a preacher, extemporiaing to his flock about 
joyful reunions in heaven, saw fit to enkindle their flagging zeal by 
this odd-sounding inducement: “There we shall meet St. Paul, 
and John Wealey, and Timothy Goodman ”—-this last being a defanct 
curate of the pariah, whom, without leave or licence, his surviving 
rector saw fit to canonize in such company. The preacher, in this 
case, appreciated the force of suocinctness of speech ; what he missed 
was discernment of the gulf between the sublime and the ridiculous. 
It is when used with tact, and without sacrifice of dignity, that 
succinctness in a sermon tells just as much as in a maxim, an oracle, 
or an epigram, “all which,” says lively Dr. South, “are severally 
and in their kinds the greatest and noblest things in which the mind 
of man can show the force and dexterity of its faculties.” 

Tt will be seen from these remarks that we hold one requirement 
all-easential to such preaching as is to attract and retain hearers. 
Ability to impart instruction implies previous acquisition and ob- 
vation; and for imparting religious instruction, the preacher’s 
offie, there is especial need of cultivation and reflection. And it 
may\be doubted whether this ought not to be general, quite as much 
as spéyiai; although we are aware that in these days the clamour is 
@r the contrary course. Yet acquaintance with the arta and 











colleges js otimes engender narrowness and cliqueism. Little 


story, was added. At Oxford the Thirty-nine Articles had to 
t by heart, and proved. by illustration, before the final 
tion could be passed. This was not much, it may be said. 

thaps the true preparation lay in the general training afforded 

iversities to every intelligent alumnus,—a training which, 

tal in itself, made easy of acquirement any special branch of 

udy. The interval between degree and ordination was too 

or laying in any large stock of divinity ; but acquired habits 

iter mistak 
zious tho 

zined. 
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of study rendered easier the additions made from time to time to the 
slender store, and the profit of an university curriculum was found 
in a capacity for methodizing these additions. In study of books, 
and study, too, of men, the future preacher has to look for where- 
withal to illustrate, compare, and apply the matter of his preaching ; 
and such study is most advantageously pursued where the sphere is 
most enlarged, the opportunities most copious. Knowledge of the 
world is the key to our hearer’s feelings. Refinement and taste serve 
to guard the preacher from bringing his office into ridicule. Let 
those, of whom Selden speaks above, say what they will, the higher a 
preacher’s cultivation, the more innate and instinctive will be his 
horror of pretence and self-assertion. “Ars est celare artem,” and 
in eloquence consummate art shows itself in winning the ear of the 
highest and lowest alike. No doubt affectation occasionally leads 
to the display of fancied erudition ; but in no case where the earnest- 
ness, which is the best substitute for studied action and manner, is 
really present, will show and affectation as to matter be tolerated. 
Even if the common people in’ these days were so insensible to art 
‘and learning, naturally employed, as some suppose, it might still bg 
good policy to cherish these in sermons, with a view to thg 
influence on the mere intelligent sort of hearers, who act in turnf on 
those beneath them. 
But, to take the case of preaching without the refinement dri 
from a liberal education, what security is there in such a case g 
the preacher’s zeal and earnestneas‘being marred, while he 
risibility by his absurdities, or outrages propriety by his i 
Without any tutoring in the “modus in rebus” a man|may have 


training in books and men will find its result in avoidande 
extremes, and the golden mean will lie in a manly, hearty, /reverent, 
logical discourse. True pulpit eloquence will neither draw gaping 
crowds by eccentric language and gesture, nor bid for the gbod word 
of the softer sex by extravagance of sentimentalism. It were a 
grand achievement to recover and hold fast the slackened | heed of 
modern congregations. And the effect is most likely to be suocessfu 
if it aims at earnest, intelligent promulgation of its own belibf. To 
this end there is need of the two-fold experience above alluded to, 
derived from men and books, from life as well as letters. That 
regular discipline which the study of classics and mathematics has 
made a second nature will be easily kept up by the clergyman, who, 
in town or country, acts on the conviction that current literature 
and science are nowise foreign to his more professional studies. No 
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ə can be made than to vote these beyond the pale of 
ht and activity; nothing more hurtful can be 
n for a clergyman to put off, along with his coloured 
and studies of the laity. Nothing can moro effectually 
pathies and the understanding than to take up a posi- 
m the outside world. This is not really “living in the 
of it,” as some persons erroneously fancy. Rathet it is 
emselvyes to a strait sect, and holding none as neigh- 
rethren who belong not to that seot. And what follows? 
ing becomes dull and narrow, and intelligible only to the 
Living alone, reading in a groove, are the very ways to 
blish a different vocabulary for the pulpit to that which hearers 
on a week-day. Whereas, if the aim should be to “ catch men,” _ 
it is surely most likely to be accomplished by taking them in their 
own way. Ilustrations will then be drawn from current life and 
manners. Similitudes will be such as are likely to be “ understanded 
of the people.” Proverbs and maxims will re-echo the people’s voice, 
\ and yet withal wear a garb which in some degree has become new by 
adaptation to modern use. An honest study of the example and 
practice of the Saviour might persuade any reasonable being that as 
in Him the divine and human natures were admirably blended, so in 
the teaching of his envoys and agenta the human element must by 
no means be ignored. The range of preaching is, if we consider it, 
limited by the nature of the case. “Twelve stones would serve for 
the foundation of the Ohristian faith.” The more reason is there 
that preachers should by expanding their sympathies and varying 
their theological reading with other literature, acquire the means of 
putting simple truths in novel garb and in unhackneyed phrase. Too 
often the lucklesa hearer knows to a letter what he has to listen to; 
the same unvaried special phraseology with which “dear brethren” 
have a sort of bowing acquaintance, but with which they do not care 
to have closer relations of love and respect, because it savours of a 
separate class. Nay, more! if what is most wanted in a sermon is 
that it should keep hearers awake, what possible scheme can be 
devised more likely to defeat such object than monotony in ideas, 
monotony in tone, monotony in language and ilustrationP Elimi- 
nate these soporific elementa, substitute for them proofs that you have 
studied mankind in his temporal as well as his spiritual relations, and 
so acquired a right to teach in virtue of superior knowledge, and 
little more will be heard of complaints that the preacher has it all to 
himeelf. The fact is that those who set up their backs against a 
droning spin-text will listen, in spite of themselves, to a real preacher. 
And no argument can be stronger for the daily acquisition of know- 
ledge, the perpetual addition of something new to the stock of 
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learning already acquired, on the part of such as 
When the object is so vital is there nota cause? Is it 
expect that whatever gifts of wit, learning, taste, pe 
spirit, and grace in its secular as well as in its saving 
man. has, should be consecrated to the service of his 
fellows? If it is not, the sermon may be made more 
it ia; and has always been, in special instances, a migh 
converting souls. For it will regain its hold on hearers 
a preacher sets up before himself the striking saying of § 
if “ God hath little need of any man’s parts and learning, 
still leas of his ignorance and impertinence.” 

A little outlay of pains in throwing simplicity, thought, an 
into sermons would soon bring the half-educated in modern 
gations to a truer estimate of preaching than the Lincolnshire 
farmer’s :— 

“ And I never knaw’d what a moiin’d, but I thowt a "had summet to sary, 
And I thowt a mid whata owt to a’ mid, and I comed awaay.’”’ 
And a little additional trouble might suffice to compass an end of no 
leas importance, the retention of the educated and intelligent, by 
care not to preach down to an audience, as great a mistake as to 
fancy oneself above them. One hint more. Nothing estranges so 
many as undue brandishing of spiritual terrors. Though the preacher’s 
office is “boldly to rebuke vice,” and he is nowise justified in “ pro- 
phesying smooth things” af those whose lives are evil, the efficacy 
of his preaching may be marred by his rushing to the severer 
extreme. It can be neither wisdom nor good taste to be ever 
“hanging people over the brimstone-pit.” The ory of “wolf” comes 
to lose its effect. “Mr. Irwine,” said Mrs. Poyser in “Adam Bede,” 
“was like a good meal of victuals, you was the better for him 
without thinking on it; and Mr. Ryde was like a dose of physic, he 
griped you and worrited Jos and. after all he left you much the 
Bame.””" í 
JAMES Diras 


` # 4 Adam Bede,” vol. i. p. l4. 








A FRENCH CRITICISM OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


De Tensagnemcat secondare en Argia e ot ca Ecos, Beppo t 


À MINUTE, issued in January, 1866, by M. Duruy, the French 
Minister of Publio Instruction, charged the two gentlemen 
whose names are given above with the duty of reporting on the 
condition of Secondary and Superior Education in Great Britain. 
Certain defects in the public education of France had recently 
attracted some attention, and the Administration, which, what- 
over may be its faults, has at least the merit of being sensitive 
to the expression of popular feeling, was impelled to seek out a 
remedy for them. The points in their Publio School system 
which seemed to many Frenchmen most open to criticism, were :— 
(1.) The quality and functions of the ushers. This opened out the 
whole question of the education, training, payment, and prospects 
of those functionaries, their position in the School society, and the 
resulting influences on their pupils. (2.) The mode of maintaining 
discipline, which governs the pupils by a system of repression and 
espionage, and endeavours as much as possible to check freedom, or 
even individuality, of action and thought. (8.) The excessive length 
of the hours of study, and the want of healthy amusement and diversion 
for the pupils in their hours of recreation. There were other inte- 
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resting questions relating to secondary education, such as improve- 
ment in methods of instruction in classics, mathematica, modern 
sciences and languages, the discovery of the hest means whereby an 
alternative might be provided for pupils who did not wish to follow 
the regular classical course, and the like; but these questions were 
subordinate to the three above mentioned. Although not mucli was 
‘ known in France respecting the actual details of our Publio School 
system, there prevailed a vague general opinion that we had managed 
to avoid some of the evils which attracted attention in the French 
. There was an impression that in our Publio Schools we 
combine much liberty with thorough discipline and obedience to due 
authority; that our assistant-masters are gentlemen highly educated, 
well paid, and exercising a powerful and wholesome moral influence 
over their pupils; and that English school-boys have much shorter 
hours of work than French achool-boys, with much longer hours of 
play; while their amusements during those hours of play are of such 
a nature as not only to keep them safe from serious mischief or 
immorality, but also to train them to a healthful physical activity. 
It happens that at the same time that the French Government is 
making these inquiries, we in England are ourselves much occupied 
in examining or discussing the condition of our Secondary and 
Superior (or as we ordinarily call it,'our Public School and University) 
Education.* Schemes of University reform have been foreshadowed 
in several Bills, to which a factious waste of time has prevented the 
Houses of Parliament from giving due attention during the past 
sesion; and several essays and treatises haye been published, by 
members of both Universities, on the subject. A formal inquiry into 
the state of secondary education in this country has been inaugurated 
by Lord Clarendon’s Commission, which, commencing its labours in 
1862, investigated (with as much care and completeness as the tone 
of public feeling would then permit) the condition of nine of the 
richest or most fashionable of the Public Schools. The results of 
the work of this Commission have been elaborately discussed in the 
two Houses of Parliament, and are, finally embodied in a Bill which 
will, by a sort of kaleidoscopic process, transfer the duty of reforming . 
the nine great schools from their presènt governing bodies, first to 
new governing bodies, and ultimately to cartain special Commissioners. 
More recently the “Schools Inquiry Commissioners,” under the 
preaidency‘of Lord Taunton, have continued the investigation into 
. ‘The expressions which the French employ to designate the different stages of educa- 
tion, have not yet come into general use in this country. By primery sduention thoy 
mean what we call elementary education, such as that given in our National Schools. 
By superior education they mean that which is giren by the Universities and parallel 


institutions, such as the Normal School of Paris; acl Aca ae 
all that Hos between these two axtremes. . 
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secondary education, which was commenced by Lord Olarendon’s 
Commission ; and their Report, which has been noticed in a previous 
number of this Journal,* is followed by a ‘series of documents, 
occupying more than twenty volumes. Thus, by these two Com- 
missions, the whole field of English secondary education has been 
minutely surveyed. - 

The ancient and proverbial indifference of Englishmen to foreign 
criticism, has of late years been much modified. Some of our 
countrymen have of late been sensibly affected by the accounts given 
by a distinguished writer, in several of the magazines, of the low 
estimation in which many of our institutions are held “upon the 
Continent. The contempt with which Frenchmen and Germans are 
said to regard our educational organization has been freely pictured 
to us. But it should be noticed that we have hitherto received almost 
all these Continental criticisms at second hand. They have chiefly been 
the result of conversations, which the writer represents himself as 
holding with casual foreigners; the words of which have not, perhaps, 
been very accurately remembered, and at all events were not uttered 
under the pressure of official responsibility. Itmay not, therefore, be 
uninteresting to the reader to have an opportunity of hearing the 
estimate of our Public Schools, which has been deliberately formed by 
two Frenchmen, after careful investigation, and which, being published 
in the form of a Report to the French Minister of Instruction, is 
issued to the world under a due sense of responsibility. The value 
of this criticism is enhanced by the great ability of the two Gommis- 
sioners who were selected by M. Duruy for the work, and by their 
evident freedom from all prejudice against English customs and 
institutions. Both these gentlemen are, as a reference to the 
French “‘Oelendar of Publio Instruction” will show,+ exparienced 
in the theory and practice of education. They hold important official 
posts in the French system of national education. One of them is 
noted as a polished olassical scholar, as the translator of “ Lucan’s 
Pharsalia ” into verse, and the author of a very popular “History of 
the Literature of France,” which has passed through seven editions. 
The other is known as an able teacher of mathematica and of the English 
language at the public school of St. Louis, in Paris. They had both 
of them made the literature and language of this country their special 
study. Both of them understand the English language well, and 
one of them speaks it with great ease and correctness. -They show 
in many passages of their Report a remarkable appreciation of tho 
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t Bee the Alphabetical List of Fonctionarios, at the end of the “ Calendar of Public 
Instruction,” published by J. Delalain, Printer to the University of France, Rue de 
Ecoles, Paris. 
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beat features of English Public Schools, and, though they write with 
great modesty, they are not afraid of finding fault where ae think 
that blame is due. - 

It is with the object of presenting their opinions end PE EN 
in a summary form to the reader, who lacks either the time or in- 
clination for wading through a, long official document of -over six 
hundred pages, that tho present artiole is written. 


. L $ 2 7 

In order, however, to do this effectually it is necessary to make a 
few preliminary remarks on two questions, the consideration of which 
will materially help the reader in forming an estimate of the value of 

this Report.. The first of these questions is: On what hind of evidence 
are the conclusions of the French Commissioners baséd ? The second is: 
What amount of educational ground does their Report cover ? : 

(1) With the exception of putting a few questions in mathematics 
at the City of London School (the only school, it may be observed, in 
which a master ever offered them an opportunity of questioning his ip 
pupils),* MM. Demogeot and Montuocci did not examine the pupils 
in any school which they visited. It was not, perliaps, desirable that 
they should generally attempt to do so. An oral examination, par- 
ticularly in the hands of foreigners, would have been quite inadequate ; 
and it is obvious that they could not have had the opportunity of 
preparing the papers requisite for a written examination. It is 
moreover almost certain that all the great public schools would have 
refused them permission to examine their pupils. Those who re 
member how successfully the great schools succeeded in resisting the’ 
proposal of the Royal Commissioners, under Lord Clarendon, to 
examine some of their scholars,t will understand how hopeless such a 
proposal on the part of these two Frenchmen would have been. The 
inquiry, therefore, of these two French Commissioners was defective — 
in one most important point. They did not ascertain for themselves, 
by examination, what were the effects of instruction on the acholars. 
In this respect, however, they stand in no worse position than all the 
oducational inquirers who preceded them in this country. Until tho 
publication (not yet completed) of the’ Reports of Lord Taunton’s 
Commission, we have never received any information respecting the 
condition of our secondary schools, based upon an examination of 
their scholars. Lord Olarendon’s Commission not only failed in the 
attempt to examine the acholars of the nine great schools, but they 


æ «This is the only time in the course of our mission that a mastar has ever given us 
a proof of such confidence in the results of his teaching ’—Report, p. 376. 

+ See the correspondence on the subject published in the Report of the Nine Schools 
C she 
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were not even permitted to be present in the claas-rooms during 
school hours, so as to hear the masters teaching. Their conclusions 
were, therefore, altogether based upon the evidence of witnesses more 
or lees interested in the result, or anxious to establish certain theses. 
An air of doubt and uncertainty hangs round all their conclusions 
respecting the amount of knowledge acquired by the ordinary public 
school-boy ; and their Commission waa, in fact, so far a failure from 
the outset. Lord Taunton’s Commission” has avoided the misfortune 
into which Lord Olarendon’s fell. Owing, as it appears, partly to 
judicious management, and partly to the fact that the great number 
and diversity of the endowed schools, which this inquiry embraced, 
prevented their combining to resist the Oommissioners’ detarmination 
to examine them, almost every endowed school in England and Wales, 
except the nine, has now been examined by an independent and com- ` 
petent authority; and the public has now, for the frst time in the 
history of this country, an opportunity of seeing what is the real 
result the great and rapidly increasing annual income of over 
‘£276,000 consecrated to Secondary education by way of endowment 
of grammar schools. 

Short of an actual examination of the scholars, the French Com- 
missioners seem to have neglected no means of forming an adequate 
judgment on the condition of our schools. Before starting for- 
England they read every book, review, or pamphlet which they could. 
obtain, referring to the question of our Public School Education. t- 
They waded with scrupulous diligence through the four folio volumes. 
of the “ Reports of Lord Clarendon’s Commission.” And every one 
who in this country had the pleasure of conversing with them, must 
have been struck, not only by their intimate knowledge of the facts, 

` but still more by their hearty appreciation of the spirit of our Publio 
Schools. After their arrival in England, they took every opportunity of 
obtaining good introductions, and of conferring with persons who were 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the schools which they intended 
to visit; and they seem to have succeeded in one important particular 
in which Lord Olarendon’s Commission failed. In most of the schools 
which they visited they obtained permission to attend the classes and 
listen to the teaching of the masters. One or two of the great schools, § 

* The Schools Inquiry Commission. 

t See Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. i. p. 160—1. The inoomo of the 
nine great schools which form the subject of Lord Clarendon’s Commission. is excluded 
from this calculation. It amounts to the annual sum of about £65,000 a year, for less 
than 3,000 scholars. 

F Besides thetr own statements on this subject, e careful study of the Report shows 
that they are wall acquainted with such books as “Tom Brown’s School Days,” 
Arnold’s “ Life, Letters, and Sermons,” “ Nicholas Nickleby,” &c, 

$ Wostminster (in spite of an urgent letter from Dean Stanley) and Eton afforded, 
apparently, the only examples of this churlishneas. The authorities of Harrow, Rugby, 

VOL. IX. a 
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notwithstanding the weight of the introductions which they brought. 
with them, absolutely refused them this courtesy, which is always . 
accorded by foreign nations to our publio emissariea, and which has. 
frequently been conceded in France and Germany to masters from these 
very schools, and others, bringing no public introduction whatever.* 

The difficulties which they encountered even in cases where they 
ultimately obtained this permission were [sometimes unreasonably 
great, and must have caused them much annoyance and inconvenience: 
The following extract will illustrate this :— 


‘Wo -had to visit, in the neighbourhood of London, one of those public 
schools which, by their reputation, by the number of their pupils, and’ the 
character of their teaching, occupy a position analogous to that of our best 
Parisian grammar sehools.t We went there furnished with one of those. 

, letters of introduction, which—thanks to the Prince de la. Tour d'Auvergne, 
the French ambassador—Lord Clarendon and Mr. Layard had given to us 
with inexhaustible kindness. In England, the stranger who is introduced 
to a family becomes at once their guest, and almost ther friend. The head- 
master was in school; all the head-masters in this country are teachers as 
well. t His young wife, with her child, a charming little fair and rosy girl, 
received visitors in his absence. A welcome, evan more gracious than the 
Doctor's could have bean, made us forget the moments that we waited. On 
his return we had a long talk about studies and educational establishments ; 
the whole system of the achool was explained to us; all our questions were 
answered with the utmost good nature ; all our difficulties were cleared up. 
We soon perceived that we had before us one of the most judicious and 
refined of spirits, one of the men who could and would give us the best 
information on everything relating to English education. We were shown 
over every part of the achool buildings, chapel, library, playground, pupils’ 
rooms, and, finally, claas-rooms—but empty class-rooms. Only one thing 
yas denied to us, in a polite but peremptory manner, namely, the privilege 
of personally observing the method of teaching. 

“Tt waa gotting late in the day, and wo wished to be going. A pressing, 
hearty invitation, so much the more irresistible because it did not come. 
from the Doctor alone, compelled us, in spite of the little annoyance of our 
disappointment, to put off our departure till the last train in the evening. 
We woro to get, by yielding, some compensation for our repulse ; we were to - 
witness a meeting, if not of the pupils, at least of a great many of the 
masters; we were to have an opportunity of talking with them at a time 
and place where effusion is We stayed then, and saw most of the 
masters of the institution. Esteem, profound respect on our part, and on 
both sides, perhaps, genuine sympathy, were soon engendered. By tho 
time that we left it had almost been forgotten that we were strangers. ‘The. 





‘Marlborough, and St Paul's, acted in a different spirit, opening the classes to thetr in- 
spection, and giving them, otherwise, valuable asistance in their inquiry. The exercise 
of this wise liberality conferred a benefit on society, and hes saved us from a national 


disgrace. 
* Seo, for example, 2 letter from an Eton mastar to the Tass, Jan. 31st, 1865, describing 
his visits to somo French publio schools, and his opinion of the teaching in their classes. . 
+ Lyotes. 
t «Tous les princtpemx de oe pays sont, en même temps, professeurs.” 
$ u Lo privilége d'amister à la distribution de l'enseignement,” 
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next day we recoived in London a letter which begged us to repeat our visit, 
as soon as we should have leisure todo so. A consultation had taken place 
after our doparture, and it had been decided that tho masters should be free 
individually to open the doors of their class-rooms to us, and to receive as 
frionds the men to whom under any other designation admission would have 
been denied. A few days later, in fact, all the classes that we wished to 
visit were thrown open tous; and the excellence of the teaching proved to 
us that that which we were with such difficulty permitted to see had, never- 
theless, no interest in remaining concealed." * ` 


It is, of course, easy to gueas what school is described in this 
charactcristic anecdote; and although in this, as in most other cases, 
these Frenchmen were ultimately succesaful in obtaining their wish, 
it is to be regretted that the intrinsic difficulties of their investigation 
should have been enhanced in such an unnecessary manner. It is 
easy to see how great these difficulties must have appeared to 
foreigners accustomed to the orderly gradation and system of their 
own educational establishments. 


‘Tt is,” they remark at the commencement of their Report, ‘with national 

ucation in England as with all the institutions of that country. It does 
not present itself to the first observation as a system, as the logical 
development of an idea, or of a preconceived plan, but as the whimsical 
product of several distinct and, often, counteracting forces. It 1s in appear- 
ance q mero chance combination of traditions, of usages, more or less 
rational, of local improvements, and of bold or timid innovations; the whole 
abandoned to the initiative of individuals, with an utter lack of public 
authority. Itis a town built without any authorized lines of demareation, 
in which the houses place themselves as they please, and shape themselves 
according to their fancy.” 


And few things show more emphatically in what a liberal, unpre- 
judiced tone of mind they addressed themselves to their task, than 
the words which follow on the next page :— 


‘(Those tendencies and these spontaneous movements are not go capricious 
as theyfpeam to be. They necessarily correspond to wants and interests ; 
or, at any rate, they represent prejudices, sometimes more imperious than 
wants. A system of instruction, or a school, could not continue to exist 
without the support of a certain part of the public. The most flourishing 
institutions are those which best satisfy the requirements of opinion. We 
have here a kind of public, if not of universal, suffrage, in which people 
vote with bank notes.” 

An Englishman himself could scarcely make a better defence than 
this for his national chaos. i 

(2) The same causes which rendered it very difficult for ihem to. 
systomatize their work, and to decide what schools they should or 
should not visit, make it difficult to state with precision how much 
of the large range of secondary education their Report is intended to 
cover. Yet, it is obviously necessary to do this in order to convey a 

. * Report, p. v. 
a2 
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fair impression of the value of their criticiams and suggestions. ~ 

_ Secondary education covers the whole ground between the Elementary ' 
Schools and the Universities. It includes such schools as those of 
Eton and Harrow, of Dulwich and Cranley, of Edmonton and Thame; 
and it is obvious that courses of study, systems of teaching, modes of 
management, and other details suitable to some of these schools, 
would not be suitable to others; while it would be preposterous to 
expect from all of them equal resulta in the instruction and attain- 
ments of their pupils. And in this matter again, the country owes a 
great debt to Lord Taunton’s Commissian. Before the Report of these 
Commissioners no attempt had ever been made to systematise or 
group our secondary schools; and, consequently, all writings and 
most conversations on the subject of secondary education were vague, 
confusing, and, sometimes, needlesaly contentious. The first attempt 
to classify secondary schools has been made by the Schools Inquiry 
Commissioners in pages which bear the mark of a master hand.* 

. On this system all secondary schools are divided into three grades, i 
having reference to the ages only of their actual scholara. The term 
first grads implies that the school has at least ten per oent. of its ` 
whole number of scholars above the age of sixteen years, the number 
given by that percentage not being less than four. The term second 
grade implies that the school, not being qualified for the first grade, 
has at least ten per cent. of its whole number of scholars above the 
age of fourteen years; the number given by that percentage not 
being leas than four. If not qualified for the first or second grade, 
and yet not merely elementary, & school is ranked in the third grade. 
Some such classification as this was clearly necessary before any com- 
prehensive reform of our secondary schools could be undertaken. 
By establishing it, the Commissioners have taken an important step 
towards making such a reform possible; and besides other benéfits 

` which may be expected to flow from it, it is possible that we shall 
eventually find in it the peaceful issue of our great struggle about 
classical instraction. Meantime, it is obviously incumbent on all 
fature writers and speakers about secondary education either to adopt 
the classification of schools worked out by the Commissioners, or to 
show a better one. . ' 

The French Report only covers schools of the first grade. It is 
true that they visited the City of London School, which is one of the 
second grade, and Ohrist’s Hospital, which is really one of the third 
grade.t ` But these are the only achools in England below the first 


* Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. i. pp. 15—21. Seo also Appendix 
v. to vol. i: p. 92. 
t Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, vol vil. p. 516, and oompare vol. i 
p Appendix y. p. 93. 
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grade which they visited, and their Reports on them are very supar- 
ficial, and indeed, in the case of Christ’s Hospital, perfectly inadequate 
to give any real knowledge of the work and condition of the institu- 
tion. In fact, their energies were directed towards a criticiam of 
schools of the first grade; and it is obvious that in all their com- 
ments and suggestions they assume that the education which they 
are criticising is designed for pupils who will remain at school until 
they are eighteen years old, or thereabouta, and that they do not at 
all consider the case of schools, the majority of whose pupils leave 
at the age of sixteen, or thereabouts. The great schools of Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, and Marlborough attract most of their attention 
and criticism, though they bestow some notice also on St. Pauls, 
Merchant Teylors’, Charterhouse, and Westminster; and even on 
one or two provincial grammar schools, such as those of York, Leeds, 
and Durham. Winchester, apparently, they did not visit; and their 
criticisms, therefore, of this school must be based. only on what they 
\ had heard or read. ‘ 

It is not meant by this statement that the French Commissioners 
deliberately designed only to visit schools of the first grade. Indeed, 
it has been already stated that they did actually visit two schools of 
lower grades. Their Commission extended to the whole of secondary 
as well as superior education. But their time was limited; and it 
happens that schools of the first grade are also schools of the first 
importance. Their attention was therefore unconscioualy directed to 
this division only of the great field of secondary education. At the 
time they were in England, the acheme for the classification of 
schools, which has now been elaborated by Lord Taunton’s Commis- 
sion, was not yet matured. The French Commissioners were there- 
fore obliged to make a division of their own of the schools on which 
they report into ancient and modern—a division which they imagine* 
to correspond with an actual distinction in the character and con- 
stitution of the schools, the ancient schools baing more strictly 
classical, and less ready to admit additional subjects and other 
improvements than the modern. This division is, at the present 
time, quite fallacious. Harrow and Rugby are now probably quite 
as open to innovation, and as ready to admit modern subjects mto 
their curriculum as Marlborough or Haileybury; while some of the 
modern schools, such as Radley and Bradfield, are almost more 
conservative than Eton or Winchester. This division may therefore 
be disregarded, and it may be said briefly that that part of the Franch 
Commissioners’ Report which treats of English schools, treats of 
schools of the first grade. 

* The Report is in two parta. The first part relates to secondary education in Eng- 
land, the second to Scotland. The consideration of superior education is deferred to a 
sobsequent volume, which will probably not appear for some months. 
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- The spirit of modest sympathy which has enabled these French- 
men to appreciate the merits of institutions so contrary to French 
theories and experiences is no doubt principally the result of their own 
wide and liberal education. But it is also probably in'some measure 
the expression of that feeling of dissatisfaction with many of the 
details of their own publio schools, which has been already noticed-in 
this article as growing up in France. There can be no doubt that 
M. Duruy had charged them to consider attentively, and without 
hostile prejudice, oertain peculiar features of our system. A minister 
who had felt the force of the evils above mentioned in the French: 
public school system, in respect of the ushers, the discipline, and the 
lack of physical training, would be sure to prepare his emissaries to 
consider dispassionately an opposite state of things in England. And 
im fact it will be found, on reference to the first number of the 


official journal of the minister which was issued after the publication , 


of their Report, that he recommends to the Emperor certain definite- 
reforms in the French public schools, avowedly based upon their 
suggestions and criticisms,* 

‘How keen is their appreciation of the sunny side of our secondary 
education may be seen from the following extracts :— 


“In order to form a comprehensive judgment on the secondary schools 
of Great Britain, we consider that it is necessary to distinguish two things, 
which, nevertheless, are in their esgence closely connected, and which a. 
first-rate schooling ought never to separate, namely, education and instructién. 
These are too often separated in England.. There the education is usually 
excellent, while the instruction seems generally imperfect. This inequality is. 
an evil, an injury to education itaelf, which, in theory, has no instrument 
more efficacious than instruction. . 

“ English education is paternal but not enervating, stern but not meddle- 
some, religions without bigotry, moral without pretentionsness. It seems 
to have solved the difficult problem of uniting discipline with liberty. It 
secures a twofold result, which systems of more rigid superintendence 
sometimes fail to obtain, it causes pupils not to hate authority, and to be 
able to do without it. : 


C + Bulletin administratif du Ministare de I Instruction Publigus,” No. 172, 28rd of 
April, 1868, pp. 324—334. Tho reforms recommended are summarily : (s) improvement 
of the buildings and premises of the public schools (Loses), some of which are stated 
to be very bad ; (4) better diet and clothing of pupils; (s) more attention to physical 
education ; (€) shortening of the school hours, increase in length and number of play 
hours ; (s) Introduction of English games; (f) diminution of the amount of work done 
with tho ushers ; (g) less sxperintendenoe of the pupils in their sparo hours; (A) diminu- 
tion of Latin and Greek composition, especially in varse; (#) dimimntlon of the number 
of obligatory subjects for the final examination (le baceslaurdet), and encouragement of 
optional subjects ; (4) foundation of normal schools for the improvement of the ushers; 
(7) increase of salaries of masters, to be obtained by diminishing their numbers ; (ws) in- 
crease in number of exhibitions tenable at secandary schools. = 


weet 
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‘The great object of education in the eyes of most English teachers, is 
to train the will.” * 


And here is a life-like portrait of one of these seminaries for 
“ forming the will.” — 


‘The publio schools are almost all situated far from the great towns, in 

the country, in a pleasant site, near to a stream of water, in the midst of 
green meadows, of wooded hills and wide-spread landscapes. Of those which 
are not mere day-schools, only two (Westminster and Charterhouse) are 
situated in London. Moreover one of these attributes its decline to its 
situation, and the other, in order to avoid a similar decay, is going goon to 
leave the metropolis. Publio education, as the English understand it, seems 
not to be compatible with that close barrack life which residence in a popu- 
lous town necessitates. With them a school is not a great and single 
building, in which all the operations are combined and centralized, in which 
a strict regulation keeps the outer gate carefully closed to the pupils, and m 
which even the amusements are confined to three courtyards hemmed in by 
walls. 
‘The English school is a hamlet, the several buildings of which, scattered 
here and there, are grouped in random and picturesque disorder round the 
fabrio which contains the class-rooms. Here is the chapel; close by the 
library, open all day long to the pupils; further off, the five-courts and the 
broad fields devoted to cricket and foot-ball. Here is the head-master’s 
house ; here is where the foundationers live (if the school has foundation 
boarders); and lastly, all around are the houses of the assistant masters, 
pretty brick cottages faced with stone, and having those glass balconies 
which by their lofty position form elegant turrets. It is all smiling and 
happy. It all breathes peace and the absence of restraint. What a Welah 
bard said of the palace of Arthur could with literal truth be said of an 
English school— There is no doorkesper.’ The visitor who makes for the 
building in which the class-rooms are, goes in and out without encountering 
any obstacle or any indication of ita scholastic character, unless he meets 
just outside some handsome youth, with tall slim figure, dressed in black 
jacket, or a dress-coat, according to his age, and wearing a flat-shaped hat 
of fine straw. his young man is a scholar who is leaving the cricket-field 
and returning to finish his task. If you address him he will answer you 
with easy politeness, as free from embarrassment as from effrontery. He will 
himself act as your guide with perfect courtesy. He is still almost a child, 
but he is already a finished gentleman. 

‘ The pupils who are sent as boarders to a publio school are entrusted by 
their relations to one of the masters, whose house becomes their own. 
There are round each school several of these houses, which are authorized 
by the hoad-master, and the number of which is fixed according to the total 
number of the pupils. Each house receives very few boarders, the small 
houses six or seven, the great ones thirty, forty, ora few more. In the 
same way the head-master himself is often master of a house on his own 
account, and in that cage it is usual for him to take a greater number of 
boys. Once admitted into a house, which is freely selected by their relatives, 
the pupils remain there during all the time of their residence at the school. 
There they regain, up to a cartain point, home life; they dine, and have 
their breakfast and supper, with the master, with his wifo, his mother, and 
his sisters. We have seen young girls of from seventeen to eighteen years 
old presiding at a table of aight or ten echolars of their own age. 


* Repart, p. 581. 
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“The advantages of this domestic education depend a great deal upon 
the personal character of the master of the'house, and also upon the number 
of his boarders, and on the time which is engrossed by his work. The 
masters are all men of mark, and eminent for their learning; most of them 
are in holy ordera; but they cannot all possess to an equal-d that 
sympathetic temperament which commands the confidence and affection of 
‘pupils: If we suppose that they do passess it, and if, moreover, we suppose , 

at they have not got round their fireside too many adopted children, 
and that their work of teaching leaves them enough leisure to watch over 
the moral education of this young and turbulent family, then the system of 
the boarding-houses annexed to the public schools seams an inestimable 
advantage. Then the masters oan realize the excellent propane wee 
the statutes propose to them ; they act as substitutes for the fathers of their 
pupils, and stand in loco parentis. i 

“t Tho great schools have two different systems of lodging their boarders: 
In some, as, for example, at Eton, each pupil has generally his little room. 
A press-bed is raised up during the day, and the bedroom becomes a little 
sitting room, a study, where the boarder, seated in winter time before a 
blazing coal fire, and in summer at his window, open towards the country, 
works at his tasks without constraint. In others, as at Rugby, several 
pupils meet together, at night only, in the dormitories, which hold. from 
two to sixteen beds; but in the day time these pupils too, have their little 
private rooms, in which the seniors work by themselves, if they prefer it, 
or with a friend if they wish ; while the juniors share a study between two, 
‘work, and sometimes, no doubt, do no work, together. There they 
breakfast in the morning, there they take tea at about six o’slock in the 
evening. They invite and entertain one another at these lesser meals. It 
is not difficult to see that the general tendency of this education is to make 
the school an apprenticeship for life, an initiation into the rational tise of 
liberty. It is the place for training young Englishmen. 

“Their masters have not shrunk from a still bolder experiment, the 
success of which, regarded from the point of view of instruction, is at least 
questionable. They have effaced every boundary line between study and 
play. When once the master’s and the tutor’s lessons are done, the boy is 
master of his time; he can employ it as he pleases, and without any 
superintendence. All the country is open to him, all the games are at his. 
disposal. He can go out of the house and return to it when he pleases; the 
only restriction is the time for lessons, far meals, and for locking up, which 
last takes place in summer at nino o’elock, in winter at dusk. The only 
counterpoise to this excessive liberty is the obligation of finishing in time 
the appointed task. A heavy punishment would follow any neglect and 
any forgetfulness. The boy will learn simultaneously two things more 
important even than science, however precious that may be, namely, that his 
destiny on this earth is to be free, but responsible. ‘Do not your pupils,’ 
we said to a master, ‘sometimes abuse this liberty, to the injury of their 
tasks ?’. ‘Tt is true,’ he replied, ‘some of them do abuse it; but that is 
better than that the whole of them ahould never learn to use it.’ 

“Another unquestionable result of this education is that the pupils retain 
a very fond and grateful reedllection of the school where they spent their 
boyhood. In after-life they speak of it with love, as of a fatherland; they 
Temain its friends and its champions. Gifts, bequests, foundations of 
prizes or exhibitions, sometimes bear witness to this pious attachment. We 
have seen, in the libraries of several schools, collections of treasures sent by 
old pupils from the ends of India or China, as presents or keepsakes. 
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There was something touching in these tokens of affeotion coming from so 
far, and after so many years of absence.’ * 


The whole of the Report breathes throughout a similar appreciation 
of the thorough success of our best publio schools t in the training of 
character, and conveys a high encomium on the tone and discipline of 
their scholars. It may be gathered from different passages that the 
writers consider that this success is due, in the best schools, chiefly to 
the following causes :— 

First. The influence of the head-masters. They contrast the work 
done by an English hoad-master, with that which occupies the 
principal of a French publio school. The English head-master is’ 
much more occupied in teaching than the French principal. The 
tutors relieve him from almost all those details which engrosa so 
much of the time and attention of a French superintendent. He can 
concentrate almost all his attention on the studies of the highest 
form, and of the whole school. He teaches, he examines, corrects 
compositions, awards prizes, inflicts the more serious punishments, 
directs and controls the assistant-masters, and the monitors, and, 
through them, the whole school. “This position,” they say, “of the 
head-masters seams to us very favourable to their moral influence; very 
favourable to studies and to education.” + The English head-mastar’s 
influence is also duo to his learning, to his personal ability, and 
to his high pay. In respect of learning and ability they consider 
that French principals are quite equal to English head-masters; but 
in respect of payment they are far inferior. For this inferiority they 
do not propose any remedy; nor does M. Duruy in his official journal 
propose any. The simple truth obviously is that this, like so many 
other social questions, is a question of money, or of national wealth. 
The French have not our endowments, and they cannot afford to pay 
our high fees. Our public school system is enormously expensive ; 
theirs is cheap. Theirs is said to produce scholars; ours is said to 
produce gentlemen. The gentleman is evidently a more expensive 
outcome than the scholar. The question is, which is better for a 
country, a system—the general effect of which is to produce “ gentle- 


* Report, pp. 14—19. 

+ They appear to consider Harrow, Rugby, and Marlborough to be the best schools 
thet they vistted. The head-masters of these throe schools evidently created a profound 
impression on them, and have coloured the whole of thair Report, Dr. Butler's infln- 
anoe may be especially noticed at pp. 199—209; Dr. Temple’s, pp. 215—230; Mr. 
Bradley’s, p. 314, where they say that he is “one of the most distinguished of the 
English head-masters, and one of those whose’ views of education seemed to us the 
broadest and most true.” 

t Report, p. 500; and see what reforms in the status and work of the French prin- 
cipal this consideration suggests to them: “A superintendent, a principal, ough t to be, 
according to the admirable English expression, a hoad-mastar ” (professur en chef). 
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'men,” or one which diffuses scholarship through the mass of society P 
And the answer is that if certain improvements were effected in our. 
first-grade schools, and a swesping reform were carried out in our 
second and third-grade schools, this country might easily have the 
advantages of both systems. Meantime, it may not be amiss, after 
the recent debates in the House of Lords on the Public Schools Bill, 
in which certain noble lords were opposed to any extension of the 
powers of head-masters, to call the attention of the new’ governing 
‘bodies, and of the Special Commissioners, to the extreme importance of 
doing nothing to curtail or diminish the influence of the head-masters. 
In the case of Eton, this question will probably soon be vital. 
Next—the head-master, and all the other masters govern the boys 
in school, as well as out. There are no ushers,* no body of men, who 
having little or nothing to do with the teaching, discharge the functions 
of a school-police. The writers of this Report are, as it was right they 
should be, extremely careful and reticent in their remarks about th 
French ushers; scrupulously fender and sparing in their oriticiame , 
‘of them. The evils of this-part of the French system are nowhere 
categorically stated. It is only from certain hints, from the general 
tenour of the Report, and from the enthusiasm with which they 
describe the freedom of English school-boys, and the ‘influence of the 
' masters, that their opinions can be gathered. The place of the 
ushers is in our publio schools filled, partly by the tutoriul system, 
and partly by the monitorial system. “ We do not hesitate,” they 
say, “to approve the principle of the tutorial system, though we 
- cannot equally commend all the instances of its application.”+ For 
example, they do not approve the application of the system at Eton 
and Harrow, where they say it involves much waste of time, need- 
leaaly overworks the masters,t and shows a sad defect of organization. 
In fact, they more than hint that the system is kept up in its present 
condition at these two schools, not so much for the benefit of the 
pupils as for the sake of augmenting the salaries of the masters.§ 
But they highly commend the usages of Rugby| and Marlborough] 
in this respect. This also may be worth the attention of the Special 
Commissioners. . 

Of the monitorial system they speak with much hesitation, and 
sometimes almost with apparent contradictions.** Their condemna- 
tion of the horrors of Westminster School, quoted from the Report of 
Lord Olarendon’s Commission,t+ and the continuancs, or abolition of 

© Latires d'étude, matires rdpdtiteurs. On these functionaries see Report of Schools 
Inquiry Commission, vol. i p. 84. 

t Report, p. 167. $ Report, pp. 64—158. § Report, p. 226. 

| Report, p. 155. T Report, p. 316. 

++ Campare, for example, pp. 46—48 with p. 504. 

' +f Vol. i p. 490, ag. Report, pp.40—50. 
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which they were prevented from ascertaining by the extreme caution 
of the head-master, is of course emphatic; and they are, as might 
be expected, strongly opposed to corporal punishment inflicted by 
monitors, and to all the incidents of fagging.* But even of that 
part of the monitorial system which consists in government of pupils 
by means of their fellows, they speak with evidently doubtful approval. 
They praise its application at Harrow, and declare that the superiority 
of that school over Eton is, in their opinion, largely due to the use 
of itt But when they come to discuss it at Rugby, they evidently 
shrink from giving an unqualified approval; and they omit all 
mention of it in their account of Marlborough, where it was intro- 
duced by the late Bishop Cotton, and has always worked admirably. 
They never, indeed, bring forward any facts, except the Westminster 
abuses, to prove that the system does not practically work well in 
England; but they seem to dislike the theory of it, and they have 
evidently a strong instinct that it could not, under present circum- 
stances, be made to work in France. The truth is that here, as in 
all careful analyses of educational phenomena, social and political 
considerations come in, and the French Commissioners find them- 
selves on delicate ground. A question suggests itself which they 
cannot entiroly avoid, but which they would no doubt have gladly 
shirked ; a question which may well cause much serious thought to 
Englishmen as well as Frenchmen. It is this: 

Is any part of the success of our public schools in maintaining dis- 
cipline without surveillance, and in producing a healthy moral tone 
in their pupils, due to national causes P Is it in any way connected 
with the English institutiona, their form of government, and their 
aristocratic laws P or is it duo to physical causes, such as the distinc- 
tions of race, and of geographical position? Could the sons of 
Frenchmen be trusted to govern themselves in the same way as these 
sons of Englishmen do? Would any Frenchman dare to make the 
experiment? And if not, why? The Commissioners display their 
national tact in fluttering round these dangerous questions without 
burning their wings. But their minds are evidently fall of them. 
From several hints dropped in the course of the Report it may be 
gathered that the boys in the French public schools are not unlike 
their high-spirited and excitable fathers, but that it is difficult, 
to keep them in order. Several times the Commissioners say that it 
would be impossible to keep a class of young rhetoricians} attentive 
to such dry and severe mental work as that which they found absorb- 
ing the attention of the Sixth Form at Harrow ; and from a passage 


* Report, pp. 220—277. + Report, p. 209. 
t Tho “classe do rhétorique”’ is the class in a French publio sohool which‘carresponds 
most nearly to our Sixth Form. See Report, pp. 105—203. 
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already quoted it appears that that natural antagonism between 
masters and pupils which prevailed in our public schools before the- 
days of Dr. Arnold, but which is now almost extinct in them, is a 
recognised feature of school life in France. The English publio 
school, as the Commissioners many times repeat, is a little world, an 
apprenticeship for life. The French publio school is, to quote their 
own words, “a regiment proud of its uniform, obedient to authority, 
though ever grumbling and growling against it," marching to the 
sound of the drum, and taking by storm Greek, Latin, history, and 
mathema $e OF ‘ 

But perhaps the most characteristic part of their criticism of publio 
school life is that where they speak of the debating clubs and journals 
of the pupils. They approve, though in an apologetic tone, of the 
editing and writing of journals by the pupils, and they speak with 
high praise of the merits of the Harrovian “Tyro” and of the 
“ Marlburian.” Quoting an extract from the “ Tyro” on the subject | 
of self-reliance, they say :— 


« When the pupils who give the tone to an establishment of publio 
instruction print and publish such words as these, the cause of education 
is gained. This habit of self-dependance, this self-reliance, whieh the editor 
go justly appreciates, is one of the most valuable things taught at a public 
ae The sea he there learn to govern themselves, to shift for themselves. 

our, according to the paradoxical ion of Fontenelle, 
to nee themselves useless. Thus the young acquire from their 
childhood that art which is the glory and the strength of the nation— 
personal initiative, or seff-reliancs.”’ t 


But of the debating societies they do not venture toapprove. They 
call the sanction by the school authorities of this usage, “ allowing 
the child to burn his fingers at the candle in order to teach him one 
of the properties of fire;” and they give as their reason for disap- 
proving these societies — l 

“ A formidable dilemma, Either the yom orators know the subject on 
which they speak, or they do not. they do, they have prematurely 
devoted to the study of it valuable time, which must have bean stolen from 
other and more important work. If they do not, they acquire the bad 
habit of speaking at random, and subsaeaene talk for thonghi”} 


Our head-masters will not probably find this dilemma very formid- 
able. In the first place, there is a condition midway between know- 
~ ing and not knowing, a state of partial knowledge, which may be 
improved and rectified by discussion,” especially if, as the Oommis- 


+ “Now lyodens sont de jenes grognards,” p. 593, note, The Schools Inquiry Com- 
missioners speak still more strongly :—“.A chronic state of suppressed rebellion is said 
not to be an uncommon condition of the French Lyotes.” Vol i p. 65. 

t Report, p. 163. t Report, p. 150. 
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sioners remark, some of the masters are often present at debate. 
And, secondly, it does not follow that the time spent in getting up a 
subject for debate must be stolen from more important work. It 
may be stolen with much advantage from games or gossip. 

Besides the success of our best Publio Schools in the training of 
character, the Report recognises a few other merits of detail in our 
system. The English mode of testing teachers, by the examination of 
their pupils, instead of by inspection, that is, by the plan of hearing 
them teach, is commended.* We have heard the.example of France 
go often quoted, of late, in support of “inspection” as against “examin- 
ation,” that it is strange to find these Frenchmen, both of them 
inspectora in different branchea, recommending the comparative 
abandonment of inspection. 


\ “We should wish that according to the example of tho English, tho 
masters in our Publio Schools should be only inspected by means of their 

p that the examination held under the superintendence of the 
mspectors, with the co-operation of the teacher, of the principal, and of 
the censor, should test each pupil in every part of his studies ; that it should 
be partly written and partly oral; and above all, that the pupils should be 
convinced, by the importance attached to it, that the object is to examine 
them and not their teachers.” ł 


They do not, it will be observed, recommend our English plan of 
having the examinations conducted by unprofessional examiners, 
selected at random by the masters themselves, nor our other English 
custom of keeping the results of such examinations secret; which 
system, however well it may work in a few of the greatest schools of 
the first grade, leads to lamentable results in the majority of schools 
of the second and third grades; but simply that the chief test of 
good work in a school shall be the judgment by results, and not by 
methods. 

They also approve of our method of teaching mathematics indi- 
vidually. Not that they wish entirely to do away with collective 
teaching of this subject, but rather to combine the two methods. 
French mathematical teaching is, they say, too exclusively collective ; 
and they point out f some of the disadvantages which this system, 
exclusively followed, involves, and some of the benefits which belong 
to the English system. This question is closely connected with the 
preceding one. Individual teaching cannot be snepected. Hence, 
in France, as in our own elementary schools, active, pushing teachera 
have taken too exalusively to collective teaching, which makes on 
excellent show before the inspector, and pays far better than caroful 
labour with individual boys. The right thing is to combine the two 
methods in judicious proportion. 


* Report, p. 168. t Report, p. 598, } Report, pp. 604-5. 
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The merits, then, of our English Public Schools are, according to 
these Frenchmen, great on the side of education, that is, physical and’ 
moral training. “Tf,” says the French Minister of Publio Instruo- 
tion, in the number of his official journal previously quoted:— ` > 


“Tf Germany has an advantage over us in respect of its primary schools, 
which, however, are equalled in our eastern departments, m respect of ite 
Realschulen, which we shall soon surpass, and perhaps too in respect of ita 
Universities, so numerously attended and so full of life, England in her’ 
classical schools excgla us in respect of certain aspects of education. The. 
boy, more free there than here, learns more quickly, at his own risk and. 
peril, how to use liberty. There the principal objeot is not to store his 
mind with a mass of attainments, but, while rendermg him supple and 
strong by study, to give him, for a stern and resolute master, the ill. 
Thus the English school is a better apprenticeship for life than ours. We 
cannot suddenly change our scholastic ‘habits, which, besides, are in 
harmony with our social organization. But it would not be impossible to 
borrow something from these scholastic manners across the Channel; I 
mean the good, not the evil, which in certain points is great." * 


Ty. 


_ For if the French Commissioners commend our first-grade schools 
in respect of education, they condemn them decidedly on the ground 
of instruction—that is, of mental or intellectual training. In the 
beet first-grade schools, such as Harrow, Rugby, and Marlborough, 
and in that excellent specimen of a second-grade school which they 
visited, namely, the Oity of London School, they acknowledge that’ 
the standard of the best boys of the upper Sixth Forms is fully equal 
to that of their “ Rhetoricians ;”’ and though they criticize the way 
in which classical instruction is given, even by the best teachers to 
these, the best scholars, their criticism, as will be presently shown, 
is open to question. But of the teaching of the lowor classes, even 
in the best schools, and of the general intellectual condition of the 
mass ‘of the scholars in all the Public Schools, except, perhaps, 
Rugby, Marlborough, and Cheltenham, they speak in moderate but 
decided terms of condemnation. Their opinions are formed’ upon 
documentary and oral evidence, and’ upon the teaching- which, in 
one or two schools, they heard given to the lower classes. Had they’ 
beon able to give even the most simple written examination to thé 
whole of the boys in the Middle Forms of any one of the nine Public- 
Schools, so as to test how they can spell; whether they can write, 
grammatical English; whother they know the elements of French, 
German, Latin, or any other grammar; whether they can work the 
simplest arithmetical, processes correctly, or understand tho first 
elements of the science of arithmetic or geometry; and whethor they 
* Bulletin, p. 327. ` 
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know the causes or meaning of the simplest physical phenomena,— 
their criticism would probably have been moro emphatic, and atill 
less complimentary. 
The case against the Public Schools, as they put it, is briefly this. 
» The Public Schools claim to prepare for the Universities, and to 
be judged by what their pupils do there. Now tho evidences 
of the most experienced tutors at fashionable colleges, such as 
Ohristchurch and Exeter, Oxford, and Trinity, Cambridge, is that 
in the instruction of the mass of their pupils, the Public Schools are 
decidedly inferior to many Private Schools; that of all young men 
not home-taught, who go up to Oxford, the most badly taught, the 
most absolutely ignorant, are those who go from the lower forms of 
the great Public Schools. They have never been made to learn any- 
thing at all, and some have been known to declare that, having been 
in classes of forty, fifty, or sixty pupils, they have not been ques- 
tioned more than once or twice in six months.+ Candidates for 
admission to Christchurch are required to construe a passage from 
Virgil, or one from Homer, which they have previously studied, to 
write a little bit of Latin prose, and to answer some very elementary 
questions in grammar and arithmetic. About one-third of the candi- 
dates are unable to do this. Some of these are rejected finally; others 
are allowed to go and read with a tutor. A private tutor succeeds 
in making most of them pass. The conclusion is that the Public 
Schools might have done thesame. The numbers rejected at Trinity, 
Cambridge, where no Latin prose is required, are, in two yeara, about 
one-third. Now, in order to see the force of these facts, it must be 
remembered, first, that of 218 students on the books f in one year 
at Christchurch, 77 came from Eton, 28 from Harrow, 21 from 
‘Weatminster, and 24 from the rest of the nine; so that 150 in all, 
or nearly 70 per cent. were Public School men; and, secondly, that 
_ “in the Public Schools everything is subordinate, and sometimes even 
sacrificed, to Latin and Greek. Mathematics only stand in the second. 
rank; history and geography only in the third The modern 
languages are scarcely studied at all, and the natural sciences 
generally even leas.” § If, then, the instruction given in the Publio 
Schools is judged by the average mental condition of those whom 
they send up to the Universities, the conclusion must be very 
unfavourable to them. 


* Report, p. 170. i 

+ Report, p. 171. The reader must bo again reminded that tho Report deals only 
with schools of the first 

t They use tho word “admittod.”’ Bat this is evidently a alip. They must mean 
“on the books,” p. 173, 

$ Report, p. 173, 
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But a statistical table* shows that, except at Winchester, not one- 
half of the boys who leave the schools go to the Universities. What 
becomes of the instruction of the remainder? Do the military examina- 
tions, as in France, attract the majority of them? Apparently not; for 
during a period of three years, of 1,976 candidates for the direct com- 
missions who presented themselves, only 122 had been at a Public 
School; of 875 candidates for Sandhurst, only 23 had been at a: 
Public School; and of 645 candidates for Woolwich, only 35 had 
been at a Public SchooL+ What, then, becomes of the rest P What 
means has the public of knowing how far their instruction has been ` 
successful P The answer is, that the public has none; but that it is 
not probable that boys who have had no examination to prepare for 
will be better instructed than those who have had to prepare for the 
Universities, and that we may therefore conclude that the foregoing 
accounts from Oxford and Oambridge give a fair representation of 
the average resulta of Public School instruction, in all but the highest 
forms. 

There oan, of course, be but one conclusion, and they are con- 
firmed in it by the specimen of teaching which they heard in one 
of the Middle Forms of one of the best Publio Schools. + 

‘The causes of this condition of things they consider to be two- 
fold, namely, tdlenses and wand of system. 

(1) Of all the causes which produce this failure of instruction, 
they evidently consider idleness to be the greatest and most serious. 
Valuable as systems of organisation and other methods may be, in 
facilitating the efforts of the willing scholar, and even in stirring up: 
some careless ones to work, it is plain that, if parents, being wealthy, 
are indifferent to learning, and openly tell their children so; and if 
ignorance entails no social disgrace, or other penalties, upon the dunce, 
boys will not work, and results will not be produced. The example of: 
Scotland, quoted by these Frenchmen, and by Lord Taunton’s Oom- 
mission, shows that, even without any organized system whatever,’ 
if the national feeling be favourable to learning, and condemnatory 

- of ignorance, remarkable results may be produced. On the other 
hand, to give endowments, exhibitions, and prizes, for scholarship 
in a country where ignorance is not a social disgrace, has much the 
same effect as to give rewards for valour in a country where 
cowardice is not a social disgrace. ‘<A certain number of scholars 
in the one case, and a certain number of brave citizens in the other, 


1 Report, p. 170. 

+ Report, p. 174. Eren of these the majority did not oome direct from the schools, 
but had previously been to private tutors. 

t Report, p. 204. 2 
. 4 P. 591, and Report of Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. i. p. 61. 
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are raised up and encouraged; but most of them remain ignorant 
or cowards to the end. If a nation is animated by a love of what is 
great and noble, ita citizens, like the Athenians, require no rich 
prize to stimulate them, but will contend as keenly for a laurel crown 
as for all the treasures of Persia.* 

The idleness of pupils is sanctioned, and even encouraged, by 
parents. 

“ It often happens thatarich or ignorant father attaches little importance 
to the literary progress of his son. He sends him to school, and afterwards 
to the Universities, not so much to get instruction, as to get training of 
‘character, spirit, body, and manners; to live with his equals, and to become, 
if he can, the equal of his betters, or at least their friend, and their future 
client. This aim of the father is not long kept secret from the son. The 
masters make up their minds to it, and resign themselves to what the public 
Tequires of them, a small number of instructed pupils, and a considerable 
proportion of young folks whose moral education is excellent,” + 


The result is, that many of the scholars, having short hours of lessons, 
and long hours of play, during which they are entirely masters of 
their own time, give themselves up to excessive athleticism, t or to 
something worae.§ 

This idleness, thia unwillingness to work, they think might be 
partly cured by a general system of final examinations at the Public 
Schools, similar to the French “ baccalauréats” or the German 
“ abiturienten-préfungen,” the results of which would, of. course, be 
published.|| This no doubt might effect something, though it may 
be questioned whether, in the present state of publio opinion, pupils 
who are not ashamed to be plucked for matriculation at Christ- 
church or Trinity would be afraid of disgrace at the final school 
examination. There is also, of course, the danger of hasty cramming 
towards the close of school life, from which the French Publio 
Schools appear to suffer considerably." Perhaps a still more effectual 
cure would be the introduction into the rest of the Public Schools of 
the removal system, now in force at Rugby and Marlborough,** which 
they call the “heroic remedy,” and the institution by the Universities 
of an adequate and systematic matriculation examination. 

(2) Subordinate to the idleness of scholars and the indifference of 
parents, but still most important among the causes which produce 


. * Bee “Herodotus,” vill 26, 

+ Report, pp. 176—682, 

} Report, pp. 20—325. They consider the English games far too engrossing, but 
they make an exception in favour of football P. 227. 

} Report, p. 187. 
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the failure of instruction in our Public Schools, they place the want. 
of system and organisation. “The English are not only a self-. 
governed, they are also a self-educated nation.” In the Universities. 
this defect is seen partly in the inequality of the standard of matri-- 
culation examination at different coHeges, and: in the fact that many. 
colleges require scarcely any examination at all,*, thus entirely 
failing to back up the schools in any efforts which they make to 
raise the level of attainments in their scholars. In the schools 
themselyes this defect is langely observable, but chiefly in the follow- 
First, in the want of professional preparation of the teachers :— 
“The mastora in English schools seem.to us to be, onthe whole, inferior 
to those in our Publio Schools, not so far as tho talent and ability of the 
men are concerned, but through the deficiency of organization., Teaching. 
m England is not æ career. which has ite apprenticeship, its novitiate, its 
referment, its honours, its retiring pensions. The want of a normal college 
Sor gchoolmastera forces the young teacher to fall back on hik schoalboy 
experience, and to grope his way by the light of nature. t, 


_ To this want of any means of systematio training they appear to 
attribute not only the frequent mistakes in the theory and practice 
of instruction made by young beginners, but also, in part, the 
inability of the ordinary English master to inspire his pupils with | 
any appreciation of the beauty of literature, and to cultivate taste in , 
them. “Instead,” they say, “of trying to obtain from the Glassica_ 
models of taste, inspirations of talent and thought, they only look for 
texts which may be. remembered and quoted, or facte of grammar and 
philology. t And again, “The English deaite, even in literature, 
very definite results. Every lesson must increase the stock of their’ 
acquirements. Their examinations are inventories.” § ‘And again, 
after speaking in terms of very high praise of’ the teaching in oné of’ 
the upper forms at Harrow, they add :— 


t - i 
«Tt goomed to us, fo'speak quite plainly, and in'default of better infor- 
mation, that the teaching of literature ia not literary enough, not sufficiently 
fertilizing to the imagination or the genius. It may; and does, produce 
men who know the olassies ; but we doubt whether it is the most satis- 
factory means of developing writers.” j ` 
Do Jos r 


In several other passages they are very severe on. the “utilitarian | 
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way of teaching the classics,” which does not use the classical authors 
as a “school of style,” but as a “corpus vile on which to base 
puerile verbal criticisms, and which cultivates the memory only, 
and not the æsthetio faculties.” * 

There can be no doubt that to form a good style in schoolboys is 
most desirable, and any criticiam which shall suggest to us how to do 
this will be very valuable. But the question is, how is style best 
developed in a boy? Is it by lecturing to him on the beauties and 
graces of the classical writers, or by forcing him to study carefully 
the originals P By requiring him to commit to memory Mr. So-and- 
so’s opinion of Homer, or the words of Homer himself? It is worthy 
of remark, as bearing on this question, that the writers of this Report 
are greatly surprised at our being able to require our scholars to 
translate and compose at the examinations without the aid of dio 
tionaries, and that they are very earnest in recommending the same 
practice to be used in Franoe.t They will find that it requires a 
great deal of close verbal and grammatical study, and much learning 
by heart, for boys to be able to dispense with dictionaries. . Lectures 
on style will not accomplish that. 

To the same want of training they attribute the unintelligent teach- 
ing of mathematics in the majority of Public Schools,t and parti- 
cularly their close and slavish adhesion to the text of Simson’s Euclid. 

Next, the defective organization of the English Public Schools is 
seen in the want of appropriate means of estimating a really good 
teacher, and of stimulating and rewarding him :— 


“ The non-existence of a central administration, the enlightened judge of 
merit and success in teaching, abandons the elections made by tho governing 
bodies to-the somewhat vague influences of hearsay and private connection. 
The advantages offered by the ministry of the Church withdrew from the 
work of teaching, at an early age, some of those most suited to it. Tho 
heavy labour which the schools impose on their teachers leavas them no 
leisure to continue by private study the work of their own instruction, 
Picked honour-men of their Universities, their mental growth is too often 
checked at the moment when they obtain their appointments, and the only 
object of their ambition is to quit the profession speedily, or to enrich them- 
selves in it.” § s 

To this criticism it may be objected that the Universities afford a 
means of judging merit and success in teaching ; and that the Ohurch 
affords, not only adequate, but splendid rewards to good head-masters 
of Public Schools. It is true that the Universities afford a means of 
judging of success with-talented pupils, but they afford no oriterion— 
or, at least, none that is appreciable by the general publio—of 


1 * Report, pp. 104—106, + Report, pp. 322—685. f Beport, pp. 116—120. 
$ Report, p. 588, and compare Reports of Schools Inquiry Commission, vol. vil. p. 346. 
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success with the ‘average mass ‘of pupils. Yet this is far the most, 
important and difficult part of a echoolmaster’s business. It is also, 
true that the Church has in store great prizes for some of the head- 
masters of the great and fashionable Public Schools. , But these 
prizes are not given to them for their success as teachers, but, in the 
best. instances, for learning, shown in the writing or editorahip of 
books ; in some instances, for political services or polemical partisan- 
ship; and; in the great majority of cases, for “sarEness.” A certain 
sergeant, learned in the law, is reported to have said, when his son 
obtained the head-mastership of a celebrated school,—That’s a. - 
capital appointment. If he succeeds, it’s a bishopric; if he fails, it’s 
a deanery!” The result was, a deanery. But in this, as in all other 
modern instances of the appointment of a head-master to high 
ecclesiastical preferment, the result was not determined by avy 
regard. to the scholastic merits of the person appointed, but by totally 
different considerations. 

Lastly, the want of organization is seen in the great inequalities and 
differences between different schools, which are not stated collectively 
by the Commissioners, but are enumerated in their separate criticisms 
upon individual schools, and which strike them as an extraordinary 
waste of power. Why should Rugby and Marlborough be well 
governed, while Winchester, Eton, St. Pauls, Westminster, and 
Merchant Taylors’ are badly governed? Why should Eton be in- 
ferior to Harrow in organization, management, classification, methods 
of, promotion, and, indeed, in almost all points except the classical 
instruction of the highest form? Why should Harrow and Eton be 
inferior to Rugby in their use of the tutorial system? Why should 
Westminster be exceptionally “barbarous” in her monitorial 
systemP* Why should St. Paul’s and Merchant Taylors” exhibit 
abuses of endowment, and patronage, peculiar to themselves? + And 
why should there not be some means of revising the condition of all 
these schools collectively and comparatively, and of compelling some 
of theni’ to amend their defects by the light of the comparative 
merits of others? _ 

There are many other minor particulars, in respect of which these 
French Commissioners find fault.with our Public Schools; such as the 
lack of instruction in natural science, the defective teaching of 
modern languages, the use of the punishment of flogging, and so 
forth. But enough has been said to exhibit the general drift of their 
criticiam, and perhaps, also; to show that it deserves our attentive 
consideration. ' f 

Airi D. R. Frarox. 
? Report, p58 7 7 t Report, pp. 240—244. 
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JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE LIBERTY OF 
PROPHESYING. -% 


PART L 


|x preceding sketches we have traced the rise and development of a 

spirit of rational inquiry within the Ohurch of England. This 
spirit is more or leas connected with the movement of liberal opinion 
in Holland, but it is alao the result of internal forces working in the 
Church itself, torn by the conflicting tendencies which it embraced, 
and the invasion of Romanist influences once more assailing it. The 
religious contentions of the time, and the extreme and violent forms 
towards which they were advancing under the excitement of political 
interests, drove a few thoughtful minds to seek a higher solution of 
spiritual questions than had hitherto been imagined by any political or 
religious party. Hales and Ohillingworth are the most prominent 
representatives of this higher religious thoughtfulness; the former 
owing his theological bias in some degree directly to contact with 
the liberal theology of Holland ; the latter drawing his liberal inspi- 
ration more from the struggles of his own bold and independent spirit. 
Both men are thinkers characteristically ; they belong to the same 
phase of the movement, and the remarkable group of writers and dis- 
tinguished Oxford men who gathered around Falkland at Tewes. 
Their whole intellectual life is summed up in what they did to ad- 
vance the movement. Their connection with it gives them their posi- 
tion in the history of the Ohurch of England. ‘We have, therefore, 
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presented. full sketches of these two men,—of their life and character, 
as well as of their opinions. Their attitude as the leaders of liberal l 
theological opinion in England in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, when the great currents of theological Thought were 
running past them in opposite directions, and the significance of 
their attitude was but little understood and heeded, gave them 9 
claim to.fall recognition both in their personal and theological 
character. 
After these writers there are two names which stand in a peculiar 
relation to the history of religious thought in Enyland—the names of 
Jeremy Taylor and Edward Stillingfleet. They belong to the liberal 
movement of the seventeenth century, in so far as they contributed 
by distinct and important works to its advancement; yet neither their 
special reputation nor the prevailing character of their theological 
activity has identified them with it. Jeremy Taylor’s “Liberty of 
Prophesying” is among the most remarkable works of the seventeenth 
century. Stillingflest’s “Irenicum”’ is of loss significance, because lees- 
distinguished by genius and interest, and in our day it is comparatively 
forgotten. But it also claims a place in our history as marking 
the height to which the wave of liberal Ohurchmanship hed risen 
before the reaction whioh set in with the Restoration. The first 
of these works appeared in 1647—exaotly ten years later than the 
“Religion of Protestanta ;” the second in 1659, an the eve of the | 
Restoration. i ' 
Both Taylor and Stillingfleet only belong to our history in so 
far as these works are concerned. Their best known writings belong: 
to different and, in some respects, contrasted modes of thought. -In 
the case of Taylor it is true that he was no longer a youth when he 
published the “ Liberty of Prophesying,” being, in 1647, thirty-four 
years of age; nor is there any good reason for saying that he ever ' 
abandoned the principles which it advocated. On the contrary, he 
expresses his substantial adherence to them as late as 1662, in a 
famous sermon* preached before the University of Dublin. Still, it 
is only one side, and perhaps not the most characteristic side, of his. 
, intellectual and Ohristian activity which is represented in the 

“ Liberty of Prophesying.” Taylor is much more, and much besides, 
` in the history of English theological literature, than the advocate of a 
liberal, eclectic theology, and of a Church based upon broad and 
comprehensive principles. In the case of Stillingfleet, again, he was 
a mere youth—only twenty-four when the “Irenicum” was first 
published; and in his later years he is represented as saying that 


* Published among his other works, under the title of “ Via Intelligentie,” Heber’s- 
Edition vi. 
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“there are many things in it which, if he were to write again, he 
would not say—some which show his youth and want of considera- 
tion, others which he yielded too far, in the hopes of gaining the 
Dissenting parties to the Church of England.” 

Neither of these writers, in short, comes before us in his complete 
personality. Although they both helped the movement, and came 
under ita influence, they do not as men characteristically belong to 
it, Their spirit is not essentially philosophic, rational, or liberal. 
Taylor is mediæval, ascetic, casuistic in his mature type of thought. 
He is a scholastic in argument, a pietist in feeling, a poet in fancy 
and expresion ; he is not a thinker. He seldom moves in an 
atmosphere of purely rational light; and even when his instincts 
are liberal and his reasoning highly rational in its results, he brings 
but a slight force of thought, of luminous and direct comprehension, 
to bear upon his work. Stillingfleet, again, is antiquarian, formal, 
and controversial His intellect is acute, hard, and ingenious, ready 
to cope with any subject and any opponent that may oross his path, 
or may seem to him inimical to the Ohurch. He is alert alike 
against the Ramanist, the Separatist, and the Rationalist—one of a 
common type of theologians bred by all churches, who delight to go 
forth with weapons of war against all assailants of official orthodoxy 
and official privilege. They. have their own merits, this class of 
writers; and Stillingfleet, as well as Jeremy Taylor, is a name of 
which the Ohurch of England has reason to be proud. Her great 
roll of illustrious writers would be much poorer if they were gono. 
There are few names, upon the whole, which ahine with a richer or 
grander lustre than that of Taylor. But to our list they only belong 
in part—at one point of their lives—and in virtue of the works 
which we have mentioned. On the present occasion we propose, after 
a brief sketch of Taylor’s historical position, to examine the “ Liberty 
of Prophesying” in its bearing on our subject. 

Jeramy Taylor was, we have said, thirty-four years of age when 
he published the “ Liberty of Prophesying.” He had been educated 
at Oambridge, of which he was a native. His parents are said 
to have been of good descent—to have traced their lineage to 
the famous martyr, Rowland Taylor, who suffered in the reign 
of Mary; but they occupied a humble position, and were glad to 
receive assistance in the education of their son. Their son was 
entered as a sizar, or poor acholar, at Oaius College, in 1626, a year 
after Milton entered at Christ’s College. There appears to be no 

* Life, 1710. He is supposed himself to be speaking in the parson of P. D., in one 
of his controversial writings,—‘ Conference between a Romish Priest,” &o, He mys 
something to the same effect in his preface to “Tho Unreasonableness of Separation,” 
1680. 
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record of his career as a student.* ‘One of his biographerst has 
drawn a picture of the course of -study he was likely to pursue, and. 
professed to’ trace the influence of Bacon in some of the aspects of 
his mental development.- But there is no evidence whatever that 
the Baconian philosophy had obtained any footing at Oambridge at 
thie time, nor is there in the characteristics of Taylor’s-genius any 
trace’ of the higher culture which he would have derived from it. So 
far as we can trust Milton, and other authorities probably less pre- 
judiced, the scholastic system, with ita singular subtleties, still held 
sway in Oambridge ; and fertile and unrestrained as Taylor’s mental 
activity was in many directions, there is no influence of which it 
bears more trace than that of the scholasticism still prevailing in 
his youth. Ho is one of several examples in his generation of a 

singular combination of poetic imaginativences, exuberant in its 
wantonness, with an arid scholasticiam tedious in its love of trifles 
-and distinctions. A mediasval culture overlaid his native richness 
of fancy and -feeling, without moulding and educating it. The 
imaginative fruitfulness survives; but it is not well mixed, it is 
hardly mixed at all, with the haider intellectual grain developed by 
the scholastic discipline. And so, like some other writers of the 
seventeenth oentury,t he seems almost to have two minds—one tender, 
sweet, and luxuriant to excess; the other hard, subtle, formal, prone 
to definition and logomachy. He is, at the same time, poet and 

* Tho sources of Taylor's biography are Heber’s well-known Life prefixed to the 
edition of his works published in 1822, and a Life by Archdeacon Bonney, an inter- 
leaved copy of which “ corrected, with many valuable notes,” was consulted by Heber. 
A descendant of Taylor, William Todd Jones, had made a large collection of materials 
for a biography of the bishop, among which there was “a family book in his own 
handwriting, giving an account of his parentage and the principal events of his life ;”” 
but this, with other MBS. of Taylor, is supposed to have been destroyed in a fire that 
consumed the London Custom-House. 

+ Archdeacon Bonney. 

+ Samuel Rutherford, the well-known Scotch Puritan divine, who repHed in an 
elaborate volume to Taylor and “other authors contending for lawless liberty ar loen- 
tious toleration of Sects and Heresies,” is an instance of the sams postie and scholastic 
qualities ill combined, or rather, not combined at all. In Rutherford, indeed, both the 
postry and the logic must be admitted to be of very inferior quality. Yet the samo 
cas Of méntal ee it ee Ho is warcely the same writer in his 
en ee ee i 

The “ Letters’ are marked by the extravagances of a fancy lawless in 
igen The treatises are dull, barren, operose, and unillnmined in argu- 
` ment to a frightful degree. Nobody without an effort can ead them. And if 
it may seem too great a disperity to compare Rutherford in any respect with 
Taylor (although their controversial relation suggests the comparison), we may point 
to the greatest Lterary name of the age, as illustrative of the same fact. Marvellous 
as are Milton's prose works, they are, especially the treatise on Divorce, lacking in lofty 
rationality and consistency of argument. The poet is revealed in the splendour of 
ocoasional thoughts and in passages of noble eloquence; bub the imagination has not 
blended with the understanding so Sa a as a a a 
general train of reasoning. 
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-casuist, orator and ascetic. The poetic, rhetorical elements lie 
alongside the dialectic in his genius, without blending,— without 
fusing and strengthening into a thorough rational faculty. 

Taylor became Bachelor of Arts in 1681, and is stated by his 
panegyrist Rust to have been chosen fellow of Caius immediately after- 
wards. There appear, however, to be some doubts of this circumstance, 
which is distrusted by Heber. It is not till 1663, when he became’ 
Master of Arts, that Taylor’s name occurs in the list of fellows. He 
had then been admitted into holy. orders, and appears from the first 
to have attracted attention as a preacher. It was his powers in this 
respect that brought him under the knowledge of Laud, and opened 
up for him a new career. One of his fellow-students, of the name of ` 
Risden, had become lecturer in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and wished 
Taylor to supply his place for a short time. Here his eloquence and 
graceful person, aided, no doubt, by the interest attaching to his 
youth, made a lively impression, and speedily procured him friends 
and admirers. He appeared, in the language of Rust, as “some 
young angel newly descended from the visions of glory.” The fame 
of the youthful preacher was carried to Laud, just then elevated to 
the see of Oanterbury, and, with that remarkable appreciation of 
genius which we have already noticed both in the case of Hales and 
Ohilingworth, he sent for Taylor to preach before him at Lambeth. 
He was highly satisfied with his sermon, and immediately interested 
himself in his advancement. The story is that he wished to rescue 
80 promising a preacher from the snares of a premature popularity 
in London. He thought him too young for such a sphere as 
St. Paul’s, and that it was “for the advantage of the world that such 
mighty parta should be afforded better opportunities of study and 
improvement than a course of constant preaching would allow of.” * 
Taylor, of course, begged his Grace’s pardon for the fault of his 
youth, and promised, “if he lived, he would amend it.” Such isthe 
manner in which Bishop Rust represents this turning-point in 
Taylor’s career; and there is no reason to doubt his substantial 
accuracy, however much his admiring fancy may have embellished 
the event. Land was greatly attracted by Taylor, and used his 
influence in establishing him at Oxford. After some difficulty, he 
was able to secure him a fellowship at All Souls’. Sheldon, who was 
warden of the college, interposed to prevent his immediate appoint- 
ment, notwithstanding the choice of the fellows at Laud’s instance ; 
but the nomination devolving in due course to the archbishop as 
visitor, he carried out his intentions by his own authority: Taylor 
became a fellow of All Souls’ on the 14th of January, 1636. 

This is a curious and sighificant step in Taylor’s career. It is 
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singular, first of all, to find him, no less than Hales and: Ohilling- 
worth, in immediate connection with Laud. At this early period, 
Taylor’s mind had probably not opened to the deeper questions of 
His time. There was nothing about him, except his undoubted ability, 
-to attract the archbishop. This credit must be given to Laud, what- 
ever we may think of his ecclesiastical policy. He had an eye for 
theological genius. The active patron of Hales and Chillingworth 
and Taylor cannot be accused of intellectual meanness, or of entire 
_ misapprehension of the spiritual forces of his time. Probably, as 

is often found to be the case with extreme ecclesiastics, Laud ‘had no 
objection to an active and even liberal spirit of theological inquiry, 
where there was no tandency to practical insubordination or political 
restlessness.. He may have guessed instinctively that none of these 
men would be likely to prove keen opponents of his ritualistic 
policy. Their spirit of conciliatory doctriniam made them indif- 
ferent, if not in some degree disposed to ceremonies which must 
` have appeared to them mere matters of expediency, while to the 
Puritan they savoured of idolatry. Their broad sense acknowledged 
no reason for repudiating a certain richness and elaboration of 
worship. And in Taylor’s case, while his speculative diberality can 
hardly -have appeared as yet, there may hawe been already some 
trace of those casuistic tendencies which afterwards matured and 
gave complexion to his theological culture. ‘There is no difficulty in 
understanding the sympathy between Leud and the author of the 
“ Duotor Dubitantum, ”and the “ Holy Living ” and “ Holy Dying,” 
whatever may seem the links of association wanting between him and 
the author of the “ Liberty of Prophesying.” 

But it is farther singular to find Taylor, born and brought up as he 
was in Oambridge—at a distance from the band of active theelogical 
spirits that surrounded Falkland at Oxford—suddenly thrown into 
their very heart in the college of ‘which Sheldon was warden, and 
at the time that Ohillingworth was busy with the composition 
of the “Religion of Protestants.” Ohillingworth belonged to 
Trinity, where Sheldon also had been educated, and we cannot tell 
whether he and Taylor came into contact. It is possible that they 
would not have been greatly attracted to sach other if they did. 
Sheldon’s opposition to his appointment naturally produced a coldness 
between the warden and the new fellow, thrust upon him from Gam- 
bridge, against the Statutes of the college.* This coldness is alluded 
to in a letter, many years after, from Taylor to Sheldon, in which he 


“© Tho Statutes of ATL Souls’ distinctly required candidates for fallowships to be of 
_ three years’ standing in the University. Taylor was not admitted to Oxford as eundem 
fill October, 1635, Se eee, eee em nen ee Universtiy when Laud 
appointed him to All Souls’. 
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thanks him for forgiving two debts, “ one of money, and the other of 
unkindness;”’ the latter being contracted when he did not know 
Sheldon, and ‘less understood ” himself. In such circumstances he 
probably saw little of Sheldon, and hence little of Chillingworth, 
who wero at this timo fast friends, as thoy had boon fallow-students. 
Yet we cannos help thinking that such a moving spirit as Chilling- 
worth would make his influence in some degree felt within tho 
college of which his friend was the head; and, in any case, the 
publication of tho “Religion of Protcstants,” in tho following year 
(1637), could scarcely be without effect on a mind so open and im- 
pressionable as Taylor’s. 

After his appointment at All Souls’ he continued his intimacy 
with Laud, who made him one of his chaplains. Ho himself tells us 
that ho was a “ most observant and obliged chaplain,” and his duties 
in this capacity froquently carried him away from Oxford. In the 
epring of 1638 he was presented to the rectory of Uppingham, in 
Rutlandshire, the patron of which was Juxon, Bishop of London, 
who was probably glad to promote the young friend of the archbishop. 
In November of the following ycar Taylor was selected to preach at 
St. Mary’s the sermon on tho anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot ; 
and there is a story in connection with the sermon, of his having made 
advances to tke Church of Rome, which were brought to an end by the 
hard things which he was forced to say in the sermon against the 
` Roman Catholics. There appears to have been no foundation for 
this story beyond his intimacy with o Franciscan of the name of 
Ohristopher Davenport, but who was known by the name of Francis a 
Sancta Clara, a chaplain to Queen Henrictta, and one of the numerous 
Popish missionaries who laboured at this timo secretly in England 
for the overthrow of the Protestant faith. Davenport was a man of 
a higher stamp than was usual with this class of missionaries, and 
had imperilled his own orthodoxy by his liberality. Taylor’s fricnd- 
ship with him was no evidence whatever of a tendency to Rome; but it 
was enough to excite suspicion and jealousy in such a time, especially 
in combination with his relation to Laud, and his own ritual and ascetic 
tastes. Io continued through lifo, as Heber says, to be haunted by 
a suspicion of a concealed attachment to the Romish communion. 

About a year after his settlement at Uppingham he married. 
Little is known of his wife, or her relatives, beyond the fact that sho 
appears to have resided with her mother in the parish, and that hor 
brother was a physician in Gainsborough, and subsequently in Leeds, 
where he died in 1683. Thero is an affectionate letter from Taylor 
to him in the year 1648, congratulating him on his recovery from 
illness, and kespeaking very affectionate and cordial relations between 
the families at Uppingham and Gainsborough. He had three sons 
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by this wife, one of whom died in 1642; and the mother does not 
seem to have long survived her infant. 
` Taylor’s life had hitherto. bean a prosperous and bene one. The 
4imes were troubled, but he had secured powerful friends; his genius 
was acknowledged ; and his success had been considerable. Up to 
. this point we have little insight into his opinions. His connection 
with Leud, no doubt, is sufficiently significant as to his general 
leanings in Ohurch and State. His sermon before the University of 
Oxford, on the, 5th November (1638), had vindicated his Protestantism ; 
but of the deep and broader thoughts passing in his mind regarding 
the conflicts around him we learn nothing. A mind like his, however, 
must have been greatly moved by the aspect of the times, and he was' 
now about to break silence. His patron had been committed to the , 
Tower at the close of 1640, and there he lay awaiting his trial at the © 
time that Taylor was feeling the first bitterness of domestic sorrow in 
his parsonage at Uppingham. It may have been partly to relieve 
his mind under the pressure of this sorrow, but no doubt mainly to 
vindicate a cause dear to him, that Taylor took up-his pen in defence 
of Episcopacy, and sent forth ‘the first of his many works, “ Epis- 
copacy Asserted against the Acephali and Aérians, new and old.” - 
This treatise was published at Oxford, “ by his Majesty’s command,” 
in 1642, Before this time Taylor appears to have quitted his 
parsonage and joined the king. His connection with Laud had been 
too conspicuous, and his partisanship was too vehement, to enable him ° 
to hope that he would remain unmolested at Uppingham. There is 
no evidence, however, that at this time he was subjected to any active 
persecution. Probably he‘fled before the decree of the Parliament, in 
‘the autumn of 1642, to sequester the livings of the loyal clergy. 
During the two years following the opening of the Long Par- 
liament, the air was filled with ecclesiastical pamphlets. The‘long 
-pent-up rage against the abuses of the Anglican-hierarchy had burst 
forth with irropreesible energy, Milton leading the van in his bulky 
argument on “ Reformation in England, and the Oauses that hitherto 
have hindered it.” The bishops were specially attacked as an order 
. inimical to the scriptural simplicity of the Church, and the main 
cause of its corruptions and tyrannies in England. Many sincere and 
devout Episcopalians no doubt were honestly astonished at the vehe- 
mence of the assaults made upon the Episcopal order. Both Hail 
and Usher entered the lists in ite defence. They bore the heat 
and burden of the fray in conflict with the ‘“‘Smectymnuans,” * and - 
their great champion, whose genius was happily destined to much 
© Vive Puriten ministers, the initials of howe nano formed the word Smecta, 


who published a reply to Hal's “Humble Remonstrance in favour of Episcopacy,” 
whose work Milton defended against the moderate yet powerful criticism of Usher. 
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higher work. Taylor’s treatise. may be allowed to: rank him along ` 
with these illustrious defenders of their order; but he scarcely 
emerges into public notice as’a combatant ; nor is there anything in 
his treatise itself that gives it special claims to recognition. It can 
hardly be said tobe qnite worthy of the subject, or to meet ita real 
difficulties. It gives no indication of the liberal, and comprehensive 
spirit which was by-and-by to expand into the “ Liberty of Pro- 
phesying.” Instead. of resting the defence of Episcopacy on the 
rational grounds of Hooker, which still interest and impress all true’ 
thinkers, Taylor is content with nothing less than taking up the 
narrow principle of the Puritans, and arguing that the plan of 
Ohurch Government must be necessarily “ platformed in Seripture.’”” 
The result is vary unsatisfactory. Neither the statements nor the 
arguments of. the treatise will bear examination. They are marked 
by uncritical assumptions and a mass of traditional pedantries 
which look imposing, but which weaken and obscure rather than 
strengthen or throw light upon his conclusions. Its chief excellence 
consists in the concise and rapid divisions into which he throws his 
reasoning, so as to bring all his points successively in good order 
before the reader. We have no evidence of how it was received, but 
no doubt it contributed, along with his active partisanship, to expose 
him to the severity of persecution which awaited him after the 
downfall of the royal cause. It was dedicated, like the “ Liberty of 
Prophesying,” to one who was henceforth one of his most active and 
liberal patrons—Ohristopher Lord Hatton of Kirby, who had been 
his neighbour at Uppingham, and who, after: the king’s retirement 
to Oxford, acted as Comptroller of his Household, in which capacity 
“he posseased,”’ says Olarendon,* “ a great reputation, which in a few 
years he found a way to diminish.” >. 

Taylor had spent five years in pleasant rural retirement. During 
the next few years he led a very wandering and unsettled life—now 
with the king at Oxford, now following the Royal army in the 
capacity of chaplain, and now, apparently for a brief space, as his 
letters (November 24, 1643) show, with his mother-in-law, the place 
‘of whose residence at this time is uncertain. Like Chillingworth, he 
appears to have been involved in the actual disasters of the war, and to 
have suffered for a time imprisonment. The foundation for this is a 
passage in Whitelook,t in which he states that the Royal forces under 
Colonel Gerard having been routed before the castle of Cardigan, 
which they were- besieging, there were one hundred and fifty pri- 
eoners taken, and among them Dr. Taylor. It is presumed that 
there was no other Dr. Taylor among the Royalists who was likely ~ 
to- be mentioned in this. conspicuous manner. This occurred in- 

* Hisi Rebéll; vol. if, p. 156. `. +Memor., p. 130, referred to by Hober, p. xxiii 
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February, 1644; and during the same year there appeared at Oxford” 
a “ Defence of the Liturgy,” which he afterwards published in an 
enlarged form. There also appeared, under his friend Hatton’s name, 
an edition of the Psalter, with Collects affixed, which he subse- 
quently incorporated in his works. The substitation of Hatton’s name 
appears to Heber evidence of Taylor being a prisoner at.the time, 
and, except for some purpose of concealment, it is difficult to account 
for such a substitution. Nothing, however, is clearly known as to 
his movements at this period, during which he married his second 
wife. Heber’s idea is, that he was already married in the end of' 
1648 or the beginning of 1644, and settled for a brief space of happi- 
ness in Wales, when the evils of the war extending, agam involved 
him in its vortex. To this temporary period of repose he is supposed to 
allude in the well-known dedication of the “ Liberty of Prophesying.” - 

“ In the great storm,” he says, “which dashed the vessel of the Obureh 
in pieces, I was cast on the coast of Wales; and in a little boat thought to 
have enjoyed that rest and quietness which in d I.could not hope 
for. Here I cast anchor; and thinking to ride asfely, the storm followed 
me with so impetuous a violence that it broke a cable, and I lost my - 
anchor. And here, again, I was exposed to the mercy of the sea, and the 
gentleness of an element that could. neither distinguish things nor persons. 
‘And but that He who stilleth the raging of the sea, and the noise of the waves, 
and the madness of the people, had provided a plank for me, I had been 
lost to all the opportunities of content or study. But I know not whether 
I have been more preserved by the courtesies of my friends or the gentle- 
ness and mercies of a noble enemy.” 


There is difficulty in carrying back the space of’temporary quiet- 
ness to which Taylor here alludes so far as 1648, or even 1644; but 
there can be no doubt that the description gives us, upon the whole,’ 
the best general idea of his mode of life during this interval. He 
was caught in “the great storm” in which so many fortunes were 
ruined, and after remaining for some time in active service with the 
Royal forces, he returned into Walo, there married a second time, 
and settled on his wife’s property. The story is, that his wife was a 
natural daughter of King Oharles I., and that she bore a strong 
resemblance to his well-known countenanoe, as presented by Vandyke. 
Either because the evils of the war again overtook him in his Welsh 
retreat, or because whatever property his wife may have had proved 
insufficient for his increasing wants, or for both reasons, he is found, 
about 1648 and 1647, keeping a school in the parish of Llanvihangel- 
Aberbythic. Associated with him in this task were two scholars. 
also suffering from the disasters of the time, William Nicholson and. 
William. Wyatt. The former afterwards became Bishop of Gloucester, 
and the other a prebendary of Lincoln. From this scholastic retreat: 
appeared, in 1647, “A New and Easy Institution of Grammar,” 
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which is reckoned among Taylor’s works, but the chief authorship of 
which has been ascribed to Wyatt. It has two epistles dedicatory, 
the one by Wyatt in Latin, addressed to Lord Hatton, and the other 
in English by Taylor, addressed to Hatton’s son, then in his fifteenth 
year. In tho same year appeared his great work, the subject of our 
special criticism. 

Of the remaining events in Taylor’s life we can only give e brief 
summary. Iis successive publications, in fact, constitute its ohief 
interest. Nothing could damp tho ardour and productivity of his 
genius ; and during the whole period from 1647 to 1660, he continued 
to send forth from his prolific pen practical, devotional, and argumen- 
tativo treatises. In the yoar 1648 he publishod, in an enlarged form, 
his “Defence of the Liturgy ;” then, in the same year, his “ Life of 
Christ, the Great Exemplar,” one of the most solid and interesting 
of his works. The three following years gavo to the light his well- 
known “Twenty-seven Sermons” and the devotional manuala— 
perhaps the best known and still tho most widely read of all his 
works— Holy Living” and “Holy Dying.” In 1654 he put 
forth a controversial treatise against the Roman Catholics, on the 
subject of tho Eucharist, and in the same year the beautiful manual 
of daily prayers and litanies, &c., which he entitled “Golden 
Grove,” in honour of the hospitable scat of his friend and patron, 
Lord Carberry. More Sermons followed in the succeeding yoar; and, 
at tho same time, his famous work on tho “ Doctrine and Practice of 
Repentance,” * which presents him in a new theological aspect as an 
original speculator on the great subjects of Christian dogma. The 
views on original sin which he propounded in this treatiao drew wide 
attention, and called down hostile criticism, not only from the Cal- 
vinistic and Puritan theologians of the day, upon which ho no doubt 
reckoned, but from his own theological friends. The vencrable San- 
derson, in particular, was groatly distressed by his novel speculations. 
He deplored, it is said, “with much warmth, and even with tears, 
Taylor’s departure from the cautious and scriptural decision of the 
Oburch of England, and bewailed the misery of the times which 
did not admit of suppressing by authority so perilous and unseason- 
able novelties.”+ The times had brought personal honour ond 
credit to Sanderson, whose conscientiousness was conspicuous in 
the resignation of his Divinity Professorship at Oxford, but they 
had not taught him toleration or wisdom. He had not read, or, at 
least, as Heber suggests, had not profited by Taylor’s argument in 


* “Unum Neoessarium ; or the Doctrine and Practlos of Repentanoe, describing the 
necessity and measurezof a strict, a holy, and a Christian life, end resoued from populer 
errors.” 
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his “ Liberty of Prophesying.” His mind, indeed, was of a narrow 
if subtle cast; and Taylor’s originality both as a thinker and writer 
could have been little appreciated by him. In recent years T'aylor’s 
views on original sin have attracted renewed attention in the criticism 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The weakness and inconsequence of his 
theory, as well as of the extreme Oalvinistio theory which he designed 
to supersede, have been set forth in the “ Aids to Reflection ”* with 
acuteness and force, although with something also of the wordy and’ 
pretentious amplitude of the writer on such subjecta. It is not diffi- 
oult, indeed, to hit the weakness in Taylor’s theory. In addition to 
the intrinsic difficulties of theorizing on such a topic, Taylor’s ten- 
dency to illustration and exuberance of statement on this, as on all 
topics, leads him constantly into extravagance. His imagination 
is but rarely under the severe control necessary to fortify an argu- 
ment at all points, and to exhibit it at onoe with due discrimination 
and foroe. F 

In the year 1659 he republished several of his former works in 
folio, and among them “The Liberty of Prophesying,” under the 
title YvpPorov HOixo-rodeuixdy, with a dedication to Lord Hatton, in 
which he defends the consistency of his views regarding the fathers, 
whose authority he had appeared to some “to pull down with one 
hand” and “to build with the other.” Finally, in 1660, was pub- 
lished his great work, which he had been long preparing, and which 
he himself was disposed to esteem the chief pillar of his fame—his 
“‘Ductor Dubitantum,” or extended treatise on Casuistic Divinity. 
With this work his career as an author does not, indeed, terminate, 
but his significance as a theological writer reaches its highest point. 
His “ Dissuasives from Popery,” the second part of which was only 
completed in the year of his death (1667), and an important sermon, 
under the title of “ Via Intelligentie,” which he preached before the 
University of Dublin in 1662, are the only writings of his later years 
that demand special notice. The sermon in question, as already 
mentioned, is intimately related to the views expounded in the 
“Liberty af Prophosying,” and substantially reasserts the liberal 
principles of this work, with modifications which were not new, but 
which received from him a new and special prominence in the 
different ciroumstances in which he was placed. 

To this brief skotch of Taylor’s literary and theological activity 
during the twenty years which elapsed from the publication of his 
“Liberty of Prophesying”’ till his death, little remains to be added, 
as to his external life and circumstances. He remained in Wales 
making occasional visits to London and its neighbourhood, especially 
to see his friend Evelyn, until the year 1658. Notwithstanding his 
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misfortunes and losses in the commotions of the time, Taylor seems to 
have had a great faculty of acquiring friends of rank and wealth who 
were ablo to assist him, and to whom he in return acted as a spiritual 
counsellor, both privately by personal advice or letter, and publicly, 
so far as his ministrations could be conducted with any safety under 
the restrictions of the time. We have already alluded to his friend 
Lord Carberry, whose seat of Golden Grove in the same parish in 
Wales where Taylor’s lot was cast, gave the name to ono of his most 
attractive devotional works. Richard Vaughan, Earl of Oarberry, 
had distinguished himself as a military commander on the king’s 
side, and survived to be rewarded for his loyal service at the Restora- 
tion. He and his wife were both warm friends of Taylor, and he 
repaid their friendship by an enthusiastic devotion. When tho firat 
Lady Oarberry died, he preached her funeral sermon, and drew a 
portrait of her which, aa Heber says, “ belongs rather to an angelic 
than a human character.” The second Lady Carberry, who was a 
daughter of the Earl of Bridgewater, was no less friendly to Taylor, 
and had the singular fortune of not only being eulogized by him, 
but of forming the original of the “Lady” in Milton’s “Comus.” 
In the happy mansion of this family, Taylor not only spent many 
pleasant hours, but was able.to carry on his ministry when the 
neighbouring churches were shut against him. He preached here 
his “yearly Course” of Sermons.” His friendship with Evelyn, 
which was ultimately of material assistance to him, began about 1654, 
apparently in one of his visits to London. About this time Taylor 
was in, difficulties, and appears to have been, within a year, twice im- 
prisoned in connection with some of his publications. His imprison- 
ment, however, was of short duration on both occasions. Itis possible 
that Evelyn was of service in procuring his liberation ; for Evelyn’s 
position, character, and moderate opinions, although a sincere Royal- 
ist, like his friend, gave him influence with the parties in power. 
Certainly, from this time Taylor and Evelyn continued warm friends. 
During four years, from 1656 to 1658, their correspondence, which had 
previously begun, continues frequent, and gives us the best insight we 
have into Taylor’s personal life. The picture has not much colour; 
but we can see, with sufficient distinctness, on the one hand, the 
earnest, hard-working theologian and spiritual counsellor, depressed 
by the res angustæ domi of which he often complains, and on the 
other hand, the kind-hearted, amiable scholar and Christian philo- 
sopher, always urging his hospitality at Sayes Court, near Deptford, 
upon his friend, and wishing him to settle in London. Taylor expresses, 

*'Evaurd¢,—the title by which ho himself dealgnated the first sarios of his published 
Sermons, although, as Heber remarks, with one or two exceptions, they have no reference 
to the yearly festivals of the Church. 
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in July, 1656, great anxiety to comply with his friend’s wiah, that he 
may “receive advantage of society and books to enable ‘him better to 
serve God and the interest of souls;” but says that he is hindered 
. by the straitness of his means. It seems to be doubtful whether he 
ever removed to London with his family; but he is represented as 
officiating to private congregations of Episcopalians there, and as 
officiating at the baptiam of Evelyn’s fourth son at Seyes Oourt, in 
the spring af 1657. In the same year Evelyn seems to have granted. 
him a yearly pension, in acknowledgment of which Taylor's thanks 
are affluent. l 

In 1658 another powerful friend of Taylor’s oomes upon the scene, 
Edward, Earl of Oonway, and he, in conjunction with Evelyn, 
induced the neglected divine, for whom England at this time could 
furnish no post, to accept a lectureship at Lisburn, in the north of 
Ireland. At first Taylor did not like the offer, which presented. few 
attractions. The stipend is “so inconsiderable,” he says, that it 
will not pay the charge and trouble of removing himself and his 
family, and the duty is to be shared by a Presbyterian. “I like 
not,” he- writes to Evelyn in May, 1658, “the condition of being 
a lecturer under the dispose of another, nor to serve in any semicircle 
where a Preabyterian and myself shall. be, like Oastor and Pollux, the ` 
one up and the other down.” His scruples, however, were overcome, 
and in the summer of the same year we find him settled at Portmore, 
about eight miles distant from Lisburn. Portmore was the seat of 
Lord Conway, his friend and patron, and was charmingly situated 
on Lough Neagh. «Here, under the shadow of a princely mansion, 
“built after a plan by Inigo Jones,” and amidst scenes “ where & 
painter, a poet, or a devout contemplatist might alike delight to 
linger,” Taylor appears to bave fixed his final residence. His 
subsequent elevation to the bishopric of the “province made no change, 
or at least no permanent change, in his place of abode. He clung 
to the sequestered charm of the place, with its cluster of “romantio 
islets lying near,” to some of which, according to tradition, it was 
his practice to retire, for purposes of study or devotion. It was a 
fitting retreat for his closing years. 

When Episcopacy was restored in 1660, it might have been 
supposed that so distinguiahed a champion of it as Taylor would 
have been called to some post of honour and activity in England ; 
but, from whatever cause, he received no such call. He was elevated 
to episcopal dignity, however, within the district where he was. 
On the 6th of August, after the king’s return, he was appointed 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and shortly-afterwards' he was elected 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Dublin. é 

Of Taylor’s episcopate there is not much to say. The difficulties 
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which surrounded him were extreme. On one side the Roman 
Catholics, on the other side the Puritans, regarded him with diefavour. 
The latter had obtained great ascendancy, particularly in his diocese, 
during the Commonwealth ; they were generally of the most extreme 
Calvinistic and Covenanting type; and Taylor’s liberalism in theology, 
no less than his devotion to the ritual and government of the 
Ohurch of England, was deeply distasteful to them. It is impossible 
to read his sermon before the two Houses of Parliament in May, 1661, 
or his still-more famous sermon before the University of Dublin, 
published in the following year, without perceiving traces of his 
disappointment at the conduct of this ecclesiastical faction. His 
principles of toleration were strained to the utmost in speaking of 
them, and some of his expressions regarding the duty of obedience 
to ecclesiastical superiors, and the over-doing of respect for “ weak 
consciences,” when it is evidently “not their consciences, but their 
profits,” that are in question, are barely within that law of charity-of 
which he had written so frequently and so beautifully. ` 

As for the Roman Catholics, he found himself in face of them as: 
“a faction and a state party,” whose design was, according to his own 
statement, “to recover their old laws and barbarous manner of living, 
and so to be ‘populus unius labii,’ a people of one language, and un-- 
mingled with others.” Unhappily, neither the political nor ecclesiastical 
authorities of the time fully appreciated the nature of the people 
whom they sought to govern and instruct. Neither penalties nor 
“Dissuasives from Popery” were the means to reach an ignorant, 
enthusiastic, naturally patriotic race.. Teachers and preachers in 
their own language, the systematic and patient carrying out of the 
policy pursued by Usher and Bedell at an earlier period; might have 
been crowned with some measure of success. But nothing of this 
sort was attempted. The Irish language, on the contrary, was in every 
way discountenanced. Neither Scripture nor the Liturgy was trans- 
lated; while the people were yet bound to give attendance on the 
perish churches. The fatal results of such a policy have only reached 
their climax in our own day. Not even a bishop like Taylor could 
stem. the evil influences that flowed from it. The most enlightened 
toleration and the purest and most benevolent character might relieve 
the darkness of the general system of civil and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment set up in Ireland, no less than in Scotland, at the Restoration, but 
they could do no more. The name of Taylor in Ireland, like that of 
Leighton in Scotland, serves to show how the noblest and most Ohris- 
tian aspirations may be bound up with the basest and most unjust 
cause. They are spots of beauty on an ugly picture, on which men look 
back with shame and sorrow, but in no respect do they redeem the | 
cause with which they were identified. Inno dégree do they even cast 
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respectability around it. On the contrary, it requires the impartial 
charity of the historian to lift the name of either clear from the base 
system of ecclesiastical and political tyranny to which they lent 
their countenance, and which derived in ita time some credit from 
their connection. , 

Taylor survived his elevation to the episcopate only seven years— 
years of severe personal trial, as well as of painful public responsibility. 
Of his two surviving sons, one of them fell in a duel, and the other, 
who was intended for.the Ohurch, came under the profligate influence 
of the Duke of Buckingham, lost his health as the result of his 
excesses, and died in August, 1667. In the same month the father, 
who had felt bitterly the conduct of his sons, and been broken in 
spirit by the sad fate of the eldest (it is doubtful whether -he survived 
to hear of the death of the second), was seized with fever, and died 
at Lisburn, after ten days’ illness, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. 

Thosé who have looked at Taylor’s portraits will have been struck 
by the beauty and grace of his personal appearance. There is a ripe 
and somewhat soft freshness of health in his face, “with his hair long . 
and gracefully curling on his cheeks, large dark eyes full of sweet- 
ness, an aquiline nose,” and an open earnest expreasion. He is said 
not to have been without consciousness of his personal beauty, and 
to have frequently introduced his portraits in different attitudes, 
in his various writings." i 


In our next paper we shall speak of Taylor’s “@edoyla Exdecrun} ; 
or, a Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, with its just Limits 
‘and Temper, showing the Unreasonableness of prescribing to other 
men’s Faith, and the Iniquity of persecuting differing Opinions.” 
. Joms TULLOGH. 
* Heber, vol L, œar. 
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p historians have recorded, saye in very vague and general 
terms, the provisioning, if one may use such a word, of the great 
cities of antiquity. And yet there is, perhaps, no subject which, carc- 
fully treated, would have thrown more light on the habits and customs, 
if not also on the character, of the various peoples that from time to 
time have risen to the front rank among nations. To know rightly 
the markets of a people, with their modes of marketing, and the 
commodities brought to palace and cottage, is to know a great deal 
about the people, and of their enjoyments and their privations under 
ordinary circumstances. To know that Egypt was at one time the 
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granary of the Roman Empire is to know something not without 
historical importance. By tracing how, in times of war and famine, 
people were reduced to appalling straits and difficulties, glimpses, 
more or lees clear gocording to the clearness of the details, may be 
obtained of the condition of a nation. . But to discover the real state 
of a people in ita daily life, when there was no extraordinary strain 
upon it, either without or within, one would require to see the ordi- 
nary everyday supplies, and to know something of the centres of 
production from whence these supplies were drawn. Details regard- 
ing these points are now unattainable respecting the great old cities 
of the past; but a love for statistics is among the passions of this 
practical age—a passion that peasant as well as prince can indulge | 
in—end future times are thus well secured in more authentic 
materials for reviving the domestic life of the London or New York 
of the present day. Blue-books, reports, returns, and “sketches ” 
of all manner of subjects, are our pride, in high quarters and in 
lower ones, The salesman of Billingsgate or Covent Garden tells 
you with pride—* T furnished. those facts, sir, to Her Majesty's 
Oommissioners. They were taken from my books, sir, and I was 
thanked for them in a letter that I can show you.” And why should 
our saleaman not be proud? His figures will in all likelihood be 
pored over and quoted generations after he is dead and gone. He has 
contributed to satisfying a grand national desire (which may be wise 
or unwise as we mako it so), and his contribution will tell its tale to 
the men of times to come. 

Not that we are to think our markets in every respect aiea better 
control than those of the old times when Darius the King set over 
his kingdom “an hundred and twenty princes, of whom Daniel’ 
was chief.” The markets on the Euphrates were probably quite as 
well managed as those on the Thames; and certainly there could 
not well have bean greater difficulty then in procuring direct in- 
formation than there is in procuring it now. And I am not without 
good reason for saying this. Iwas hustled from one office to another, 
in the attempt to verify a few figures, and when I left the last office 
I was no wiser than when I entered the first. The fishmongers 
teferred me to the clerk of the market; the clerk of the market to 
the offices at the Guildhall; the officials at the Guildhall (politely) 
referred me from one to another and back again. The figures which, 
some of them undoubtedly had, I had to seek elsewhere. In the midst 
of all this, I could not help thinking, that if one could only know 
how the officers of Darius managed his great markets, one might, 
perhaps, draw therefrom a few valuable hints even for the London 
of 1868. This, however, can never be. The Common Council and 
` officers of the City may therefore take comfort and go on their way in 
peace. Tho facts that one would most desire about Darius and the 
markets of his provinces—managed so “that the King” (and the ~ 
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term King meant the people, too) “shonld receive no damage,” —are 
as truly gone as though they had never been. If commissioners were 
appointed, if committees sat to take evidence for the King, their 
work lies buried, piled up under mountains of débris which no spade 
or pickaxe of than will ever remove. 

But what do we really know of LondonP ‘With a little patient 
work we may get to know sufficient of London to conceive a pretty 
accurate picture, in outline at least, of its daily life. One may see that 
its tea is derived chiefly from China and Japan ; its coffee from Ceylon; 
ita sugar from the West Indies, Brazil, Java, &o.; its foreign wheat 
from Russia, Prussia, Turkey, Moldavia, Wallachia, the United 
States, &o.; its foreign catile from Germany, Holland, &c.; its 
foreign wines from almost every country in the South of Europe, as 
well as from British possessions. To a great extent we may follow 
each of these streams of supplies to where it is distributed into a myriad 
little rills, and where, after distribution, it is used as food by rich and 
poor. At first sight, it does not look as though there were a great 
deal to be learned in Newgate Market, with: its long mazes, which 
are anything but pleasant to pass through. But when one finds, 
from the painstaking evidence given to the Food Committee of the 
Society of Arts by Mr. Greenwood, a member of the committee, that 
between six and seven o’clock one Saturday Evening, in November, 
1867, he estimated that about 1,500 persons, “ mostly of the better 
class of mechanics,” passed out of the Warwick Lane entrance of 
that market, almost every one carrying away meat of some descrip- 
tion, we have at least the outlines of a picture which only need 
filling up to give us one striking phase of Saturday-night life in 
London. We may conclude that the men and women who go to 
Newgate Market between six and seven on a Saturday evening, are 
not public-house attenders, but people who are thinking somewhat 
about their families, and the comfort of the day of rest. 

On the same evening Mr. Greenwood visited Whitecross Street, 
«í which may be regarded as a market for the poorer classes of that 
district.” He found that the street contained 300 shops, 160 on each 
side. There were also, out of doors, 25 stalls for the sale of wet fish, 21 
for dry fish, and 9 for fish of both kinds, making 55 in all ; of fruit and 
vegetable stalls there were 60; of butchers’ stalls 3; and of cheese- 
mongers’, 2. Of these stalls, 38 were like those of costermongers, and 
9 were for the sale of Ostend rabbits, which seemed perfectly fresh and 
good, from a penny to three half-pence per lb. lower in price than at the 
shops. Almost every shopkeeper had a stall before his door for the sale 
of his wares—moeat, fish, greengrocery, haberdashery, crockery, &c. 
Mr. Greenwood says, that there came out at one end of Whitecross 
Street, that Saturday night, between eight and nine o’clock, about 
1,300 persons, each one carrying home a purchase. Most of these 
people were of “ the decent working order.” He found the meat 
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“remarkably cheap, but of decidedly inferior quality. ^. . . It is astonish- 
ing to me,” he says, “how it passes the inspectors; and the same remark 
applies, to a great extent, to the moat exposed in Newgate and other markets. 
.. + There were tons of meat that evening in Whitecross Street, which 
almost made one shudder to contemplate.” 7 


In reply to questions put by members of the còmmittee, Mr. 
Greenwood gave an opinion very unfavourable to the class of coster- 
mongers. The costermongering system, he thought, was rotten at 
heart, and the men were exceedingly ignorant. But he also said that— 

“ You would find nobody not bred to the business who would undergo 
the hard labour of the costermonger for ao little profit. A street-seller of 
fish will be in Billingagate at four o'clock in the morning, and is sometimes 
out till nine at night. He would abolish the costermongers and put a 
better clasa in their place.” 

And again,— oe 

“ If you go to Whitecross Stroet, and find fish—plaice, for mstance—at 
two pence per pound, the same kind of fish would be four pence at. the fish- 
mongers’ shops. . . . Stratton Ground, at Westminster, is a market-place 
for the poor, but of late the costermongers have been turned from it. Fish 
at Struttion Ground Market, as sold in the fish-ah there, is thirty per cent. 
dearer than it is in Whitecross Street, where pg ceca are slowed.” 

One would imagine that this was evidence in favour of the coster- 
mongers, but it is not so intended ; Mr. Greenwood being quite opposed. 
to the class. Bir W. H. Bodkin (also on the committee) differed from 
Mr. Greanwood’s view in this particular. He said that “ as far as hia 
experience went, the costermongers were honest and industrious 
men, and they had often contributed to the apprehension of people 
charged with offences against the law.” He had also found them 
kind to their animals; a fact I have much pleasure in corrobo- 
rating from personal observation. One instance may be given in 
passing. A few days prior to writing these linea I saw & coster- 
monger lad with a donkey, which ‘had made ‘a dead stop in a street 
where there were no lookers-on save myself. When the donkey 
stopped the driver did the same, looking at it for a minute or so 
intently and kindly, as one would look at a friend in distress. Then 
he went nearer, and said, in a coaxing tone which, I regret, I have 
no power of committing in any way to paper, —“ What’s the matter 
with you P—give’s a kiss!” At this, the donkey rubbed its nose 
against ‘its master’s cheek, as if it quite understood both the tone and 
the words. Tho day was very hot—that was the “matter” with the 
donkey; and the poor lad felt a good deal of sympathy for it. 
Perhaps each was the only friend the other had in the world. 
I somehow wished I had had the power to' obtain from the Society 
for the Prevention of Oruelty to Animals, some small recognition of 
that noble act, but,'as I had not, I trust that the record of it here 
may be the germ of a few kind thoughts for his class, opinions and 
evidence notwithstanding. ‘ . 

Mr. Greenwood thought thero was “ro extraordinary quantity ” 
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of bread: sold in Whitecross Street. People seemed to give all 
their attention to meat, and to lose sight of the price of bread. But 
he found that potatoes were an important article of the market, and 
almost one half cheaper at the barrows than the shops. He found 
also “at least two public-houses to one baker’s shop ” in tho street. 

These are really valuable glimpses of two important markets. At 
a meoting held a fortnight later, Mr. Greenwood gave evidence, from 
personal observation, as to the state of Clare Market, Newport 
Market, Farringdon Market, Oxford Market, and Strutton Ground. 
We will follow him into a few facts which may be useful as illus- 
trations of other statistics bearing on the food of London. 

“Claro Market,” he says, “ extends from Blackmore Street, along the 
back of Drury Lane, to Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, The market- 
house itself (now almost entirely made into lodging-houses) is the most 
dismal, tumble-down place that can be conceived.” 

The real market is held in the by-streets, where tho trade is 
to a great extent done by costermongers. There is one Jew fish- 
dealer who, in & corner shop, employs six or eight shopmen, and does 
a great business. It is a drunken dirty neighbourhood, with fifteen 
public-houses within a square of 120 yards, but there might, appa- 
rently, be an excellent market here; all the busiest and most 
flourishing of London markets (as Leather Lane, the New Out at 
Lambeth, and Brick Lane in Spitalfields) being in the midst of 
extremely poor populations. 

Newport Market is of a higher character than the Clare one. 
Still a large portion of its trade is done in the streets, and many of 
the shops are appropriated to purposes foreign to the original object of 
the market, Farringdon Market is “ the largest, and, in its deaign, 
the most ambitious market in London.” It has an immense area 
for market carts, and on three sides of its square are shops, wholesale 
and retail. The shops, however, are a “dismal failure,” mostly all 
unoccupied, and going to wreck. Oxford Market is an entirely 
retail one, for butchers and fruiterers, who for most part are high- 
price dealers. The cheapness of Newport Market, as compared with 
Oxford Market, Mr. Greenwood ascribes to the costermongers, and 
not simply to the poorness of the locality. In Strutton Ground 
(which is “a poverty market nearer to Weatminster ”) the trade, 
owing to the absence of the costermonger tribe, is dull; while in 
a dirty neighbourhood, at St. Ervwin’s Hill, a little distant, the 
costermongers congregate, and people go there, “over their shoo 
soles in mud, to buy vegetables and other articles.’ The same 
gentleman gave much other information, but we must only notice 
one or two facta, and then pass on to matters of anothor kind. 
“There is a person,” he says, “in Bermondsey, who has latge 
premises, and supplies people with sheep’s trotters at 84d. per 
dozen, or those with tho shanks on at 7d. per dozen. Thése the 
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retailers sell in the streets, at a halfpenny and a penny each.” 
Then there is the “bit and ears trade.” Certain boys havo “the 
privilege of going over the ox-hides piled up for sale in the Ber- 
mondsey akin market, and trimming off the ears and the pieces of 
- flesh left on the skull. These are piled in heaps, and sold at 3d. or 
Ad. alot.” There is also a large trade in dripping, which is sold 
to be used instead of butter, and for frying fish. The fish are sold 
in the streets, and elsewhere, in immense quantities, Then there 
- is “ spiced beef,” made of the flesh cut from bullocks’ heads; there 
being a good deal of unwholesomencss about this business, Mr. Grean- 
wood thinks, There are also “broken victuals” stores, whose sup- 
plies are bought, or at least brought, from various quarters, and sold 
to whoever cares to buy. These are some facts connected with the 
food of the poor of London. ' 
Mr. W. O. J. West, architect, who gave evidence on the same’ 
subject (Jan., 1868), spoke favourably of the costermongers. He had 
known instances of them rising, from basket or barrow, to be trades- 
men in large businesses. “If the costermongering system were 
abolished,” he said, “the poor would unquestionably be deprived of 
_ many things that they now get,” and he thought that provision ought, 
to be made for costermongering the same as for a legitimate trade. ` 
‘Passing from this evidence to the lecture of Dr. Letheby, we find 
(Medical Press and Ctroular, May 13th, 1868) that the lecturer deems 
the law'with respect to impure meat to a great extent a dead. letter, 
although, perhaps, better carried out in London than in some parts 
of the country. There is no provision, he says, for the systematic 
inspection of meat when it has reached the shambles. - 

«In faot, if it were not for the assistance afforded by the salesmen 
of the markets, it would be absolutely impossible to to any large 
extent, the sale of unwholesome meat ; for, in the three markets of the City 
—Newgate, Aldgate, and Leadenhall, as much as 400 tons of meat are sold 
daily. It is brought from all parts of Great Britain and Ireland, as well as 
from Belgium, Holland, and France, and even from the ports of the Baltic. 
`~ Of this, a large quantity is diseased, and it comes chiefly from our own 
country towns, where it is a common practice to forward to London every- 
thing that is unsaleable at home. I cannot tell what is the actual propor- 
tion of bad meat to good, but wo seize and condemn about two tons a week, 
and this is in the proportion of one part to 750. Last year the amount of 
meat condemned as unfit for food was nearly 129 tons, and in the preceding 
year it was more than 152 tons. In faot, during the seven years which 
have expired since the inspectors were appointed under my recommenda- 
tion, we have seized and destroyed 1,667,810 pounds, or just 700 tons of 
meat as unfit for human food. Of this quantity, 805,658 pounds were 
diseased, 568,875 pounds were putrid, and 198,782 pounds were from 
animals that had not been slaughtered, but had died from accident or disease. 
T; consisted of 6,640 sheep and lambs, 1,024 calves, 2,896 pigs, 9,104 
quarters of beef, and 21,976 joints of meat: besides which, there were also 
gaized nnd condemned in the City markets on account of putridity 10,040 
head of game and poultry, 207 quarters of venison, and aboye seven millions 
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of fish, together with thousands of bushels of whelks, shrimps, peri- 
winkles, &. i 

“ I have often had to investigate cases of mysterious diseases which had 
undoubtedly been caused by unsound meat. One of these, of more than 
ordinary interest, occurred in the month of November, 1860. The history 
of it is this: a fore-quarter of cow-beef was purchased in Newgate Market 
by a sausage-maker who lived at Kingsland, and who immediately converted 
it into sausage meat. Sixty-six persona were known to havo eaten of that 
mest, and sixty-four of them were attacked with sickness, diarrhma, and 
great prostration of vital powers. Onefof them died; and at the request 
of the coroner, I made a searching inquiry into the matter, the result of 
which was that I ascertained that the meat was diseased, and that it, and 
it alone, had been the cause of all the mischief... . A few years ago (in 
1868), when Profeasor Brown was lecturing on the liability of animals to 
disense from their present mode of feeding them, he said that once, when 
he wanted some animals for dissection, and applied for them to a large 
butcher, he received back five or six animals which, though in a bad state 
of rot, were dressed for the market; and he was told by a certain individual 
not far from London, that within the spaco of six months he had killed no 
less than 750 of such animals, in a state of extreme disease, and he believed 
they were all sent to market and sold for food. . . . It is a remarkable 
circumstance that ever since the importation of this disease leuro-pneu- 
monia) into England from Holland in 1842, tho annual number of deaths 
from carbunele, phlegmon, and boils, has been gradually increasing. In 
the five years preceding that time the mortality in England from carbunele 
was scarcely one in 10,000 of the deaths: from 1842 to 1846 there is no 
record of the disease; but in the noxt five years, from 1846 to 1851, the 
mortality rose to 2°6 per 10,000 of the deaths; and in the next five years 
it amounted to 6:2 per 10,000; and in the succeeding five years to 6:4, 
In the cage of phlegmons, the increase in the mortality is still more remark- 
able, for it rose from an average of 2:5 per 10,000 of the deaths in the five 
years preceding the importation of the disease, to 81 per 10,000 in the ten 
years from 1847 to 1866.” 

I am tempted to quote more largely from this valuable lecture, but 
must not venture to do so. What is already before the reader will 
give some idea of the opinion of a deservedly esteemed authority 
as to a great and real danger in connection with London food. 

The market-houses are admittedly bad, and donot even pasaably 
compare with those of many provincial towns in the United King- 
dom; and Mr. Sala (in a speech at the opening of the new market 
at King’s Cross) said that he believed they were worse than thoso 
of, the capital of any other country. This, however, is gradually 
being mended. There is the new market at Smithfield, immensely 
spacious and convenient. It has “lifts,” railway connections, and 
hosts of other things not before known in a London market. The 
market in course of erection by Miss Burdett Coutts in Bethnal 
Green is an exceedingly fine building, much more like an elegant 
church than a market; an omen, one may trust, of brighter days 
for those for whom it is chiefly intended. The King’s Oross Market 
again is plain, but of great size, and intended for meat, fish, vege- 
tables, &c., wholesale and retail. Indeed, there is every prospect of 
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marketa springing up on all hands, well adapted to the modern wants 
of our metropolis. 

If we may judge from the evidence given before the Select Oom- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Metropolitan Oattle Bill, 
and before the Food Committee of the Society of Arts, the failure 

‘of the Hungerford Market, instead of damping the enterprise of 
the providers of market-houses, has had quite a contrary effect. 
Enterprising individuals profess to have learned valuable lessons 
from that failure. The object of the shareholders was to unite 
Covent Garden and Billingsgate in a great West-End. market. The 
question now of course is—-Why did it fail? One gentleman, a 
shareholder in the company, tells the Society of Arts’ Committee 
that the fish-dealers were all against the experiment, preferring 
Billingsgate; and this no doubt for the good and substantial reason 
that a wholesale market would have endangered the retail trade of 
the West-End. ‘At all events, the Hungerford Market was a failure. 
‘Another company, however, was at once set on foot to supply the 
West-End at a market “about three-quarters of a mile from the 
goods station of the Great Western Railway in Talbot Road.” 
Another gentleman (November, 1867) expressed sanguine hopes with 
reepect toa market in Whitechapel Road. He would keep the entire 
stalls and trade in his own hands, and sell nearly everything. When 
once this was got under way, he intended to have similar markets 
in such neighbourhoods as the New Out, the Edgware Road, and 
near the Broad Street Railway Station. At a subsequent meeting 
(February, 1868) another gentleman gave evidence as to a plan 
for a West-End market in the Victoria Road, adjoining the York 
Road Station of the Chatham and Dover Railway. He wished to 
bring to the West-End meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, milk, &o. ; 
and he looked for encouragement to certain statistica, supplied to 
him by the London, Ohatham, and Dover Railway, and the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, as to the facilities for obtaining 
supplies. In the years 1866-67 there had bean brought into London 
by the— 


Meat. 2. 2 2 ee ee 1. 288 tons, | Beasts 2 . 6 ee ee we 37 
Fish. ww et ee 1,768 4, Sheep . 6 s+ ee ew ete 6,084 
Fruit and vegetables 12,055 ,, Pigs. 2 2 ee ew ee we 16 


Ciiis Shas aoe: ei 2388 | Mik... .. ees 409,784 gals. 
Calvas a o ce te 322 | Fih . . o ee 3,287 tons, 
Bhp a d i a nk a t eds GAG | Egga. ooon 4,187 

Pigs. 2 eee ee es >.. AT 


Tf all these could be brought direct to the West-End, what might 
not bo hoped for from the proposed market P 
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Another gentleman gave in a plan for a “Suburban Market” 
Company, the object of which was to build about eight markets in 
different populous parts of London, and let the stalls to the highest 
bidders, The sites would be near good local railway termini, and 
the projectors calculated on farmers, who were now sending up dead 
meat to London, themselves ae stalls, and saving the expense of 
salesmen. 

With respect to the meat itself, we have a large mass of clear and 
definite information in the Return (ordered March 17th, 1868) 
“relating to the past and present supply of live and dead meat to 
the country and the metropolis.” The return gives the total 
imports of cattle from 1852 to 1867, but it will be sufficient for our 
purpose to take the years 1866-7 :— 

1866. 1887. 
Cattle o wk aa 164,667 | Oattlo © 2 2 125,208 


for London). . .. 182,208 
Sheep . Shes ee Jae 448,918 | Shep .......2., 397,008 
Jams... we >.. 9,273 | lambs... ‘L 6,839 
Swine 2... eee 31,998 | Swing... .. ewe, 28,681 


In the year 1867 the proportion per cent. of cattle imported into 
London, as compared with the total importation into the United 
Kingdom, was (including those admitted by Southampton and 
Harwich) 74:064; of sheep and lambs, 75:3827 ; of swine, 58:824. 
The proportion per cent. imported into London from each foreign 
country during the year 1867 is as follows :— 


' Bagum, Denmark. France, K 
Oattle . . . . 998 . . . 216 . . . 841 
Sheep . . . . 26738. . . 7318. . . "R67 
Swine... . 83828... 035. . . 32L 
Germany. Holland, Naway. Patugal 
Cattlo . . . . 2782 . . 1462 . . 02 . . 203 
Sheep... . 31:490. . 83-987 
Swine... . 4575. . 91863 
Bom. Sweden. 
Cattle . . 2... 10 3°86 © 410 
Sheep. .... — fw 016 s 204 
Swine. . — — .. 04 


Tho reader will remember that the years 1865-6-7 were the years 
of the cattle plague, and that the “ permitted importations ” by 
Harwich and Southampton were by Orders in Oouncil for cortain 
periods. 

In the year 1867 the number of cattle brought into Smithfield 
Market was 287,639; of sheep (including lambs), 1,480,850; of 
swine, 27,665. 

Of these the proportion of English to foreign animals were :— 
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Enghsh. Foresgn. Total. 
Cattle . . . 166,809 . . 191,980 . . 287,639 
‘ . 1,060,120 . . 420,730 . . 1,480,850 
Swine. . . 23470 . . 4,195 . . 27,666 


The total number of the cattle sold at the Metropolitan Market 
from the lat to the 27th October, 1867, inclusive, was 21,685. The 
apportionment of them to the various districts of London, as oom- 
piled from returns supplied by the clerks of the markets, was ag 
follows :— 





Market area 
Northern district (exclusive oi of mar- 
ket area 


* 








The Cattle Plague, with the help of the railways, affected a revolu- 
tion in another way in the London meat trade. An immense trade in 
dead meat began to grow up, and this trade has now become of such 
vast proportions that it bids fair, of itself, to almost change the 
character of the London markets. In the year 1867 the following 
quantities were brought into London from the provinces, as shown in 
the table, with the average number of miles carried :— 


' | Great Eastern Railway Co. 
Great Northern Railway Co. 
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For this immense amount of meat there were about throe million 
mouths; and. a question of much interest is as to the sub-division 
of the food among these. How was it divided, and what kinds of 
animals, and what parts of them fell to the different classes? It 
is somewhat curious to note and compare the different opinions of 
“practical” persons on these and kindred topics. The evidence 
before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, tends to 
show that before the time of the Cattle Plague about one-third of 
the meat that came into London was distributed therefrom over the 
country. One witness said that, in the year before the rinderpest, of 
7,000 head of cattle which he brought to the metropolitan market, 
nearly the whole were sent away again. That phase of the trade 
ceased, to the great loas of dealers, when the stern Orders in Council 
against the removal of cattle came into force. The evidence on 
this point is useful; and the witness referred to supplemented his 
statement of facts by asserting that more cattle are now sent into 
the metropolitan market than are really wanted there; an opinion 
corroborated, in leading particulara, by other dealers. One witness 
ventured to illustrate the position. He said that Newgate Market, in 
hot weather, might have, say, 3,800 beasts, and 800 of them in excess 
of the demand. Now, he asked, why should that be? A question 
which the Select Committee would have been puzzled to answer. The 
witness was asked, however, what was meant by the term “in excess 
of the demand ” Did it mean that the cattle could not be disposed of 
without a reduction of prico? Witness said it did mean that; that 
there was too great a supply for the demand, and prices came down. 

Another witness said that the importation (as in the Oustoms’ 
returns for 1868) of 125,300 oxen, and 402,000 sheep would represent 
in the former case from 48 to 50 per cent., and in the latter 30, of 
the entire consumption of London. He thought the foreign supplies 
amounted to about one half of the consumption. 

It is clear that most of the dealers who gave evidence believed 
that it Was possible to overstock tho London market with meat, and 
were very desirable that*it should not be so overstocked, to the 
bringing down of prices. There was, however, a material difference 
of opinion among them as to the distribution of the meat. ‘I'he 
foreign cattle (positively deteriorated in value by the journey and 
voyage—the animals from Prague, for instance, leaving on one 
Saturday, and not reaching London till the following Saturday— 
those from Prussia often requiring eight days, and from Bavaria 
twelve days, for land and sea) were held by some to be sold chiefly 
for the Kast-end markets, while the West-end monopolised the 
English cattle. Others, again, maintained as stoutly that the West- 
end did no such thing as escape the foreign sea-deteriorated cattle, 
though bad or ill-fed meat was not as a rule sent there. 
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With respect to the “offal” of animals, too, the evidence is 
conflicting, but facts of an important kind rise up here and there. 
It is clear enough that very little of the meat that comes into 
London is wasted. One witness, resident in the Hackney Road, 
stated, as his opinion, that but for offal the majority of the population 
of the district (between 70,000 and 80,000 persons) would be entirely 
without meat, except, perhaps, once a week. ‘One can see indications 
of much haziness in the evidence, too, as to what is purely “dog and 
cat meat,” and what is proper to be used us food for poor people. 
Looking to all that was said to the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons on this point, I should say that there are butchers in London 
who sell what they can, and find means of selling in one form or 
locality what would be at onco condemned in another. 

One practical witness told the Committee that the best market he 

. knew for offal was the Isle of Dogs, although it also sold well at 
poor parts of the West-end; that, wherever you could find people 
so poor as to be unable to buy good meat, they would buy affal 
Another witness gave direct evidence as to those poor parta of the 
Weat-end, the “Seven Dials, and such places.” He said the “low 
retail butchers” there bought up all the offal, and resold it to the 
poor in the low back streeta. Like evidence was given before the 
Food Commitiée of the Society of Arts. 

When we pass from the evidence of butchers and dealers to that 
of men of thought and scientific knowledge, we do not find exactly 
the same opinions. Dr. Letheby, after giving some useful tablea, 
Bays :— 

“You will see that the poor needlewomen of London are the worst fed j 
of all the operatives in the three kingdoms, while the farm-labourers of 
Treland are, as regards the real nutritive value of their food, the best fed 
of the lower classes. .But the cost of the weekly dietary of the Irish 
labourer is only 1s. 94d. per week, while that of the needlewoman is 2s. 7d. 
—the letter feeding chiefly on bread, bacon, and tea.” - 

Of course not much meat except “ offal” could be had in London 
out of 2s. 7d.* per week, and indeed. Dr. Iyetheby in another part of 
his lecture speaks of the poor needlewoman as barely keeping in 
life on 14 1b. of bread and 1 og. of dripping a day. 

Mr. Wentworth L. Scott says :— 

“I consider that only 1,281,468,000 pounds (of all kinds of meat) can 
be available for consumption in the British Isles during the present year 


* The Rey. W. Dorling, late Congregational Minister of Bethnal Green, in a little 
tractate entitled “Obristmas Eve at Bethnal Green,” says: ‘The woman (a women 
referred to) had received an order for twelve gross of lucifer-match boxes, but she anly 
rocetved 2s. Gd, for 1,728—oases end boxes included—and had to find paste and leave her 
work perfect. -Sheo had to hire the help of two little girls and employ her own little 
boy. They worked till two in the morning, and began again ai fve. The woman hed 
24a. out of T44 boxes. 
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(1888), or less than 2 ounces of mest (including bone and fat) per head of 
the population per diem. 

‘At the first glance the metropolis appears more favoured ; it consumes 
without doubt, about three times its proportion of meat; but this seeming 
advantage is not go in reality, for several reasons—one being the number 
of hotels, institutions, and large establishments where the waste is very 
great, and another, the peculiarly dyspeptic character of the majority of 
City occupations, cccasioning much (comparative) difficulty in the assimila- 
tion of food. oe ce 

‘Tt is remarkable that even Londoners do not get the necessary tity, 
or anything approaching to it; the meat-deficiency for the metropolis only, 
amounting to upwards of 102,000,000 pounds at the lowest computation.” 

Mr. Scott’s paper was read early in 1868, and contains a large 
amount of valuable information, the mass of which I must pass over. 
Among other suggestive and useful tables he gives one showing the 
contract price of butchers’ meat at Greenwich Hospital, from 1730, 
when it was 16s. 11d. per owt., to 1867, when it was £3 10s. But 
what is most useful here is Mr. Scott's opinion that there is an 
insufficiency and not excess of animal food in London, even allowing 
for hotels, ships (the latter an important matter), waste, &., and 
supposing (for the joke’s sake, if for nothing else) that each person 
in London had his or her share of the general stock, and no more. 

Great efforts are being made (and here the committee of* the 
Society of Arts is doing useful work) to introduce preserved meat into 
the country from America, Australia, &c. Many proposals, practical 
and theoretical, haye been made respecting it., I cannot in the limits 
of this paper enter upon the evidence given, either as to the supply 
or the moans of preserving the meat, but some of the suggestions are 
reasonable, and considerable quantities are making their way into 
the country. Salt moat also is being largely imported into Liverpool 
from Chicago, Cincinnati, &o. In 1866 about 70,000 boxes of 
American bacon were imported. The Irish bacon and ham trade is 
also important enough to be reckoned one of the great feeders of 
London. 

Let us now turn to fish, which has a good claim to our attention 
side by side with cattle, sheep, and swine. 

No one can rightly understand the feeding of London who has 
not visited Billingsgate early in the morning, when the bodts, cutters, 
and vans (the last of these, however, mostly behindhand) are bring- 
ing in the supply for the day, and the barrows, &o., almost as quickly 
taking it away. It used to be said that a bad hat is better than a 
good one in Billingsgate, the good one being somewhat in danger 
of coming away more fishy than is pleasant, while the bad one is 
implicitly accepted as being in itself a title to the freedom and 
immunities of the place. This, however, is to a great extent fable 
in our times, A visitor must, of course, look to himself, or he will 
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run a risk of being knocked over in the bustie, just as he will very 
likely, bo bewildered with the din of Billingagate. But, with a little 
care, even in the morning, the place may be seen without one’s being 
reminded, as the hat question would indicate, of the unsavouriness 
of the work carried on there. A sight of Billingagate is a wonderful 
help to a comprehension of figures, which are vast enough to be 
rather bewildering. 
. Inthe report of the Fisheries’ Commissioners quoted by the chair- 
man af one meeting of the Food Committee.(May, 1867) we read :— 


ce Tt has been roughly estimated that London consumes 800,000 fat catile 
„annually, which, at an average weight of 6 cwt. each, would amount to 
90,000 tons of beef. At this moment there are between 800 and 900 trawl 
veecela enguged in supplying the London market with fish, and assuming 
the average annual take for each to be 90 tons, this would give a total of 
some 80,000 tons of trawled fish. This is irrespective of the vast quantities 
of herrings, sprots, shell-tiah, and of other descriptions of fish whith are 
supplied by other modes of fishing. The weight of beef and of fish annually 
consumed in London is thus in no great disproportion. But the price is ` 
vary different. The fisherman receives, on an average, little over £7 a ton 
for his fish, prime and offal together—the farmer is readily paid for his beef 
not lees than £60 a ton. But this disparity of price becomes the more 
remarkable when tested by the practical experience, not of the producer but 
of the consumer. ‘The buyer of fish in the West-End of London finds that, 
on the average, his fish costs him more per pound weight than his beef or 
mutson. And when inquiry is made, the salesman at Billingsgate readily 
admit thet the retail dealer gota an enormous profit on the small quantity 
of fish he disposes of. . . . While the fishermen receive Bd. to 4d. a pound 
at Billingsagate for prime fish, the buyer is charged 1s., 1s. 84., and 1s. 6d. 
a pomd by the retailer.” i 


Obnsiderable light is thrown on these figures by such evidence as 
was given to the Committee of the Society of Arts. “One witness 
(May, 1867) ‘tells the Committee that bad fish finds its way out 
of ihe market and is sold, but that this is the purchaser’s fault, 
for no buyer has a preference over another. Shopkeeper or 
costarmonger, “first come first served,” and “no picking out 
allowed in the market,” is the rule. The fish is mostly taken away 
on barrows, and is sent to all country places near London. Fish © 
caught at Brighton and elsewhere is bought on the beach by 
‘London dealera, paid for on the’ spot and resold. Norwich is to 
a great extent supplied from London, although Yarmouth is only 
eighteen miles distant from it. 
` A witness (January, 1868) said :— 

_ “Tattond at Billingsgate Markot every day myself. , The market opens 
for publio business at five o'clock in the morning. Before that we have 
an opportunity of learning what is there, and inspeoting some of the articles 
—the early goods—that is, the fish which have come by water, for we never 
get them by rail at that time, or very rarely. -In bad weather, though,.f 
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think we get more by rail than by boat; for this reason, that the vessels in 
bad weather make for the ports, and the fish is sent on by rail to London. 
- .. We are in the habit of getting live fish ; those, for instanoe, caught 
on the Dogger Bank and other distant places are brought in alive. Ordi- 
narily, that sort of supply does not come to London; but we get cod, 
haddocks, and whitings that way, and we have live eels from Holland. 
Whitings are a very important article in summer, though if they are caught 
overnight they are scarcely sweet the next morning.” 

The witness gives also a large amount of incidental information 
as to the kind of fish most in demand at Billingsgate. Haddocks, 
he says, are brought there, but not in sufficiently large quantities 
to meet the demands of the curing trade. Formerly the trawl- 
haddocks were the perquisites of the fishermen. Now “ tens of thou- 
sands are cured, in every possible state of freshness,” and the demand 
far exceeds the supply. And so in other cases, too well known to 
need mentioning here. The Loch F yne herrings are esteemed the 
best. “It is no uncommon thing, between ten and eleven in the 
forenoon, to see large loads of them come into Thames Street. They 
are quickly sold, and next morning are brought into the market as 
bloaters, and are very fine.” 

The witness was not in favour of buying fish at the railway 
stations. Its lute arrival there, and the uncertainty of the supply, ren- 
dered it out of the question for large dealers. “Fish,” ho BAY, 
“coming into Billingsgate at ten o’clock is damned as far as the 
market goes.” Dealers are solling, not buying, at that hour. . . . and 
“ifa salesman (at Billingsgate) does a good business, he will sometimes 
get rid of his whole stock of fish in an hour, and then is done for the 
day. . . About seven in the evening we (shop-dealers) have customers 
for the fish that are left. Woe havo different customers at various 
parts of the day.” That is to say, the West-End dealers can sell 
their best fish in the morning at a prico which they cannot obtain 
later in the day. The value of the fish gradually falls as the day 
grows older, till at seven o’clock in the evening the remnants are sold. 

Then we learn that some kinds of fish have in the course of years 
become more valued, while others have Apparently lost value, or at 
least few are now brought to market. In the case of two kinds the 
witness says :— 

“We do not have such large supplies of cod and soles. Formerly you 
would see cod fish for sale in almost evory fishmonger’s shop. Forty years 
ago you would see in Oxford Street from twenty to thirty women selling 
Teally good cod on their stalls ; bat you will not find that the case now.” 

In other cases the increase of consumption has been enormous, 
In testing some of these figures and seeking others, I learned 
from one of the most extensive of the shell-fish dealers in Billings- 
gate market, a few suggestive facts connected with the trade during 
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a period of twenty years. His supply twenty years ago, a8 compared ` 
with the present time, was as follows :—* 
Av ros Peen Ton. Tywiorrr Yuars ago. 
Was fom, poniu and} bout 40,000fbushels. Winkles . about 6,000 bushels. 
Whelks from Kent end Lin-? |, 87,000 „ | Whelkt . n 7,000, » 
Mossels from Holland and Bel- i 
} » 20,000 » Mumels . „ 6,00 , 


Dutoh shrimps, holding itt s 12,000beskets, | Dutch shrimpe.—None at all. 


bushels, or 12 gallons each 
English shrimps from et a0 gallons, or | English shrimps, about 72,000 
wich, and Tegh in Esser 1,800 bushels. gallons. 


This difference might, of course, arise from the increasing im- 
portance of this single store, but I am assured that this is not the 
correct explanation of the fact; the change is in the trade generally. 
A large quantitity of these shell fish are brought from Scotland,— 


« Wo have them, indeed, from every part of the coast,” the dealer said ; 
‘I had a hundred bags to-day from the Orkney and Shetland islands, and 
all good; and if the Irish railways were under better control we should 
have agents in Ireland as well. If we can bring shell fish to London at a 
profit however small, we can do a healthy trade, the amount sold making 
up for the smallness of the profit ; but with the Irish railway charges a8 
they ere, it is out of the question.” 


Tt is somewhat difficult to obtain accurate information with 
respect to the supply of salmon, oysters, and a few other varieties of 
fsh. But a witness (Mr. J. Lloyd, of Hereford) told the Food Com- 
mittee of the Society of Arta (May, 1868) that,— 

‘« Acoording to the returns which had been obtained from Billingsgate 
Market, there were, in 1861, 442 boxes of English salmon sold there ;- while 
in 1867 the number had mereased to 9,405 boxes, and that increase was 
gradually progressive from 1861 to 1867.” . 


‘Another witness, Mr. Frank Buckland, says :— 


“The amount of salmon which is brought to the London market is much 
greater than it used to be. I have had great difficulty in obtaining infor- 
mation on this point, because people are very reluctant to show their books; | 
but there is one very public-spirited salesman at Billingsgate who has kindly 
analyzed his books for me, ‘and the result is as follows:—In 1864 the 
number of boxes of salmon received from English and Welsh rivers was 
752; in 1865, 868; in 1866 the number jumped up to 1,568; and in 1867 
they were 2,406. I consider that to be very satisfactory; and if the law 
is thoroughly carried out, I see no reason why, some day, the 2 should not 
be turned into a 4.” 


And indeed Mr. Buckland shows good cause why he should be 
sanguine. , He says :-— 

“J caloulate that, upon the very lowest estimate, each salmon nest is 
worth £5. When I hear of one river yielding 20,000 salmon, and people. 





* Tho sams figures were oommunioated to the Fisheries Commissioners, end may 
havo been pultiehed, but I have not seen them. , 
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calling it good, I laugh aot it as a naturalist, because I can get that number, 
as I did last winter, out of two salmon. If we breed salmon artificially we 
can got a basketful of eggs from each fish, and what is 20,000?” 

Another witness, Mr. Blake, M.P. for Waterford (March, 1868) 
SAYB :-— 

“ The whole amount of sea fish (caught in Ireland), exclusive of oysters, 
is £885,000, and the amount of oysters 18 about £45,000; and that is not 
sufficient to supply London for one month. I took a great deal of trouble 
to discover what is the amount of fish actually consumed in London, and 
had some difficulty in doing so. I wrote to the head official at Billingsgate, 
who could* give me no information, nor could Mr. Francis Francis. I was 
thrown on my own resources, and after considerable research I arrived at 
the conclusion that in the whole of the metropolis £5,000,000 worth of 
fish is consumed in the year, and 800,000,000 of oysters alone.” 


Mr. Buckland (March, 1868) gives evidence to the following 
effect, with respect to another kind of fish :— 


“There are a vast number of beds there (on the coast of Lincolnshire) 
which supply bait for the haddock fishery, and these beds, not being pro- 
tected in any way, are now being gradually destroyed. They used frequently 
to get from 50 to 60 tons of mussels weekly, at 40s. a ton, and it is calou- 
lated that one ton of mussels ought to produce £40 worth of haddocks. 
Now the farmers are taking these mussels and putting them on their fields 
for manure, using the young fish that ought to be allowed to grow to 
maturity in order to form bait. These mussels are eaten largely in London 
as human food. . . . Now I come to whelks ; thoy are exceedingly important, 
as they afford bait for the cod fisheries inthe north. They are also brought 
to the London market, and sold as food. . . . A great part of our supply of 
lobsters comes from Norway. I must tell you that I keep up, through the 
medium of Land and Water, a correspondence with many parts of the fishery 
world, and from a clergyman who knows a great deal about Norway I have 
got some very interesting statistics as to the export of lobsters from that 
country.” In 1855 there were exported 814,000; in 1856, 960,000; in 
1857, 717,000 ; 1858, 558,000 ; 1859, 881,000 ; 1860, 1,888,000; 1861, 
1,480,000; 1862, 1,217,000. The best trawled fish fetch about £7, and 
the worst about £2 per ton, wholesale price at Billingsgate.” 


Another witness, connected with the trade, stated that all the oysters 
sold in London as Whitstable natives are parent oysters three or 
four years old. In a paper on “The progress of oyster fishing in 
1867,” Mr. H. Lobb informed the Society of Arts (April, 1868) that 
there— l 
“Is an abundant (artificial) spat upon eighteen acres of ground at PATE 
and two gmaller at the Isle of Wight and Exe-bight, and this for the whole 
of the United Kingdom. In four years, therefore, allowing for loss, 
80,000,000 oysters will be marketable, enough for one month's consumption 
Jor London durmg ordinary times of demand. It would, therefore, require 
an annual spat as abundant as that at Hayling over 216 acres of ground to 
supply London alone.” 





* I fancy the difficulty is not in what they om, but what they are wiling to do. 
From some cause or other, the information has to be artracted by a process of moral 
dentistry, 
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Facts like these might be culled to almost any extent from these . 


reports; but it is not necessary for us to extend them to any greater: 


length. The strong feelings that have been evoked for and against ° 


the removal of Billingsgate market have also elicited facts which 


. throw some light on the fish trade. The Markets Improvement : 


Committee report to the Common Council that,— ' . 


« Binco 1848 the number of-vessels and boats conveying fah to the market 
has been gradually decreasing, while the number of carts and vans 80 engaged’ 
has been gradually increasing. In that year 10,449 vessels were so 
occupied, and only 8,788 in 1867; while in 1848 the carts and vans: 
numbered 7,649, and in '1867, 16,762 ;” 


Therefore, although the vessels now employed are much Jarger than 
those of any former time, the balance of evidence, it is held, is still: 
against the water carriage and in favour of that by land. The 
advocates for keeping the market in its classical locality reply that 
land carriage injures the fish, and that some fish, as, for instance, 


Norway mackerel, by which. about thirty vessels are employed, would - 


not pay for carriage from the water to a market awey from the river. 
These facts combine to show us that, just as in the case of meat, the 
fish trade of London is on the eve of important changes, and that 
what we are now recording in connection with markets and market 
ings will in a few years be the history of things for ever gone. 

Mr. Soott gives us the following suggestive figures showing the 
number, weight, and value of the fish condemned and destroyed at 
Billingsgate in 1867, as unfit for human food. Many of the witnesses 
both bafore the Food Committee and the Fisheries Commision, tried 
hard to gloas over the fact that large quantities of fish are wilfully 
wasted, but these statistica, which I take as reliable, show the oon- 
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When complaints of poverty and privation are so loud and well 
grounded, this is not pleasant to think of, especially since it is clear 
enough that the waste is not a blameless one. 

Let us look now, briefly, at three very important articles of con- 
sumption—milk, butter, and water. If one were inclined to be 
cynical one might say that in considering the question of London 
milk it would be impossible to escape considering that of London 
water. We will avoid cynicism, and take the milk in fall faith. 
that it owes nothing to the pump. If the evidence is aught different, 
the fault and cynicism are in it. 

At a meeting of the Food Committee, early in the year 1867, 
reference was made to a recent address of tho President of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, stating that the quantity of milk sent up to 
London from various parts of the country (in some cases from a 
distance as great as 200 miles) amounted to about seven millions of 
gallons annually. Mr. Brooks, an officer of the London and North 
Western Railway Company, handed in (March, 1867) the following 
statement :— 


Ko. of Gallons. 
“ Milk brought to the Euston Square terminus in the year ending 
December, 1865. . 6 0 ee ee 490,320 
Ditto, in year ending December, 1866 . . 2... . . 1. 1,200,284 


“The stations from which the milk arrives at the Euston terminus are 
Aylesbury, Bletchley, Cheddington, Claydon, Crick, Dunstable, Leighton, 
Marston Gate, Newport Pagnell, Northampton, Rugby, Swanbourne, Tring, 
Ullesthorpo, Winslow, and Wolverton.” 

Mr. Brooks said, with reference to the above figures, that since 
the time up to which these returns were made, there had been a 
great falling off in the trade. He had taken out the last week’s 
receipts for carriage of milk, and found that they amounted to only 
£83, or £4,300 n year, as against £229 a week, or £12,000 a year in a 
corresponding period in 1866. This he accounted for on the ground 
that the London milk trade was regaining its normal condition, as it 
was before the cattle plague broke out. There was no change in the 
rates of carriage. The charge for under 100 miles was 1$4. a gallon, 
and beyond that 2¢.; at this rate, during those portions of 1865-6 
when the trade was briskest, milk was sent from os great a distance 
as 180 to 200 miles ; at present the greatest distance was 95 miles. 
The great increase in the traffic began in August, 1865, when it rose 
at once from 6,288 gallons to 17,400 gallons. In March, 1866, the 
returns showed the quantity brought to be 161,000 gallons; but in 
December it was only 66,000. 

Mr. Alexander Wood, deputy-chairman of the Great Western 
Railway, stated (March, 1867), on behalf of the company he repre- 
sented, that— $ s 

“In the month of January, 1865, there were carried 1,051 cans, contain- 
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ing 8,954 gallons, and realizing a revenue of £55 is. 10d. In January, 
1866, the quantity carried during that month was 12,611 cans; so that 
in ane year it jumpod up from 1,051 cans to 12,611, containing 148,600 
gallons, which was a very large increase in so ghort a time, and the revenue 
had increased from £66 odd to £719. Going on to January in the present 
year he found the quantity was rather stationary. Tn that month the number 
of cans carried was 12,589, containing 148,588 ons, producing & 
revenue of £718 16s. bd, . . . The larger quantity o this milk came from 
Purton, about six miles below Swindon, and 100 miles from London. At 
Swindon Mae into the dairy districts of Wiltehire. The supply begins 
in the long valley of Berkshire, below Reading, and there you get into the 
grasa country continuing to below Swindon.” - 

The chairman of the Committee thought that as soon as it could 
be shown that milk could be brought by railway in @ condition to 
yield cream, there would be an additional argument for the abolition 
of the London cowsheds; and that the more the railway companies 
could assist towards this end .the more, in his opinion, it would be 
to their special advantage, as well as to that of the public generally. 
Mr. Wood was afraid the traffic was not sufficient to induce any 
company to put on special trains for it; but there was a great wish 
to do all that could be. done for the improvement of the milk cans.* 
With respect to butter, he believed that 

“Sufficient might be sent from Ireland for the supply of the whole of 
London. At presant barely any fresh butter reached the metropolis from 
Treland; but when he told the committee that the value of the salt butter 
sold in Cork Market, the year before last, amounted to a million and a half 
sterling, when quick communication between this country and the south of 
Ireland was established, it might be conceived that the enhanced price of 
froah over salted butter would lead to the introduction of very large supplies 
of that article from Ireland into the metropolis.” + 

Like evidence was given by the chief clerk of the parcels depart- 
ment of the same railway. The return of the Brighton and South 
Coast Railway has been given in an earlier part of this paper. 
The quantity of milk carried on that line in 1867 is stated at 409,734 
gallons. ` 

A witness connected with a “dairy reform company,” stated 
(Maroh, 1867) that the company intended to establish as many depôts 
as possible in London for the sale of unadulterated milk. Their ohief 
place was at the West-End, and their present arrangements were for 
a daily supply of milk from about 300 cows; ,the milk to be brought 
by road in the qompany’s own vans. They had also “made arrange- 
ments for the sale of skim milk, and a small quantity of new milk to 
the poor of Whitechapel,” where, however, attempts had been 
made by other dealers to tamper with their agents. They also sold 
from 20 to 80 gallons in Westminster. 

* The Society of Arts has since offered a prire for the best milk œn for railway 


+ The total importation of butter for the six months ending June 80, 1868, is stated 
“t 48,419 owta. 
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“The prises varied from 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. and 1s. 8d. per ‘barn’ gallon 
delivered. As far ashe had beon able to ascertain, no new milk was sold in 
London except that which was supplied for the use of infants and invalids. 
Ho believed some dealers, if they got a good contract, did supply genuine 
milk, but the price thoy got would be equal to about bd. per quart... . 
With regard to the quality of milk sold generally in London, he took the 
existing ovidence on that subject, chiefly that of Dr. Letheby and the 
statistics Mr. Morton had given, showing that the milk supply of London 
was derived from about 80,000 cows. Dr. Letheby stated, in his report 
to the Corporation of the City of London in 1854, that the addition of water 
to the milk amounted to about 80 or 40 per cent., and so if an Act were 
passed, rendering the use of water for the reduction of the quality of milk 
practically impossible, an increaso of 60 per cent. in the number of cows 
from which the supply of milk to London was derived would be necessary 
to keep up the existing supply.” 


Another witness, also in the trade, said (March, 1868) :— 


‘« I farm about 510 acres of my own land . . . . on which I keep about 
100 cows, more or less. I was led to embark in the enterprise of supplying 
the milk direct to the customer, because I found the price I obtained from 
the trade did not pay me. . . . I have now seven shops opened ; all in or 
near Bt. Giles’s pariah. I have no grand front, or anything of that kind— 
simply a place of sale. I have found on opening a new shop, that a number 
of the people who have been dealing at the next nearest, will flock to it 
and say they are so glad a new shop is opened, for the milk was got to be 
half water at the other one, and yet it is all the same milk. Tho price is 
4d. per quart, and 8d. to customers taking a quart... . The shops are all 
in poor neighbourhoods ; but some people send two miles for milk, and 
clerks going home call for it in bottles. . . . Genuine milk can never be 
gant round under 6d. per quart, take the year round, to let the farmer 
and retail seller live. My opinion is that the average milk is adulterated to 
the extent of 20 par cent. throughout London.” 

In answer to a question as to the supply in the poorer parts of 
London, the witness said— 

‘ The question is whether some of them can get milk at all. People have 
told me they have gone early in the morning to a milk shop, and have seen 
a man bring a kettle full of boiling water from the parlour, put it into some- 
thing at the back of the counter, and then take a scoop of something, stir 
it all up, and serve it into the cups in farthingsworths or ha’porths, ‘ warm 
from the cow.’ . . . I reckon that, on an average, one-twentieth of the milk 
is wasted. Tho only means of disposing of the waste is to biscuit-bakers, 
who will only give a penny per quart, and do not care about it until it is 
sour. JI generally pour it down the gutter. All dairymen have waste. I 
have given some to the Charing Cross Hospital, but in general the hospitals 
refuge it.” 

Making every allowance for the “ prejudices” of witnesses in the 
trade, we cannot but admit that this evidence must be true to a great 
extent as applied to some of the poorer parts of London. And it 
may possibly have a much closer application than we imagine to even 
the richer ones, Dr. Letheby, in his lecture on the adulteration of 
food, only mentions water as being added to the milk, but there is 
little doubt that commodities of a more injurious kind are used to 
restore the “ body,” that the water tends to impair. 

(To be continued.) 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I—THROLOGIOAL. , 
New Testament : Jor Reformation of Greek Text from the self-con- 


ferred Papal Sune and Blind Obstructivencss of mediæval Monkish ` 


Copyists. On principles of logical criticism. By R. F. Stongn. London: 
Alvey, Bloomsbury Street. 1868. (Printed in Berlin.) 
is one of the most curious books we remember to have met with. It 


hundreds not one is worth the paper on which it A ped, We are, of course, 


ia oi own judgment: we have no fear of its standing-alone, 
preface, he introduces his th of the wholesale corruption of the 


Greek, text by by an example a modern English 
familiar to us all Y'a gy in a Qbantry Ohare yard” The reader may 
orama iia alnog! Ue froot of fii by soang some specimens. 

‘Some frail memorial still erected > “What is ‘stilt’ As well or mil, or 
nil It should be ‘all.’ The ‘sill’ is, of course, the long narrow, w. 
tie name; nual fr Somiiy That is plain sense for plein people a ve 
fancy may retain ‘still i ign din of tease or a learned one may 
—Qreek tor tombstone. ‘Gray, not finding ers phage fo ‘hia id put in 
‘mele’ es e Rop gip, snd to, hint the kind of word wanted; but that word is 
clearly ‘ill,’ in the Southern U.S., means ‘tie ;’ (what we call railway sleepers), 


a menne halve E ee xiv.) 
We need aoi o vindicate Gray and common sense by reminding our 
zaden, thet simply means always, perststently, tn every case. 
“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathos its old fantastic réots so high.’ 
uke P but don’t roots low and downward? ‘awry,’ then. Gray lived in 
spectator 


PeR cy twistin 
cared no more of Desclee nat a Beenhes CIE of tume AWTy ira vulgar word; and with 
his transcendent ‘on high’—the right cockney all bedi ean Nearer 
heaven of self-conceit.” 
‘Tt is quite manifest thet Mr. Storer ‘knows and ‘cares nothing of” beeches, - 
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whatever beeches may “know and care of” him. The character of the oral 
beech-roots is to thrust themselves up into the air, formin pE 
for the tree. Tou lakor ima dosen aaah lanon B oor Chee ia 
a mile of the spot where I am writi 

Such an introduction, with much follows, is not promising. But all is 
ppl sep when we come to the work itself. We really are at a loss to choose 
i whereby to convey to our readers the amazng absurdity of AIr. Storer’s 

od anitidations, Wo will take a few, which any one may multiply at 

cee by consulting ihe book. We print exactly as written, stops and 


Ra 2v.6. For yn lovda (a Storer prints no accents, and inserts in kis preface 
a vehement protest against them. Old hands Lrow what such a protest impus) read 
yn aitov, be not ashamed. Omt ovdaywe which contradicts nah, aad is irroptitious 
from avov. For ur. cain, and for roc Niel, en from sryovpsvoc 
bad read rote ovrqypsvoiiy, Matthew will thus agree with Micah. tho’ you be least 

tea of Judah.” 

R 9. was long dend. how could he have children oarnally ? spiritually 
he might, as Father in faith to all Deliovers. 3 Gal 6 &o. read then rexva ex vou from 
the mind. or rw rw ABp.’ 

“y, 16 whic I hare, as often in Mark, was a marginal direction for to 
write a word strait (se) out, not abbreviated. Soit was mistaken into the text.’ 


On varse 18 he informs us that ‘‘ Orientals from before Ohrist studied for this 
Kind of wapavopacıa, &o. (sic). This is terribly ominous of the kind of scholar- 
ship which is to be inflicted on us. 


“oh, 6. v 28. strangely perverted. for ry xp. read ry orary xp. or ry or. rapdiag rp. 
wrath must submit to solemn stated cademenk: for ovvsdpuw (meaningless) r. cvradore 
ye. conscience. for rov x. T. rovay eavrov wvpoc. All this means that for wrathful or 
wron utterances we aro amenable, not to law, but to later self judgment: whereas 
the (by which Lr. Storer means the Tesius seceptus) oon sical felons 
each word to pains of Law & Hell. ths ultra Draconian 
salvation hopeless and confuse venial with heinous sin. The eae ind as Ailton mys makes 
its own heaven & hell. this illustrates the y. rou sv tavr mup 

“oh, 6. Y6. rā pov or storeroom must be too much fi Tented foi pia er I suggest 
Tiwystov., Plutarch tells us that AL Antony built himself a Tipwvoy ior retirement. 
as Timon the misanthrope did. The word, irom special may have become usual. as in 
boudoir—which meant a room to sulk in.” 

‘y. 11. I cannot, without awe, undertake to change the Lord’s prayer—but I feel 
sure that in reforming it, I am truly restoring it, from the copyiste’ words to Ohrist’s 
own. I read Tev roy aproy huw» roy ext ovctay roy ra amt Ouoiay dog nur sc YNE 
pnpa». Of both whioh oaren and earth) give us the bread. that for substance and 

for spiritual sacrifice, for earth’s desart. This seams to moe wholly repeat te 
nor can I believe that the Saviour would involve this his universal prayer, meant 
for the lowly and unlearned, in darkness so impenetrable as that of the vulgate eriy- 
awy. tho change of onp'pov, which seems insignificant, to eç yne epnov is scripturally 
Foggeetite, ve,—for it'shadows forth, as in a parable, the analogy ot life's pilgrimage 
PR 's in the desart—awt ovotay dtoony is a slighter change, but, I think, less 

y. ” 


The reader will think these examples, taken from the first six pages of the 
book, more then enough. But on p. 7 there is too rich a one to be omitted :— 

“Y, 16. for aġay. which to me is null, I read Kowo: — lengthen poem: faces 
radish liko Jeta preferred homely 1llustrationas.”” paper 
Oan Mr. Storer be aware what the verb, for which he intends his miaformed 
word, would mean P 

Dip anywhere in the book, and similar absurdities are found. I open p. 37 
at random : 


Bak vii. 89. “ I read aBeBnAov nuevyy freed from unholiness and sitting &0, some 
may prefer SsBovArvusrny. restored to reason, the Vulg. fails, for to find her on bed wes 
not to find her sound.” 


The thought floats uncomfortably before one’s mind, ‘‘ Is the book a clumsy 
hoax? Ifso, I shall be in a pretty scrape.” But surely, no. Of what could 1t 
be a hoax? ‘Who els i is pro to apply o conjectura] emendation to the text 
of the New Testament ? aa Gae forbids the idea. There is a 
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charming vein of naive assumption : there are heaps of blunders in every 

pago wisen azo amply dulin end hav no fn thn 
as a measure af precaution, leave the door open for sush an 
hypothesis. a a bell but if so, A the 


stupidest ever perpetrated. H. A. 
The lWestminster ited Foatth evamined on the Basis of the other Protestant 
Confessions, By Joszra TayLor Gooparr. London: Williams and Norgate. 


Tus book has been growing for the last thirteen or fourteen years. Mr. 
Goodsir waa formerly a trinister of the Kirk af Bootland. He had some doubts 
fe a pipe Poster coat eet rae gs Dea ee ke eran it 
‘ession. Ə résign t, and f] 1 
courts, to show tho ent between chap. xi. of the Oonfeasion—that which 
treats of justification faith alone—and tho teaching of the Graat New Te- 
ment, To convince the representatives of the Kirk that their standards were 
DRE Me Geen heel Pes es ee 
Antichrist. Mr. Goodsir unted by the indifference shown to hinr by the 
Church courts, applied to Dr. Arnot and Mr. MaLetchie, the ministers of the 
nee Church, iinburgh, to effect the reconciliation between the Westminster 

Oonfesaion and the Greek New Testament. Mr. Mi lo Was ing to do 
what he could for Mr. Goodsir, and hailed him one day in Princes t to ` 
Hap to him personally, but Mr. Goodsir did not want to be ‘‘hailed” in 

ces Street, or to personally, and so he got no satisfaction from the 
Ininisters of the Kir Sed Geen bale, aa E “erty outa His 
rights '‘ as a Obristian and citisan” being, as he says, ‘' grossly outraged,” he 
wrote this book to set ee oe ee Confession on the 
doctrine of justification b 

The oom de oe ee Werte faster Oonfeasion were Calvinists and logicians. 
They put their Oalyiniam into a logical form. If God had already determined 
who were to be sayed and who were not, and this irrespective of any distinction 
between the two classes except what depended ik tha Will of God. i followed: 
consistently, that the one class was not saved because they believed, and shy 
other lost becanse they did not believe. The Bible,’ ace i nen o eng 
Justified by faith. It was therefore necsseary to explain that fai hi i ea 


instrument, and did not imply in itself the after any good, or the per- 
formance of any good on the part of the believer, or if it did, that would con- 
. vert faith into a work, so that instead of saved by election, the elect 


would be saved by works, that is, a faith equivalent to works. The true Calvinist, 
therefore, said that men are justified uT for anything wrought in them or 
done by them,” so that the faith which justified was antecedent to good works, 
and did not neceasarily include anything good. Tho burden of this wes to 
throw back the whole gaeti of salvation or justification upon the dirine 
ion, whioh d not be the case so long as faith was regarded as a 
good act on the part of man Justifloation. To reconcile this sshame of 
eternal absolute election with ha cee at re all who would belisve, 
has always been a master difficulty for the genuine sons of. Calvin. Tie mat 
of ee hars acknowledged that the reconciliation is E ra 278 
was really whet the) Westminster divines did, for after their 
predestination, they anded by making faith the condition of salvation. meee 
similar inconsistencies Mr. Goodsir Aisne out, but really these have all been 
inted out by other generations times without number. There are no true 
Palinit now except some eocantrio men in the Ohurch of England, some 
few of the Baptists, and the ministers of the Kirk of Sootland. It 1s, 
unfair to include the last. Their standards are Oalyinistio, but we charitably 
eaptidention by fu subscribe them because they cannot help themselyes. 
ustifloation idn without thie deeds of the law waa the oof St. Paul, 
and a very doctrine it wasin his hands. He told the Jows that the 
ceremonial law could never save them. It was a carnal ordmance given for a 
time, and to their nation, under particular circumstances. Ho told tham also 
that the moral law could not save them, because they had not kept it, and could 
not keep it entirely; so he told them that God was willing to ive them if 
would acospt His forgiveness. Justification by faith was the doctrine of 
L . It was the war-cry of the Reformation, a very significant doctrine 
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it was in Luthers hands. The Catholics looked for justification by the oere- 
monies of the Church, and Luther told them that they must not make reli 

to consist in a certain number of prayers and mortifloations, and a routine of 
religious duties: thatthe Divine Heirs did aot. Gate tor thie things, Ho wes 


always ready to forgive, and requi as the condition of ivenese, repantance, 
which if ganuine, would be followed by its fruits. Oatholic doctrine 
i y was justification by the Church. en the Lutheran doctrine was 


reduced to a ogical do in the Augsburg Confession, it seemed to leave 
no place for the necessity of good works, and this was still more the case in the 
mora ardciaiiabed Cal jistio Couiesina Gf tia WACA nET GTa Mr. Goodsir 
maintains that the Confession of John Knox, the original creed of the Ohurch 
of Scotland, was not chargeable with the view of justfication of which he oom- 
piae Ae W en ee ee ee onavenid ain ely ie norte De COT in ane 

Re: Coody Ena i fs Wo do not think that 

À on ekilfally. e do no 

Mr. MoLetchie, the Kirk Seasion St, Gile, the Presbytery af Edinburgh, or 
even the General Assembly, will have the least chance should they attempt to 
refute him. But Mr. Goodair is only a moderate reformer. He still esees 
to adhere to the peculiar doctrines o: tha Dor feaion a tocar bo Predarea N 
Why then did he TETA position in the Kirk, and bring himself into trouble 
about a view of faith which, after all, would‘not have been found different from 
eee ee Ogre a rational explication of 

air i 

Mr. Goodsir has conoeived a fond passion for our broad, and catholio 
Church of England. We oan, however, assure him that we have no such 
Goshen on this side of the Tweed as he imagines; our Mr. MaLetchies do not 
“hal” heretios in the Strand as they do in Princes Street. It is true that 
wo have more freedom than in the Kirk, but this is due rather to circumstances 
than to the willmgness of one party to tolerate the other. Our standards were 
a compromise, or at least, as the Bishop of Oxford says, a comprehension... Most 
of tharr teaching is merely a negation of the errors of the Church of Rome, and 
that which is positive is limited to a few aimple propositions. So far we have 
on advantage over the Kirk, that our creed is shorter. But, taking the Articles 
and the Offices together, no party, in fact no man in the Ohurch of England, oan 
subscribe them but as a very general and a very imperfect expresion of his 
belief. The Articles are unquestionably COalvinistic, and therefore not the 
actual creed of the h Churchman. Offloes-haye in them remnants of 
sacerdotaliam, which the Evangelical would gladly see removed. This kind of 
subscription may be right or wrong, but freedom may be had in the Kirk on 
the game conditions that we have itin the Ohurch of England. It makes no 
difference that we haye been subsoribing in this way for two hundred years, and 
that the rulers of the Church permit it. Ifit is wrong in itwelf, neither custom 
nor the authority of the rulers can make it right. The mme Find of ea bacrip- 
tion to tho W i Oonfeasion would haye precisely the same amount of 
rightness or wrongnese. J. H. 


ANE EA lal idler O e cepa Lectures on the Book Ecclesiastes, With 
a New tion. By Saarven Cox. London: Arthur Miall. 
BIBLIOAL criticiam, in its later phases, has pe Eae beeen 
restore what in the outset it merely threatened to destroy. Critical, historical, 
and textual difficulties have been perceived, and discrepancies have been esta- 
blished; but the tendenoy‘of the whole has only been i the general 
mind of certain flxed formal ideas, which actually stood in the way of an 
wide awakening to the real claims of the sacred Scriptures os channels by whi 
the mind of has been communicated to The public conscience was 
somewhat rudely shaken out of its undisturbed and contented hold on the hollow 
shells of fact; and, though the whole affect did not immediately appear, no one 
oan now doubt that this only tended towards directing it more clearly than 
ever before to the spiritual essence—the continuous revelation which, in virtue 
of the most intimate human truthfulness, lies in these writings, giving them 
their eternal and unchangeable value. The defects in matters of fact and arith- 
metic which were discovered only combined to show, as they were more and 
more dwelt on and set together, how little the inward and spiritual body of 
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truth was dependent upon such arbitrary and, if we may be allowed the phrase, 
accidental associations. The riftsin the scabbard, after all, were but 
windows through whioh the clear sheen and unspeakable beauty of the sword 
of the Lord were made more manifest. Dean Stanley, in his “Jewish Ohuroh,” 
pe E ne ne a clas aho ae, ning Fey, her 
the spiritual meani inner purpose of Jewish history remain intact, if, 
indeed, they are not in some respects intensified, by honestly throwing upon the 
canon ber cues later oriticium, and frankly acknowledging'the seength of 
a i aimo province. And most careful of ee 
ey at seaing that vigorous grace isputant, Mr. 
Sede aie into the Held, and, like a new Ithuriel, yanquish with 
but a touch of his glistenin the bold Afrioan bishop, who seamed to 
t that ‘‘ the heart of the Bible was not there ”—not bound within the circle 
of facts with which he seemed to concern himself so exclusively as almost 
to overlook tho mystical spiritual current that pulsed through them, And now 
the orttical’ potion works inversely. The hardest critics, defeated in their very 
victory—the soul revealing i with new and added force with every seam 
made mn the harness—themeelyes take up the ‘‘ humanistio” side, and applyi 
their improved weapons to the non-canonical Jewish books, find dean eit taal 
meanings and intents eyen in foe of the hardest and most obtrusive facts. 
This, we think, is the position in which our recent English orties of the Talmud 
really stand; for else 1$ is almost impossible to oonosive the ground of such 
laudation of the ‘‘human” elements in a book which, for its mize, has perhaps 
as little of the purely spiritual element init as any writing of the kind. Where 
in the Scriptures the common human element, by its very intensity of truth, is 
Jifted up into an etarnal spiritual symbol, the ud tends to materialise it and 
draw it down. 
Mr. Oox is a uine Talmud lover, and has been a most careful and enthu- 
mastio student of it; but never ceasing to see the Talmud in relation to the 
sacred Soriptures, his position is clear and well-defined. His Talmudio studies, 
however, E determined and coloured to a oertain extent the 
method, as well as the spirit, of his interpretation. But he is one of tho 
‘ teachers who can ‘stand in the old ways,’ and pire for the new.’” He 
has patiently and studiously possessed himself o ter weapons, and pre- 
ade such a study of ‘‘The Preacher,” ieee tae main fete 
satisfy even the tical, while yet it preserves all points of spiritual signifl- 
-oance. His Gonos clear and emmple, and impresses one with. the i ar 
thoroughness of workmanship. The interpretation of the book is preceded by 
anintroductory monograph, in which the date, authorship, and design are oure- 
fully considered, Mr. Gon here proving himself familiar with the “rich results 
of scienee.” And not only so, but in virtue of the pesto oF tmaeineiire spirit 
he brings to the task, he gotually restores all the human interest that seemed 
likely at the outset to be sacrificed, hy taking up the position he does. In the 
light of his oamment, one feels all the more keenly thet Heclesiastes is a true 
drama, in which bare facts dissolve and disappear, only to recover themselyes 
with new affinities in the glow of human emotion and desire, and sad disap- 
pointment. . 
Still we are not of the opinion that criticism has as yət so absolutely and 
conclusively established the Rabbinical authorship of Foclssiastes as to justi 
Mr. Oox’s firm and unwavering procedure in the matter. But it is 
-eomething, that working from the position he has chosen, he shows forth so 
rclearly and satisfhotorily the deep spiritual signifloance of the book. Whether 
“¢ Qoheleth ”"— the Preacher ”—ia really Solomon, or only some rabbi of some 
five hundred years later date, is important, ospocially in view of a tendency 
only too common at present to accept or reject portions of Scripture almost 
according to the mere caprices of individual taste; but itis more important 
still to understand clearly that ‘‘Ocheleth” speaks the word of human expe- 
rienoe for all erations of toiling, worldly, yet unsatıstied men, and solves 
the problem of their existence in clear and awfully dramatic tones. When 
thoughtfol preachers like Mr. Cox are earnestly seeking to transform the 
wague hints of error and inoonsi into the certainties of Lroad and unfail- 
ing human pictues, ao touched by the spirit of truth, that the lesson conveyed 
is for no class, notion, or time, but for all classes, nations,-and times alike,— 
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wo may be sure that the evil effect noed on the general mind by criticism 
in its phases, is already half one. 

Mr. Cox has led the way in a great work, now rendered absolutely necessary 
by the popular ground which oriticism has assumed, and is each day more and 
more ing. 1t is by such meani, oe MADDY ie et ead teed 
tions in which the phrases ‘‘ infidel,” ‘‘ sceptio,” “enemy of n 
all too prominently, that the work of men lke Dr. Oolenso, in so far as it 
oan bo yiewod as injurious, is to be undone; and Mr. Cox's example may 
well be recommended to pares eral, oe a 
illustrations are specially happy woll-placed, indicating not only m 
thought and careful reading, but « lively any ae all vital 
movements of belief in the present time, and a shrewd insight into whet we 
may cell the worldly side of thought and habit. Such insight, indeed, was 
essential to one who would uœ @ present-day interpretation of Meclesiastes, 
and it has often stood Mr. z ioa an IS os OTE E eg RU 
Only one little complant have we to eritically. That Mr. Oox, in deli- 
vering these lectures to his congregation, did not speak to critics, is true; 
in publishing the volume, he must speak to critics; and we therefore 
ho would haye donb well had he more carefully re-written some portions, 
ae them more clearly to later critical at the same time doing 
-hi more justice. His work would have lost nothing in a po Point 
of view, and we think it would have gained somewhat in others, AP. 


The Evangel of Jesus according to John. A literal rhythmio version from the most 
Ancient Texts, By OnAntas D. BRERRTON. London: Bosworth. 

Is ita praise to have done creditably that which it were not worth while 
to have done at all? Because if so, su raise belongs to Mr. Brereton. He 
has given us a carefully revised version of Bt. John’s following the only 
decisive authority, the testimony of the most ancient So far, good. But 
—can it be believed P this vorsion is in blank verse (I), and therefore useless. 
In fact, Mr. Brereton has spoilt two thi en ee ee 
and he has spoilt a blank verse poem. desire for faithful simplicity 
necessarily cramped his versification; and his crotchet of versifloation has neces- 
sarily caused him to trevestie the Gospel. We will give but one illustration 
taken at random, of both these positions. First, for assertion thet the care 
for faithfulness hos spoilt the sense. We quote as printed in Mr. Brereton’s 
book :— : 

Ana when i waa now syonitig earls 

Ment dowa ato Phe eot i% tne mhi 

barking, were making towards Capernaum, 
On the othe aido of the see, nd it was dick 
Already, and Jesus had not come to them. 
Foye Geter eet ae ene ee 

Te TO same twen or 

‘Furlongs, they see walking oe a 
“Jesus, and drawing nigh unto the ship, 
And they were frightened ; but He saith unto them, 
‘It is I, be not afraid :' then they were willing 
To take Him up into the ship, and gui 
The ship ay at tho tard! torrente whisk thay: wenk (P. aid) 
Let one read this as prowe, and then say if it be not prose spoilt. And 
surel: EEE E Ee T e 

Setting anida thia (as it appoara to us) fatal blot, the revision is carefully and 
scholarly done, and will serve even in its present form as some contribution 
towards iliarixing the publio mind with a more correct representation of the 
sacred text than that which, through negligence or ignoranod, is yet suffered to 
circulate unchallenged among us. H. å. 
Eoco Agnus Dei; or, Christianity without Mystery. Longmans, Green, & Oo. 

Tru author of this book writes as if he belonged to the Ohurch of f 
without saying that he doos or does not. Ho is no friend to the Sectaries, but 
Is ao ast excommunicate them. ' He is no friend to i Ritualism, 
nor Evangelicalism. He believes the Bible to be the word of God, and he has, 
-as he expresses it, ‘a strong bias in fayour of the necessity of reform in the 


~~ 
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doctrines of our Church.” Hoe had long experience, without much?-success, in 
the cause of philanthropy and religion, and a conviction was wrought in his 
mind that the reason of his failure was the unscriptural character of ‘‘the 
leading doctrines of the day.” The Kece Agnus Dei is, Behold the ‘ Obris- 
ee mystery,” which the author is now to teach, When ho says 
that Ohristianity is not mysterious, he does not exactly mean what John Toland 
and the old Unitarians meant. Their rationalism did not rise above ‘‘ the shallow 
and carping rationalism of the Colenso school.” He means that Ohristiani 
has no mysteries in the light of a higher reason, such a reason as H 
intended, who saw nothing mysterious in any of the doctrines of the Christian 
faith, not even in the Trinity, the Incarnation, and Miracles. The doctrines of 


Ohristianity, properly understood, are all right and reasonable: this is the 
rationalism of eos Agnus Det. i 

The a ee the Tri- nality of the Deity, which he as 
the first and error of the Church of Rome and of all Ohurchos. 


The Lamb of God, bearing the sins of the world, is at once Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, not three persons, but one. God toak upon Himself humanity. 
This denial‘of the Tri- nality involves a denial of the popular doctrine of 
atonement. The Father is not a being whose anger is a and whose 
Justice is satisfied by another being. On the theory of the propitiating the 
athar, the Romanist and Ritualist erect their notions of a sacrificing priest- 
hood ting on earth what is bemg done continually in heayen. They make 
the F such an being that He never is appeased, notwithstanding all 
, these minted a of the sacrifloe of His Son. The Evangelical and 
Nonconformist theology doos not repeat the sacrifice, but it agrees with the 
sacerdotal theology in what the author regards as the original error of 
divine justice requiring satisfaction. He holds that God ee freely, 
because it is His nature to forgive, and not because Christ died. There 
are ‘some long quotations from Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons, especially a passage 
which we have often seen before, where Christ is compared to the soape- 
goat ing the sins of the people. ee eee eats happy oe 
ustration, mhs as an argument, for the sca was not put to 
death, but was sent fe into the wilderness. In asermon on es 32, 
Mr. is eloquently orthodox in desoribing what God has done for us, 
“ for 6 sako,” iia whole of tho eloquence and the pinnae Urn aE 
on a mis-tranalation in the English Bible. The Greek is ò Obog fy ypiorā, whi 
means not “for Christ's sake,” but God tn Christ. According to Dean Alford’s 
paraphrase, ‘‘ Christ is the sphere, the conditional element, in which this took 
place,” It is, perhaps, scarcely fair in the author to take Mr. Spurgeon as the 
representative af the ar theology of the atonement. The most orthodox 
divines of the Evangelical class will generally explain the attnement—that God 
provided for the satisfactian of His own justice, so that such as the Father ts, such 
ts the Son. 

The doctrines of Ece Agnus Dei are mostly those of Swed . It is 
interesting to obearye how much there is in the Swedenborgian that is 
rational, along with many things odd and visionary. J. H. 
The Fall of Man, and other Sermons. By FRupmnio W. Farrar, M.A., FBS, 

ene &c. London: Kacmillan & Oo. A 

Tuz first three sermons in this volume were preached Gating Lent fhia yee 
before the University of Cambridge. They pleased the Vice- cellor, who 
requested their publication. To make up a volume it was n r to add 
some others. additional sermons were preached ‘‘on various publio occa- ' 
sions,” most of them before Harrow School, of which Mr. Farrar is one of the 
masters. Like many other ol en who are known as scholars and authors, 
Mr. Farrar was unwilling to i but he yielded to the request of 
the Vice-Chancellor and of some friends who, he says, wished to know the topica 
on which he ordinarily preached, and the manner in which he handled them. 

‘We think Mr. Farrar has done right. His farr fame will loge nothing by the 

blication of these sermons. They have not the originality of Frederick 
Pobrania, nor the studied rusticity of Charles Kingsley’s, but they have a 
fascination which is altogether their own. Hvery page lives. Hvery sentence 
rings with music. Mr. Pores often speaks like an experienced old man, yet 
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his words glow with a hopeful enthusiasm and revel in the dance of youth. 
There ars- passages in these sermons which will oling to the mind, as on 
says of the ‘words of the wise,” as nails fastened in a sure place. There 
are others which for their intense human interest will rank with some of the 
finest pieces of pulpit oratory in any language. Here is a description of Jacob 
before his meeting with Esau :— 

“ Full of terror and oppressed. e aena Oi orme ETUE De art eck OTTI eet 
tion, and saw his wıves and his cattle and his little ones safaly conducted over a 
ravino of the mountain torrent whioh flowed before hım. Kad then the day fell, 
the crimson glories of sunset burned themselves away, like the last watoh-fires of retiring 
angela, on the western heights, and the stars cams out, and the sacred darkness 
descended, and Jacob was lok alone. Al in doubt and terror, under the canopy of 
midmght, and the rilenoe of the hilla. Doubtleas it was an awful moment; doubtless 
the past flashed on Jacob's mind, —as it will do in such crises of lifo, —with all ita foIHes 
and all its sins, its courage and endurance, its service of Mammon, and its visions of 
God. And then suddenly it became aleer to him that though alone ho was not alane, 
Dah oza mia mith iun, and ania) tho breaking of Me day ha erat ee there in mystenons 
communion, conscious that man, mortal man, Was ing alone with And, 
when tho first gleam of dawn flushed the oast, the Spirit said, ‘Let me go, I pray thee, 
for the day breaketh.’ And he said, ‘I will not let es exoapt thou bless ma ” 


Mr. Farrar continues :— 


“But, from the hour when the sudden flame of an Oriental sunrise burst him as 
he passed over the hills of Penuel lame with the terrible struggle,—from that hour Jaoob 
was an altered man—no longer Jacob, but Israel; no longer the mean, selfish, crooked 

otter, but a Prmoe with God—s Prince who wrestled and had prevailed. A change 

passed over his being, and had glorified it; henceforth ıt was higher and holier 
and more devoted ; until the morning of life broadened into the perfect day, and his 
last words were that nigh strain of prophecy to sons who had multiplied into nations.” 


Here is another, of more modern interest :— 


“And never, assuredly, in all our history, had we more cause for this national grati- 
tude then now. Never with more unspeskable wealth and freshness of beauty hare the 
trees and flowers been. into green life from the tomb of winter, than during these 
divine and vernal days, so rich with their memories of that other and greater resurrec- 
tion which breethes into man’s heart the hope of immortality. And how many things 
have happened to make us thoughtful and thankful during these Easter days! How 
often has the lightning spark, wherewith God has taught us to flash our memages with 
the speed of thought along the electric flashed to us such tidings of droad and 
heart-shaking mgnificance the reading of every nowspaper became a solemn moment 
of instruction, and each passing event bare with It its own dread note of warning, ar 
summons to heartfelt thanksgiving | Abroad we have sean the firstborn of an emperor 
smittan with some new and sango. disas, removed to the balmy air of Southern 
Franoe, and there li ing out the daya cf his-youth in the mntald agony ofa death- 
in-life; beckoned inexorably away from the splendour of an Imperial crown, and the 
hetrdoni to: a. porereignty "lich would Have wisldod the deslimies. ofw. third of the 
human race; beckoned from youth, and life, and hope, and the affection of a family, 
and the reverence of an empire, the sweet love of a youthful bride, beckoned into 
‘that dark unknown where the prince and the beggar stand neither as beggar nor 
as prince, but only as naked and sinful souls before the eye of God. And im violent 
contrast to this still soene of death, we learnt but thy day aes ne another ruler, the 


guardian of interests no less us—not an untried youth, but a grey-haired man 
—not born to the purple, but rismg from the ranks of common Hfe—not fading away 
slowly in the chamber at Death's repeated whisper, amid the tears of friends— 


tion of hus career. And rarely history shown a life more mgniflcant or more rich 
in noble lessons than this man’s, whose murder a world mourns If Abraham Lincoln 
was not great ius, he was more: he was by exalted goodness. 
Nover, parhapa, did « simpler, a swoeter, a homelier nature, shape the decrees of a groat 
people ; never, certainly, did a leading ruler depend with so steady and entire humility 
on ar feel with a deeper piety, or avow with manher courage that he was but a 
weak instiument for the purposes of the Almighty. Here was a good man; a 
man who, encircled with temptation, yet lived without evarice and without ambition; 
@ man who, while others blustered, never uttered one boastful sentence; and while 
others raved, never penned one vindictive word ; aman whose very face, they say, in his 
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Inst days, was illuminated with the ho of peace and the power of mercy; a man 

ilar misrin Gd To depress; nor patoees cadaly elate s= 
‘A good man, struggling with the storm of fate ;’ 

through and through il report, calmly, humbly; hopefully bearing up, and 

doing hi daly to fe Hae Gl Anal God a a tim’ dia ey death 

whioh sounds so to us, was an euthanama to him. Though his death was 


sudden, he lived long enough to reap the triumph of: proslaiming ae moi 
of and forgivences, exulting thet his ear—so soon bo opie with dun 
had canght the notes that rang out the death-kmell of ale ad yet gured on 

on. 


' Wo have scarcely room for more quotations, but the exquisite tenderness and 


pathos of the following claim a place for it :— 

fu By ane ea oe fa AA moa S o oTe ii of the 
Divine ways, it was ‘gs will to call to Himself the soul of a young and h boy 
-as young and as foll of hope as same of —and that, not down the li i 
docli tien of disase, but by the sharp stroke of sudden accident. It was in the yons 


drew nigh, and he asked his young aster to sing for him that earnest and favourite 
hymn of Toplady’s, which has breathed calm over the tossed soul of so many à 


(Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee ;’ 

but as her voice first wavered and then broke down with tears, sweetly and almost 
Pepe tie volos of thad ing sufferer arose ; sweetly it lingered on the lines of comfort, 
kn : 


Govrsvas, D.D., Dean of Norwich. London: Ri 
Daan OPLETA nee: done pice ere by this little book, if it were only 
by taking up the defence of the leas popular and more out-spoken of our Sunday 
ledtons. The onslaught generally e on these chapters is nothing less than 
a national calamity. In the + highly artificial state of society, with its 
ic doula A morbid exaction of secrecy respecting matters lai under no 
, in ages quite as pure as our own, these plain words, uttered before 
all, of both sexee, m dha Guy olko whare (Hey cra becult-red, are inestimably 
precious. ; 
' ‘¢ Extrema per illos 
; Justitia excedens tarris vestigia fecit.” z 
If there should unhappily be strock out by our present ‘‘ Ritual Commis- 
sioners,” they will haye to popular clamour the most fatal concesgion that 
could be imagined. They will have removed from the vices, which these over-deli- 
ear cee n0w comtet Ieee Qf ATning, the only protest which is eyer heard 
against them. I haye known the “which thing ought not to be done,” of the 


much vilified “Dinah chapter,” tho only resource effective to prove to a: 


parishioner her own sinfulness. 
‘We are not sure that we follow Dean Goulburn through his somewhat 
ingenious argument, from the consistent purpose traceable in the ent 


of the Lent lessons. No doubt there was a purpose which led to certain chap 

being set down for certain Sundays in Lent; but that purpose was certainly 
subordinate to the one of following on regularly Septuagesima to 
Raster. We are somewhat tired of these demonstrations of aptness, when carried. 
into minutisx. We have heard Collect, ae and Gospel, to be in 
close and intended connexion, when they hung together by the merest bit of 
But if we doubt of this part of Dr. Goulburn’s argument, we plainly dissent 
from another part: that namely, where he justifies the omission of whole 
books from the Lectionary, as being repetitions of others. That this was not 
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the principle which ruled the framers of our Lectionary, is shown by the fact 

that they appomted twice as Sunday Proper Leesons the '‘ Hezekiah” chapter, 

2 Kings xix. and Isaiah xxxvii., relating the same things in the same words: 

and that such a principle, even had they observed it, would not have led them 

altogether to exclude the Books of Chronicles, is equally certain: for in many 

olen oa contain far fuller and more interesting accounts than the 
ks of Kings. 

Nor again can we pathixe with tho Dean’s rule, that unfulfilled prophecy 
should be excluded. [t seems to us that tho rule should be rather the other 
way : for how should tho Ohuroh learn vigilance as to coming eventa, except by 
growing familiar with the prophetio announcements, so that, when the time 
comes, ahe ma apply the interpretation P There surely never was a greater 
blunder made, when the Book of Revelation was excluded from the Daly 
Leesons. We might characterize the omission more seriously ; for this is the 
one book of all Scripture which pronounces a blessing on its public readmg. 
“ Blessed is he that readath, and they that hear, the words of this prophecy.” (Rev. 
L 3.) Here, certainly, a change is needed; and we hope that no timidity will 
prevent our Oommismoners from inserting the whole of the Book of tion 
in our new Lectionary. : 
in his second sermon, to the defence of the Commina- 
tion Service. ə should hardly haye thought the objections to it, or those that 
bring worth so much notice. 

But the Dean’s two last sermons deal with a far moro serious topio,—the 
defence of the Athanasian Creed. Hare, as far as the Creed proper is concerned, 
we are entirely at one with him. It will be an evil day for the Ohurch of 
England when one even the least assertion of doctrine contained in it ceases to 
be publicly made. But the so-called damnatory clauses are a very different 
matter; nor can we concede the defence set up for them by Dean Goulburn. 

“ Which fatth except every ons do keep whole and undefiled, without doubt he shall 
perish everlastingly.” “ Which except a man believes fatihfully, he cannot be saved.” 

These words are very definite, and we do not see how they can bear any 
meaning but one. It iB no more than we expected of Dr. Goulburn, as wo 
should of any other English Ohristian, that he professes the largest possible 
allowance in pronouncing on the fate of those who ‘‘do not believe ın Christ 
simply because they have neye? heard of Him;” of those ‘who have never had the 
Gospel testimony fairly and fully brought under their notice;” that he says, ‘Can 
it-be credited that in dealing with individuals no allowance will be made for such 
things as defective education, eccentricity af mind, and other faults not moral?” 
But surely all such charitable allowances are directly in the teeth of these clauses. 
Dean Goulburn asserts that “the faithful echoing of the testimony (“He that 
believeth not shall be damned”) is a totally distinct thing from ing judg- 
ment upon the oase of individuals who may pass out of life in a state of unbelief 
or misbelief.” Yes; but the Church in these clauses does not echo the testimony, 
but does distinctly ounce judgment in the case of the individual mis- 
believer. Sho alniahy dalea that the slightest inaccuracy in any of the ' 
positions hereinafter laid down, incurs everlasting perdition on the part of every 
one thus falling into error; ‘‘which faith, except every one do keep whole and 
undefiled, no doubt he shall perish everlastingly.” There is absolutely no room 
for charity here. The “sayed” are only they who hold every point of the 
following Creed, and no others. Wo carefully abstain here from pronouncing 
ad opinion on the question tmg the retention of theso clauses; we are 

ree a with Dean Goulburn’s argument, and we are persuaded it will 
no 

We were surprised to meet our old foe, “Leo Oompitalis,” in the Dean’s 
pages; but hore he is, roaring you like any sucking dove:— 


“From the alteration of the Lectionary to that of the Rubrios there is but one ; 
and from the alteration of the Rubrics we shall pass by an easy tranaition to 
ro-arrangement of prayers, the cancelling (or bracketing) of some, and the memtion of 
others. Questions of this kind being onoe opened, the Prayer-Book would become an 
arena of fierce and furious conto ; and the reconstruction of it in what would be 
called an improved form, would be dismemberment of the Uhurch of England.” 


—Preface, p. 19. 
U2 
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And what after this terrible picture of consequences, is Dean Gonlburn’s 
proposed remedy ?— 

“Why might it not be generally understood and serfotioned (sanctioned Act of 
Pazliamant F that be necessary under the condition of our union with the 8 ), that, 
when the Morning and Bring Prayer havo been daly solemnised in the earlier part 
‘ minister not 
put might, with tho approval of Ghe diocesa, mako fanh a selecHon from, dT A angi- 
mant q Hiem, as appeared to him profitable P Or, if this were too much to demand, 
surely no one 


Italics), shall be at liberty to choose such pealms from the Psalter, and such lessons from 
tho Old and Now Testaments, as aball seem to him tn his discretion most expedient” 
Why, here we have tho street lion actually in the reading desk. The Dean is 
proposing the vary thing, and more than the thing, which he deprecated. He 
18 Popeanga to eet naine tS aly araia DE , to abolish every rubrio m it, 
to bracket and the prayers, to altar the Lectionary, not by authority, 
but according to private caprice. E A. 


Sermons. By the late Rey. Onantas K. Wart, M.A. With Prefa Memoir 
Pye ery Rey. Principal TULLOCH. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood 
TERRA are OTA DOKA S ee note, which in any cir- 
cumstances would powerfully impreas a thoughtful reader, but which do more 
than impress the critic, as he comes on them unexpectedly in the course af but 
half-congenial reading. As a whiff of rural fragrance is occasionally wafted 
over the dusty city streets, Pinging norony momentary delights to the sense, 
but starring up sweetest trains of amociation, so we may say that Mr. Watts 
sermons came to us, They are the work of a young man; they bear fow 
marks eee oe hasie tir taf ee ee y 
Quiet, meditative steadiness or balance is i ing characteristic. Mr. 
Watt's mind was of a very high order, and an order ost as rare as high. 
Keen, sensitive, and ecute, he vee noticeably hesitant and slow. He was 
i h of a subject, yet he could, so to speak, 
suspend his own relation to it, till he had leisurely felt all round it. This ocom- 
bination it was which gave him at ance his depth and yi ea iy, Bi solidity 


and, in his practical conduct, as wo learn from Prinotpal Tulloch’s touching ` 


‘“‘right‘abreast”’ the culture of the day, and to have laboured faithfully 
to find a reconailing gone for conflicting Philosophies, realizing tho nearest 


approdi to that in idealiam of Ferrier, whom he studied. But 
what is very noticeable 1s, that oven his enthusiasm for that form of thought is 


Galinly, tempered by reoogmiGon df naoli af auen ee 1a poant 
having been e thoughtfully studied, not however T uR E 
own residuum, whi causing nota li mental agitation, had been one of the 
factors in rounding and working smooth the pebbles of thought Bero preanied 
to us. Not only is each discourse complete, and that more by fruitful sugges- 
tion than rigid logical elaboration, but all the discourses seem to set so 
decisively in one direction that read like carefully written portions of one 
work. e are thus moved to a little curiomity as to the rest of Mr. Watt's 
writings, of which these are merely selected specimens. We cannot for this 
reason give even a solitary specimen of the thought of this volume, we can only 
_ present a sample of felintous illustration :— 

“u Betwoan tho element of evil and the Christian elements there oan be but one rela- 
tion—that of war and struggle. They are istio—the strength of the one is the 
weakness of the other. The evil must be wrestled with and overcome and exterminated, 
if rt is to be well with the life. There is no such between the 
Christian and the other non- ian elements of our existance, oy become amimi- 
lated ; the Christian absorbs the non-Christian elements of good. The ordinary duties 
of life—the everyday virtues which form so large a partion of our —have thua a 
Christan direction giren them; they are elevated toe higher region that whioh 
et naturally ae They become idealised; for just as the poetical spirit elevates 

idealizes the most ordinary scen-a, so does the religious spimt elevate and idealixe 
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the most ordinary ings of life. Religion is like poetry, an elevation and consecta- 
tion of common ‘things. Nod hareton h laod which, while undar the shadow, 
oake oold and bleek and forbi , burst forth D lile and bean Thon bie one 
rays 1t; so are the most ordinary affairs—the weary ing, the 
saineness, the dull routine of our daily existence irradiated wide ¢ divine glans wy tke 
light which comes from God.” 

We are sure that the few on this side the Tweed beyond the circle of Mr. 
Watt's friends, who may be led to take up the volume, will not be disappointed 
mit, After an un mejndicad pertal of these sermons we are constrained to 
agree with Prinapal Tulloch as to their author: eee itself, is 
no subject of regret, but it is a mournful loss to the Church w ich he had 
freely chosen, and which he was so well fitted to serve.” E A. P. 


Thoughts for Chuschmen. London: William Hunt & Oo. 


Tans small volume consista of seven essays by seven of the amaller champions 
High Cena, Obristendom. They como before us in the orthodox order of a 
i urch procession, beginning with one or two insigniflcants and culmi- 
nating with a late Bampton Lecturer as tho penult, and an archdeacon of 
Durham as the ultimate, The papers which we have called essays seem origi- 
nally to have been addresses, but as to when or before whom cer were 
delivered we have no index. The publisher has not even adorned the title 
with the year in which they were published. One or two of them begi 
with the w “ Aty Rey. Brethren,” which seem to speak of some clerical 
mocting ; but whether it was the Convocation of Ounterbury, the York Oon- 
or the annual gathering of Hyangelicel luminaries at Islington, we are 
i à 


our own judgment, imi ion, or whatever other faculizes we may 
possess, fora decision, The “Thoughts for Ohurchmen” are evidently meant 
to have some reference to subjects at present agitated ın the Ohurch. first 


address is by the Rev. Herbert James. The object of ıt is to set forth some 
refined subtleties, to which Mr. James seams to attach a world of im Ttance, 
concerning Justification by faith. The Rey. W. Pakenham Walah defends the 
Imah Obnrch on the ground of its being the ancient Ohurch of Ireland, its 
being a sound Protestant Church, the government of the country being pledged 
to support Protestantasm, and’ nme-tenths of the tithe-rents in Telid beng 
paid Ey Protestant landlords. Several of Mr. Walsh’s statements deserve to be 
impartially considered, but he seems to have only small faith in the Gospel 
al igri when he thinks that a Ohurch which embraces nearly all the 
th and influence of the country would be materially injured by its ban 

disestablished or deprived of a of its endowments. banana in the wo 
has less cause to be thankful for its connection with the State than the Pro- 
testant Church of Ireland. ‘‘How may believers be best established and built 
up im the Ohurch of England P is tho title of a paper by the Rey. O. J. Good- 
hart. It was some time before we could make out Mr. Goodhart’s meaning— 
whether he was to build up in the Church of Rngland all believers in Christianity, 
or if his building up was to be limited to members of the Ohurch of Eng 
Ho, however, relieved us from our perplexity by saying that his subjoot “com~- 
prehended the edifloation of believers first pey, and then specially in 


Scriptures as if they were some magical . The Hey. Henry Moule 

of Our home hanhen. and how oan the Church of Hapland get at them P” 
The remedy is, for the clergy to up Rationalism and Bia ben, end come 
back to the notions which Mr. Moule and his party call Evangelical. 
The Rey. W. Harrison writes a paper on ‘The soul’s safi in the day of 
controversy.” He gives his Hyangelioal brethren some advice by which they 
ought to profit: such as to show some sympathy towards those who differ from 
them, and not to misrepresent their statements or views. The latter part of 
the advice we specially recommend to the official organ of Mr. Harrison’s party, 
the Record newspaper. The Rey. Edward Garbett gives his j t on 
‘* Convocation, Diocesan Synods, and Church OCougresses.” Hes favourable 
to convocation and the congresses, but not to the diocesan synods, ‘The 
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Ohristian minister: what he is, and what he is not,” by the Ven. Archdeacon 
is a sensible paper against the follies of sacerdotalism. 

This volume shows at once the earnestness and the weakness of the Evangeli- 
‘eal mind. There is not one great tho in it, from the beginning to the end. 
Brerg ecuasted- i milgon man lay it aside with A Soraw tal foaling of 
pity the writers aro in any way the representatives of what was onoe a 

and useful party in the Ohurch. Taking their doctrines by themselves 
Hivangalicala aio grodily in adianos Gf. dhe Angi mansyend. yot HA Angin: 
cans wem to beat them in argument. : ‘ J. 


IL—HISTORIOAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The Life and Times of 3. , the Illuminator, the Founder and Patron Baint ` 
Sia ae a ted from the Armenian. By the Rev. 
. . 0. Maran, MA., Vicar of Broadwindsor. London: Rivingtons. 1868. 


THE history of the Armenian Ohurch js almost unknown in England, and we 
are therefore disposed to welcome a work which may help to dispel our igno- 
rance, from the pen of one of the few Englishmen who are able to read Armenian 

. history in the Armenian language. Nevertheless, we must néeds confess that 
hee lio i a ale 16 aot ind thA Ain noai e gas 
the early Church history af Armenia which we thought we had a right to expec 
from a man of Mr. Malan’s ability and learning. 

Mr, Malan talla us that ha had to maka his chaise bébween two things either 
to select his own materials, and so write a oritical history of St. Gregory; or 
“to translate one already written from the best, if not the only, available 
authorities, Agathangelos and Simeon Metephrastes, by an Armenian, with 
sens eestor he Ponor ae He unfortunately chose the 
letter, and the co ce is, that after reading the translation of Vartabed 
Matthew's ‘Life of ,”? we know almost as little of the real history 
of the saint’s times as we did re. A multitude of questions have to be 
answered before such a work can be used for any practical purpose. Who was 
Vartabed Matthew P When did he live P Nihal ia bis churasten foruoourang ? 
How did he use his euthoritiesP These authorities were, Mr. Malan tells us, 

os and Simeon Metaphrastes. As to the latter, whose very date is 
unoertain, we know that he was a compiler of the most unsatisfactory kind ; 
that ia, he did not in all cases assemble materials in their original shape, but 
often ‘‘metaphrased” or ipuleted them in such a way as to deprive the 
Tae oial Ac eae cy authority. The work of Ree rive 
secretary af King Tiridates” (as Vart. Matthow calls him), has ished. 
in Italian at Venice by the Mont mciate If it were certainly authentic and 
contemparary with Gregory, it would surely be much better worth tranalating 
than the comparatively modern work of Vart. Matthew; but, in fact, nothing 
is cartain about it, except thet it is full of modern interpolations. The truth is, 


thet a single brick is about as useful a of a house as a single work is as 
a sample of a history which has to be from many sources, and the 
materials for which need careful sifting before they can be used. Meantime, 


wo thank Mr. Malan for the bricks which he has contributed, and hope that 
some time he will give us a sketch of the house. 

~ Considered not as history, but as a collection of St. Gregory’s legends, as they 
exist in Armenia, the work which Mr.. Malan has tranalated is interesting: 
there is an air of simple faith about the narrator which is refreshing in this 
critical age; and he is less prolix than many authors of Lives of Saints, It 
shows us a good deal of Armenian ways of t, if it does not contribute 
much to Armenian history. And ‘Gregor Lusavoritch,” stri of the 
wonders which surround him in the legend, is still a very rem le man. 
Fat EN ee ry’s time is 
doubtful; but that he was the true founder and legi Orie, Armenian 
Church, the succession in which 1s continued to this day, is clear; and all we 
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can learn of him gives ua the impression that he was a aingularty devoted, able, 
and enlightened man. 

Besides the life of St. Gregory, Mr. Malan has translated for us the “Acte 
and Martyrdom” af the Apostles Thaddssus and Bartholomew, not unin i 
specimens of Armenian legendary lore; and a short Russian ‘“ Blue-Book, 
containing an account of the Armenian Nation, Ohurch, and Hierarchy, which 

ives, in a conciso form, a good deal of information new to Hnglish readers. 

hat the writer was not critical in his reception of early legends is evident 
from the circumstance that the correspondence between the Saviour 
and Abgarus as a ‘‘ known fact ;” as also the miraculous picture which 
afterwards obtained ; but the greater part of the work is ieg Aea history. 
On the whole, though Mr. Malan has not done what he, than perhaps 
pee dns Englishman, might heve done—sift tho materials, and give us an 
au 


entio history of the early Armenian Ohuroh—we are grateful to him for 
what ho has done, and hope that his history is only postponed. 8. O. 
The Story of a Blind Inventor; being some account of the Life and Labours of 


Dr. James Galo, MA., F.G.8., F.0.8., Inventor of the Non-Explosive 
Gunpowder Process, &0. &0., and Founder of the South Devon and Oorn- 
wall Institution for the Instruction and Employment of the Blind. By 
Jons Pruocme. London: William Tweedie. 1868. 


BIOGRAPHIES of the living are seldom to be commended ; and Mr. Plummer’s 
present volume certainly forms no exception to the rule. We may admit the 
energetic character of the man, who having become blind before reaching man- 
hood, was able “to undertake aaay the principal management of a 
manufacturing business,” and whose actrve mind has produced some half-dozen 
inventions. sketah of his career, within the com of a magazine article, 
would have been both interesting and instructive. But to find a whole volume 
devoted, at least nominally, to him, and his boyish pranks set out in the most 
approved apt of y-a-lining, with a full account of how he obtamed & 
diploma of Ph.D fon the University of Rostock, is really too much; whilst 
the devoted to the ‘‘non-explosive gunpowder process” makes the work far 
too like a commercial puff of the invention, rf not of the limited company whioh 
was got up for working it, not, if we recollect aright, with suocess. Mr. 
Plummer, it is to be feared, is one of those working men who haye been spoilt 
by overpraise, till they are unable to rise beyond tawdry Sippy of ‘‘ fine 
writing.” He speaks, too, sometimes, with very imperfect knowledge of facts. 
When he writes in his very first page of the ‘‘ surf-washed shores”.of Devon- 
shire, ‘‘above whioh rise the stately cliffs in all their ing whiteness,” one 
can only presume that the head-land of Beer Head—the one bit of chalk-aliff 
in the Devonshire coast-line—is all he knows of a shore of which the chief oha- 
acteristic, through about two-thirds of its extent, is the warm glow of its red 
marls and sandstones. Salonica is not in ‘‘ the Roumanian dominions of the 
Porte”—i.e,, in the Moldo-Wallachian principelities—but hundreds of miles 
away, in the Turkish province of Ro ia, Allowing the utmost latitude for 
misprints, ‘‘Selimoneous” for ‘‘ Salmoneus” is really too heavy a burden to 
be loft on the shoulders of that dumb victim the printer. And if Mr. Plummer 
must needs be grandil nt, he should be warned that to be ‘‘ grandiloquous” 
transcends the powers of the Fnglish language. J. ML 


T1.— PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIO. 


The Fortnightly Review, August, 1868. Common Errors on the Mind, By 
Pomon Baw. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Tas is the substance of this year’s course at tho Royal Institution, and is 
very much, in metter and in method, a continuation of the Friday Evening 
Lecture, noticed here last May. 

,. Professor Bain raises or alludes to serious questions in philosophy. Thus, 
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he believes the final acceptance of Berk s doctrine regarding the external 
world to be inevitable, ¢.¢, we ma Se iat eee That doctrine, in 
Berkeley’s own words, is: “ nahle heh gs aro all immediately perceivable ; 
and thoee things which are immediately p ivable are ideas ; Bao alpo A 
eris inthe Mind.” P ase y gored brain, therefore, be a senaible 
thing, exists only in the Yet Mr. Bain, as ‘ht be l tom his 
other works, speeks with apparent ai Oo E AE. o, “after the 
world had been mado familiar with the Oartesian doctrine of two distinct sub- 
stances,—the one for the inherence of material facts, and the other for mental 
’ maintain ‘“‘the separate mental substance to be unproved and unneves- 
yy U Tee “uphold the single substance,” t.6., Matter. However, 
wer Mar a study, he does not repeet his former explanation quoted 

in our Number) of them of the ‘‘incorporation of mind with 
On tho onary, he mys ‘‘ speculators are still only trying their band at 
ee onable circumlocution,” whereby to avoid the apparent contradic- 
also discusses Will, Freedom, and Neoosnity. E a eth 

n net eases Ue to mquire, once more, t kind of a 
shows himself on ground, where men of ordinary knowledge and Sea 
oe nee followmg or attempting to meet him, on these sum- 
mits of osophioal speculation, » This notice therefore be confined to an 
analysis of his topic, 


A “ Common Error,” he says, underlies the advice given certain moralists, 
who bid us, ‘with a vioy to ha esa, to virtue, and to o e 
great designs,” to be “ ht-hearted, or gay.” Against them he 
e er come habi chearfal b any efforts of Will, writen 
we are not so already, is as imposible as to adda cubit to our stature; secondly, 
that, ceteris paribus, the more cheerful and bu t our spirits, the leas virtuous, 
or the less able for great or, lastly, shorter lived we shall be. 
That it is far otherwise di to change a connate disposition, or to over- 
come an inveterate habit, than to force oneself to do any number of outward’ 
acts is, perhaps, a mare common opinion than the one he is combeting; and it 
have been enforced in connection with his own physical theory (sound 
or not) of the laws of association. But this kind of argument applies equally 
to all moral changes whatever; and, accordmgly, he dismisses it in 
sentence, and attaches himself to the special oae af cheerfulness and sedness 
Foros ts bes eA OE on that doctrine of the ‘‘ Correlation of 
> which ore, every maar of pata, 
that alae iib of pleasure, 07 


ee ee ee eid al 
and, of course, the Pare Trok not bet available elaswhere, so notable 
a feature of strength will be accom with counterpart weaknesses ar 
deficiencies.” Now, the ‘fixed peers altogether unproved. But suppose 
it true; what then? The mare wo, Dave of cnerfel thoughts, He los afma 
ones. ii tha Gist kriig ech of nlaro, ee ee ee 

he elsewhere said that, “asa a rule, pain is more costly than pleasure. 

then, as diture of energy the change from a sad econ i 

i otherwise A Aa eae ee 


n Me- Bain, however tbe noticing this view of the matter, insists that 
there is ample proof that a cheerful temperament is, in fact, a greet drain on 
the system. The youn Seung he Dealey ti wa a Da are the olam among 
whom it prevails ; it is commonly lost in the mi of toil, privation, 
physical prostration. True it is that you may sometimes find exceptionally 
poo Bee eoem parang Doaily deoay i Bok yot may Pea ee ia eer 
res ee enn ce ae y the f they fnd ak 
last no what say the physicians When a 
in hoa do Shay bid htm mope and clttvao ena to ro elite 
Do they not rather of soono, moderate exardio, and igh 
employment? and do a eae Ged Saute l S oe devices, 
whioh really stimulate siulai ann taaneass the Pon RANE] aud. Emo Banel aclion of ib 
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mind, and by Mr. Bain’s rule should weaken the body, do in fact both strengthen 
it and promote cheerfulness P 

And is any recondite explanation needed for the usual connection of cheerfal- 
ness with health and comfort P Mr. Bain gradually shifts from one meaning of 
the word to another; but he rightly quotes, as substantially describing the 
habit which the moralists mean, Hume's account of himself as “ ever disposed 
to see the favourable more than the unfavourable mde of things.” But if naturo 
attachos a pleasurable emotion to seeing the favourable mde of things, is it not 
a truism those to whom all things are most fayourable—tho healthy and 
well-to-do—must, as a class, enjo emselyes most? Is there any occamon 
for conjecturing that, of their planteous food, more goes to feed the nerves than 
is conenimed for that purpose by thos who are lying in toil and misery P 

Nort, tacitly substituting for the cheerfulness which “works well” and 
‘warte patiently,” as his authors describe it, that somewhat differant quality, 
“a high-pitched, hilarious temperament and disposition,” or “a high atrain 
of elated fooling,” he proceeds to that it not only sa ba ook but 
weakens tho moral supports of our life. Persons of tinea n, he says, 
“are not mush given to care and anxiety os regards their own affairs, and it 
is not to be expected that they should be more anxious about other people's; ” 
they are “of somewhat easy virtue,” “not distinguished by rigid attention to 
tho obligations and punctualities of life.” 

Of course there is truth in this, though it does not much affect the case of our 
moralista. But the odd thing is that he takes this caralesmmoss about duty to be 
the effect of the undue expenditure of physical energy on the bare production 
of the actual buoyancy of spirita, ds a mental state: quite overlooking what he 
had ‘os before mentioned, vis., that this same class of persons are commonly 
“able for fatigue, enduranoe, and exhausting pleasures.” Apparently, m 
Mr. Bain’s estimation, punctuality takes more out of one than dismpation ; 
paying one’s debts, than rowing in the University match. 

inally, he generalizes aguin on the principle of Conservation. “ We cannot 
create force; what goes one way is unavailable in any other,” and so forth. 
But then he startles us by the admission that “ there may be exceptional 
individuals whose total of power isa large ; who oan bear more 
. work, endure more privation, and yet aiy more buoyancy than the average 
humen being.” Now, as these exceptional men can bear privation, it is clear 
that their vigour is not due sim ly to their assimilating more food in the twenty- 
four hours than other men. Te follows, therefore, that different “totals of 
power” may be got out of equal quantities of transformed food ; in other words, 
work and buoyant spirits, as Mr. Bain estimates them, are not, after all, to be 
measured by a feed ana af chemical action in the human freme; and his 
whole train of reasoning falls to pieces, or requires careful revision. Our 
proper busineas here is with Professor Bain’s qualifications for the offloe of a 
popular lecturer on the border subjects of psychology and physics; not with 
eveloping a theory of choerfulnees. But perhaps we may be allowed, imitating 
Pleto, to close our polemics, hot with an argument, but with an illustrative 
meee: Imagine two steam engines; one made of strong materials, well 
polished, with boiler, cylinder, and governor, all in dus proportion; and the 
other weak, i tame aa in ite parts, cutting off steam when most wanted, 
and vice verad. y not the first represent the eels worker, the other tho 
sad, ill-tem gtumbling oneP Is it n to prove that the first will 
do most effective work with the same su ly of fuel? or that the quostion— 
whether this ono may not be spoilt by RA management, and the other 
repaired, or at tho least made to work easier by mere oing—is quite uncon- 
nected with that of the quantity of coal they respectively consume 2 

P.8.—Bince this notice was written another utterance by Professor Bain (in 
the September Fortnightly) recommends “maintaining ” bodily vigour by whet- 
ever promotes ‘‘ elation of tone and spirits ;” asserts “anxiety and frottng 
destroy the plastio energy of the system ;”.and concludes “a certain ch 
happy tone, not wasting itself in mere emotion, is a good foundation for mental 
work of every kind as well as for bodily work.” In August he had said, “a 
buoyant, hopeful, elated temperament lecks some other virtues, aptitudes, ar 

Wars, such as ar seen in the men whose temperament is sombre, in ining to 
despontensy.? Which is Trinculo’s yoioe, and which Oaliban’sP D. D. 
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The Laws of Thought. ALEXANDER Roszetsox. London: Longmans, 
s - Green & Oo. 

Tua title of this book, with the “ index ” or contents, lexed us for a long 
time. We began to think that the printer, or some of the malignant spirits 
that are his attendants, had mischieyoualy substituted either the title or the 
contents of some other book. Even now we cannot see the connection ean, 
the laws of thought and-an eltort. to. danantzat he: beng end nitrit otor of 

ity. Mr. Eoierteor boars with Prolegomena in which he defends philosophy 
and deductive me of proof, in which he enlarges on the short- 
comings of the teachers of Christianity. He then comes to his first proposition, 
which is: “ There is a Great Inteligent First Oause.” This, he says, we must 
believe because we cannot the contrary, and by ‘the logical law of ex- 
cluded middle” we must ei ar take the one side or tha other. o confess that 
we are not convinced by this kind of t. Mr. Robertson takes too great 
' a loep to begin with. He should Arst have ined ‘‘ great,” “intelligent,” 
“first,” and “cause,” and also’ how he came them. His first proposition 
should have been, There is being, and then he uld have got beyond that as 
far as he could. : 

Mr. Robertson, like all genuine Scotchmen, has a real love for metaphysics, 
added. to a love for Burns. Ho hes also something of that grand isolation of 
character which often marks tho “stern and wild” Caledonian. Doubtloes in 
the North of Sootland he has his own work among the dense divines of the 
Kirk; but his hand seams to be against every man. U ingly he lashes 
Idealista, Mystics, Materialists, Positivists, and Darwinians. oring the 
arguments for the divine existence from ontalogy and cosmology, he even 
impugne the teleological, to make way-for his own new and original demonstra- 
tion, which itself soon vanishes into thin nothingness, like meres Mir 
on a Highland hill. . 


The Insect World. A Popular Account of the Orders of Insects. Translated 
from the French of Lovrs Fravær. London: Ohapman and Hall. 1868. 


ProFusELY illustrated with 564 woodcuts, this rendering of M. Figuier’s 
«“ Insect World” has quickly followed that of his “Owan World.” The volume is 
ee petro ar sae aoe vers. 

w far such compilations and free renderings of compilations are calculated to 

mote sound learning and useful Lncwiei ps is another question. We may, 
owever, reasonably hope that this volume will lead many to take such an. 
interest in the insect world around them as will not be satiated by the modicum. 
of information here afforded them. That the book, though exhibiting all the 
ind aya shearer ears same compiler, exhibits them only in a modified 
form, is do due to fact that such eminent entomologists as Mr. Janson 
and M=. Pascoe have been partially the foster- ta of ite ish transforma 
tion. The introductory chapter ie pobi o most yaluabla of the whole— 
giving, m poe aa and wi illustrations, a goneral view of the 
anatomy of insects. e subsequent chapters treat of the nme orders of insects 
separately, and here the writer has taken pains to elucidate pmnoipeally tho 
metamorphoses of all the orders, instead of confining bimeel? (as is the fashion 
of too many popular handbooks on entomology) to the imago, or perfect state. 
Caterpillars, when carefully examined, are by no means the repulsivo creatures 


eir marvellous organisation and their habits and matinots. 

Thos insects which are useful or noxious to man are most largely treated of.- 
‘The various species of Diptera, which are the torments of horses and cattle, are 
described and illustrated with some spirit, though the full-page engravings are 
somewhat sensational and exaggerated. Tho Gad-fly (Gfstrus equi) is very woll 

ted, and the distinctions between the flies which infest horses, oxen, 
and sheep, are faithfully and clearly gi We may learn something, too, of 
the hakits of the human inseoct-parasites, told in a manner more pleasant than 
our recollections of the originals. 

As might have been expected, a large portion of the volume is devoted 
to the -worm, the bee, the ant, and the locust; but on the latter we are 
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only treated to what roads like a collection of newspaper scrape on their a be 
and beyond the Latin name of a smgle les, there is not one syllable of infor- 
mation such as the naturalist seeks GPa ought to find, even here, as to their 
hebits, history, and transformations, 

The chapter on the hive-bee is more systematic, and is a fair collection of 
extracts from Réaumur’s History of the Bee. In fact, to Résumur we are 
indebted for the greater part of the whole volume. But the illustrations in this 
portion of the work are very unsatisfactory, and the section of a hive in p. 327 
actually exhibits the incomprehenmble blunder of representing the combe in an 
honzontal instead of a vertical position! The chapter on the silk-worm is 
chiefly devoted to the process of manufacture, intanded for French, rather than 


for ish readers, and omitting tho atl different modes employed in the 
East, while, in the gathering of oochineal, the scene is transferred from Mexico 
to 3 


It 15 a nocomary 00 ence of the volume being a translation that the 
species selected for Tati (almost exclusively French) are frequently un- 
known to English entomologists, to whom the work might otherwise have been 
of more assistance in tho commencement of their studies; while, being intended 
for Continental readers, typical species not French are rarely introduced. Had 
the translator been leas servile, he might have produced a good elementary 
volume, by writing for the Enghsh schoolboy os Figuier has written for the 
French. Bitill, the book will be attractive, and a delightful holiday volume in 
many a country-house. H. B. T. 


Alusic in tls Art Mysteries. By Henny Wri, Mus. Doo., Gresham Professor. 
London: Booth. 1867. 

Dr. WYLDE’s modest and manly preface disarms criticism. Throughout the 
book it is so evident that he knows much moro than he has succeeded in im ing, 
and thet he is doing his best for us, that we do not hke to find fault. e 
postions he attempts to establısh are sometimes clearly stated, and sometimes 
the reverse—sometimes they are established, ot others scarcely more than 
defined. The following matters are treated of under the needlessly puzzling title 
of Art Mysteries. 

First of all the necessity of art to give form to musical thought (or to give 
form to any kind of thought whatever, the writer might have added), en 
we are introduced to the “Song form,” the most ancient specimen of which 
extant dates not farther back than 1140. The monotonous chant of the ancients, 
and the similar performances of the “ gleamen” before the Conquest, in 
Britain, are set amdo as not belonging to the “Song form,” or to any musical 
form at all; and the rise of is distinctly attributed to the “ cantus firmus” 
or plain chant of the church. “Little more is told us of ‘Song form,” and we 
pass on to the “Fugue form,” which rose naturally out of a desire to add 
additional parts to a plain (the construction of fugue we have explained 
below in our notice of Mr. Goddard's book). The earliest known imen of 
a fugue, or canon, ‘Sumer is icumen in,” A.D., 1250, is just mentioned, and 
then with a sudden jump to the es of Bach, Handel, Oherubini, and Men- 
delsschn, we pass on to inquire why the art of music is so much later than 
the sisthr arts of sculpture and painting, and the reason grven we understand to 
be this. Painting and sculpture are imitative, but music does not imitate 
objects, but expresses emotions; whilst, then, the plastic arts are, as it were, 
ready to the hand, and provided with definite farms for imitation, tho musical 
art, or the method of expressing emotion in sound, has to be discovered. 
‘We su this 1s what Dr. Wylde means by the following passage, which is 
as a specimen aa any of his style :— 

“Sculpture is valueless unless it faithfully depicts the absolute forms of natural 
existence, and painting represents an ever-present and ever-striking original whose 
authority is as absolute as her presentations are feithfal. But music as an art had to 
be derived, not only from the impressions conveyed to the fancy, and the effects of 
sound upon the ren erent but m its scientific method it was drawn from the deep 
end abstract realm of mathematios. . . . . Hence the resolution of music into a sciance 
sete) of ths growth and development of the human intellect in other directions.” 
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Wo then return suddenly to “ musical form ” in ‘‘ Motett form.” Tho motett 
eke Da Iy DE a theme and adding in harmony with it aboye 
or below the time of the principal melody. lt arose in churches; the oon- 

ion caught the main theme easily, and the trained choir, in addition 

e theme, sang counterparts or harmonies to it. The motett would seem 
the first and most nataral advance upon the ‘‘ Song form,” but in reality the 
far more complicated ‘‘ Fugue form” preceded it. motett arose later than 
the fugue, about a.D. 1490. ~’ i 

“Recitative form” is next noticed, and for some reason, it is treated at 
greater length than all the other forms put together. It arose in the seventeenth 
century, along with the discovery that different kinda of thought and feelmg 
required different modes of musical treatment. Before this, people seamed to 
think any music fit for any words. 

We aro told that the seventeanth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries are 
the great eras of progreas in musical form, and after a brief allusion to Jacobo 
Peri, seventeenth oentury, eae eighteenth century, and Rossini, nineteenth 
century, as the devel Tecitative, we are starved down to the minute 
contemplation of this one form from 1600 to 1700, after which all attempt at. 


i ose fro il a ig Spang gid as ae 
rest of the book is made up of discussions on ‘ Taste,” ‘“ Oonventionaliem,” 
“ Art-mismon of musio,” and in conclusion the “Early Tronbadours and Min- 
strels.”” From the above partial analysis it will appear that the book possesses 
a good deal of knowledge, no plan, or ‘‘form,” as a whole, occasional insight, 
much confusion of thought, a stylo crude, inflated, and often ' cal, 
but much real enthusiasm. We cannot help feeling that if’ Dr. Wylde would 
study literary composition, and follow out an ons: of iha tanya Rats hs has 
oe he would be able to lay the critics me pepbe andes, Mane i 


Musical Development. By Josen GODDARD. London: Thomas Murby. 


Tris volume deserves more attention than it hes received. oe me atte 
nounce it rubbish, with some reviewers, or throw it down in despair with others, 
for to many it will be unintelligible, and to all difficult, But to the few who 
care to discover some a rationala” of musio, who want to understand whatit is 
in us that musio ap to, and how the appeal is made, certain hints scattered. 
through an i mass of obscure writing may be acceptable. Some of 
these hints we have thought sufficiently important to collect and arrange for the 
readers, in what we trust will be a more intelligible, as it is certainty a briefer 
form than that adopted by Mr. Goddard. Any one who Cer 1o monim, 
or has no particular sympathy with musio, had better leave the book, this 
notice of it, alone. 

Bound sce oi the inatona whee: emploi in or ideas. 
acts on the emotions by means of images i t the inflexions of the 
human voice alone powerfully on our emotions. The sound of human 
aver ch Etherian ft 1 DELS gE ft a E a a 

all events, in the modulation and accontuation’ of oratory, we have those 
elements which, when separated from speech, and developed by themselves, 
become musical phrases. A step further, and we notice that modulation in 
speech to melody in musio, and accentuation in speech to rhythm in 
musio, 

Further, we observe that as modulated speech, or abounding in 
inflexions, is best suited to express instinctive emotions of grief, joy, oto., 
so melodious musio, or musio in which melody prevails (as in operatio airs), is 
best fitted to do the same. On the other hand, as accefttuated or rhythmic 
speech is best adapted to express abstract and-mental emotions such as rise 
in the contemplation of Providence, goodness, liberty, eto., so music, whose effect 
is derived chiefly from rhythm and aocentuation (as in symphony), is best fitted 
to do the same. 

‘We thus arrive at the conclusion thet the sounds of musio are closely related 
tó the natural sounds of speech, obey the same natural laws of inflexion and 
rhythm, and affect us in @ similar manner for similar reasons. But music 
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is more perfect than engenge ia tho expreasion of emotion, for it employs 
the element of sound with greater force and variety, elaborating into a 
science of direct and primary expression, that which in language is a mere 
accessory. Speech-sound, although asmsted by the expression of ideas in 
words, is forced to unfold one after another emotions which are really simul- 
taneous in the mind. But musical sound has the power of presenting all at 
ono those mental combinations of sentiments, which are, inlood, present to 
the mind all at once, but which language is compelled laboriously to 
express in comparatively slow detail Thus, when there is a vast complexity 
of o ae expressed, the orator is obliged to hold a crowd of ideas and 
feelings the consciousness, until each has been separately expressed. 
But musio has the power of throwing this crowd of feelings into expression 
simultaneously. 

The right musical form for thus expressing abstract emotion has been 
attained by the suence of modern music. That form is the form of “thematic 
treatment,” best illustrated by orchestral or symphonic writing. ‘‘Thematio 
treatment” is the offspring of tis vocal fague or oanon. fugue is a 
composition in two or more parts, and its peoulianty consists in presenting a 
maximum of elaboration with a minimum of idee. It is yl y 
and complex; but esoh part is composed of nothing but repetition, in 
various keys, of two or moro melodic called subjects. Tho general 
expression of the pieco arises from the various juxtapomtions and akılful 
manipulotions of the subjects. Strict fugue was ised into strength by 
ocx ono, and. hor Ul tie ighteenth century was it transplanted into the 
then modest field of instrumental music. It soon passed into free fugue, and 
now, in the great prinaple of thematic or subject treatment, may still be 
observed the parmanent impress of its features. 

Mr. Goddard produces Beethoven's epee to illustrate the expreasion of 
abstract emotions in thematio treatment. And wo are called upon to notice the 
predominance of “rhythm,” and ‘‘accentuation,” as appropriate to such 
emotions, till we are tired of the very words. Tg Ghee CAE oppend (n, as 
expressing instinctive or personal emotions in melody, till we become equall 
fatigued with the words ‘‘melodio,” and “inflexion,” as applied to Fah 
emotions. The third chapter is the most readable, and contains some really 
interesting remarks on the styles of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendels- 
sohn. The intellectual position of instrumental music is vindicated with much 
unnecessay obscurity of language, and the beneficial influence of mental 
upon the musical art is stoutly asserted against those who maintain that musio 
has ceased to grow. On the whole, we cannot but weloome the book of so 
earnest and thoughtful a writer on musio; and, altho wo may querrel with 
the obscurity and occasional inconclusivenoes of the “ letter,” for the “spirit” 
of the work we haye nothing but praise and sympathy. H.R H. 


TV.—OLASSICAL. 


Demosthenis Orationss Publica. The Olynthiacs. ‘The Philippics. Edited 
G. H. Hesror, M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Queen's, Oxford; H 
Master of St. Bees. Rivington and Oo. 1868. 


We rejoice to see among the new volumes of the Catena Claasioorum an instal- 
ment of the publio or parhamentary spoochos of Demosthenes. While the promise 
‘of the private orations under the able editing of Mr. Holmes is yet unfulfilled, 
Mr. Heslop, a sometime tutor at Oxford, and now the head-master of St. Bees, 
hes brought out the three Olynthiac orations, and the fuur Philippios, for he has 
not been detarred from giving the fourth a place with the rest by a conviction 
of ita spuriousness, probably uso he is sensible that, pariona or genuine, it 
contains many passages and arguments taken from the genuine oratons, 
At schools these orations have bean generally a text-book, and at Oambri 
Demosthenes has been generally held ın honour; but, speaking from the reool- 
Jeotions of twenty-flye years ago, we should say that it was an extremely rare 
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thing for any candidate for honours at Oxford to include Demosthenes in his list of 
books: Mr. p’s work seems to show a change in this respect, and that change 
a change for mbe ere Of cours, his edition 1 rather for the sihnol Boy Ahon 
the ergraduate ; indeed, we think that, oonmdering the manifesto put forth 


ground that in designating “a unit of a whole number made up of people, the 
singular may be oa was much iety as the plural.” In Ol. ii. $9, 

, he opposes his own ju t to that of Oobet, who would fam in the 
aaa, 4 xpery wpdgacte ral pu wralopa &wayra dvayalrie cal hivory, expunge 
the two last words as ‘‘ex in tione nate” Not noticing the obvious 

ent that this kind of repetition of verbs of kindred meaning is eminently 
oratorical, he cites a parallel from Dem. 18, 138 (Or. de Oorani) where twoors\ ifa» 
- gal cvxoparraly similarly come together, and pleads the authority of all MBS., and 


Without going into questions of scholarship, we bag ooy oo 
mo parts o 


touching the Sona of Demosthenes in his aspect as an orator. We 
could have wished to find any, the smallest, fulfilment of Mr. Heslop’s prta 
pe wat “ soma remarka on Demies ieee RA in aro Be statesman 
d more fitting place in this volume than w. Ə ent is, it is 
making Soinen with him for the first time.” But we find no eae 
and, on comparing the prafaoe to the Philippios, which come last in the volume, 
in conformity with their chronological order, we are led to the icion that he 
meant these to come first, and to the student's first ground in Demosthenes. 
Yot, in the notes to neither one nor other set of orations, do the promised 
remarks occur, although here and there, undoubtedly, there are useful and neat 
explanations and ill ions of the use of rhetorical figures, such as xpdampic 
or “occupatio” (i. 16, vi. 13}, —“‘ transttio Pe aan ger eee eg., lowe 
(of. “fortasse,” Hor. Sat. 1. vi. 98), said in o politeness, when you would 
a word tantamount to “utique,” or “sine dubio,” 

however, do not make up for the omission we have indicated, which is 
the more icuous, because editor has shown that he intended to act 
otherwise than he has done. Where there is a ‘‘ board above” the actual editor 
of each volume of a saries, there is no justification of such remiauness. We are 
bound to say that, in all other respects, thi malone daonet thee 
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Aristophanes: The Clouds. Edited by W. O. GREEN, LA., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. London: Rivingtons. 1868. 


Wa have so recently noticed the edition of the ‘ Acharnians” and “Knig ” 
by Alr. Green, that it seems scarcely necessary to say more of his “ Clouds” than 
that the samo characteristics distinguish this third essay as the two previous 
ones. It might be wished that so much space was not devoted, as before, to 
attempts at realizing in English the untranslatable Greek puns and plays-on- 
words; but when, as early as v. 13 in the Teca wo EE F i 
upon ré» ypy, where rey roplwy might haye t t ‘if ‘buggies 
were & fashionable vehicle for young spendthrifts,” th might hero represent 
Strepsindes’ double meaning; and, upon GN’ ierdða (53), lugging in A 
in order to introduce the free version, ‘‘she made my money spin,” we feel that, 
though these fanaed resemblances are fitter for translators than for editors, one 
must needs put up with the chaff for the sake of the wheat which accompanies 
it. There is a good proportion of the latter and moro solid element in the 
before us. Mr. Green diligently compared the best texts, and is generally 
Judicious in his choice among various readings. His practice with regard to 
the short initial vowel coming after a diphthong at the end of the preceding 
word, 18 at variance with Dindorf, Meineke, and Holden; for whereas these 
elide the diphthong in such cases as yfy’ inijps (42) and roddo’ isori (Y. 7), he 
follows Brunok Dawes in reading yfpat rips and roàdoar 'Esori, by a sort of 
absorption of the short vowel We cannot help thinking that the cases to which 
he mai bee de (780 and 988) justafy the opposite course to that which 
he has preferred; but, doubtless, in much vanety of usage, it is an open ques- 
tion. v. 74, Mr. Green maintains iwrepov, in preference to Ixx«pe», whioh 
Meineke reads after Photius, on the ground that it isa y of tcrapoc, a 
disease of the eyes; and oartainly his view is su ported b existence of an 
old form, špoc, as well as that of Ipwc. Hoe is not so rehab , perhapa, where, at 
Y. 337, he reads— 

ir’ alplag dupade yapnpode olwvode dspornysle 

with Reisig, instead of «Ir, depiac, dupde, err. (Vulg.), or daplovg dupods (Brunck). 
Without ela, one should hesitate to take dspia aa a substantive. But, m 
the main, his grounds of div ce from the accepted and most probable readings 
are fairly stated and suppo ; and, in such cases, as woll as in lucid and hap 
explanations of words and phrases, Mr. Green ovinoes high qualifications for ae 
cae rath hab f going thoroughl: eanings Thus h 

e 18 in the habit of goi y into the meant of words. us he 
finds in tyrsropduAnpboog (v. 42) jaAa more than iyreraàvpuivo, in the next 
verse. Going into the sense of ropdtAy, ho finds, in the perfect participle of the 
verb formed from it, the graphio sense of “lumped together,” or “a shapeless 
mass under five blankets” (iv mirre cisbpaic dyeeropdvAnptvoc) ; and, in a passage 
a little farther on,— 

Pad. äxayı ròv rror UaXicac oleads. 
Streps. AAN & pW’, prucac ink Y te rey usp (32, 83)— 
he is rightly led, by a doubt whether making a horse have a roll before taking 
home isa customary process, as well as by a comparison of a passage in Xenoph., 
Cioon., xi. 18, to adopf a sense for iaXloac, by Paley, “havin en. 
him out of his harness,” 4.¢., “ stripped him of saddle- , &o, With this 
interpretation, the scapegrace son will be made to say, ‘‘Take the horse's saddle 
off him ; strip the horse of his harness, and take him home;” and the father to 
rejoin, ‘Nay, wretched boy; but you've fairly stripped me of my substahoe,”’ 
Another wall cartied out feature in this odition is its apt selection of 
ancient and modern—neither too scanty nor yet too profase—but such as to be 
really helpfal and illustrative, in cases where light is needed. Particularly 
noticeable, too, are the quotations from Plautus; and (when the ‘ Clouds” are 
ier geo from iene notes at vy. 401, 404—407). Motrioal 
iaritios, aleo, are carefully no and explained. 

We should have stated before, perhaps, that there is a thoughtful and intelli- 
gent introduction prefixed to this edition of the “Clouds.” It goes over the old 
| Race of course, and deals with the question, ‘Was Aristophanes honest in 

in attack on Socrates and his teaching P” Mr. Green is of the number of those 
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who think he was; but that, withal, he was somewhat narrow and bigoted ; 
“ violently Conservative or a thorough Tory.” He too hastily identified Socrates 
with what he held to be a dangerous clans, the Sophists; and caricatured the 
man, when he wanted to ridicule the class. Mr. Green betrays a secret inclina- 
tion to palliate this misrepresentation of the greatest of Geock eaha A bat he 
does not allow it to wei h so far with him as to relieve the satirist or comic 
La aod psp ee he suggests excuses for it in his distinction between 
o earlier teaching the later doctrines of Socrates. As a résumé of tho 
whole question, Mr. Green’s Preface will be found m i ; and his ‘¢Qlouds” 
will ply very serviceably the modicum of notes, ch one who reads 
Aristophanes, as we should adyi him to do, with Holden’s edition, would need 
in supplement thereto. J. D. 


` 


V.—TRA VEL. 


Venesuela : ee ic, with the History of 
the Loan of 1864. WARD B. Fasrwiog, O.B., F.B.8., late Secretary 
of Legation at the Court of Persia; and Commissioner for the Venezuelan 
Loan of 1864; Author of ‘Murray's Handbook of India,” “The Journal 
of a Diplomate,” &o., &c. With a Map. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1868. 

Tr is all over with a traveller’s book with anything on its title- 60 grave 
as the History of a Loan, if he cannot start a little chaff before ee 
t and keep it trotting all through. That some of these chapters have y 
Bie palin eye for Mr. Dickens is a sufflcient guarantee of their merry 
mood and readablencas. How many parsons are aware thot a territory larger 
than France, Spain, and Portugal taken ther is called in this Spanish word 

“Tittle Venice”? How few have any idea of there being more than one 

_“ United States” | The Republic of the United States of Venexuela is a second 

instance; it is constituted after the model of its northern sister; it arose in a 

similar way, and after its example, by a War of Independence against its 

mother : it bas had also its quarrels on the ground of federal and state 
rights. . Bastwick'’s personal acquaintance this extensive country, 
large enough to contain the whole Orinoco, is confined to a comparatively sm 

portion, from Le Guaira to Puerto Cabello on the coast line—say one hundred 

Tiles P--and about the same distance perallel with it farther mland between 

Oarfioas and Valencia, Ho has given however good solid chapter, drawn from 

other sources, on the whole country, its history, its geography, its productions, 

its revenues and commerce. Apparati i ta Hey oy atop centemmneat 

a popular work anything so useful information, it o0 uently 

R See ny 8 oe would revommend i, however, as chapter i. to the 

j icious reader, who will then ecoompany Mz. Haatwick in his jaunt and ohit- 

© consciousness 


and not more legible than it should be. The reader will, however, be certainly 
charmed with the pictures he can summon to his imagination from Mr. 
Hastwiok’s vivid descriptions. Butit is the old story, the lesson of the West 

as well as of the Hast; every pleases and only man 1s vile. As we 

follow the narrator's review (and the object of his mimion led him to be mmute 

here) of the natural wealth of this single country, our minds expand to some 

conception of the enormous productivity of the entire globe. Its exhaustloss 

and unceasing flow of riches would bless every wretch upon its surface with 

abundance, but the fatuous wickedness of man spoils al. Here is the 

of Eden possemed by hundreds instead of millions, choked with ita 

riches for want of arteries to convey them to the world without, ieee ihre 

chest plundered by wholesale, and the government cheating its foreign itora, 

a pt Paradise. Like a tradesman in dfhoulty, Venesuela oumes to the 
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money-market. English capitalists are not unwilling: they first send out their 
commissioner to them that the borrower is solvent and to soe public 
measures set on foot for the regular payment of interest, and then mee e 
the advance,—for goodness knows how much per cent. Mr. Eastwick, i 
leisure from his last engagement, is the commissioner, and taking us all like 
friends into his confidence, seys exactly what he has to do, how he does it, how 
ag it takes, and what his remuneration is. 

e get an excellent idea of how those vast debts numbering their scores of 
millions sterling are incurred in the English money world by sinking monarchies 
or struggling republics amid their perpetual insurrections and revo utions; and 
if we only had some more histories liko this, how eloquent that dry column of 
the Times would be that quotes Venezuelan and Spanish and many other bonds! 
The sequel of a republic may be the sequel of a counting-house : the exchequer 
of Paradise—not Paridi itself—cannot meet its engagements, and at length 
“‘ suspends payment,” as it is prettily phrased. The noxt step to this one is of 
oxtreme and vital interest to us all The London milliannaire creditors, 
advanoera of the loan, make known their misfortunes at the Foreign Office of 
ADET The O:ty members can do no leas than back them up and write notes 
to Lord Russell or Lord Stanley. Vattel is consulted to know under what cir- 
cumstances a country may d the Aires of a debt to its merchants a 


But this is not all the instruction we got. Mr. Eastwick makee it as plain 
as anything can be that we have a right to go to war, and that we ought to go 
to war, for the Venezuelan bondholders. But there are various ways in which 
we may get all the results of war without its risks and costs, or at least without 
the odium of declaring 1% For instance there are reprisals, embargo, and 
blockade, till the wretched debtor finds the divyidends—or at any rate relieves 
Fort ponscience by doclaring war himself. But even this too may be prevented 
y a little common sense and prudent management. A Commissioner might bo 
sent-out, only care should be taken that he be an experienced one, that is, 
experienced in such transactions. The volume however before us shows that 
experienced mon cannot be so easily found, or at least be persuaded to go. Lord 
Hobart refused to go, even for a thousand pounds the three months, and all 


pai 
us, ‘‘the pleasure of a new country and learning a new langua 

and the Pest aa of financi Eene a in in such e maion’ 
His amusing pages make us thoroughly aware of the pleasure he found (for he 
communicates it to his readers also) in hunting up the Venezuelan President, who 
never wasathome. His seal too in masteri tho is equally apparent, 
“ By the time we reached the Azores,” he remarks in hi leasant vem, ‘I had 
mads some progress, and had even once asked publialy at the dinner table in 
Spanish for the mustard.” Here however he may be only laughing atus. His 


does not ap from this volume that Mr. Hestwick has yet formed an other 
onga Foe an fpr the pomibiity af hin mang among bia cii 


Through Burmah to Western China.” ey OtewenT Wiriraus. Edinburgh and 


London: William B and Sons. 1868. , 
AT last, it seams, there is a reasonable prospect of opening an overland route 
for Euro commerce to Western Ohina. Dr. Olement Willi , first political 
agent at to the Chief Commissioner of British Burmah, has la 


, ured, 
and others are entering into his labours. TDs great object has been to find, ar 
vathor to reopen, a for commerce through Burmah to the Ohinese western 
provinces of Sechuen and Yunan. Hitherto our ships havo been obliged to 
traverse the dangerous, Chinese seas at an enormous expenditure of timo and 
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‘money. It is t this waste might be avoided. Burmah (British and - 
independent) China from our home see, the Bay of Bengal Our 
object is to China from the Burman coast by tho safest and cheapest way. 
The obstacles aro, firstly, a tribe of mountain savages, who close the mountain 
Williams thinks might be conciliated or over- 
powered. ha ba hitherto unknown nature of Irrtwaddi river, u 
‘whose channel the part of the route would lie, but which now appears to be 
navigable within fifty miles of the Chinese border. Thirdly, the unsettled 
state of Yunan, which has t the commerce once existing between Western 
China and Burmah. A little energy and diplomacy ‘wo overcome these 
difficulties. The natives already appreciate our manufactures, which they 
would get sooner and cheaper if thoy, promoted our commerce and as they 
Dogin t soo we do not want to conquer tham, but only to trade j 
their shyness has already begun to disappear, and. the great terra incognita 
o and Central Ohina may soon be opened up. The only question 
is how. 

Dr. Williams opposes the plan popular in England, vis, a railway from 

to Famok. We gather his ing to be this: ‘You want to make 

a Tey at oat igogai o R inous country to get to Hemok, a 
part of Yunan you know nothing about, whereas without a railway you may 
open a route mada tar god by Naar ie ar aide ddi to a place where 
will find an old pesage o but fifty miles to Ohina, which has been used 

y trado caravans for centurias. Reopen this old route, and then make œ 
railroad, or tramway, or whatever you oan afford, but first establish a trade ; 
the natives themselyes will help you when they see how profitable to them your 
commerce is.” i 

The first of the book is an essey on various trade and telegraph. 
routes to Western China, The second part is Dr. 's journal of a voyage 
he took to map out the Irriwaddi river as far as Bamo. o third part, brief, 
and admirably written, contains succinctly all he reall has to say about the 
route he recommends. The journal contains notes ruined villeges on. the 
banks, glimpses of the people who live along the river, of the bi birds on the 
marshes, the big and little monk on the rooks, and the very big fish which 
pat their henda Ouh gf the waist hin BO Wiens ele thar ena mie Ske 
soonos in ing and strange peanas, 

m e Tiret news from Calcutta, that Dr. Williams’s hinta are 
being followed up. On the 13th of May Captain Sladen left Bamo to attend a 
council of chiefs at Momien, not far from the Chinese frontier, and we believe 
that a general desire has been expressed to arrange international conditions of 
commerce. There ia not much time to be lost, for France seems to be availing 
herselt of onr delays, and the commeros which should come to England may 
even yot flow into ch ports. R. 


A Summer in Iceland. Pe ee of Geo atthe Uni- 
versity of Upsala. ted by Rey. M. B. Banwanp, B A., Vicar of 
Margaretting, Hesex, and Author of ‘Sport in Norway, and Where to find 

if,” “Life of Thorvaldsen,” &o Ilustrated. London: Ohapman and 


Basmus this translation, which brings down our knowledge of Iceland to 
1885, we can reckon up st least ten visits to that country narrated in the English 
to ə within the present century ; and with guides of so many Various ag 
Beral Hooker, the geological Swede, the roaming Oxonian ing his notes 
of folk-lore, the naval commander, the amateur rover, the book , stay- 
at-home travellers can do this popular hit of touring ground in all possible 
variety. That misinformed personage called the general reeder is 

incredulous of any ‘‘ summer at all in a land with so cold a namo; then 

little knows the mystery of the Gulf Stream and what coasts lie in its benignant 
bosom; and when he reads that the Ioelander hes neither coal nor timber, and 
can go out in winter without a great coat, he will fool he has much to learn. 
But it is only the outer fringe, and not even that all round, that reaps any 
comfort from this contribution of the sunny south; it is within this space that 
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parsonage among the sparse 68,000 that possess the land. The interior is quito 
ee Blount asan obit acid eae the surface of the moon as 
viewed ronek a telescope, and the lunar Lord Rose perhaps knows moro 
about it than any one els. An imaginative savant might be inclined to 
ipocnlate that tho island is a piece of the North Pole or at least of Greenland 
cated out to warm its feet in that famous topid Pan oy aes But in 
spite of its local proximity to the west, Iceland oan more plausibly regarded 
as a pieco of cigs eee ee it is linked on by the Ferroe and 
Shetland Islan Let us suppose 40,000 square miles of Norway, flords and 
all, taken out to the west and placed like a cauldron over a subterranean 
furnace ; for it is as certain as any mythology that the spirits of fire and flood 
and explosion hold the most appalling re in that region of ioe and snow. 
Professor Paijkull narrates some of these, though it was not his luck to witness 
them. Hthnologioall at least Iceland is European. Its aborigines are not 
Sm eared but bre of the ald Northmen that colonised ormandy in 
Bollo’s day. Politically too the island is of Europe, and owns the sway of 
Denmark, which it regards as a harsh stepmother. Our professor has visited 
the descendants of these old pirates in their strange homes, and with the adyan- 
tage of knowing their and understanding their feelings. Ho assures 
us they love their icy land as patriotioally as the children. of moro bleased 
south, and all emi ts as little better than traitors. ‘What peace the 
Oarloyingian kings and English Alfred would have enjoyed if the Soœandinavian 
ancestors had bean similarly minded, or had th Tail agoko an tay Talend 
instead of mounting the Seine and inundatin Haat Anglia and Wessex! That 
the land is capable of stealing the hearts of ib children cannot be wondered at 
when ‘ve find how the professor of Upsala was himself seduced, speaking of it 
when he re-ambarked as ‘‘a country that had become #0 inexpressibly endeared ” 
to him—in one short summer. e however candidly discovers their short- 
comings to them, teaches them how th: mey improve their material condition 
and make nature do more for them, to awaken in them a deeper interest 


in the study of their own wonderful phenomena; in fine he is the “in t 


pleased with the style of the author, which is poryaded viti a agreeable 
t to take up his volume while 
fresh from the heart of Africa, where one of Livi stone's companions was in 


WE ea alae it was constructed for the book, but certainly it does not contain 
all the names mentioned in the taxt, though there is room enough. ‘The trans- 
lator has added a useful ppendix for the naturalist, and some welcome tables 


tongue, as ‘of which my guide knew nothing about” (p. 228). Tho work has 
no index, A 0. E 


The Search after Livingstone. (A Di kept during the Investigation of his 
Reported Murder.) ByE. D Tome Revised z by Ror Hone Waller, 
F.BRG.S. 1868. ndon: Letts, Son, & Oo. 


Me. Youno’s narrative has of course lost something of its interest from tho 
fact that the illustrious Doctor has found himself; but in spite of this acmdent 
it is an exceedingly nice little bit of travel in its way, up the Zambeai, then 
up its tri the Shiré, a cruise on Lake N: and then home, with the 
accustomed try of rhinoceroses, el ta, alligators, natives, and 
traveller’s lad and pluck. In regard to its object the searching expedition was 
a satisfactory one; for though ıt did not come up with the traveller (which 
would have been to proclaim a second Livingstone), it actually struck his track, 
and ascertained enough (even had there bean no other news of Livyingstone’s 

x2 i 
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abi to justify Sir Roderick’s sagacious trust and explode the romance of the 
Duet Feti paee Mr. Young's mses (hong though the reviser’s 

aye at not been quite keen enough) run on Frith vivacity, and will 
dantly y perusal: they show e man of Livingstone’s own schocl,— 


eery, religious, and prudent. Among many points of interest 
Hee his Gore we shall mangle dut but two. Livingstone has mado 
the name of i an honour through all the-heart of Africa, and a pass- 


port to every one who oan boast of bearmg it Mr. Young has also described 
u spot which he earnestly recommends to the attention of ‘ any of our enargetio 
missionary societies at home or abroud,” and md deeply egrets that the Universities’ 
mission did not strike on a little farther to tis whore & river leaves 
a great lake; possessing numerous png, Mie cea nee A 
anes commerce, supreme prepossession m the natives for an 
position for inflicting a mortal blow on East African sla oie pale eed 
apes ity of which Englishmen are not, and are never aly to became, 
with as they nsed to be those of West Africa and the West Indies. 
Wo hop tis wil not bo lot ight of The missionary tribe haye proved them- 
be, in all that relates to dealing with savage races, the most sagacious, 
praca, and suocessful of men, in all parts of the world. The “ reverends”’ 
more links than one in conducting this '‘ search” to a sucoessful issue ; 
while Livingstone himself and Moffat hr father-in-law are notable instances 
of what tho civilised world owes to the messengers of Christ. 0. A. 





VI.—POETRY AND FICTION. 


Nature and Art; or, Reminiscences of the International Eahtbition of 1862. rita 
other Poems. by tet Evanson, M.D., £o., £o London: iam Hunt 
and 1868. 


WE havo abreviated Dr. Evanson’s ‘title-page, but what we have retained is 
rufficient fo describe his book. Two or three of ed cect Ga the to 
nake us wish that the author had never attempted an {in the way af 
‘varse) but songa. -‘' Better Far and Wiser ” and “ The Bea- are not bed; 
and everywhere wo note kindly feeling and laborious execution, but nowhere 
postry. 

. The beat thing in the whole volume is the following anecdote :— 

4 Wall I remember famed Gibraltar’s Roak, z 
That oft withstood the flerce beleaguerar's shock : 
There, seated at the hospitable board, 

While rogna for esch the peniru winie ee rae 

In frank simplicity I told 

es ay he cer eed aoa pee 
for war and warriors is 
socks untverm! peace af 

Well I recall the veteran's flashing oye 

Proudly he mild, and proudly mado re yu 
is born a combetant from 

ied har ill Gath whale ian chides en sara! 

I smiled in torn, and bowed. But much, in sooth, 

T fear the brave old warrior spoke the truth.” 


Te reine eee lained, however, that “the chief” here is tho late Sir 
Robert Wilson, then Governor of Gibraltar. In its way, this is surely striking :— 
4 Orowded each thoro and thronged each road 


And so is this; which is still neater :— 


CPt reat 
Tt is astronomers that comets vex, 
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‘When unexpectedly they como and go, 
And small respect for ulations show.” 
As a moralist, Dr. Evanson may take high rank. At the close of a “ song” 
entitled ‘‘ The Kiss,” he lays down a rule on the subject of kissing which is 
- nearly as severe as that of the ancient Scandinavians. One can imngine the 
severity with which, if he had been an old Norseman instead of a modern Calt, 
Dr. Evanson would haye executed the fine of 144 yards of wadmal for an 
unauthorised salute :— 
“Soon a low and trembling ‘ Yes’ 
All thy fondest hopes blosa ! 
Hope and fear no more at strife, 
Now behold thy future wife !} 
For man ihol never maiden kiss, 
If his intentions mean not this.” 


Dr. Evanson is profuse in quoting authorities. On page 84, he ventures 
upon this startling statemont— 
“Language is but the utterance of thought.” 4 


And on 318, among the ‘‘ Notes,” we are conscientiously referred to 
“ Mao (sic) Muller's ‘ Science of Language,’” for corroboration or oxplanation. 
The author informs us that “to write a large Poem had at times been an 
object of his ambition,” but that he had been difiident as to his own powers, 
en, however, he ‘‘ first entered the grand International Exhibition of 1801," 
the ambition returned in great force, and he thought to himself, ‘‘ What a 
grand subject for a didactic and descriptive poem!” His work certainly 
abounds in descriptive passages, ¢.g.,— 
‘Lo! a fresh triumph of the iron trado, 
Even paper now of iron may be made.” 


Nor are didactic passages wanting— p 
SEA OF oiga; oo tren nsed, in tráth, : 
es the man, and enerrates the youth.” 
“Tf,” says the author in his Introduction, ‘if I ama poet, I am, and time will 
prove the fact, whether now acknowledged or denied.” We have no objection 
to this, and no doubt our readars will form their own opinion. B. 


Dora, By Junta Kavanaaa, Author of “Nathalie,” “Adele,” &c, London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Miss Kavawacu’s work is remarkably individual, yet it suggests neither 
strength nor breadth. A sweet, radiant nature contentedly exercising itself 
within the boundaries of a somewhat limited world of experience, and framing 
thet experience into new and beautiful ahapes and forms, without any over- 
bearing bense of narrowness or defect: when we say this, it seams to us we haye 
not irly characterized this pure and beautiful writer. “Her ius reminds 
us ofa garden fountain, enclosed and overshaded, on which and flocks of 
sunlight play freely, but the more beautifal and aera el in their effects, from the 

he revailing shade. Two forma of hfe she knows well—the simple 
side of Insh alli gated character, and that which may be said to correspond to 
it among Frenchmen and Frenchwomen. Her analysis of such , tho 
not very bold or striking, is always true; and occasionally her touch is not only 
faithful, but greoefal and artistic in the extreme. 

Mies Kavanagh does not seem to know very much of certain forms of English 
society—not to say of London life—and it appears to us that this hes exercised a 
marked effect upon her novels. In ‘‘ Sybil’s (sic) Second Love,” and in the present 
one, it is very apparent in the arhfaal aids adopted to change the scene from 
Ireland to Franoe, which give mse to an involyedness of arrangement and 


pussling di of hercharacters. Certainly a most affective and most pleasant 
moans of relief might have been found in throwing some of her chief characters, 
tem: y, at least, among English soanesand parsons. But Mins Kavanagh's 


light, airy, delicate touch atones for the lack of much in the way of variety and 
moyement; and, in spite of some improbabilities, we must say we hayo read 
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this novel with unusual delight Dora is well drawn, and so is Dr. Richard 
and John Luan; end because of its grace, and ity of tone, we do not 
hesitate to ask our readers to procure o bock if thay Lave notelresd. ne a 
. P. 


A Sister's Story. By Mra. Avausrus Oravan. Tranalated from the Fra 
.. by y BowLss, London: Bentley. 1868. 

Taw is emphatically a book of which it would be far easier to say a t 
deal than ali and a yery little is all that it is hare poesible to say. Hany 
lines of thought are opened up in it which it would be intaroting and pleasant 
to follow out, but these we must avoid, and confine ourselves to ping only 
a general estimate of its istics. 

literary merits' of this translation of ‘‘Le Résit d'une Sour” are ‘so 
signal, that it is no more than justice that they should be acknowledged in 
limine. ‘(A Sister’s Story” has all the freshness and freedom of an original 
work, and it is only from the statement on the title-page, and external evidence, 
that we should recognise that it was a translation at all. Paradoxical as it 
sounds, it ia, perhaps, sometimes too well translated ; for thoughts and moods, 
essentially French, and which, met with in a French book, would strike us as 
the most natural thing in the world, are apt to have a forced and over-strained 
air when we come across them in pure idiomatic Fnglish. We are inclined 
to forget the nationality of the actors, and to judge them by inadmissible 
standards. : 

“A Sister's Story” is stmple in the extreme. Mrs. Orayen (ads Mdlle. 
Pauline de la Ferronnays) has aimed at no more than givi the world a record 
of certain beloved relatiyes—her father and mother, fe cise a brother, an 
that brother's wife, ell removed from her by death. The central figure in the 
narrative is certainly this last, Alexandrine d’Alopeus, and to her it is indebted 
for such unity as it poaseases. With her’ first meeting with Albert de la 
Herranneys spans, With Der dami. mea oot T that of Madame de 
la Ferronna only then survivor of the group, is added by way of pop dee 
and it largely consists of a history written by her of her brief 
married life and conversion to Roman Oatholiasm, and of extracts from her 
journals, and correspondencé with her husband's family and friends, partiou- 

y with his sister Eugénie, a character whom few that have made her 


acquaintance in these will be willing to forget. For our own part, we 
have found the book fait of el ance: essentially faminine—for the 
men we moet in it have much of the woman in them ceful and tender, 
and with a certain kind of ragrance hanging about it whio affects us, We can 
_soarce say how. And yet. if is very easy to understand that there are many 
mep-—and men with a good right to have ee eee ed to—who, all the 
time they were reading it, would feel as if, as saying is, they were bein 
rubbat the qkonk war a effect it manifestly produced on the writer o 
the very able notice of it in Fraser's Magamine. o must all of us have seen 
strong, healthy mon turn sick and faint at a perfame, and just so there are 
minds who would feel the general character and tone of this book so oppressive 
and enervating as to make them long to break loose out of such a heavily- 
soented atmosphere into keener and erair, With all our admiration for 
the dramatis persone of ‘A Sister's Story,” we cannot deny that they have 
much of the excite in them. They are all of the dreamy, meditative, mtrospec- 
tive order of minds; watch and analyse moods and feelings, and are completely 
French in their proneneas to a free indulgence in emotions, such, at least, as 
are not sinful. They have all, it must be remembered also, with the exoe tion 
of Alexandrine, been fervent Roman Oatholios from their cradles, and no bt 
there is much in the of the Ohurch of Rome that would tend to foster 
and stimulate such habits of mind. But fully recognising all this, we own we 
feel, with Alexandrine, that “ variety is necessary, and no two leaves are alike. 
We want fruit trees and forest trees, lilies and blades of grasa, drops of water 
_ and stones.” Wo may admire the before us, and rejaice in its delineation 
by ro skilful and loving a hand as the present author's, without being blind to 
its limitations and imperfections, or to the fact that there is much work to be 
done in the world demanding qualitics of quite a Guterent sittin, wich tigre 
no sign of ing, and the presence of which, indeed, would be hardly con- 
sistent with its perfection. 
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There are few who would dispute Mrs. Oraven’s assertion, that “it is evident 
thot those beings, so devoted to God, would have lost, even in the eyes of men, 
thor arm had they lacked that piety which was the Tuinrpring of 
thoir lives.” That being all of them, as we have said, devout Roman Catholics, 
this piety of theirs, deep and genuine as it unquestionably is, sometimes takes 
forms which we Northerners may feel alien and unnatural is, of course, true 
enough. Thus Albert de la Ferronnays makes an offering of his life, if by that 
means he may secure his wife's conversion ; and the charming sister Fugénie, 
after having bogged that all her share of earthly happiness may be be- 
stowed on her si Pauline and Alexandrino, afterwards prays God to 
“accept an exchange of trials,” to let her brother Albert recover, and afflict her 
intend with iis illness. From our point of view, we can but characterize 
such aspirations as morbid, and betraying unworthy conceptions of the 
Almighty; but it must, in fairness, not be forgotten that there: is much in 
popular teaching among Protestants, as well ag Roman Oatholics, that would 
impel im ionable and enthusiastic natures to form them. But. judging of 
the lives here disclosed to us, not by our standards of saintly excellence, bu 
their own—as critics rather than as moraliste—we cannot fail to be im 
by their beauty, and, as it were, artistic fitness and symmetry. Their piety is 

found and absorbing, but never harsh or narrow; itis always quite spon- 
os and unaffected, and not standing in need for its expression af stereo- 
typed forms, and a phraseology that is apt to set an educated man’s toeth on 
edge. It is, if we may make bold to use Mr. Matthew Arnold's language, piety 
“af the centre,” the special kind of saintlmess aimed at at its best. A 
exquisite refinement pees ee from naan peated a culture 
if seemingly not very’ wide or thorough, and habitual intercourse with a kaal 
and distinguished society, is perhaps the most striking feature in the characters 
before us. In all their fervours and outbursts of sentiment, though they cer- 
tainly do sometimes carry them to extrames full of peril, they never absolutal 
o the limit and become vulger or ridiculous, but are always restrain 
by that goad taste which has become a second nature. 

The story is doubtless very sad: six death-beds, one after another, are not a 
cheerful theme. But its sadness has no trace of gloom; and, indeod, to her 
book may be applied the words which Mrs. Craven uses of hor sister-in-law, 
Alexandrine, that ‘there was something about her which made ons smile, even 
in the most ly Sony m oman and mede it possible to say that a person 
T whom heavy afflictions had fallen, and who wes led to adopt a line 
elo than ordinary Ohristian perfection, was also extremely amusing.” Of 
herself, Mra. Oraven says hardly anythi "buf ahe quite suocesda in makin 
seo that Alexandrine and her two sisters, nie and Olga, were not the va 
delightful women for their saintliness ; gifted with quick wits and ready ton 
—at least in their own circlo—and with a keen and cultivated in in, 
and love for, all that is great and beautiful in art and nature. The glimpses 
we get of M. de Montalembert, the chosen friend of Albert de la Ferronnays, 
and afterwards of his wife, and the letters that pass between them, ere always 
interesting, and sometimes very amusing. But, after all, it is the spiritual life, 
with its sore and anxieties, which is the main subject of the Tooke and the 
raged i gee solar cope A hema a e to 

6 great mass Englishmen, , WO suppose, y limit ita ularity. 
But those who will reed it as it ought i be reed. arith an enlig ened and 
catholic sympathy and appreciation for beauty and goodness in whatever 
pme they may present themselves, and without overmuch irritation that the 

k is wiati is, when it is contrary to the nature of things that it should be 
anything else, will, wo feel convinced, be ready to join with us in that high 
estimate of ita excellence which we once more haye much pleasure in ex- 
pressing. . G. 8B. 

All for Greed. By the Banowzss DB Bury. London: Virtue & Oo. 

THE purpose of this novel is to exhibit the eyil effects of the French mariage 
de convenance. With this view, two typical young J’renchwomen are presented 
to us: little Félicio, the French coquette, selfish, clever, correct, and beautiful 
—a sister of Misa Tytler’s Félicité, in short; and V6vette, the genuine, gentle- 
hearted, self-denying woman, one of those strange and unaccountable occasional 
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growths of French society, which seem the more puzzling from the tense con- 
cantrated reality that au e of constant contact with the unoongenial 
circumstances among which they move. These are conducted through a saries 
of situations well-conceived and effectively used, in order to bring out the 
authoress’s leading idea. There‘are many most interesting points in the book :- 
he‘charsctars ere a tuithfolly: senders that they prove yes true to 
their type, eren by unexpected and, at first view, contradictory actions; as 
seen, for instance, in the behaviour af the curé of D——, whan he tells Vévette 
Be Sone er T ane) oe Doral pee het ean (at eae aan 
sinn one we of God and nature to forbid it. This curé, a priest of the 
ald and best school, and a determined foe to the Jesuits, is a fine study; and so 
is Madamo Jean, old Prévost’s konp The story is really “good and 
interesting, and presents a yery fair impartial view of oertain forms of 
French life, H. A. P. 


Ohange upon Change. A Love Story. By Faux Farraruit, London: Emily 

; Faithfull, 1888. 

THE great merit of this work is its naturalness; but it is throughout bright 
as well as unaffected. The author has humour, and she cartainly does not 
restrain it very much; thinking it scarcely worth while, perhaps, in a story 
which is as alight as the chat at a “drum.” It is, indeed, a serios of anecdates, 
about & girl named Tiny, whose animal spirits run away with her. She has , 
talent, culture, and kindheartedness; but is, by nature, incapable of permanent 
attachment. As she is, on the other hand, capable of inspiring ent 
attachment, her career is a series of blunders. In one of these blunders, which 
inyolyes a good and able Alea men, Wilfred Lane, Tiny near to break 
a heart. And yet she has struggled to her own heart ateady. 

This is the little picture which Missa Fai has peinted; and it is well 
done. But except for the purpose of showing us that a fickle woman need not 
be odious, or haye bad intentions, or be of admiration, or a ette in 
the usual sense, one cannot see the object of the artist in painting this likeness. 
Tt, does, indeed, a problem; but the problem is a distressing one. Here 
is a woman capable of strong, tho transient, attachment, capable also of 
self-denial, incapable of vice, and utterly incepeble, by the constitution of 
her character, of returning feelings that she is capable of inspiring. The 
copay Re ent attachment is as innate, where it exists, and as incom- 
municable where it does not exist, as the capacity which makes a painter or a 
post, It is very painful to contemplate a character in which it is wanting, 
“and a very serious puzzle to cast horoscope of such a character. We 


not feel sure that to treat such a subject in eo slight a form—a ion or 

r and scarcely anything more—was a thing to do; but Miss 

aifhfull must be i for her reading, her vivacity, and the freedom af 

hand with which she sketches what she seos. : i M. B. 

VIL—MISCELLANEOUB. 

Notes and hts on the Education of the at Home and Abroad, and on the 
aiii Oe Candidates for Holy Orders. Woru Mona, M.A., 
Incumbent of Chantry. London: Simpkin, & Oo. 

Ir has often been- remarked that there are no in the world so well 


eduoated as those of the Ohurch of England; and yet there are none whose 
education has so little reference to the special duties of their profession. The 
study of theology, with the sacred languages and literature, is almost entirely 
neglected, or at the most extends only to attendance on ane or two short courses 
of routine lectures. A student destined for the Ohurch is scarcely ever called 
ae sermons or homilies until the bishop’s examination, and his first 

at reading or speaking in publio is not until aftar he has taken deacon’s _ 
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orders. Tho result is that the clergyman, as a publio teacher, is unable, with 
all his education, to compete with the most uneducated preacher that harangues 
in the neighbouring Bethel or Bethesda. Those aro facts admitted alike by all 
ies ın the Church, and out of it. Mr. Michell compares the education of the 
lish olergy with that of the Roman Oatholio alergy in France and the 
Protestant Episcopal dlergy in the United States. The chief thing which dis- 
t i the French and American clerical education from that of England 
is its exclusively ecclesiastical character. In Franoe the priests are mostly 
selected from the humbler classes; they are marked out for the priesthood whilo 
mere boys, and sent to schools and co where they undergo a long course 
of training before they are admitted to full orders. ə Ohurch never loses 
sight of them: they are watched over in youth; they are ially cared for 
at the time of their ordination; and as young priests the ishop finds them 
employment according to their capabilities and their fioular gifts. In 
England the whole condition, ednoation, and relation of the clargy is the entire 
reverse of this. Asa rule they come from the middle and higher olassoa of 
society. They are sent to the great public schools and univermties, whore they 
mix with those of their own age, who are destined for other professions or for 
no profession at all. They pursuc the same studies, indulge in the samo ; 
fall into the samo sins as their fallow-students. eir testimonials are 
signed, as a matter of course. Their s+ guis is read, to which no one pays any 
attention. They are examined by the bishop—an exammation which is often 
the merest imaginable pretence; they are ordained, and go to work in their 
Bere afen to proaah a: Gospel which they have never ed; to expound 
ptures which they have never studied; and to address, as consolation to the 
ck and dying, words that would bring no consolation to themselves. Should 
they have the moans of reaching a benefloe, the bishop will make a further 
aa ainnis with tham; but should they remain curates they are too insig- 
cant for his lordship to take further notice of them either for good or for 
evil. A French bishop, according to Mr. Michell, knows all his ey and 
when a rector wants a curate, he applies to the bishop. In England all these 
things are done by means of registry offices, advertisements in ecclesiastical 
newspapers, and sometimes by agents, who get a per-centage for ther work. 
If a curate were to ask an En bishop to help him to finda , he would 
receive cP ets answer saying thata memorandum had been made of his request. 
He would never, of course, hear from the biaho agamn; in fact, the episcopal 
answer would be written with a coldness which intimated that not being a bene- 
floed clargyman, the bishop didnot consider him as particularly belonging to his 
diocese, or indeed to the Church at all. We cannot advocate the Roman Catholic 
system of training the clergy in schools and colleges, whero they are shut out 
from all intercourse with the actual world. They may thus become more devoted 
servants of the Church. but not of mankind. “No man ires more univer- 
sality of knowledge and expeience than the rehgious r. He should be 
physician, philosopher, and farmer, as well as pastor and preacher. Some verre 
idea of this 1s at the foundation of the system which makes the education of an 
lish clergyman a secular, rather than a theological education; but it is 
deficient in two ways—it never reaches the ideal, and it fails even of the 
which the other system ensures. It might be said, ing generally, the 
Catholic education of the clergy is part of the Catholic system—the training of 
men who are to live celibate Íves, whore pathies are not to be with tho 
world, but whose will, reason and intelleot, bod , soul, and spimt are given up 
to the service of the Church as an institution. ə Protestant clerical education 
is necessarily different, and ought to be; yet we agree with Mr. Micholl that 
there is great room for umprovement, ana for improvement, too, in no way 
inoom le with the Protestant character of the Church of England. 

But the evils of which wo haye to complam are not isolated. We can trace 
their connection with other and higher evils, which bear relation to them as 
causes to effects. And this biings us to the second of Mr. Michell’s 
pamphlet—the ity of candidates for holy orders. It seems at first sight 
a strange fact that in the rahest Church in the world, the Church in which the 
clergy are held in the highest honour, and which gives them tho highest social 
positon, there ia not found a sufficient number of properly i men to 
come into her service and do the work which her very existence requires to be 
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done. Mr. Michell assigns for this a great many reasons. The principal of 
them, we think, may be reduced to two. The first is the expense of education. 
It is im le for any bit the monied class to get the advan of Oxford or 

idge. This excludes all the material from which the Uhurches in all 
other countries, Catholic or Protestant, derive their clergy. This makes the 
Church more aristocratic, doubtless; but what right has a national Ohurch to 
separate itself from the class in the nation? And what is the conse- 
Cael Just as the h er classes are not represented in the service of the 
ee at en a ie eee gine ene melona ee 
“literate persons,” and there are clerical colleges where necessary training 
is within the reach of men who cannot afford the expense of the universities, 
Yot these colleges are mostly failures. St. Aidan’s has bean closed; St. Bees, 
the oldest of tham, has been brought into disgrace by the incapacity of the men 
whom it has sent to the Bishops’ Examinations. Some of the others are mere 
schools for training men in party principles, imitated from the Oatholio semi- 
naries. They are unable to do the n service for the Church. Thie, also, 
is worth inquiring into, and the reason will be found in connection with some- 
thing else. When itis maid thet St Bees has bean a failure, a question 
immediately follows, Has the Ohurch been just towards St. Bees P Is it not 
the custom to despise even good, well qualitied—yes, and able men, because 
they have been at St. Bees? Moreover, while the t colleges where only 
the wealthy can go, are richly endowed, St. Bees, which is to educate a class 


more in need of assistance, is left to on the fees paid by the students, 
Now the establishment must be sup ; and granting that the principal and 
tutors had consciences as tender as of saints or saraphim, yet the tampte- 


tion is there to give the most hopeless man a trial. And no easy or desirable 
responsibility can it be to decide among such a heterogeneous gathering of men 
as may be seen at a clarical co. ,—Welohman, some of them freah from the 
national school, after two years’ training, to be sent back for the edifloation af 
the prosperous Fipiscopal Q aroki ii tha Errioinality officers tired of the army ; 
sailors weary of ye ee schoolmasters bent 
Se nena ee een world; Dissenting ministers renouncing heresy 
and denouncmg schism; Wesleyan local whose hopes lay in another 
direction tIl the decision of the last co ; shopkeepers that have failed 
in business; adventurers that have travelled the world over, tried everything, and 
birea A arr E OT E e E 
urch; with perhaps one or two self-taught working men, struggling against 
Partl cia de may be oniy tose ch the world or dt me be earnestly to con- 
seorate themselves to the service of religion. Only a by of this multitads 
should ever be admitted to orders; but there are men. among them whose 
services it would be a pity to lose. It is not, we repeat, the’ fault of the 
-that a better class of men are not uoed; it is the fault af the Ohurch and 
its rulers that the college is not betler encouraged and better patronized. If it 
were endowed, and more distinctly and folly recognised as a Ohurch institution, 
it would better material and be able to sand out better men. But the whole 
ee 6 Oburch is o to the education of the clergy anywhere but in 
ə universities. Many of the bishops will not ordain a man who has not taken 
B at Oxford or bridge. Lany incumbents will not employ a curate 
who 1s not @ member of one of the universities. The co of ‘No Irish 
need apply,” is often appended. to'an advertisement for a curate by the incumbent 
‘of some miserable district church. We sometimes i ine William Warburton, 
" Richard Baxter, John Newton, ar Baward Bickerstatk, applying for a curacy 
to some of these worthies, and being refused on the groun + they were not 
university men; the incumbent, who himself was probably plucked af college, 
re ing after an interview to tell hin wife that a Mr. Warburton or a Mr 
Newton on eee ae his curacy, but the one was once an @ s 
derk, and the other been a sailor, neither of them was ‘' a university man,” 
and cigan T a a tlaman”! A Ohurch the 
Church of England should open its arms to educated men, wherever they have 
obtained their education, and it should support colleges that, of all sorts of 
material, drawn from all classes of society, will produce gentlemen of the right 


Wo haye scarcely any space left for the second reason af the scarcity of oan- 
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didatea for the ey It is the diffloulty of success. This is twofold: the 
dMoulty of getting a living, and the consequent diffloulty of getting a sphere 
in which a man may put forth all his strength. An incumbenoy in the Ghureh 
ot England 1s a castle, an imp able fortrees to defend the holder of it, and 
to bar out all others. This may be for good or evil asthe case may be. Now 
unless a man has a fair prospect of getting an incaumbency he is an unwise 
man if he takes orders in the Ohurch of England. Hia chances of getting a 
living by merit are very few. He is a fortunate man if he over gets a chance 
of showing that he has any merit. The men who take orders, then, are those 
who have eae already provided for them, or whose friends will buy at the 
first opportunity. This is a very large class. The Church gets their service, 
such as it is, and they manage to get well paid for it. Another class is those 
who do well at the university may fairly calculate on a oollege living. 
A third class includes some well-meaning men who have faith either in them- 
selyes or in the future, and it also includes the incapables, who, unfit for 
anything else, get into the Church in virtue of their being university men. 
‘With the exception of those who obtain fellowships or take such a postion at 
college as secures their preferment, the really good, that 18, oducated men of the 
two universities, do not take orders. 

This epee iat ee which prevents men entering the service of the 


Ohurch because they have no Tont of preferment, . Michell classes 
among the causes which he kak E “the lowest motives.” Woe may grant 
that it does seem a ‘‘low motive” which prevents a man becoming a preacher 
of the Gospel because he has no Ue ere e TE We y ought to 
sacrifice something for Ohrist, and eas Wwe are y to sacrifice how 
can we be Hts disciples? This is very wall said, but sacrifice for Obrist 
is not the same as sacrifice to uphold an institution that allows its property to 
be appropriated, and tha care ot ishes to be sold to those whose interest ıt is 
to buy. The Church of En is a reformed church; it has stringent laws 
cou liymgs being bought and sold. These laws are violated every day. 

e rulers of the Ohurch know this and wink at it. The government of the 
country knows it and attempts no remedy. It has even come to be supposed 
that itis for the good of the Ohurch that the livings be in the hands ot those 
who can buy them. For a clergyman to be rich isa better recommendation 


than for him to be a er or an industrious pastor. Ovid said of the 
god Terminus that when the capitol was built— 
“ Conventus in ade 


Restitit, eb magno cum Jove templa tenet.” 


What the poet says of Terminus is true of another deity. We are becoming 
ostabliahed in the faith that there is but one God and that Mammon 1s His 
phet! Mr. Michell admits that it is good reasoning for a man to hesitate to 
take orders when he sees no of success, yet he recommends sacrifice 
and eyen celibacy: pointing e Oatholic clergy. We scarcely think the 
cases aro parallel, e Catholic al sacrifice for the good of the Ohurch, and 
are celibate, from the Pope dewawarie Mr. Michell asks some to sacrifice that 
others may enjoy—some to be celibate that others may have wires, and per- 
chance out of the substance of the Ohuroh leave an inheritance to en ae 
J. 


The Education and of Women. By Joseruixa F. BUTLER. 
Fe ame. 1868. : 

Now that writing has become almost as common as speaking, it were vain 
to wish that any one thing might be read by one who reads at all. Still 
wilder were such a hope in the case of a pamphlet on a grave social subject, 
which has not chosen to appeal for notice by sandwiching itself between two 
sensation novels in the ofa magezine. But we venture to say that 
this year has sean few books from which a larger harvest of facts or thoughts 
can be reaped than from this sixpenny tract. Political economista, y 
on the Continent, have for some time seen that the question of the em pane 
af women, especially in its relation to marriege, is one of the gravest problems 
w hich industrial Europe has yet to solve. But the attention which the subject 
“has received hes nowhere been commensurate with its great and urgent import- 
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ance. We commend Mra. Butler’s extracts from the census to those who may 
still be disposed to maintain that it is on exceptional thing for a woman to bo 
dependent pn her own exertions. Political arithmstio has it pitfalls, but wheh 
Te D ee See eee ee re ee ee 
noglish women without husbands, and working for their own support, it is 
dtfolt not to apo with Mio. Butler that" te ia nob an cadon, Wi’ now 


othe misery of goyernosses has become a commonplace, “Situations offering 
more than £50 a year are the prizes of tho profession.” Oom this with the 
head-mastership of Eton or Harrow! No remedies, as Mra. Butler shows, will 
be effective in raising the status of the fomale teacher, until occupations are 
found for those who are unfit to teach, and who only take to teaching because 
they oan do nothing else. The extension of women's employment is then' 
discussed, and the obstacles explained with a lucidity and a of economical 
piion which we have seldom. seen applied to the subject. 6 almost regret 
oderation of Mra. Butler's allusion to the conduct of the apothecaries in 
forbidding other women to follow Miss Garrett in attaming their dogree. No 
act of trade-unionism seems to us more gross than this. But Mrs. Butlers 
temperate lan has a amgular weight; indeed, nothing in cage e 
is more remer than the tone in which it is written, remote 
bitterness and from flippancy, but not without a noble indignation as of one 
who holds herself near of kin to the unhappy, paneer look into @ 
haven where wrong is no more. F. MM. 


The British Army in 1868. By Sir Oharles B. PEEN K.0.B. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Oo. , 1888. 


Taw pamphlet, by a veteran and indefatigable administrative reformer, 
has for its basis @ revised summary of the author’s to the Par- 
chase Commission in 1857, PA RE tme in the begin- 

. Bir 


ER Gatien ton ee them be forth ý ufcent oma 
of fed canines among om ur above the rank of 
captain, he argues aoutely that in such case that rank ‘would become ina 
sense the -stone to advancement,” and ‘‘ its carly atteinment 

‘would be the great object of officers with money ;” so that “ bums than 

ever would be paid for the successive stopa of lieutenant and captain.” Aum- 
ing ‘‘ that the ental ranks should be confined to four—leutenant, captain, 
PAN gol as d colonel—he would haye promotion by seniority the rule 

from lieutenant to captain, with an ox n against misconduct and incom- 
eee and in favour of eminent merit—but selection with reference to fitness 
ental command that it pom the rank of fleld~offloar; leaving 

seniori ey to be observed as the general rule for farther promotion, but to be 
from in case of proved imoompetency or misconduct on the oné hand, 
ae sulle E service’ on the other. He further advocates the oon- 
solidahon of miscellaneous eee in money or kind with the proposed. 
rates of offloars’ the long-urged substitution of a rate of 

i pay fn Eo stag ppage-syetom.” And by making the service 
more pop hə would hope to abo Poe levy- dagy and 
bringing-money, and to limit the expense of- festa Bs proper ' 
places 1n- each AAO far the TESEO of recruits Ear ee kit and 
uniform. He urges the reduction of the frst term of service to seven years, 
but with encouragement to re-engage both for India and in the reserye—the 
latter en mt being for ten years. ‘‘ Indian service,” he tells us (and the 
fact will be new to many whose experience has only lain among the offloer 
class) ‘‘is decidedly popular. Nowhere is the British soldier so liberally 
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treated. His pay is higher, his rations are more varied and abundant, and 
hia facilities for marrying ere greater, on the Indian, than on any other station; 
and there is a large class of appointments in the ordnance, publio works, and 
othor departments m India, for which soldiers of character and fayr educa- 
tion are eligible.”. The efficiency of tho militia, y, Sir Charles would wish 
to see increased by requiring from each recruit (te, other than the time- 
oxpired men re-enlisting for the reserve) one whole year’s training at the 
beginning of his service. 

ese, with a fow minor maltera, comprise the chief ions contained 
in Bir C. E. ‘Trevelyan’s pamphlet. They are illustrated by well-chosen and 
not too sed statistics. The whole pamphlet is waighty and valuable for all 
who foal that the state of our army—notwithstanding the many improvements 
of late years—is still far behind English civilisation. J. XL L. 





VI. GERMAN LITERATURE. 


[lost of the books noticed in this section are supplied aa Waruys axp Noraatr, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Ga den.] 


Atstheaik auf Realistuscher Grundlage. Von J. H. vox KECHANN. 

We have here an exhaustive treatment of a very intereating and popular 
branch of psychology, though it oan hardly be said to retain its popular cha- 
rreter in the hands of M. Those who in their youth read Burke 
and Alson, and thought themselves in the region of philosophy, must have bean 
surprised to find what a formidable appearance the study of the Beautiful puts 
on ee eo metaphysicians. If laborious distinctions as to the several 
lands of beauty, and the different ways in which the beautiful may be thought 
about, will satisfy the reader, he ought to be content with these two volumes; 
but we suspect that he will find himself overburdened by distinctions, and will 
ignobly mgh for that clearness and smplicity which, he has been told, was, m 
lis English writers, but another name for their superficiality. 

For if, from that announcement’ in the title- , “anf Realistischer 
Giundlage,” the reader should flatter hımeelf that he was about to proceed on 
the solid grounds of observation and experience, and to leave all obscure specu- 
lation entirely behind him, he will soon discover his error. AL Kirchmann, as 
wo have intimated, is a learned if not a profound metaphysiman: he has a 
Realismus of bis own; he hes already published a work on the nature of human 
knowledge, under the title, “ Philosophie dea Wissens;” and, as his present 
undertaking proceeds on the principles developed in that work, he very properly 
commences with some brief summary of the doctrine he had there aplinkai 

Knowing and Being have been pronounced to be inseparable by many mote- 
physicians; indeed, to distinguish between a thing and the kno ofa mi 
has been generally held amongst them to be an insuperable culty. 3 
Kuchmann does distinguish them, however; and so far he will have the 
acquiescence of the aoiemeterhy o portion of mankind. But his manner of 
doing this is peculiar to He describes Perception as a sort of bridge 
whereon the soul and the material object meet. ‘‘In perception the essence 
uci one being flows into another.” This Inhalt, entering the mind, takes 
there the form of knowledge, while in the object it was b . Thus that 
which constitutes the reality both of knowledge and boing in dental He 
adopts that Influzus Substantiarum, that penetration of one ce by another, 
which, he tells us, was a stumbling-b to Leibnits because he did not under- 
stand it. Knowledge and Beng are identical, and yet distinguished, for the 
game essentiality is in both, under different forma. 
` We are thus taken beck to the earliest theories of perception—those in which 
it was supposed that some sensible or intelligible essence emcnated from the 
object, and entering through the portal of the eye, became a tion. Here 
ig & triumph for those who delight to point out the uncertainty o roe tn 
logical results. If there was any theory of percepton which we sh have 
confidently said was antiquated it was this; and we should have said so with 
the pen confidence because we should have attributed our adyance here in 
psychology to the modern science of optics, and our increased knowledge of the 
organs of sense. But lo! here is a learned German, familiar of course with 
the science of his own age, who leads us back toa mode of speculation which 
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we were in the habit of excusing as the result of a vary rudimentary state of 
physioal science, 
boldness, however, thet our author hes shown in reviving an antiquated 
mode of pomen; and in solving the problem of Knowing and Being, by his 
Influcus mum, will no doubt pique the curiosity af man ers. 
And we are sure of this, that the author brmgs such an amount of aale 
to his inquiry, that, one way or other, their curiosity will be rewarded. A 
glance over the table of oontents is sufficient to show the full and searching 
manner with which he treats ovary aspect of his subject. L. 0. 8. 
Ruckblick ay die Preussischs Anneoion des Königreiches Hannover. Yon ONNO 
Kuorp. Zweite Auflage. Munchen: Druck und Mars Bee J. Q. Weiss. 


but in the opinion of the present writer vi the uction of Count 
Bismarck ; the other, with which he is far more angry, that of Count 
Munster, himself a native of Hanover, and the son of a devoted adherent to 
Hanoverian throne. It is almost unnecessary to say that Herr Klopp takes a 
very dark view of the conduct of the Prussian king and his minister—or, as he 
preker to put it, “the Prussian minister and his king”—and this view, he 
maintains, prevails widely in Hanover, Nassau, and other annexed provinces. 
Asa proof of the disaffection of their inhabitants to Prussian rule he cites the 
considerably increased emigration of the last three years, and affirms that 
of tides ee eee oe are young men bent on avoiding service 
in the Prussian army. ein d, w. r our opinions me as to 
the principles that dictated the measure or its ulterior k pretty 
generally on this annexation as an ‘accomplished fact,” li likely to be 
reversed in our time; but our author by no means shares this tran aoqui- 
escence. The bond between King George and his Hanoverian subjects is not, 


he protests, dissolyed; nor will he read in the t success of what he 

denounces as on unrighteous ambition, any sign of the blessing of Hoaven, or 

any earnest of permanence, L. 0. 8. 

Unsere Grentzen. Von Woireana Manze. Stuttgart und Leipsig: Verlag 
von A. Kroner. 


“ Gunwary,” says Herr Mensol, “is of all nations the lordliest in its 
digelity. For thousands of years it has been flinging its tribes out of window 
(so to speak), careless what Boe NG Stee eee oy ag 
with them, vigour into the nations it had subdued; then fighting them 
as Franks, Lom Anglo-Saxons, £0.” Nor is this outfowing tide now 
stayed. Each year, he tells us, hundreds of thousands leave their own country 
to become the subjects of other and hostile powers. The frontiers of the 
Fetherland are all, he ayers, “German provinoes that no lo belong to 
Germany,” “limbe lopped or cast off, lecving a mere trunk, and that trunk ” 
aren, he bewails, ‘not homogeneous, but divided inst itself ;” “a Trini 
without unity.” Under these circumstances, Herr an active politi 
writer for more Mian rweniy yeere, tinka it important to call the attention of 
his countrymen toa oonsideration of the exact nature and ition of 
its frontiers, at this t time, when the principle of nationality is the “ order 
of the day ” bothin oe and Russia, but he considers as yet very imperfectly 
appreciated in Germany. Having decided that the flame of patriotism burns 
comparatively low there, he sets himself to assign and combat the causes of this 
deficiency in national spirit, and amongst them enumerates no fewer than six 
‘learned lies,” by which the German character has not only suffered abroad, but 
Germans themselves have been led into mistaken self-depreciation and over-esti- 
toate of other nations. The book is written m a discursive style, and if crotchety, 
is by no means dry. Practically its conclusions may be summed up in the 
fi mg sentence: ‘It is from Prussia alone that a patriotic na and 
patriotic action can eyer proceed.” 0. 8. 
Englische Gæchichte. Vornshmlich in Sechsshnion und Siebechnten Jahrhundert, Von 

Laorotp Rares, Siebenter Band. Leitpsig: Verlag yon Duncker und 
Humblot. 

‘THs seventh volume concludes the great German historian’s valuable oon- 

tribution towards & full and accurate understanding of the course of English 
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history in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It contains two chepters 
on Queen Anne’s reign, one on that of L, one on that of his son, but 
more than half the volume consists of ‘‘ octa,” short essays illustrative of 
the period which the historian has chosen, interspersed with a good deal of 
original co mdence. The last and longest section of these ‘‘analects” is 
devoted to the letters of William IL. to Heinsius, written during the last ten 
years of the seventeenth century, and preserved in the Orange ives. Accoss 
to these, the author tells us, was one of his greatest encouragements in the 
prosecution of his labours. In his opinion the whole correspondence on both 
sides well deserves to be printed tn extenso, and would, with proper notes, of 
ie ee history of the times.” The letters here giyen are in the 
e author appears to part from his task with something of reluctanoe. 
Having brought us to thé accossion of George IT., he obsarres,— 
“There would be an infinite charm in examining and depicting this epoch from tho 
point now gained. How many great events, how many men of highest historical rank, 
what important situations would there be to describe! But this is not within the rango 


of this book. ..... In order to understand and do justice to tho position England 
now assumed, it would be necessary to write the world-history of a in both 
hemispheres.’ 0. 8. 


Piero Ciront, Hin Beitrag sur Geschichte der Revolution in Italien. Yon LUDMILLA 
Assa. Leipzig: Verlag yon Heinrich Matthes. 

Tus writer of this unpretending little memoir is a niece of Varnhagen yon 
Ens, and an enthusiast in the cause of Italy. With Oironi’s name and cha- 
reoter she had been familiar when in the autumn of 1861, abouta yeer 
before his death, she became y acquainted with him, and enjoyed 
much of his friendship and confidence. Oironi was, she tells us, the very ideal 
of a a are of the ancient simple, modest, and vigorous, ari of 

nal interest, and thro ut life governed let anaes desire for tho 
i and advancement of his beloved Italy. o was born at Prato in 1819, 
and early evincing mechanical talent, was sent as a boy of twelve to the 
Academy of Fine Arts at Siena, and placed under the care of Martellini, o 
family friend, himself a zealous democrat, and deeply interested in the revolu- 
tionary struggle then going on in Bologna, Umbria, &0. Probably he exerted 
an influence over Piero’s mind, at all events et that early age the youth's fervent 
sympathies were enlisted at once and for ever on the mde of lbarty. The 
‘Republic was his religion, the unity of Italy his ideal.” Very fearless in the 
expression of his opinions, he was y prosecuted; in 1849, imprisoned 
for four months, in {53 banished fo cree gence: His latter days were darkened 
by the catastrophe of Aspromonte, and by thorough disgust with the Italian 
ent. Qironi a to haye been singularly amiable in the relations 
of son end brother. oe who has not the religion of the family,” he would 
say, ‘‘isno good patriot.” He never married, and died of heart-complaint nt the 
age of forty-three. To the last he was unwearied in writing political pamphlets, 
and errog in all ways for the cause he had at heart. Deeply mourned by 
Marzini an 


all the leaders of his own party, he commanded the t of men 
of other opinions, and the Nazione even, the moderate o ifed warmly 
to his high gifts, disinterestedness, and glowing love for Italy. L, 0. 8. 


Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shakespeare-Goeellechast. Im Auftrage des Vorstandes. 
Herausgegeben durch Karr Erze. Dritter Jahrgang. Berlin: Druck 
und Verlag yon Georg Reimer. 

PERHAPS some of us may not even be aware of the existence of this Shake- 
pe society in Germany, which held its third general meeting et Berlin in 
ə Aprıl of last year, and by which this volume (the third of its kind) of 
interesting and ela © criticisms, by different authors on different plays of 
our great post, has just been brought out. The aim of the society, as expressed in 
the introductory essay, is not merely to acquaint the Germans more intimately 
with Shakespoare’s works, but by so doing to elevate the German drama more 
ially, and German ort and poetry in general. It depreoates all blind wor- 
ship and dlavieh admiration, and its more distinguished members bring to their 
study of Shakespoare’s works the same searching, subtle, and indefatigable 
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criticism which has won for their countrymen such acknowledged triumphs in 
other directions. At the present oe are four differen AI ions of 
Shakespeare’s plays appearing in y, the one issued un auspices 
of this mciaty being a new and revised edition of ‘‘The Olasmoal Works of 
Schlegel and Tieck,” with copious notes, and introductory essays. But besides 
its own direct labours, and “tha inquiries it stimulates and seen in Ger- 
many, the Shakespeare pouty Ga careful note of every production of the 
foreign press that in any way upan the poet and his works. A long list 
is given at the end of volume, in which all the articles in our periodical 
literature or that of Amerioa, all Shakespeariana, even of the slightest kind, 
that have appeared in the course of tho lest two years, are minutely catalogued. 
In short, the liah lover par peed ae e o igs increase his 
own critical and historical knowledge, to trace the poet's influence over the 
nind of the present dey, cannot’ do bettar than procure this volume. 1.0.8. 


Die Modenarbdeiten. Ein Spiegelbild der Zeiten und Sitten fur das .deutache 
Volk. Von Dr. RUDOLPH Somuga, Berlin: Niocolaissche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung. aT o 

Dr. SamurLza, whose “History of Wines” has, it appears, met with a very. 
favourable reception from German critics, is, he tells us, thereby to 
bring out another little work of the same popular kind, and now presents his 
co en and women with a history of the Follies of Fashion, not, indeed, 

‘‘treated from the stand-point of philosophy or msthetios,” yet not wholly with- 

out instruction for the ts of either, since, as the author truly observes, 

“ faghion, spite of its ecknowl vanity, frivolity, and absurdity, hes also its 

sarious aide, and may avail to illustrate not only the character of an individual, 

but also the intellectual and moral efforts of an era.” There is nothing new in 
the litle book, but it is an amusing compilation enough. Of course, we have 
in it the history of the now defunct hoop through all its vicissitudes, from the 
ancient Spanish Vertugnado to’the modern crimoline; and, of course, Dr. 
Schulze lifts up his voice ageinst the present abominations of chignon and 
pai lamenting, as he well may, that the women of-civilized and Ohristianized 
Harope should once more reverting, in these particulars, to the customs of 
imperial Rome in its decline, and should show themselves so eager to adopt any 
vagary in costume devised by the caprice and prodigality of the least ae 

clas of modern society. : L. 0. 8. 


Ta mm 








Lay Worx cr ma Onuron oy Exatawp.—I hare learnt, through the kindness of 
tho Rer. D. R. Thomas, since the above article was written, a fact that practically 
moots the question which I was then compelled to leave unanswered, as to the date up 
10 which (prior to its recent revival) the office of lay-reader hed been exercised in the 
Church of England. It appears that such a reader was at wark in the diocese of Bt. 
Asaph as late as ap. 1769, when he died. He read the “ Liturgy” (I do not know how 
much of our Sunday service is covered by this word) and a homily, in a small chapel- 
. Of-ease in the township of Pentrevoelas. The last reader, Bion Dafydd, Berson (John 
Davies, Parson), was a clog-maker, and received £5 a-year for his services, that sum 
having been a charge upon the rectorial tithes from a.D. 1300, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the township. Imay aleo add that the Bishop of Lincoln has followed 
the example of the Biahop of Gloucester and Bristol in the appointment of a Iay-reader 
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PRINCIPLES AT STAKE. 


Ernays om Church Quertwas of the Day. Edited by Groram 
Heer Bman, M.A. Rector of O14 Alresford, and Chaplain 
to the Lord Ehahop af Winchester. London: Murray. low. . 


=E public is by this time familiar with these combinations of 

independent writers whose minds are known to symbolize on 
their main subject. There is no need, therefore, for us to explain 
the nature of this work. We may at once aay that in the general 
tendency of their views on the Ohurch quostions of the day, the 
writers of these essays agree with the sentiments commonly found in 
our own pages. Their names will at once show that they are no un- 
worthy or presumptuous intruders into the position of casayists on 
these subjects. When we mention Mr. Benjamin Shaw, Lord 
Arthur Hervey, Professor Payne Smith, the Rev. Alexander Grant, 
the editor himself, Canon Bernard, Mr. Arthur Mills, Professor 
Salmon, the Rev. W. Q. Humphry, and Dean Howson, it will be 
evident that we may expect to find essays worth reading, and casting 
light on the several topics treated. 

The title of the book may at first sight seam fanciful. But the 
perusal of Mr. Shaw’s essay, which strikes the key-note of the whole, 
shows that it has been wisely and warily chosen; for these words, 
and nothing short of them, will desoribe the present state of things 
among us., It is no longer a question of party tolerating perty ; no 
longer a question of this or that interpretation of formule and 
rubrics: the whole foundation-principle of the Reformed Ohurch of 
England is at stake. A powerful and olosely organized conspiracy 

VoL. IX Y 
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is now openly avowed to be working against the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and the liberty which we have won by their confession. 
The mask is no longer worn. We are told in the plainest terms 
that the object of the so-called Ritualistio party is to “bring 
us back to Rome:” and as clearly it is explained to us that the 
“Rome” meant is not the Rome of even Rome’s better days, not 
the Rome of Gallican independence, “ Rome, and room enough,” — 
.but the tightly-bound Rome of ultra-montane ascendancy,—the 
Rome of the Bishop of Orleans and Archbishop Cullen: the worst 
form of the worst form of European Ohristianity. ` 

No less than this is at stake: and the danger is coming nearer 
and nearer to us every day. Nor is the warning given by this 
publication unneeded. Not one sound Ohurchman in ten will 
belisve in the danger at all. Tho High-Ohurch party, the only 
party which can really grapple with the foe, imagine themselves 
{often simply because Low Ohurchmen tell them so) too much 
compromised to move in the matter ;—or else they hold back because 
they are unwilling, by the overthrow of Ritualism, to furnish a 
triumph to their opponents, “The Low Ohurchmen, by having per- 
-petually cried “wolf” for half a century, have forfeited the right to 
‘be heard; and their journals and other utterances are simply disre- 
garded. Tho advocates of free thought and opmion find in the 
audacious language of Ritualism an example of a tolerabike ineptia, 
and feel that their principles do not justify them in contributing to 
stifle one voice among the din. | 

And meantime every year is witnessing greater and greater 

from the faith of our forefathers, and from the terms in 

which it was confessed. And this departure is brought about and 
evidenced by action the most subtle and insidious. Does an unusual 
word. ocour in some outlying portion of the Prayer-Book, or linger 
uncorrected in some corner of a homily? First, it is carefully 
obtruded as having the sanction of the Ohurch: next, it is magnified 
and generalized; and soon it passes into the vocabulary of this un- 
scrupulous party, and astonishes common observers, as would a bit 
of medisval costume in the midst of our modern fashions, Far and 
wide the poison is propagated. Assertions became more reckless 
and powerful from the very boldness of their falachood; gestures and 
practices, about which it is impossible for a really serious mind to be 
serious, are more and more frequently seen ; communications are sent 
to the journals, in apology for novelties adopted, or for correction of 
étatements made, on reading which one really distrusts one’s eyes, 
the mind refusing to conceive that the English truth-speaking oon- 
science has been so far eaten out by this mischievous gangrene.” 


* Ono of thoso apologists the other day corrected a statement in the Times that |, 


fnoanse was used during the Communion Service, by explaining thet it was’ only wsd | 


cia 
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L 
Mr. Shaw has done eminent service by pointing out for all readers 


the transparent fallacy, that we have no right to put down irregu- 
larity on the one side, as long as there exists irregularity on the 
other. He criticises, with all respect, the reply of the Bishop of 
Ohester to the anti-Ritualistio memorial of 9,000 laymen in his 
diocese. They had stated their deep concern at “the introduction 
into many of the churches of the land of an elaborate Ritualism, 
Romish vestments, altar lights and incense, in avowed connection 
with doctrines which cannot be well distinguished from transub- 
stentiation, and the sacrifice of the mass.” 

The ‘Bishop’s answer, expressing a cautiously modified sympathy 
with the memorial, ends thus :— 


“I am desirous as any of tho, memorialista can be, to maintain the 
doctrine of our Reformed Church, as set forth in the 28th and 81st Articles ; 
and the preseribed form of worship, as plainly laid down in the Prayer- 
Book. But this prescribed form of worship must be maintained in its 
integrity, if it is to be maintained in its purity. If one school of thought 
in one church could be induced to give up its extravagancies, and the other 
would be more hearty and exact in compliance with the directions of the 
rubric, all might alike offer the prayer that we might hold the faith in unity 
of spirit and in the bond of peace with a clearer conscience and a better 
hope of acceptance.’ 


, On this, Mr. Shaw makes the following remarks :— 


“ This last paragraph would convey, I think, to most minds, and there- 
fore is, I presume, moant to convey, the impression that both parties are to 
a certain extent in pari delicto, and that the memorialiats did not come with 
clean hands to complain of ‘ extravagancies,’ if they sympathized with or 
tolerated a want of hearty and exact compliance with the rubric in members 
of their own school. 

“Such words, coming from a learned prelate and theologian, deserve 
careful consideration, 

‘(Tn the first place, there is some difloulty in seeing how the parties who 
presented the address could be responsible for the deviations from uniformity 
of any school of clergy, seeing that as laymen they had no part in the per- 
formance of public worship. It does not appear clear, therefore, how they 
could be liable to an argumentum ad hominem of this character, whatever 
might be its validity as addressed to clergymen. . 

“But, in the next place, it is submitted with great deference that the 
foe set forth in the memorial were not complained of quà deviations 

m uniformity, or as what the bishop calls ‘extravagancies.’ What the 
memorial charges in substance is an attempt ‘to restore ‘doctrines and 
practices deliberately rejected by the Church at the Reformation ; and the 
‘ extravagancies ’ in question are relied on as evidence of the animus of the 
parties against whom this complaint is brought. As mere departures from 


before and after. As if both proœmium end peroration were not, and would not be 
by themselves, in other audience, avowed to be parts of the Service! ‘Weare glad to 
find that, since this was written, tho Times (Oct, 16, 1868) has exposed this flagrant 
dishonesty. 3 

Y 
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rubrical exactness apart from their significance on the question of intention, 
there is nothing to ahow that the memorialite would have felt so strongly 
about them. Hence it is not easy to see the justice of drawing’s parallel 
betwean the case disclosed by the address, and any shortcomings in rubrical’ - 
exactneas merely as such. > ae ra oe ot ies 

‘The bishop, in framing the paragraph under coneideration, was no 
doubt moved by a desire’ to act, and was probably under the impression 
that he was acting in a spirit of equitable impartiality. But it may be 
allowable to express a doubt whether the requirements of such a spirit were 
altogether what his lordship seams to have supposed. For impartiality, 
evèn in its judicial sense—the impartiality of a court of law compelled to 
come to some decision on every one of the mattare brought before it—does 
not consist in treating all offences as equal, but in duly estimating the 
importance of each on its proper grounds. And if this be so even with a 
judge, it is still more the case when, as here, the question is not so much 
judicial as administrative. For the appeal was made to the bishop asa 
governor exercising the executive power of the Church ; and the point 
was, whether the cases of the two schools of theology ware 60 nearly on & 

„par that no valid distinction could be drawn between them, and that no 
steps could fairly be taken on one side without a necessity to take them. 
also on the other. ae : 

‘Now, in this point of view, it is submitted that it is not usually con- 
sidered indispensable, for the’sake of impartiality, that a government should 
decline to interfere in a pressing case because some minor evil happens not 
to have been effectually redressed. Thus, to take rather a strong instance, 
the authorities did not think it incumbent on them to inquire whether due 
punishment had been awarded to all street boys who had let off squibs on 
the Sth of November before they determined to prosecute the parties who 
fired the barrel at Olerkenwell. 

“So, again, the Attorney-General does not ask whether every hot-headed 
speaker has been strictly called to account before he takes proceedings for 
sedition or treason-felony-against men who deliberately conspire to preach 
disaffection. Ty 

“ Byen. where offences are committed against the same statute, they are 
not necessarily of equal importance. What would be thought of commis- J 
sioners of police or magistrates if they declined to enforce the Metropotitan 
Police Act against persons provoking a breach of the peace, or driving foriously 
to the danger of life; or bemg mtoxicated and riotous, on the groynd that the 
complainant happened to be guilty of having his door-mat after the 
hour of eight inthe morning, or did not sufficiently cleanse the footway 
before his house ? - an 

‘These are extreme cases, no doubt, and I deprecate the supposition that 
I mean to com Ritualista, or their opponents, to these tive classes 
of offenders. But itis by extreme cases that the soundness of a principle is 
tested, and I am ‘only using a logical right in- eo testing the principle 
before us. ; - 

‘Let it then be carefully noted that the question is, not whether any 
departure from the rubric is to be advocated and justified—a position of a 
wholly different kind—but whether, looking on the subject dispassionately 
and in a judicial temper, there is really any fair comparison to be drawn 
between the proceedings of Ritualists and the irregularities attributed to 
their opponents. Because, if not; a rigorous enforcement of the law against 
every small’ variation from it might possibly be to fall into that very 
bondage to the lettar—that vary system of inelastic uniformity—which, as 
stated at the commencement of this paper, is peculiarly distasteful to the 
spirit of our times. To enforce a stern code as the only means of dealing 
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with a powerful combination ‘is one thing; to enforce the same code to 
crush every deviation from the smallest article of it is quite another thing. 
It is not usual for a prudent government to confound the two, or to conceive 
that they cannot take the former course without first settling how far it is 
expedient to adopt the latter also. On the contrary, a sound policy deals 
at once and vigorously with what is actually dangerous, and leaves minor 
questions for subsequent settlement, or allows them to settle themselves.” 
He then goes on to shew that the sins of the Low Ohurch party are 
of the comparatively venial kind here suggested: first as being no 
innovations, but their practice now certainly for nearly a century; 
then as having no unity or system about them; being for the most 
part relaxations, adopted, as in the practice of varying the words to 
more than one communicant, from the necessity of the case,—or, as 
in that of Evening Oommunions, from the desire of offering greater 
facilities to communicanta,—and not in the interest of a peculiar 
doctrinal system. He also remarks that the conduct of the Low- 
Ohurch party in not enforcing against their opponents the rubric 
which implies the moving of the Lord’s table into the body of the 
church, stands in marked contrast to that of the Ritualists in regard 
to the “ ornament” rubrio.* 

‘“ And here it may be worth observing that Dr. Littledale, in speaking of 
the Communion Service, treats ‘the liberty of removing the Holy Table’ as 
‘now practically abrogated.’ He appears to have forgotten that his party, 
when speaking of the ‘ ornament’ rubric, have put forward in the strongest 
manner the argument that no rubric can be practically abrogated by any 
amount of disuse, and that he himself had contended against the doctrine 
that a rubric can be obsolete.” 

As we proceed, we may note as a kind of corollary to the remarks 
just quoted, that a kindred practice prevails among Ritualists with 
regard to the charge so frequently and in my opinion sô justly 
brought against them, of a want of conscientious adherence to truth 
and fairness in their interpretations and statements. They endeavour 
to meet it when brought, for instance, by one who like myself has 
made advances towards an open Ohristian recognition of Noncon- 
formista, by a “ Tu quoque” intended to be altogether demolishing. 
“ Let him,” say they, “ponder on this, when next he is disposed to 
charge dishonesty on Ritualists.”’ 

Now as to the relevancy of this retort, Mr. Shaw has well 
shewn that even those Church of England divines who have the 
highest repute as Ohurchmen used language respecting the foreign 
Reformed Church, and our own Nonconformists, precisely similar to 
that which these men now so severely stigmatize: and moreover that 

* We observe that, even while these lines were being written, Mr. Purchas, of 
Brighton, in his correspondence with his bishop, has been again using this most absurd 
argument, that because an irregularity of one kind has been tolerated, no irregularity of 
any kind ought to be set right. We may remark by the way, thet the conduct of this 
Afr. Purchas, especially in the matter of using incense after it has been declared ilegal 
is doing immense damage to his party. 
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these high authorities ranked the relative importance of our 
differences with Nonconformists and with Rome exactly as those who 
think with us would rank it now. He adduces, to prove this, words 
of Sancroft, Hall, Whitgift, Abbott, King Charles I. (in a letter 
framed by Laud himself), Field, Andrews—no mean names with 
any loyal English Ohurchman. 

So much for the merits of the retort. But as to the material of 
it, again we contend that it is not of a like kind with the fault 
charged on them. The desire to recognise as fellow-Ohristians our 
Nonoonformist brethren, does not imply, even were it carried as far 
as the wish for exchange of pulpits, any desire to depart from a 
single doctrine or disobey a single formula of the Reformed Ohurch, 
except it be perhaps oertain canons which may be said, in Dr. Little- 
dale’s language, who “taught us that word,” as “now practically 
abrogated.” No act or word of mine for example, at Cheshunt, or in 
„these pages, has ever implied any willingness to surrender a single 
article of our strictest creed, or to modify one tittle of reverence for 
the holy Sacraments, or of belief in their effioaey. I have joined 
others in publicly deprecating any revision or emasculation of our 
Liturgies and offices: having ever accepted, and hoping to accept to 
the end, the whole Ohurch system, which I find in closest accord 
with Holy Scripture. What I have done, and what I shall continue 
to do, cannot I believe be shewn to be otherwise than consistent with 
` the spirit of the Prayer-Book, nor other than a legitimate carrying 
out of the mind of the Reformed Church of England.’ It is irksome 
to speak thus in the first person; but the retort so abundantly made 
has compelled me. I drop it gladly, and I submit that no such 
avowal’is made, nor can be made, by the Ritualista. They are noto- © 
Tioualy and confeseedly disloyal to our Church, and her. system, and 
her offices. In order to overthrow these and bring in modern 
Roman doctrine, they innovate, and wrest words, and distort facta, 
and offer the examples which I have stigmatized and cannot help 
stigmatizing as examples of dishonesty of thought and practice. 

Mr. Shaw devotes several pages, to which we must refer our 
readers, to shewing that “the aim of this powerful combination is 
nothing leas than the overthrowing of the Reforthation settlement.” 
To any one who has studied the writings of the Ritualist, the proof was 
hardly needed ; but we must not forget that this is a matter in which 
the most inexcusable ignorance or remigsness prevails. The charge is * 
continually supposed to be an unjust one—is said to be groundlessly 
brought, &o. Wo suppose this will hardly be often said again-after 
such damning proofs as are adduced by Mr. Shaw. 

The conclusion of his essay is too important not to be quoted :— 


“í Meny persons appear in every argument to start with the E 
that tho Chureli of England lioe midway ‘betwoen Prolestantiem and the 
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Church of Rome; nota few that she lies nearer to the latter than to the 
former. No pais, therefore, seemed misspent in order to shew that she is her- 
self a Reformed Church, having decided sympathies with what is Protestant, 
and desided antipathies towards what is distinctively Romish. Wherever 
this is not clearly laid down, a petitio principii is admitted at starting, which 
is sure to reappear fatally at tho later stages of every discussion. But, 
when distinctly seen, it enable us to judge without diffculty of such 
questions as have been under consideration in this paper. 

“ The fact is that during a long series of years—partly owing to the penal 
statutes, partly to the imputation of political disaffection under which the 
professors of the Romish faith were supposed to labour—Romanism was 
almost unheard of amongst us. Dissent was the only antagonist in presence, 
and dissent came to be treated as the only antagonist in existance. Hence 
a sort of maxim sprang up which seemed to do well enough for all practical 
purposes, that a man’s “ good Churchmanship” was to be measured by his 
antipathy to Puritanism. By degrees what was a rule of every-day life, 
became admitted as an axiom of theology. It seems really to have been 
supposed that the one mission of the Church of England was to denomnee 
ultra-Protestantiam. It is perfectly astonishing how far and how deeply 
this misconception has spread. But it cannot be examined without its 
fallacy being seen. ‘A fond thing vainly invented;’ ‘a thing plainly 
repugnant to the Word of God;’ a thing ‘repugnant to the plain words of 
Beripture,’ and that ‘ overthroweth tho nature of a sacrament, and hath 

ivan occasion to many superstitions ;’ ‘blasphemous fables and dangerous 

ceita '—such is the strong language in which tenets of the Ohurch of 
Rome are spoken of by the Church of England. And language like this can 
neither be passed over nor explained away. It gives us the measure of the 
vast gulf which lies betwoen the Romish system and the dootrines of the 
Reformation. 

“To sum up, then, the results of a long and necessarily discursive argu- 
ment, it is submitied— 

“ That if a National Church is to have any rules at all for the perform- 
ance of divine service, there must be some occasions on which it is proper 
to appeal to them. 

“That if such occasions can ever arise, it must bo when alterations aro 
introduced of no slight magnitude in themselves, but deriving additional 
and peculiar importance from the fact that they are introduced on 
and with the greatest persistency—introduced by a powerful combination 
bent on carrying them through—and introduced with a distinct design of 
restoring doctrines and principles which the Church and nation long ago 
disowned and repudiated, and have ever since regarded with peculiar dislike 
and alarm. 

“That at such a crisis it is no sufflcient objection against our a i 
to such rules of the Ohureh as bear upon the question; that certam other 
departures from the letter of her tions exist in other quarters, inas- 
much as such departures are not novel, nor systematic, and do not tend in 
that direction to which the Ohurch of England has always looked with the 
greatest apprehension. 

“ It must be distinctly understood that it is not intended in this place to 
offer any opinion as to either of the disputed quostions— 

“ Whether any departure from the Rubris can in prinsiple be defensible— 

«Whether every departure ought to be, and can be, restramed in practise 
by authority without a minute and vexatious uniformity. 

“Tt is simply intended to protest against the supposition that there is- 
any—the least—obligation to enter on these collateral and vexed questions 
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when we are concerned with the great issue of the maintenance of our publio 
-worship against those who would ‘ obliterate all traces of the Reformation.’ 

uf ‘ Anglicans,’ says a writer in “ The Church and the’ World,” 1866, 
p. 212, ‘are reproached by Protestants with their resemblance to Romans. 
They say a stranger entering into a church where Ritual is carefully attended 
to, might easily mistake it fora Roman service. Of course he might: the 

whole purpose of the great revival has been to eliminate the dreary Pro- 
tostantiam of the Hanoverian period, and restore. the glory of Catholic worship. 
Our churches are restored after the medieval pattern, and our Ritual must 
accord with the Catholis standard.’ ' 

‘It comes, then, to this :—When a clergyman isi go conducting 
‘the worship of his church as to render it indistinguishable from that of Rome, 
is it imposeible`to put a stop to such a state of things because his neighhour 
in the next parish does not read the prayer for the Church Militant every 
Sunday ? 

‘Are we bound to treat it as an open question whether the English 
Reformation was or was not ‘an unmitigated disaster,’* until we are pre- 
pared to say whether a minister ought to be prosecuted if, in the adminis- 
tration of the Bacramant, he says the words to more than one communicant 
, ab a time? x 

«Tt has been a favourite image with many minds to conoaive of the Church 
of England as of a body kept at rest by the mutual counteraction of the polar 
forces of High and Low Church. Indeed, it seems to have been often regarded 
as the highest effort of Episcopal statesmanship to play off these forces against 
each ‘other, and thus to maintain an equipoise. There is, therefore, some 
danger leet Ritualism should be regarded as merely a harmless intensification | 
of one of these forces, and treated ascordingly. I venture to submit that 
it is something of a wholly distinct and far leas innocent kind ; that itis a 
force differing essentially in its direction and character; a disturbing force, 
‘which, so long as the position of the Church is determined by the conditions 
lasid down at the Reformation, no system of ecclesiastical dynamics will ever 
prevent from being sybverstye of equilibrium. I speak, of course, of Ritualiam 
as a system. It would be most unfair to set down all as Ritualists upon 
whom popular misapprehension or their own want of caution hag fixed the 

ria AnA And even among those who glory in the title of Ritualista we ought 
anteerecdl to recognise the’ zeal and devotion which are so often to be 
geen. Bat then those qualities are to bo found ia tho Ghui of Puma Beeli, 
and their presence, therefore, is in no wise incompatible with the holding of 
Boman doctrine on the part of those who exhibit them. The point at issue 
is not the virtues of individuals, but the tendencies of systems. Private . 
baad of piety and charity may be most fully acknowledged, but they do not 

affect the great estion before us, which is nothing less than whether the 
future of the aon ee a 


on Reformation, or by the genius of Rome.” 


i 1. ; aa 
The second essay is by Archdeacon Lord Arthur Hervey, “On.the 
Increase of the Episcopate of the Ohurch of England.” Its shortness 
is out of all proportion to its importance as urging (not now for 
- * Churek Tuns, Maroh 14,1868. 
$ At tho aime mo T cortainly think tho day has arrived whgn all who really stand 
wall-afected to the principles of the Reformation, owe it to themselyes and to, the 
a a te neem ey ot cal mine (Mr. Shae’ s 
. Nete.) j 
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the first time) a simple and practicable solution of the great 
episcopal difficulty of the Church. 

We are not given to magnify office for office sake: nor for reasons 
merely archwological would we insist on a multiplication of bishops. 
But if we were called upon to say what portion of the present 
arrangements of the Church of England most hinders hor efficiency, 
we should at once say, her episcopal system. Were we standing 
afar off, and contemplating this Ohurch as subject for history, what 
could be for her more condemning facts than these,—that the 
highest office of guiding and preserving her clergy is everywhere so 
distributed that those who hold it cannot by any amount of exertion 
fulfil its duties ;—that, coincidently with this excess of duty over 
human strength, those highest posts are liable to be filled, and at any 
given time many of them are filled, by helpless invalids, or by aged 
men long past work, and yet with no help whatever provided for 
them; so that most dioceses are ungoverned, and the highest 
ordinances of the Ohurch unadministered, except by. casual and 
irregular deputies ;—that, turning to another side of the picture, 
every exercise of discipline by any one of these Bishops’ is a direct 
fine of large amount inflicted on his personal moans, and thus a 
premium is held out in every case for the non-exercise of discipline 
over the clergy P 

This latter evil is, we are aware, not touched on in Lord Arthur 
Hervey’s essay; but the cure of thé others is simply, and as it 
appears to us, effectively provided. We have already an order of 
men, second only to the Bishops, whose duty it is to assist and sub- 
serve them in all things not pertaining to strictly episcopal acts. Why 
should not these men, the archdeacons, receive episcopal orders, 
and thus become chor-Episcopi, & yupg trurxdrov, Vice-bishops? No 
existing arrangement would thereby be disturbed—all diocesan 
sub-ordination would be preserved; these men would act only under 
special commission from the Bishop in every case. We do not see 
what can be said against so simple and practicable a remedy for tho 
enormous present evils. The multiplication of Dioceses would be an 
evil: it would thus be avoided. But any such arrangement has as 
yet been prevented, let us not blink the matter, by the fact of the 
order of Bishop in our land meaning a temporal prince as well asa 
spiritual pastor. We are not far I believe from the removal of this 
hindrance to the Church’s usefulness ; and with it a number of other 
evils will vanish together. It is the earthly pride of the Church of 
England, which has after all been the real obstacle to the remedy 
of the present disgraceful inadequacy of her Episcopate. A general 
appeal to the State on the part of Churchmen, headed by their 
spiritual Fathers themselves, to relieve the Bishops of their Parlia- 
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mentary duties, would be the grandest thing that Christendom has 
seen for many an age. Many of us think that if the result come not 
in the way of godly seal, it will come im another way, and from 
another quarter, ere long. 


OL 

Professor Payne Smith gives us a masterly essay on “The Powers 
and Duties of the Priesthood.” It is refreshing, after all the fictions 
prevalent on this subject, to see the Christian ministry vindicated in 
its true and primitive acceptation We almost wonder into what 
new region we have wandered in these days, when we read senti- 
ments, stigmatized by our sacerdotalists as irreverent and subversive 
of the priestly honour and office, tersely and powerfully stated in the 
nervous style pf the Oxford Divinity Professor. Wo cannot deny 
our readers some specimens both of his teaching and of his style :— 


“ For three ednturiea the Agape and the Lord’s Supper were never separated. 
In the catacombs of Rome—one of our most trustworthy witnesses to the 
customs of primitive times—the Agape is constantly depicted, the Lord's 
Supper once, only, if the work of Armghi may be trusted, and then dubiously 
in a symbolical way. In a.o. 880 the council of Gangra anathematized 
every one who treated the Agape with disrespect; and yet in that very 
century the ‘love-meal,’ the representative of the supper at which our 
Lord insiituted the Holy Eucharist, was abolished. We still call it the 
Lord’s Supper, and yet the supper, after existing for four centuries, hgs for 
fourteen centuries been discontinued. In St. Augustine's time it was still 
usual on Maunday Thursday to have a common meal in the church, and 
then to partake of the sacrament in remembrance of the practice of primitive 
times. Upon what principle was this enormous change made? We grant 
that it was in obedience to that cardinal rule given by St. Paul in 1 Cor. 
xjv. 40, and based by him upon the very nature of God. ib. 88. But though 
the Agape was thus rightly abolished, what utter unreason is it to speak 
of an evening commiunion, celebrated decently and in order, as a ‘ sacrilege,’ 

‘Bluebook of Rit. Com,’ @ 2904), because people would have had their 
inner, and drunk wine or beer before it? (ib. 2005.) Is the poor man’s 
beer sinful because it is cheap ? or was it as a fact the meal that St. Paul 
condemned? Most certainly not. It was the noise and disorder of certain 
of the communicants. Were all Christians for three centuries guilty of 
sacrilege? Was St. Augustine guilty of sacrilege overy Maunday Thursday ? 
Dare any one assert that our Lord instituted the Holy Sacrament in a 
manner which is now sacrilege? It is a miserable superstition which makes 
Christ's gifts depend upon the accidents of the body. Let everything be 
done reverently, and for edification; but our Church teaches us that our 
edification is a spiritual process : ‘the Body and Blood of Ohrist are verily , 
and indeed takan and seed: by the faithful in the Lord’s Supper.’ But 
we have those among us now whose whole and mode of thought 
about the Lord’s Supper is materialistic, and of whom we may well aak, 
‘How turn ye again to the weak and beggarly elements, whereunto ye 
desire again to be in bondage ?' ~ 

«Rll no one, we suppose, would wish to restore the meal before the 
Communion, though it was so instituted by our Lord, and practised in 


primitive times. As go instituted and practised, it must be right in itself, 
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and was even the fittest mode of partaking of the Lord’s Supper in those 
deys. But other modes may be more fitting now; and the early morning 
communion is of all most grateful, most ing, and full of heavenly 
calm. But we must not on this account limit the freedom of the Ohurch. 
The example of our Lord and the custom of the early Church are a sufficient 
justification of evening communions, wheresoever any portion of the people 
are practically debarred from participating in the benefits of this Holy 
Sacrament by ita being celebrated in the morning only. 

« There is sortptural warrant, therefore, for the existence of a ministry 
entirely devoted to sacred duties, warrant algo for its consisting of various 
orders; express command for its maintenance, and ample means provided. 
We have also asserted that it supplies certain needs of the Church. What 
are these? In other words, what are the duties of the Christian ministry ? 

“ Our Church teaches us that they are twofold. The first to preach the 
pare Word of God, the second to administer the sacraments duly according 
to Ohrist’s ordinance. (Art. XIX.) What says Holy Scripture? What 
is the testimony of primitive antiquity as to these things? ‘The appeal to 
these ‘old ways’ is the more necessary now because preaching the Gospel 
is not at present in fashion. Clergymen who attach importance to it are 
treated as beings supremely ridiculous, who hed their little day a few years 
ago, but are now entirely gone by. But when we turn from the sacerdotal 
literature, which now issues from the press in floods, to St. Paul's Epistles, 
we find a very different state of thought prevailing. ‘Christ sent me not 
to baptize, but to preach the Gospel.’ ft Oor. 1. 17.) ‘We preach the 
Word of Faith.’ (Rom. x. 8.) ‘We preach Christ crucified.’ (1 Oor. 
i. 28.) His leading idea, the one duty he recognised, was preaching; nay, 
in go doing he did but follow a higher example. ‘Jesus wont about all 
Galles, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom.’ (Matt. iv. 28.) The risen Saviqur evan declared that the one 
object of all revelation was ‘that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached.’ (Luke xxiv. 47.) And when we come to express commands 
it is still the same, ‘A bishop must be apt to teach.’ (1 Tim. iii. 2.) 
Teaching in every possible way is the highest duty of the ministry, and the 
vardict of primitive times entirely agrees in this with the Word of God. 

“ Thus Oyprian, the very model of a bishop, says— the bishop must not 
only teach, but also learn, because he teaches the better who daily grows 
and profits by learning better things.’ The one idea in Obrysostom’s 
treatise on the Priesthood is that every one called to the office must be 
eloquent as well as versed in the Scriptures, that he may be able to preach 
and teach the truth, and refute heresies. It would be superfluous, however, 
to bring numerous quotations in proof of what no one can deny, and I shall 
therefore adduce but one more testimony: Bt. Ambrose excuses himself for 
writing a treatise on morals, by saying, ‘We cannot escape the duty of 
teaching, because this is an obligation imposed upon us by our ordination.’ 
It would indeed be a great mistake to suppose that our pulpit ministrations 
exhaust our office of teaching: far from it. But it is one of our most 
powerful means of usefulness, and we as clergy of the Church of England 
are untrue to our Church if we regard it as our secondary duty, and not es 
our first. For when we were ordained, the Bishop put—not a mass book, 
but—a Bible into the hand of every one, and said, ‘Take thou authority 
to preach the Word of God, and to minister the Holy Sacraments.’ ‘The 
preaching God’s Word is put first, the administration of the sacraments, 
as in Article XIX., is the second duty of the priesthood.” 


We rejoice to be able to record the testimony af Professor Payne ` 
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Smith on another great and vital question, despised and put aside in: 
our day by both parties in the Church alike. ee said’ this 
in his taxt :— A 


“ Rome then, at Trent, took & new paon, She “definitely ae 
affirmed certain doctrines, hich bok octrines are contrary to Holy Scripture, 
unknown to the primitive Church, and distinctly modern: doctrines’ of 
which the origin and growth can be plainly traced in the history of the 
Ohureh. She has not kept the faith committed to her ga tor nor proved 
herself a trustworthy.pillar and firm pedestal of Christian doctrine. And 
in nothing is this change in her position more apparent than in her 

as regards the priesthood. It is absolutely novel, and unknown to the 
fathers of the Ohurch: not indeed destitute of some little show of support 
in passages of Scripture literally misunderstood, but entirely contrary to 
‘he senge given them in the first thousand years of the Church's history.” 


To which he appends the following'note :— 


“I do not think that the Chureh of Rome has ever decreed any dosizine 
without some slight show of Seriptural authority. No more in 
work probably could-be- written than one which would trace. how the 
mistranslations of the Vulgate dually led on to the doctrinal errors finally 
authorized at the Council of Trent. It is only fair to add that she has 
a miserable instrument in the Latin language, so singularly unfit for the 
exact representation of any religious or philosophic idea. But the true 
sense of Holy Scripture is not what a translation of it may please to ae, 
but what it means in the original language ; and for attaining to this-w 
need every possible help, and especially the evidence of those who tived 
nearest to apostolic times. But in view of the corruption of doctrine 
which has manifestly been the result of the mistranslations of the Vulgate, 
I cannot but regret that acknowledged mistranalations in our authorized 
version, infinitely superior as it is to the Vulgate, should still be set before 
' the people as the true word of God. ‘The time probably has not arrived 
for a new translation, but at least the more obvious errors might be cor- 
rected by authority in the margin, and the clergy authorized to read them 
“in the publio services of the church. At present many of the marginal 

notes, especially in the Old Testament, are even less correct than the 
text.” BS 


He then comes to the position held by the Church of Rome with 
regard to the powers of the priesthood. It consists in two particulars: 
first, it can reproduce and offer the Sacrifice of Ohrist ; secondly, it 
can remit sins. As to the first of these, she grounds it on views of 
the Death of Ohrist which are entirely of recent origin: vis., that the 
sacrifice of the mass is a perpetual immolation of the Body of, Ohrist ; 
so entirely the samo as the saorifica on the cross, that she denies to it 
the title of a sacrament: it is no sign, but a reality. 

“ But if thus there be a very sacrifice so must there be a very priest, 
not in a sacramental, or metaphorical, or spiritual sense; but in a sense 
for which we have no word in Engliah ; -in the sense of an immolator 
or sacrificing priest. . The word priest is derived from presbyter by the 
elision of the middle syllable. _We still speak of Prester, that is Presbyter 


John; and in French the name is still prestre. or pétre. In the fifth 
century the African Church forbad the use of the Greek word which 
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signifies a eacrificing-priest. But this does not suit the modern theory of 
Rome. She asserts that the mass is a literal sacrifice, and therefore the 


celebrant is not presbyter but sacerdos.” 
This portion of the subject is summed up in the following powerful 


passage :— 

“ This doctrine lies at the very root of the present views of the Church 
of Rome respecting the priesthood. It is a doctrine which has grown out 
of that dramatizing of the events of our Lord’s life, which while it may 
act as a temporary spur to excitement, really degrades religious ideas by 
removing them from the realm of thought to that of sense. In Romanist 
countries this appeal to the senses meets one everywhere: nothing so 
sacred but it is set out with mimio scenic effects; the mother of our 
Lord becomes a dressed-out doll, at Ohristmas there are cradles and bam- 
binos, in Passion Week an acting of our Lord's death and burial. No 
doubt these sensuous representations often do powerfully affect the feelings, 
but there can be as little doubt that thoy painfully degrade mysteries too 
sublime and holy for this coarse and materialistic handling. 

“My point, however, now is not to show the miserable results which 
follow upon this materializing of our Lord's most real but spiritual pre- 
sence; I am only concerned with its effect upon the Romish theory of 
the priesthood. It has led to an entirely new view, namely, that priests 
are invested with certain magical powers. By the use of our Lord’s words 
of institution they can cause God to be corporeally and locally present in 
the folness of that human nature which He assumed for our salvation. 
Their human hands break in pieces the very body of God, and pour out 
his blood. It is not the last supper which they celebrate, at which Christ 
being present in the body, gave not his body, but bread and wine as the 
signe or sacraments of his body; it is not this, but Calvary; the very 
crucifixion, with all its dread realities, which the Romish priest is supposed 
to reproduce-and re-enact. : 

‘(He works as often as he chooses a dread miracle, at which the sun 
ought once again to shroud itself in darkness and the earth to quake. 
And this miracle he works not by any intrinsic fitness for his office; not 
by any moral quality, or intellectual gift, or spiritual endowment, but by 
something absolutely external to himself. (Cat. ii. iv. 66.) The one sole 
qualification is his ordination. The bishop by the laying on of his hands 
confers this tremendous power. Such a power could come only from 
Christ himself, and so the Church of Rome holds that Christ gave it to the 
Apostles, and that they have handed it down in direct succession to the 
bishops in the present day. And thus in the Chureh of Rome the Apostolic 
Succession is a mighty reality as well as an absolute nocessity. It gives 
the priest the power of offermg the sacrifice of the croas, not in a sacra- 
mental, or mystical, or spiritual sense, but literally and corporeally. Well 
may the Chureh of Rome say, ‘omnia ab ordinis sacramento pendere.’ 
(Oat. ii., vii. 1.) But this claim has another side. Unless Christ bestowed 
the gift, unless the Apostles handed it on, it is not possessed. Did Ohrist 
bestow it? Did the Apostles confer it upon others? Did Barnabas, did 
even Paul, possess it, ordained not by Apostles, but by certain prophets 
and laymen teachers at Antioch? And since the time of the Apostles, if in 
the multitudinous accidents which during eighteen centuries have befallen, 
there be any broken link anywhere in the chain, the theurgic power is gone. 
It is no rational service (Rom. xii. 1); its powers are not epiritnal or moral, 
and therefore there can be no appeal to God’s general mercies, whereby 
canoniste have held that compensation may be made for any error in the 
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outward form of Christian rites. Nor, again, is this reproduction of Christ's 
death essential to the forgiveness of sins. The teaching of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is express upon ‘this point, that the merits of Christ's sacrifice 
offered once for all are a sufficient satisfaction for the sins of all mankind. 
This great miracle is performed not only without any moral necessity, but 
without serving for any spiritual end. 

“ Taking into account not merely the difficulties of maintaining the suc- 
cession unbroken, but also the numberless other impediments in the way of 

a valid performance of the mass, no Romanist can be sure when once in the 
Joar (Ont. ii., iv. 57) he is grudgingly admitted to half the sacrament—to 

of the bread only—that it is to him that objective reality which 
Oburch teaches him to expect.” 

Next the Professor treata of the second divine power claimed by 
Rome for her priesthood, that of forgiving sins. He shews how 
different even her authorized teaching is on this point, strong as it is, 
from that wild teaching which ahe permits her clergy to use in 
popular manuals. According to the former, the priest wields only 
authority delegated by God, and that only through the medium of ' 
the sacraments: and after all, priesta and sacraments are but instru- 
ments whereby Ohrist, the author and giver of salvation, works in us 
the remission of sins and justification. But in the latter, we find the 
priest boldly seating himself upon Ohrist’s throne of judgment, and 
acknowledging no limits to his power and no laws prescribed for his 
‘guidance. The confusion between the remission of Ohurch cansures 
and that of the punishment of sins here and hereafter has been made 
only in comparatively modern times. The fitst decree, that confession 
to a priest was necessary for the remiasion of mortal sin, waa not 
made till the Lateran Council in the thirteenth century, and with it 
came in the indicative form of absolution, “ I absolve thee.” Up to 
that time the form had been precative only; and Professor Payne 
Smith regrets that the modern and, as he views it, heretical form has 
ever been allowed to creep into our office for the Visitation of the 
Bick. 

‘(Tn cage of a revision of our services, we should be indeed gainers, by 
having the ancient absolution restored to its place, and the thirteenth 
century novelty—a [mere interpolation’ in the service manual, and which 
Dr. Newman in his ‘Apol AP oa 171, note), implies -to be contrary to 
the word of God—abandon 

We wish we could conduct our one through the latter portion 
of the essay, in which the professor lays out the consequences of this 
priestly theory of modern Rome; its utter degradation of the clergy ; 
its isolation of them from the laity and from life, and delivering 
them as an easy prey to the centalizing despotism of the Papacy, so 
that any priest who is not the ready agent of his superior, is instantly 
stripped of his preferment, and also of his means of living; for the 
very theory which has issued in putting him at the mercy of a 
despotic master, has pronounced his orders indelible, so that all other 
means of living are closed to him. 
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The same modern Ohurch holds that the power and right of 
decreeing doctrine belongs to the clergy alone. 

“Starting with the great fact that it is their duty to teach, the olergy 
even at a comparatively early age showed great jealousy of the laity taking 
any part in their councils. And now it seems as if in the Church of Rome, 
they too are themselves about to be the subjects of a new usurpation. The 
ultramontanism of the present day, in its eagerness to push to extremes 
every new position taken up at Trent, and to destroy everything primitive, 
is fast arriving at the conclusion, that the Pope solely and alone can decree 
new doctrines. With us all new doctrines are false doctrines. Our appeal 
is ever made to the Holy Scriptures, and in our exposition of them we give 
the foremost place to the writings of the ‘old Fathers.’ Naturally in all 
theological discussion the clergy will with authority. For they have 
devoted themselves to the reading of Holy Seripture, and the study of 
theology, and unless they are false to their ordination vows, their learning, 
and the gravity of their lives, will have earned for them the right to 
with that weight which knowledge and uprightness give. But im early times 
there were many checks upon the undue preponderance of the clerical element 
in settling the faith. For first of all the bishops were chosen by popular 
election, and leading laymen like Ambrose were even compelled by the 
popular voice to assume the episcopate. Tho laity also were allowed to 
preach (Eus. ‘Ecel. Hist., vi. 19), and the lay school at Alexandrie even 
exercised a leading influence in the formation of Ohristian doctrine. In 
qoumenical councils the emperors interfered in a way which would greatly 
alarm churchmen, if it were attempted now by the Sovereign as Head of the 
Church. The sensible compromise made at Chalcedon was chiefly due to 
the wisdom and influence of Marcian, as was the settlement effected at the 
first council of Constantinople to Theodosius. But even as regards general 
councils, canonists have ever held that the validity of their decrees is due 
not to the votes of the bishops assembled in them, but to the subsequent 
reception of them by the whole Church. : 

«There can indeed be but little doubt that the despotic government of 
tho emperors has inflicted a lasting injury upon the Church in the way of 
her common acting. Bo governed are we by precedent that we scarcely 
permit ourselves to inquire whether the way of olden times was the best 
way, or whether it wad due merely to accidental causes. Certainly the 
effect of the Roman despotism was that the emperor crushed the rights of 
all the rest of the laity by concentrating them in himself. In accordance 
then with imperial precedents, it has been usual to summon princes to 
general councila—not to the absolute exclusion of the rest of the laity, for 
certain high functionaries, chancellors and jurists, have usually taken part 
in them—yet so as virtually to leave all real power in the hands of Monarchs 
and Bishops. In the decree just issued by the Popo for the assembling of 
a new general council all mention of sovereigns is omitted as a new step 
towards the consummation of the Papal autocracy. As usual Holy Scripture 
corrects the narrow tendencies of later times. ‘Tho first council held at 
Jerusalem met upon a broader basis. ‘All the multitude’ was present; 
the form of the decision was, ‘It pleased the apostles and elders with the 
whole Chureh:’ and the letters containing the dearee ran in the namo of, 
‘the apostles and elders and brethren.’ (Acts xv.) It is to be hoped that 
if diocesan synods are revived this point will not be forgotten. The laity 
form an integral portion of the Church ; and whatever power and authority 
is possessed by the bishops and clergy comes to them from the will of the 
whole Church, which, as we have seen, even ordained Paul and Barnabas 
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to the Apostolate. On this account the presence and assent of the laity 
was held to be necessary in the election and appointment of bishops, priests, 
and deacons, as Oyprian (Ep. iv.) shows at length from Holy Scripture. 
And so now if synods are to be of any real use, the whole Church must 
speak in tham. There must be a fair representation both of the clergy of 
every degree, and also of the laity. Common action would then cement the 
Church together, and the decisions of an assembly where all classes and 
orders were adequately represented would tend powerfully to abate our | 
present dissensions and bind us together in peace.” 


But such synods might not bring in any new doctrine. “The 
Oburch must teach what its Master taught, and that only.” And 
“in interpreting the Scripture, we claim for the clergy no higher 
authority than that to which their learning and habits of study 
entitle them.” And excellent advice is given as to the limits of 
such interpretation :— F 


‘Tt is indeed the duty of the clergy to teach, and to discharge this duty 
conscientiously they must earnestly study both God's Holy Word and what- 
over may help to the knowledge of the same. As honest men, too, they 
are bound to teach in accordance with the articles and formularies of the 
Church, having first satisfied their minds that they are sufficiently in accord- 
ance with the Bible for them to be able to give them a general but h 
acosptence. If thoy cannot do this they ought to cease teaching, and if 
their convictions are definite enough, they ought to join that communion 
with whose authorized teaching they agree. If their convictions are. 
unsettled, let them abide where they are, and do their beat by prayer, and 
the reading of the Scriptures, and the use of every possible means of 
instruction, to arrive at more settled views of God’s truth; but, let them 
not teach. If, however, any feel the hearty conviction that our Church 
combines, more thoroughly than any other, evangelical truth with apostolical 
order, and that thay therefore can conscientioualy hold the office of presbyter 
within her pale, then the duty is incumbent upon them of making them- 
selves as fit aa possible for their high office. When first admitted to hol 
orders much knowledge cannot possibly have been sequired by them, and if 
they make no effort to add to their scanty stock ; if their reading be that 
only of serials, and newspapers, and the trash of a lending library; if, in' 
short, regular study form no part of their daily preparation, and God's 
revealed Word be a sealed book to them exoept so far as they can approach 
it by the help of an interpreter in the shape of a translation, however ex- 
collant that translation be, they will grow daily more unfit for the discharge 
of the most important of their duties, and thoy and their people alike will 
be the prey of the current fallacies and absurdities of the hour. 

“By the right use however of the means added to real and fervent piety, 
and the aid of God’s Holy Spirit in answer to prayer, they will become fit 
to-teach, and the laity will gladly be taught by those qualified for the office. 
But the truth is equally oper to the layman. It is not an attribute attached 
to an office, or given by any outward rite. Ever it is the reward of loving 
and earnest search. A Papal brief, or encyelical, can give no assurance 
thet its propositions are true, and if they are arrived at by the'same sort of 
process as that which the fanatic uses; they will be just as -fanatical and - 
untrue.” i i ; 


The following portion of the Professor's conclusion ia admirable:— 
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“In the view of Rome the Church is a divine institution in which the 
clergy hold an exclusive place and separate privileges, not for the good of 
others, but by absolute right. Its lay members must yield their judgments, 
their wills, and their consciences to certain men, not because they aro 
morally fit to guide them, but because they have been admitted by an 
external rite to a particular office. They must believe what the priest 
teaches them, even though they cannot find proof of it in the Scriptures : 
they must confess their sins unto him, or they cannot be forgiven; and 
though they may habitually neglect the Holy Communion—for they are 
required to partake of it but once a year—yot all their prayers, and praise, 
and adoration, are acceptable only because of that incessant reproduction of 
Christ’s sacrifice which the priest alone oan effect for them. 

“ Really this view degrades the priesthood: and go does every aspect of 
it which exalts ita ministerial at the expense of its moral functions. We 
believe that the work of Christ was not imperfect, and that what is still 
necessary is that each one should apprehend Christ by that living faith, 
which will compel him to labour earnestly to make his election sure by 
yielding himself to the sanctifying influences of the Holy Ghost. With us 
the priesthood of the heart is not merely acknowledged in words as by the 
Church of Rome, but is held as a central truth, ensuring to each penitent 
soul the right of access to the Saviour without the intervention of any earthly 
mediator. But men still require to be brought near unto Obrist, and it is 
the duty of the clergy to teach them what Christ has done for them, to urge 
them to accept Him as their Redeemer, and to press home to their con- 
sciences every motive that can move them to repentance, to faith, and to 
prayer. But their duties do not end here. For there is also tho o 
gation of the faithful, and they are its ministers, its servants, to celebrato 
the rites of its publio worship, and in private to labour earnestly that they 
may all attain to the fulness of the stature of Christ. It may indeed bo 
gratifying to human vanity to be vested in rich attire, and to suppose oneself 
marked off from the masa of mankind for the purpose of performing an act 
indispensable for their salvation, but the real honour of the priesthood lies 
in its pastoral duties, and these are best performed in the spirit of love, 
with all lowliness, and meekness, and long-suffering. (Eph. iv. 2.) It is 
these spiritual qualifications which give value to the priest's external call 
to the ministry. If he possess no moral fitness for his office, howovor 
valid may be his ordination, he is none of Christ's workmen, nor will his 
work endure.” ; 


We have quoted largely from this essay, being convinced of its 
great importance as a simple, manly, and fair statement of the 
question respecting the Christian priesthood now at issue between 
ourselves and the Ritualists. It seams to us to prove to the intel- 
ligent ordinary reader, more clearly than anything we remember to 
have seen, that any approach to the theory of a sacrificing, sin- 
forgiving, dootrine-prescribing priest, is impoasiblé in the Reformed 
Ohurch of England. Those who desiderate such a theory must go to 
Rome for it, or must Romanize their own Ohurch. At present, 
wanting honesty or courage to do the first, they are trying to do the 
other. They have proceeded insidiously as long as it was not safe to 
proceed openly. Having succeeded in getting a certain following, 
they are now throwing off the mask. And we are exceedingly 
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obliged to the Oxford Professor of Divinity for having given to plain 
Englishmen so clear and convincing a test of their conduct as is 
furnished by this easay. 

: ry. l 

The next essay, by Mr. Grant, late Inspector of Schools, concerns 
a subject which has been frequently treated in these columns, and 
the discussion of which forms a portion of our present number. For 
that reason we shall here say but little on the subject itself. But we 
cannot refrain from expressing our pleasure at having made some 

_ contribution, by the publication of Professor Plumptre’s paper, 
towards the redressing of what we cannot but regard, whose sosver. 
fault it may have been, as nothing less than a flagrant wrong. It was 
the bounden duty of those who conducted the business of the Dublin 
Congress to have made themselves acquainted with the precedents of 
former Congresses, and not to have been the victims, at a moment’s 
notice, of an inaccurate statement on this matter. The prompters 
of the unhappy decision by which Mr. Plumptre’s paper was quashed. 
have only themselves to blame, if they are subjected to unworthy 
suspicions, arising from the presumed. contents of the paper as affect-- 
ing their own positions or the matter in debate. 

Mr. Grant’s cssay is written, as we all know, from the vantage- 
ground of much experience as a Government School Inspector, and 
also from the position of an earnest advocate of denominational 
religious education, as distinguished from general, rate-sustained, 
and therefore secular schools. He attributes the present new-born 
furor for rem, quoctinque modo— technical education” at any cost 
—partly to a dread of the masses now newly, invested with the 
‘suffrage, partly to the reports by which it appeared that English 
industry, as tried against that of other nations at Paris in 1867, was 
fast falling into the lowest place. He warmly, and justly, combats 
the wording of some of these reports as distinctly untrue, e.g., the 
assertion in the report of a Mr. Randall, a china painter, that “ the 
present system being in the hands of the clergy, and under inspec- 
tion by men drafted from them, is used rather as a proselytising 
scheme, rather than an engine for, fitting children for their future 
duties in life. They are crammed with catechiams, Jewish pedigrees; 
with things pertaining to the past, which have no relation whatever 
to their future modes and pursuits of life.” 

Mr. Grant truly remarks :— 

‘The falsity of this: assertion is only matched by its ingratitude. The 
bigotry, as it is called, of the clergy, that is, their desire to promote the 
religious oducation of their flocks, has been, in truth, the mainspring of the 
existing It is this which has made them carry on schools through 

evil report and good report, in spite of diffloulties and obstructions, supply- 
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ing much beyond their due proportion of the cost.* But for them there 
would not be one-tenth of the Ohurch schools which now exist, and, if they 
withdrew their labour and their money, doubtless a large proportion of 
them would presently collapse. Yet after this we aro told that clerical 
bigotry is the obstacle to progress. What have the complainers been 
doing themselves all this time? ‘Where is the work they have done for 
education? Where aro the sacrifices they have made? They have 
allowed the existing system to grow up, mainly by the oxertions of the 
clergy, without helping it, without even accertaining what has been done; 
and now they want to take it out of the hands which have made it what it 
is; not that they may work it themselyes—that they have no idea of doing 
—but that they may have the control of it without any exertion of their 
own. „À truly modest and generous proposition! In claiming their due 
for the clergy, I have no wish to exaggerate. When I say that they have 
often had to work without due assistance from the laity, I do not deny 
that this has been sometimes their own fault; that they have been in some 
cases too anxious to have everything done in their own way, and haye 
been too jealous of lay interference. But, at the same time, I am folly 
convinced that the reason tho laity did not help was generally that they 
were indifferent about education, or hostile to it. They were in a great 
many instances afraid of over-teaching the working classes, and spoiling 
them for servants and labourers. And in scarcely any caso that I remem- 
ber was the want of support by the laity due to any proselytiam attempted 
by the clergy. That the clergy in most cases made religious instruction 
paramount, J am quite ing to allow. If this be bigotry, I plead guilty 
to it in their name. It is for tho sake of religious instruction also that 
they have incurred labour and expense; but to say that secular instruction 
has thereby suffered, is simply untrue. ‘The best schools in religious 
knowledge were generally, in my experience, the best in secular knowledge 
too. If there was any jealousy about carrying the instruction too far, it 
came more often from the lay subscriber than from the clerical manager. 
In fact, it frequently happened that the clergyman, who established a school 





* “Tp rural districts... . the landowners do not contribnte to the expenses of the 
schools so liberally as the wealthy classes in mining districts or large towns; so that 
the burden of supporting the schools falls principally on the parochial clergy, who aro 
very ill able to support it. This is set in a strong light by a letter publishod in the 
Appendix to Mr, Fraser’s Report, from which it results that £4,618 contributed by 
voluntary subscription towards the support of 168 schools, was derived from the 
following sources :— 


£ Ba d 
169 clergymen contributed . x . » 1,782 or 10 10 0 each 
399 landowners gg ʻa. . 31297, 560, 
217 occupiers z A . . . 200 „ 018 6 , 
102 householders ,„ . è : 181, 115 6 ,, 
141 other persons „ . . . . 228 


“The rental of the 399 landowners is estimated at £650,000 a year... . Tt has been 
repeatedly noticed by’the school inspectors, and it is our duty to state that, as a class, 
the landowners, especially those who are non-resident (though there are many honour- 
able exceptions), do not do their duty in the support of popular education, and that they 
allow others, who are far less able to afford it, to bear the burden of their neglect. 
These observations apply chiefly to schools connected with the Ohurch of England, to 
which denomination almost all the schools in rural districts belong.”—Report of the 
Comumissioners appornted to inquire into the Stats of Populer Haucatton in England, 1861, 
val i, 77, 78. 
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chiefly with the view of religious teaching, and placed it under Government 
inspection for the sake of pecuniary assistance, was carried on to hecomo 
-a sealous educationist, and ended by taking as much interest in the intel- 
‘lectual progress of the children as the most ardent secularist could do. 
“The real obstacle to education hitherto has been fear of over-education. 
And there is some reason to foar whether the ery for education now is not 
just as solfigh as the ery against it was before, Now the object is all to 
Tako the lower classes useful. Before, it was thought. that education 
-would spoil them for the use of their betters. Now it is found that igno- 
‘rance spoils them more. I cannot see that the desire to teach them the 
-groat truths of the Ohristian faith suffers from comparison with these 
„motives, even though that faith itself should be regarded ‘as it is by the 
_ gentleman who describes instruction in it as the ‘being crammed, with 
catechisms and J ewish pedigrees.’ ” 
. > Mr. Grant discusses the difficult question of rendering proper 
assistance to small, weak, needy schools. He advocates a moderate 
occasional relaxation of the requirement of certificated teachers, 
‘adding a valuable testimony, that in his experience examples have 
_ „occurred of eminently qualified teachers who could not be certificated, 
and of certificated teachers thoroughly inefficient. : 
..'He ends by hoping that if the withdrawn Government Bill be 
again brought forward, the clergy will use their influence to secure 
its passing. For, in his estimation, it contained conditions perfectly 
fair to both parties: it exempted Nonconformists, on the one hand, 
from teaching which they conscientiously object to ; and, on the other, 
it secured to the Ohurch full liberty of teaching. 


a ea 

The fifth essay, by the editor, is a careful and elaborate comparison 
of the doctrine of the Okurch of England concerning the Eucharist, 
-with that now avowed by the Ritualista. The ground has been again 
and again gone over—more than once in our own oolumns—but 
this does not supersede the necessity, nor hinder the profit of a lucid 
statement of the facta, and a serious warning as to the consequences 
involved. -Both these-are contained in Mr. Sumner’s essay. There 
is in. it, throughout; the most scrupulous fairness to those whose 
opinions and written words he is quoting; contrasted, we must 
observe, with great unfairness’ on’ thé other side, as e.g., in the ` 
quotation from Bishop Ridley in Mr. Mackonochie’s address." . 
- Of such an examination there can be, wherever it is fairly con- 
duoted, but one result. Not only is the idea of a sacrifice, and 
‘consequently that of an objective presence, absent from the formularies 
and authorized writings of the Ohurch of England, but those formu- 
‘laries, and writings have most careysidly exclided. any such idea, as 
judged by the history of the successive corrections of the Liturgy. 
“That the word aktar, implying, when strictly used, a sacrifice, does 
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not ocour in that Liturgy, is no fortuitous circumstance. In tho 
earlier forms, it did occur; but as time went on, and experience was 
gathered, it was carefully weeded out from every place where it had 
hitherto been found. 

One point might have been mentioned which, though seemingly 
trivial, has always struck us as curiously indicative which way the 
wind blows. Why is it that we rarely if ever hear from the 
ritualistic party the term which the Church of England uses for 
the Eucharist? In the first of the alternative titles of her Hucharistio 
office, it is called, “the Order for the Administration of tha Lord’s 
Supper.” In the second notice of OComminion, the minister is 
directed to say, “I intend to celebrate the Lord’s Supper.” In the 
concluding rubrio it is said, “There shall be no celebration of the 
Lords Supper, except,” &o. ` Throughout that portion of the Oate- 
chism devoted to the subject of the Sacraments, the Eucharist is 
called by no other name. Let any one, suddenly cast among certain 
circles of Ohurchmen, now use the expression, what is the effect on 
those present P and why P : 

We have considered only the former half of these seasonable and 
important essays. Those which remain are at least of equal interest : 
and we purpose to devote to them a future article. 

Hexry ALFORD. 





‘THE LAND QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Report of ths Commissioner of tha General Land Office for the Foar ` ` 
1860. Weahtngton. 1867. , 


a Merc since Dean Swift warned two of his Irish 
correspondenta against a project of emigrating to America. He, 
.did it on§tho authority of William Penn, the first governor and founder 
.of the State to which colonists were then flowing; and who “did 
-assore me that this country wanted the shelter of mountains, which 
left it open to the northern winds froni Hudson’s Bay or the Ftozen 
Bea, which destroyed all plantations of trees, and was even pernicious 
to all common vegetables.” It is almost certain that Swift, who 
-wrote from old recollections, had confused some of his information, as 
che speaks a moment afterwards of New York as less northward thon 
Pennsylvania ; and the very name of the latter State ought to have told 
him that trees flourish there. But he probably gave the real im- ` 
pression of all the educated men of his time, that America offered 
' “no special inducements, except to those who had an “ itch of living 
-in a country where their sect was predominant.” Nevertheless, the 
strong opinion which Swift expresses is remarkable, as he had already 
written in the most forcible terms about Irish misery. “As the 
country is now managed,” he said only a year before, the poor “may 
follow thousands of their leaders and seek their bread abroad.” 
Only they must not look for shelter or a better home in America. 
There were stronger reasons than Swift offered for his cheerless view 
of the country, which Bishop Berkeley, looking beyond the present, 
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apostrophized as the noblest offspring of time. In spite of all 
difficulties of the sea-passage, men would have fled by thousands from 
penal laws, and trade monopolies, and impreasments, to a land where 
these grievances were comparatively unknown, if the conditions of 
early settlement had been more favourable. .They went only in a 
few shiploads the year, because the States that fringed the sea-border 
were all more or less difficult to clear or prepare for the habitation of 
civilized men. Not the want of wood, but its abundance was the 
great obstacle in the North. There are still forests in the State of 
New York where the most practised backwoodsman can only 
advance two or three miles’'a day, clearing his path at every step 
with his axe; and what the region of the Adirondacks is, the greater 
part of New England, and New York, and Pennsylvania remained 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. Did the emigrant 
prefer the South? He came again upon heavily timbered country in 
Virginia, upon sand-flats and pine-barrens in the Carolinas, or in 
the richer land upon deadly swamps, which could only be reclaimed 
for rice by African labour. In proportion as the colonist was weak, 
the Indian was still strong. The few tribes of hunters who yet 
survive in the Far. West are no real representatives of the races who 
held their own for generations against the solid masses of the North, 
and the reckless enterprise of Virginia and South Carolina; and 
whose descendants as late as 1812 entered into a league with England 
to drive the white population back within the shelter of the Alle- 
ghanies. The early inhabitants of America had a sharp struggle for 
existance; and it might easily fare ill with those who depended 
solely on their own exertions. That colonists, in spite of Swift, came 
over from the Protestant North of Ireland, that Germans flocked 
over from the Palatinate, was rather because their own countries 
were among the most miserable of Europe, than because the prospects 
of their new life were unbroken. The younger Penn, the proprietary 
of Pennsylvania, did his best to invite settlement by the promise of 
land on easy terms. But population did not at first bring wealth. 
There is a curious simplicity about all the casual notices of social life 
and commerce in the new country. The American admirer of Swift 
sends him over a gammon of bacon; the reader of Sterne presents 
him with a walking-stick. The State of Rhode Island founds a bank 
which is to pay interest in hemp or flax. 
. “At the peace of Utrecht,—1713,” says Bancroft, “the inhabit- 
ants in all the colonies could not have been far from 400,000. Bafore 
peace was again broken, 1740, they had grown to be not far from 
800,000.” Remarkable as this increase may appear, it was far 
exceeded by that of the succeeding period, when the population more 
than quadrupled in less than forty years (1740—1778), so that in 
the war of the Revolution we had to contend with a people of three 
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and a half millions. The conquest af Oanada contributed in a degree: 
to this result, and the importation of slaves, which began to be 
carried on by thousands, explains a large portion of the residuum. 
But the slave-trade itself testified to a new phase in the life of the 
colonies. The first difficulties of the war with nature were at an end,’ 
and the vast profits from the culture of rice and tobacco began to 
be understood by English merchants.. Above all, population was 
pushing inland. In 1760 the first English commissioner crossed the. 
Alleghanies and explored the country of.the Ohio. Seven years later 
Tennessee was entered by the first English colony, andsin 1769 the. 
adventurers had’ pushed on to Kentucky. But colonization went: 
westward from the South. Where slave labour could be employed, 
where the land was exceptionally rich, and where the great rivers 
favoured commerce, adventurers crept in ‘step -by step. They had 
already the presentiment. of “manifest destiny,” of a country vast . 
and populous as'Europe, in which one people, under one government, 
should dwell. The calm, sensible Franklin was among the first to 
see the future of the West. It can scarcely be doubted that this 
knowledge of a boundless and rich territory added largely to the 
spirit of national independence. But the prize was rather in sight 
than within grasp. The wooded country of the North still offered “ 
a-dense barrier to settlement.’ The war of Independence told heavily 
on the national wealth. The wars of the French Revolution diverted: 
the current of immigration for a time. No idea can: be leas warranted 
by facts than to suppose that America gained visibly by the separation 
from Great.Britain. Had it increased at the same ratio during the 
last eighty-five years that it did in the sixty-five preceding the 
separation, it would now have a population of more than sixty 
millions. Its progress in fact has been independent of ita govern-: 
ments, which, good or bad, have never really interfered with it 
The great determining causes of its growth have been the abundanée: 
of open land and easy communication with Europe. The separation, 
by diverting English capital, retarded the settlers from hewing their 
way into the prairie-lands of the West, and the feud with England 
` operated in withdrawing emigrants. . Our capital-and our men were 
thrown into Indian enterprise and continental wars.: Population in 
- the United States barely doubled in the thirty years succeeding the 
Declaration of Independence: It is only since 1830 that it has 
resumed something like the rate of. increase in British times, and 
appears to double.in from twenty to twenty-four years. Now it may 
readily be granted that part of the increase under English rule 
cannot fairly be judged by the standard of modern statistics. It is 
much easier to double a people of 400,000 than a nation of 40,000,000. 
Still the broad facta . romain, that under natural circumstances 
colonists settle most readily where life ia easiest; that numbers 
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increased slowly north of the Potomac, because the labour of clearing 
away the huge forests. was too severe; that’ a great impulse to 
population was given by the importation of slaves into the South, and 
a second by the discovery of fertile and healthy lands south of the 
Ohio. From that time there was a comparative pause, till the people 
of tho New England and Central States had broken through the 
forests of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, into the open land 
beyond. It is certainly no accidental coincidence that the emigration 
from Europe increased from Jess than 15,000 a year between 1820 
and 1830 to more than 60,000 a year between 1830 and 1840, the 
decade during which Illinois was settled. It has kept pace ever 
since with the growing development of the West, has drained 
Ireland, and is said to be taking 300,000 a year from Germany. 
Fow will stay willingly to undergo Prussian drill, when a fow pounds 
will take them to a land where they may settle among countrymen, 
where tax-paying is the only burden of citizenship, and where a farm 
of forty acres may be bought at Government price for about £7. 

The broad features of prairie-land are easily caught and understood. 
There is the flat prairie, where the eye strains over level miles of 
verdure without seeing a tree or a distant hill; and the “rolling 
prairie,” which does not differ essentially, except that it appears to 
have been rolled into huge earth-waves by volcanic agency. Striko 
a spade anywhere, and it cuts into rich black soil, which seemingly 
is of inexhaustible fertility. If the great American lakes were dried 
up, their bottoms, I imagine, would be prairie-land; and the flats 
of Illinois and Iowa probably testify to great freh water basins, 
where a rich alluvial has been formed by the deposita of countless 
ages, while the water has evaporated or been drained off. Such a 
country is the very garden-land’ of the world. According to its 
latitude it will grow any product of Europe, with læs labour than any 
land in Europe requires. The lakes and the Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers supply it with timber from the wooded regions of the North, and 
the coal-bed of Pennsylvania crops out here and there within its area. 
Is it wonderful that the farmers of the East, and even of Ohio, 
are pouring into it; that land-companies are trying to buy it up; 
or that the story of its wealth is attracting thousands in Europe from 
the over-peopled lands of the Rhine and the Shannon? For any 
poor peasant who may wish to live easily, and to rise in life, such 
a country is the veritable El Dorado; and the chance of settlement 
under such conditions is one that has scarcely been paralleled in the 
world’s history. 

Tt is hardly to be wondered at if men possessing 80 great a 
treasure, should regard it as inexhaustible. The Americans have 
been no niggards of their land. They have offered it to all who 
would come and take; and their most sanguine expectations of 
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increased. political power and developed resources have been more 
than satisfied. They have also devoted largo tracta to public 
purposes. The different States have been endowed with a certain 
proportion of townships for educational purposes; and several 
railroad companies, such as the Ilinois Central, and the Union 
Pacific, have received large allotments as a contribution to works 
that appeared to be of national importance. Of course, whoever 
may be the owner, land is not likely to be kept unused. But land 
that ia purchased or given away is almost certainly appraised by its 
owner at a higher value than the upset price of a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, and if it be not picked land is probably held back from the 
market till prices generally have risen. AI these grants, therefore, 
have a tendency to diminish the proportion of cheap land. Above 
all, the farming of a new country is and must be more or leas wasteful 
in ita character. Ifa hundred head of cattle are to be grazed, it pays 
better to buy the land that will support them untilled, than to 
improve a few acres by making meadows and growing roots to the 
utmost bearing capacity of the soil If a hundred quarters of corn 
- are to be raised, it is aimpler to produce it at eight bushels to the 
acre, (the average of Oanada), than to put ten pounds into the aore, 
as we in England do, and be rewarded by a three-fold and four-fold 
return. It is even cheaper to work the land out, and then sell it 
for what it will fetch, and move on to a virgin soil, than to keep 
it productive by fallows, or a rotation of crops. Large districts in 
Virginia have been exhausted in this manner, and can now only be 
farmed in the English system, and at English rates of expense. 
Moreover,. settlers and Jand-jobbers pick out “the eyes of the 
country,” to use an Australian phrase, the richest flats, the best 
pasturage, and the lands that lie along water-coursea. I am told 
that in California, a new and not very populous State, it is already 
impossible to find good land on the public domain ; and the immigrant 
has to buy at four-fold or six-fold prices from private speculators. 
Oalifornia is only the extreme instance of what is taking place all 
over the Union. Except in part of Dakotah, and in Wisconsin, 
there is not a State east of the Missouri where the best land has not 
already been pre-oooupied, and Kansas, west of the Missouri, is very 
fast filling up. It is true, there are still vast tracts of untouched 
and unsold domain within the territory of the United States. Nearly 
thousand millioh acres, or about half the whole area of the country, 
have not even been surveyed. The Commissioner of the Land Office 
points with natural exultation to these resources : 

“Notwithstanding the past immense disposal by sales and otherwise,” 
he ebserves, ‘‘ there yet remain undisposed of in these Territories and unsold 
in the land States, acres enough to sccommodate over 582,888,000 inhabi- 


tants according to the persons to a square mile in d and Wales, and 
that, too, in a country, according to a recent British writer, which is a 
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‘boundless mine of wealth,’ with ‘resources inexhaustible,’ with ‘climate 
varied and delightfal.’” 


Calculations of this kind appear to me to be based on manifest 
misconceptions, and to imply, as they are commonly taken, some 
consequences which the event will very soon belie. In the first place, 
we have already outgrown our land in England. We are supposed 
to import food for at least one-fourth of our population,* and we 
could only partially remedy this if we took bad land into cultivation. 
We must, therefore, reduce Mr. Wilson’s numbers by a fourth. In 
the next place, until scientific farming is adopted in America, the 
soil will never yield English results; and as the land that is still 
unsold no longer includes the richest prairie-land, and comprises much 
that is second-class, even that which is available for farming will 
not at present support half the population that may be made to live 
on it when there is a land famine. But lastly, in this unoccupied 
district of the United States, a great portion can never be used for 
agriculture. The whole State of Nevada, hilly and waterless, is 
almost worthless for the purpose. The Surveyor-General reports 
from Oolorado, that out of 66,880,000 acres, “at least 4,000,000 can 
be cultivated whenever the wants of the country demand it.” In 
other words, even this small portion of the State would not naturally 
` attract the agriculturiat. “Washington territory,” says its Surveyor- 
General, “embraces an area of about 48,520,000 acres.” Of this 
he estimates the whole area within the territory adapted to the 
farmer and the grazier, at “about 15,000,000 acres, or a little more 
than one-third of the entire area.” The territory of Wyoming, 
embracing the slopes of the Rocky Mountains, is certainly not richer 
in available land. 

“The whole space,” says Professor Henry, ‘between the 98th meridian 
and the Rocky Mountains, denominated the Great American plains, is a 
barren waste. From the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, with the exception 
of the rich but narrow belt along the ocean, the country may also be con- 
sidered, in comparison with other portions of the United States, a wilderness 
unfitted for the uses of the husbandman.” 

When the deductions to be made are so enormous, it is difficult 
to form any estimate of the really good land that will repay rude 
labour. But if we assume, what I think ‘is certainly true, that the 
better part of America has been used up, and suppose that for 
years to come men will only care to cultivate the best land, and 
will farm it more or leas in their present wasteful manner, I should 
say, without hesitation, that the Americans will begin to be cramped 
for land by the time their population numbers twenty millions more, 

* Mr. Oaird says, “Of the whole corn of all kinds consumed in this country, we receive 
one-fourth from ebroad; and for the great staple, the staff of life—wheat, we ere depen- 


dent on the foreigner for one-third of our annual supply.”—Journal of the Statistionl 
Society, Juno, 1868, p. 127. 
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that is to say, in little more than ten years hence. Were it merely 
a question of superficial extent, this estimate might perhaps be 
doubled, as it has’ taken forty millions to ocoupy roughly a half of 
their territory. But the unused land contains so much that is of no 
good, and the determining causes of a dense population exist so little 
away from the sea-board and coal-beds, that I think my actual eati-- 
mate is not overstrained. Moreover, it must be remembered, that the ` 
exhaustion of the land will advance at a geometrical ratio, when the 
limits of the available area are sean to be not far distant. If it pays 

land-jobbers even now to buy up whole townships, and keep them out 

of the market for years, much more will it answer their purposes 

to purchase the amall residuum of the State domain when the entire , 
reserve is within a few years of exhaustion.. 

Of course these considerations have no bearing on EF ultimate 
destiny of America. Its vast natural resources—greater, I think, 
than those of the Old World—insure it, in despite of anything but 
anarchy, an unbroken career of material prosperity. Whether it 
squander or economize its land, it will none the less retain ita coal- 
bed—exceeding sixfold that of all the world beside, as we yet know 
it—its iron-beds and its gold, its corn and cotton;.the perfect 
adaptation of a territory where tho natural highways of river- 
courses form a complete network from the Missouri to the Atlantic, 
and a seaboard on either side that connects it with all the richest 
countries of the world. Whether it split up into half-a-dozen great’ 
nations, or remain.a federation under a single flag, power is never 
likely to depart from any portion of the land now owned by the 
United States. That men’s hearts should dilate over the prospect, as 
it were, of a new world, conquered mostly within a century from the 
wilderness ; that they should feel it “a joy to live,” as was said af 
the generation by whom America was discovered, where life seems to 
be pouring treasures at their feet, is only natural and reasonable. 
Neither is it wonderful if they compare what they have to give with 
the attractions of the Old World, and expect the tide of emigration 
to grow larger year by year. Probably many of us in England have 
wished—only a little less earncstly—that these dreams might be 
true. Whatever trouble we have sustained at the hands of the Irish 
emigranta to America, is as nothing compared to the shame and 

misery against which we must have struggled hopelessly, if that. 
B toa starving people had been closed. At this moment America, 
and the colonies are the great safety-valve to a labour system which 
is steadily worked at high-pressure. As the great manufacturing 
nation of the world, we are puszling out the problem of the relations 
of labour and capital, and have not yet arrived at a settlement. 
Perhaps every unsuccessful strike contributes a certain quota to the 
emigration, Whenever these men shall be pent up in England, as 
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it were in a cage, with no unsettled land where they may make homes, 
and without the certainty of employment in a new country’s elastic 
labour market, our social questions will become terribly involved. 
It is, therefore, a matter of deep concern for ourselves to know how 
long the term of respite will endure, and how soon the outlet which 
the happy chances of the world’s history have given us at a critical 
time, will be closed. That the end would come at last has always 
been matter of certainty; but probably many still believe that the 
difficulty will not be in their own day. ; 

Looking merely at the amount of land to be filled, and at the 
present rate of increase in the population, I have indicated ten years 
as a period within which the want of land may begin to be felt 
sensibly in the United States. It is evident, however, that a great 
political problem cannot be disposed of so easily. There may bo 
reasons why population should increase more rapidly than before, 
and there may be means by which the reserve of available land can 
be increased—outlets into which the tide of emigration can pour. I 
believe several disturbing causes exist, but that they so far balance 
each other as not seriously to affect the ultimate issue. I cannot, 
however, take the chances of a civil war, be they small or great, into 
my calculation. The subject is one on which I cannot presume even 
to speculate, and its possible results are, I think, obscure in the 
extreme. Only, if we may judge from recent experience, such a 
calamity would, in great measure, arrest immigration for a time, and 
would so far reduce Europe to the same state as if the land in America 
was oxhausted. 

Hitherto the course of emigration has been simple. It was from 
north to south in the eighteenth century, because, as I have tried to 
show, the southern land was the richer and more open. If has been 
from east to west moro recently, because the South was ocoupied, 
because free settlers did not care to live in slave states, and, above 
all, because the West was open and easy to cultivate. Many alight 
causes have slightly modified its direction. The natives of cold 
countries like Scotland and Norway seem to settle by preference in 
northerly regions—in Iowa or Wisconsin—and Germans are apt to - 
congregate in parte where their countrymen are numerous. But, 
generally speaking, the new settlers plant themselves more or less in 
advance of the regions already occupied, and do not scatter at random 
about the territories. The only break of any real importance in this 
uniform advance has been the settlement of Oalifornia, which was 
due to the irresistible attraction of gold. Yet so difficult has it proved 
to draw settlers from the base of colonization, that California at this 
moment is very far below Victoria in population, though San Fran- 
cisco is fifty days nearer to New York by the routo commonly taken, 
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than Melbourne to London.* In other words, California has hitherto 
not been an integral part of the United States in much more than in 
name and sympathy. Indeed, at this moment it maintains a separate 
currency. In defiance of a law by the Federal Oongreas that no 
contracts shall be made in gold, the Californian merchant makes 
contracts in nothing else; and a man who evades his creditors by 
paying according to the letter of the law, in greenbacks, is forthwith 
“ posted” in the local papers, and treated by all the community as a 
fraudulent debtor. American statesmen have not been blind to the 
importance of consolidating their union with a distant and valuable 
possession. Their anxiety to unite the West with California has 
béen quickened by the Mormon difficulty. Brigham Young in 
Utah has held his own for years past, like a Scotch baron of the 
Middle Ages—nominally admitting his allegiance to the State, and 
practically asserting his independence. To leave him to gather 
strength, or to bring Utah under the absolute control of the law by an 
armed force, which would probably end in a civil war and a crusade, 
is a choice of serious embarrassments. A simpler expedient has been 
found in the aid given by the Federal Treasury to the Union Pacific 
Railroad which is to connect Chicago and New York with California. 
Tt has been my fortune to travel over a great portion of this line, 
which has already crossed the Rocky Mountains, and is now, pro- 
bably, within two hundred miles of Salt Lake City, while the Oali- 
formian branch is being pushed with equal energy. The whole line; 
it is said, will be open in August next. Travellers and troops may 
then go in seven days from New York to San Francisco. California 
will be practically nearer to Washington than Connaught was to 
London fifty years ago; and Utah will be within a vice that may be 
closed on it at any moment. 

Now this railway—and it is only one of two that are to connect 
the Atlantio and Pacific—must, I think, exercise a great influence 
upon American colonization. . American merchants confidently believe 
that it will chinge the centre of the commercial system of the world ; 
and that as commerce passed fram Venice and Genos to Holland 
and England, when the trade with America overshadowed that with 
the Levant, it will now pass to the’ country which is nearer than 
Europe to the richest parts of Asia, and to Australia. It is for 
practical men to say how far these expectations can be realized, and 
whether the advantage of receiving teas and silks in thirty days by 
California, instead of in ninety or a hundred round the Oape, will com- 

+ It may mem unfair to oompare the pamage of a sailing vessel from England to 
Australia with the routo by steamer, s4 Panama, from New York to San Francisco. 
But the overland route from Australie is a luxury which only the rich can command ; 
‘while the Panama route to California carries a large proportion of the emigrants, and 
is competed for by two powerful companies.’ : ; 
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pensato the merchant for the enormous incrcase of freight by long 
lond-carriage. Even if the gain bo not quite what is anticipated, it 
is conceivable that light goods, choice samples, and porishablo mate- 
rials, may always adopt this route by preference, and that heavier 
goods may pass along it to St. Louis and St. Paul’s, if not to Now 
York. But it requires no knowledge of business to foresee that pas- 
songers to China will prefer the route of thirty-five days by New 
York, in somo of the best-managed steamers of tho world and in the 
splendid slecping-cars of the Western railways, to sixty days’ passage 
in the Poninsular and Oriental steamers, which are neither cheap nor 
well-managed. Much moro will the passenger-traffic of Japan pass 
into American channels. We may, therefore, I think, expect that 
San Francisco and the whole Pacific sea-board of the United States 
will receive a great accession of commercial prosperity, that new cities 
will spring up as if by magic, and that a great shipping interest will 
bo created. All this supposes now labour and a great stimulus to 
population. It is likely, of course, that emigrant trains will run 
steadily from the East, pouring fresh labour from Europe into the 
country where it fetches tho best rates. But it is also, I think, highly 
probable that we shall witness a fresh influx of scttlors. Already 
many thousands of coolies have been imported from China to work on 
the new railway; and the old prejudice against the race seoms either 
laid aside, or stifled for the time, by the necessities of money-making. 
Now Ohinamen emigrato as frecly as Germans or Irishmen. They 
are victims to a land-famine at homo: thoy have nothing to rogret 
in their own Government, which is powerless for any purposes but 
oppression; and they have only beon kept, hitherto, out of Australia 
and California by prohibitive laws designed purposely to discourage 
them. ‘Tho treaty which Mr. Anson Burlingame, as Envoy Plenipo- 
tentiary from China, has just concluded with the United States, shows 
at least that tho Federal Government is well disposed to cuter into 
close relations with that of China. It cannot force citizens upon 
California, but it can do much to facilitato the admission of immi- 
grants; and it is all-powerful in the territories, such as New Mexico 
and Arizona, which lie near enough to China for settlement. Once 
add a Chinese immigration to that which is pouring from Europo 
into the States, and the land-reserve is attacked on both sides. But 
oven without this, new railways, new cities, and a new trade, can 
hardly fail to help on the colonization of the interior. Tho Progross 
of the last twenty years will scem slow to that of tho next ten. 

Tho question yet remains whether this new population will not 
find new lands to occupy. There aro Americans who think it will. 
Already the proposal has been made to purchase fresh territory from 
Mexico; and as there are large districts on the American frontier 
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that have either never-been peopled, or where the inhabitants have 
been exterminated by the Indians, it'is not impossible that Juarez 
may be content to replenish his treasury by ceding land from which 
he drawk neither taxes nor men. But the amount of land, thus pur- 
-chaseable can hardly amount to much, compared with what the wants 
of the nation may be, as the Mexicans are jealous of their powerfal 
neighbours, and will certainly oppose any large transference of domain. 
Moreover, the American boundary in the West already passes 32°, 
about the latitude of Savannah in Georgia, and Englishmen or Ger- 
mans will not readily settle much to the south of this. On the other 
hand, in the far North there are vast tracta of land only known as 
yet to trappers, hunters, and explorers. Many persons in Canada 
believe that the country about Lake Winnipeg’is favoured by climate 
and. soil above any other part of the British dominions. It is not 
easy to understand how its climate can be much ‘better than that of 
the sister colonies in the same latitude, and the solid growth of 
Oanada is chiefly due to the French settlement and English con- 
nection which have attracted colonists to ita territory, while British 
Columbia, since its gold-fields declined, owes its little prosperity ‘to 
smuggling British’ goods over the American frontier. The outlet in 
this direction would seem, therefore, to be but a doubtful resource, 
which will not be tried till better territories have been exhausted. 
There are somewhat more hopeful prospects in the Southern States. It 
-is true they are already settled ; but, under the wasteful slave system, 
only the parts adapted for large plantations have been occupied. 
The area of Texas alone is larger than that of all Germany proper, 
and the State has barely three inhabitants to the square mile. 
Southerners say that almost every State contains large districts in 
whigh white men may live’ healthily and labour, that only the rice 
plantations are really dangerous, and that as the soil is gradually 
reclaimed malaria and yellow fever disappear. On the whole, it does 
seam probable that a part of the tide of emigration will again turn 
southwards. But this, for several reasons,.will-not be till the price 
of land has become considerable in the North. Prudent men will not 
settle by choice in a country still bearing the traces of civil strife, and 
whare a war of races may be kindled at any moment. White men 
generally prefer avoiding the competition of negro labour. Above 
all, there is a tradition of dear land and cheap labour in the South 
which cannot easily be dispelled. The best land is in the hands of 
large proprietors, who cling to the ald market rate of twenty-five to 
one hundred dollars the acre; and having lost everything but land, 
will make many sacrifices before they part with this at the rates ous- 
tomary in the North. On the other hand, the negro having a lower 
-acale of comfort than the white, is content to work for a rather lower 
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great general impression of a poor soil.~ The best land is unques- 
tionably that for which white labour is least adapted. All these 
considerations make it likely that emigrants will not settle in the 
South till they are driven there by want of land to occupy in the 
parts to which they turn naturally at present. 

If this reasoning be sound, it will not be long before the symptoms 
of a land-famine are evident, Already land is the favoured invest- 
ment of capitalists : small farms are bought up and thrown together, 
while the sellera emigrate to the West and purchase larger blocks 
than they owned before. I read only the other day of two farmers in 
Nebraska who have fenced in a block of 28,000 acres. Whether this 
substitution of large farms be due to the greater economy in working 
them, or may be referred in some degree to the anxiety of all 
classes to hold land, though it be temporarily at a loss, it will 
none the less contribute to use up the State domain. Wherever the 
farmer goes the land-jobber follows in his train, as the carrion-crow 
waits upon the baggage-mule. The first settlers soon find themselves 
incloged by land which they could not purchase at first, which they 
must buy after a time, and which they have to take at enhanced 
rates from the speculator. It isa general race for freehold property. 
At present the thousand million acres of Teserve, comprising os I 
believe not a fifth part that can be farmed profitably for many years, 
are between the genuine emigrant and the “land-shark.” Let the 
end of this reserve be sean, even at several years’ distance, and prices 
will rise with fabulous rapidity. No market, except that of food, 
is 80 sensitive aa the land-market to the prospects of scarcity. As 
land rises the wage of labour will fall. America has to compete 
with the whole world; and if corn has to be raised at thirty 
ahillings a quarter to pay the exporter, there must either be cheap 
land or cheap work. The labourer will havo more to give if he wants 
to buy a farm, and will earn leas money with which to pay for it. 
The consequence I suppose must be that, as the present attractions 
of high wages and cheap land are withdrawn, men in Europe will 
not care to leave their own country for America. No doubt the 
change will be very gradual. An impulse once given is not easily 
stopped, and many will still go out to join their friends even when 
the first golden prospects are at an end. Some of these will be 

* One reason of this may perhaps have bean that Sherman would naturally choose 
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drafted off into ‘such new districts as may be bought from Mexico, 
or into tho unused land of the South, and others will find employ- 
ment in the great cities. There will still be abundant room for thom 
to increase and multiply, but the rate of growth for population and 
woalth will be slower. Neither will be fed any more to any great 
extent from the old world. America will want what it has for ite 
own citizens. Those who are now anxious for cheap labour will 
begin to feel overcrowded, and to look jealously upon fresh arrivals ; 
the cry for protection to native industry will be raised by the working 
classes, as in Australia, and foreigners will have to regard the Union 
as closed to them, and will no moro think of emigrating there than 
to France or Italy. 

One consequence of this change will be the realization of an old 
dream of American patriots. Their factories and forges will no longer 
heve to compete for labour with the irresistible attraction of cheap 
land. Englishmen, accustomed to great cities, are apt to wonder at 
the singular fascination that crowded streets and busy wharves seem 
to have for the American. We know too well the price that is paid 
in the nameless ains and miseries of our alleys and courts, for the 
prodigal supply of life which is drawn in to minister to the wants of 
wealth. Hitherto, except in New York, American city life has wanted 
the sombre relief of large districts in which vice and poverty were 
habitual. At the first approaches of distress men have taken refuge 
upon the waste lands, where the poor man was certain to, find work, 
and where the desperate man might retrieve his past. But the nation 
will soon be brought into close contact with all the social questions with 
which wein Europe are painfully familiar. Democracy will then be put 
on its trial even more roughly than in the ferment of civil war, and 
every weak place will be tested and proved. Till that experience 
has been realized, we shall scarcely know the value of the great expe- 
riment of a Republican polity. If it be safely passed through, the 
lesson can hardly fail to be of incalculable good to the whole society 
of man. ; 

But if the exhaustion of the State domain will bring America 
faco to face with all the most intricate problems of the old world, , 
‘much more will it constrain England to seek a fresh solution of 
difficulties from which we seemed only yesterday to have emerged for 
a time into purer air. It is impossible to forget that, cooped-up 
as we aro within the four seas, we have lived as it were by miracle ; 
by turns multiplying our population that we might make head against 
the might of Europe, and forcing our fields to bear three-fold, that — 
wo might feed the multitudes onr laws havo called ints life. We have 
long since reached the period at which our island has been out- 
grown ; and mere existence would be impossible, if we did not treat 
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the world as an imporial dependency. Were this all, or if it wore pos- 
sible to remain stationary, our condition would only mean that wo 
were bound in heavior penalties than even our national debt to keep 
the peaco. Buta now diffoulty is threatening us. Hitherto we have 
drafted the ovcrplus from our ficlds and great cities into the United 
States or the colonies. As steam-ploughs and threshing-machines 
have lessened the omployment open to the labouror, he has taken 
passage for somo new country, and often has served us bottor in his 
now citizenship, producing for us, and buying from us, then he could 
have done in his old. Whenever a market has been glutted with 
‘produce, a certain portion of tho factory hands have retreated from 
lower wages across the Atlantic. The resource has come to seem so 
natural and easy, that tho chances of not finding employment havo 
not, during the last contury at least, told to any appreciable extent 
upon the birth-rato of our population; though some other causes 
than war or pestilence must have operated in restricting it during 
tho many centuries when we fed less people, because wo grew loss 
corm to the acre, and when all who wore born within the four seas 
found a livelihood in the land. It is surely a question of somo 
interest whether we can relapse into the old condition, and coase 
instinctively to produco children for whom our country cannot find 
labour or sustenance; or whether, sixty years hence, our great citics 
will still be adding to their areas, and a population aa densely packed 
as tho Chinese will bo discussing the rolations of labour and property 
under tho terriblo stimulus of want actually felt or only not within 
our homes. 

I know there are some to whom the prospect of a land-famine 
within ary such spaco as ono generation will seem premature and 
unreasonable. Such men will say, not without justice, that there 
are other lauds than in North America which still have to be 
reclaimed from the wilderness. Our own colonies at the Cape, 
Australia, and New Zealand; tho vast districts in South America, 
which aro still almost desolate, end which seom capablo of supporting 
any numbers; even parts of Europe, such as Turkey, when it shall 
be civilised ; and parts of Asia, such os the country about tho Amoor, 
appear to haye been reserved for the wants of the human race in 
this new epoch of its growth. It would be rash, indeed, to predict 
that somo of these countries may not give us a temporary respite 
from the pressuro of numbors within England. Only it must bo 
borne in mind thet the future of our colonies is now in their own 
hands, that the land-reservo of which thoy dispose is one that may 
easily be exhausted, and that in Victoria a ory against any en- 
couragement to fresh emigrants is already a watchword with the 
popular party. It remains to be scen whether the Governments of 
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South America, representing Spanish and Portuguese populations, 
Oatholic by religion, and more or less jealous of England and the 
United States, will welcome or tolerate a latge influx of Anglo-Saxon 
immigranta; whether renovated Turkey will not draw its fresh 
settlers from the countries along the Danube and the Save; whether, 
in a word, any nation that is not English by origin, will receive our 
le on such terms as shall attract myriads from Great Britain. 
Nothing short of a large exodus can keep down numbers that already 
grow at the rate of a thousand a day. If this be so, it may be well 
to occupy ourselves at once with preparations for a danger, that is 
not indeed at our doors, but that cannot be called remote. Probably 
natural causes will act better than any statesmanship in interposing a 
gradual check to that numerical morease which has been our boast 
‘for years past. But statesmanship will have its own appropriate 
sphere in preparing for the inevitable difficulties of the time when 
tho last outlet is closed against us, by adjusting the relations 
of wealth and labour, and by educating the classes whom we have 
just trusted with power. We are still the richest people of 
the world in accumulated wealth. None have more to lose from 
social difficulties ; none more to gain from the general cultivation of 
intelligence ; and, in spite of many arrears to make good, none, on 
the whole, are better able to bring whatever teaching can impart 
within the reach of the humblest citizen. Only, if the work be not 
done within the next twenty years, it is just possible that our children 
mky have to maintain order, and whatever makes up society, by the - 

sword. = - 
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ANTHONY COLLINS. 


s ie I were now setting out in tho world, I should think it my 
greatest happiness to have such a companion as you, who had 
a true relish of truth, would in earnest seek it with me, from whom 
I might receive it undisguised, and to whom I might communicate 
what I thought true, freely.” These were the words of John Locke, 
the year before he died, to his young and dear friend Anthony Collins, 
a gentleman by birth, education, and fortune. It is supposed that if 
Locke had lived to see the full development of his disciple, he would 
no longer have regarded him as a friend either to himself or to truth. 
Of the soundness or unsoundness of this conjecture it is not necessary 
to speak, but the relation between Locke and Collins‘ must not be 
overlooked if we are fully to understand the position of the latter. 
Locke had raised the question which for the greater part of the last 
century was the “solitary thesis of Christian Theology ’—the rela- 
, tion of reason to revelation, or the right of reason to be heard in 
- matters belonging to religion. It was no new question, nor a question 
that belongs to any particular time, but one that is forced upon us 
as men, as Christians, and specially as Protestants. 

“The use of Reason in Propositions,.the evidence whereof depends 
upon human testimony,” was the subject of one of Collins’s first 
easays. He defined reason as the faculty whereby the mind perceives 
the truth or the falsehood, tho probability or the improbability, of 
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anything which is proposed to it. Revealed religion must depend 
cither on an immediate manifestation of truth by the Divine Being 
directly to tho individual mind, or on a revelation once given and 
coming to us through the medium of testimony. If tho contents of 
a rovelation depending on testimony contradicted our reason, we 
must reject it. If, for instance, it contained the doctrine of transub- 
stantiotion, we could have no alternative but to reject it, for reason 
is the gift of God, and that which is irrational cannot come from 
God. No miracle can prove a doctrine to be divino whidh is in itself 
repugnant to our natural ideas. Oollins did not carry this principle 
to any unreasonable length. He admitted that there was an infinite 
world tying beyond what is known to us. Our reason is not to be 
tho measure of possibility, but it ts to be the judge of what is con- 
tradictory or not contradictory. A miracle—such, for instance, as that 
an oak, which requires centuries for its full growth, should spring 
up in an hour—is in nowise impossible. It may be improbable, 
but thero is no contradiction in the proposition. The distinction 
between abore reason and contrary to reason is rejected as wanting in 
definiteness. Under pretence of abore reason some divines advocate 
mysterics and contradictions. Now a proposition considered as an 
object of assent or dissent, is either agreeable to reason or it is not. 

Thore is no third category to embrace propositions that do not fall 
undor one or other of these hoads. 

Revelation—that is, the revelation in the Scriptures—comes to us 
on human testimony. The credibility of the witncsses, and the 
credibility of the things professed to be revealed, must both be con- 
sidered. However great the external evidence for revelation may be, 
it can never be equal to our perception of a self-evident proposition. 
In this doctrino Collins only said what had been frequently repeated 
by Archbishop Tillotson and Samuel Clarke, and which was deduced 
from the teaching of Locke, who says that we cannot be obliged, 
“where we have tho clear and evident sentence of reason, to quit it 
for the contrary opinion, under the pretence that it is a matter of 
faith, Which can have no sathonty p gainst the clear and plain dictates 
of reason.’ 

But a supposed revelation should not be rejected because of any 

merely apparent contradiction. If it comes to us with even the least 
degree of evidence, it is one of the uses of reason to endeavour to find 
out if it will bear a rational explication. It may be necessary for a 
revelation which is addressed to the minds of the multitude to speak 
in popular Idnguage; and not in that which strictly corresponds to 
the ideas of reason and philosophy. We are to expect, for instance, 
that God will be represented as possessing human qualities; that He 
will have parts and passions, though men who have thought deeply ` 
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on the being of God know that these things are improperly attributed 
to Him. Revelation, then, to be useful and credible to the ordinary 
mind, must consist of words whose literal meaning is false, but whoso 
real meaning is consistent with all that the mind of tho philosopher 
knows to be true. And this is just what we find in the Scriptures 
They speak of God as resting, repenting, being angry, and appearing 
in the likeness of man. Yet they also say that He is a spirit and 
invisiblo, and therefore it is only by metaphor that we ascribe to Him 
parts and passions. There is yet, says Collins, a further uso of 
reason, and that is, not to reject the whole of the Scriptures for somo 
parts which cannot be supposed to come fram God. If they contain 
passages which could not have been written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed, it is only the respect due to these writings to 
‘admit that these passages have been added at a'later date. Such are 
the records of the deaths of Moses and of Joshua; the words unto 
this day frequently ocourring in the Pentateuch, and the statemont 
in Exodus that the children of Israel did eat manna forty years, 
which could.not have been written by Moses, as he died before the 
forty years wore expired. 

Among the early tracts published by Collins, the only two of much 
theological significance were, “ A Vindication of tho Divine Attri- 
butes,” in reply to Archbishop King’s famous sermon on Predostina- 
tion, and a “ Letter to Dodwell,” on the immortality of the soul. 
The first of these consisted of some judicious remarks in defence of 
the capacity of the human mind to know God. The being, naturo, 
or easence of God is admitted to be above human knowledgo; but it 
is maintained that through those attributes which aro common to 
God ond man, we have the means of arriving at positive ideas con- 
cerning God. That He is wise, good, and poworfal, may be predicated 
of Him as truly os of man, and the words, applied to Him, havo a 
meaning as certain and definite as when applied to mon. But for 
this, the very possibility of revelation could not exist. The Arch- 
bishop, Oollins maintains, gives up the case to Bayle, who, after 
setting forth the difficulties that meet us concerning the divine 
attributes, said, with an ironical scepticism, that we must keep aloso 
to the Scriptures, and capttoate the understanding to the obedience of 
faith. Tertullian was not a little mistaken when he said that “ the 
merest mechanic among Christians apprehends God, and can answor 
the question which so puzzled tho greatest of the heathen philoso- 
phers.” But though Tertullian over-estimated the knowledgo of 
Ohristian mechanics, we have surely gained something more by our 
study of philosophy and the revelation in the Scriptures, than to run 
into the opinion of Simonides and Cicero, and to esteem the question 
as obacure and doubtful as ever. The “Letter to Dodwell” con- 
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cerned a controversy in which Dodwell was engaged with Samuel 
Olarke. Among his arguments for the natural immortality of the 
soul, Clarke brought .forward its immateriality. What is not 
material, he said, could not be dissolved. Dodwell, who was the 
High Church eccentricity of his day, maintained that the soul was 
naturally mortal, but immortality was infused into it as a “ baptismal 
gift.” Collins, who did not believe in the supernatural virtue of 
baptism to convey immortality, wrote to Dodwell, not denying that 
the soul was by nature immortal, but impugning the arguments by, 
which Olarke had endeavoured to proveit. Before speaking of materi- 
ality or immateriality, Collins said that Olarke should first have defined 
substance, for who knows if the substance or substratum of, spirit is 
really different from the substance-or substratum of matter? But 
taking matter in its vulgar sense, Olarke’s proof is atill inconclusive, 
for ho has granted that God may have superadded to matter the power 
of thinking. We cannot, then, conclude its immaterielity from the 
mere fact of its being a thinking substance. If from this we aro to 
argue immateriality, and from immateriality immortality by the samo ` 
argument that we prove the immortality of the human soul, we prove 
the immortality of all sensible creatures in the universe. ~ 

In 1718 Oollins published “A Discourse of Free-thinking, occa- 
sioned by the Rise and Growth of a Sect called Free-thinkers.” This 
treatise was a farther application or development of the principles set 
forth in the “ Essay on the Use of Reason.” It is probable that, by 
this time, the words “ free-thinking ” were used in a bed sense; but 
Collins throughout his book uses them in a good sense, including 
among free-thinkers such men as Milton, Bishop Wilkins, Cudworth, 
More, Locke, and the prince of the sect, John, Tillotson, Archbishop 
of Oanterbury. Collins takes it as a thing certain that we must 
reason, and if we are to reason there must be some self-evident truths 
as the foundation of our reasoning. To go about to prove free-thinking 
a duty is to try to prove what is already more evident than any argu- 
ment which can be brought forward to support it. There is no truth 
forbidden to man, and there'is no surer way of reaching trath than 
by examining any subject fairly and thinking of it freely. This 
impartiality of judgment is as necessary in religion as in anything 
else. The Bible, which contains God’s Revelation to man, is a miscel- 
laneous collection of books, written at different times and in diffarent 
languages, and requiring considerable learning and careful study to 
find out the meaning of all that it contains. Great knowledge and a 
clear understanding are necessary to understand Homer, because of 
tho many allusions to different sciences and arts—much more are 
they necessary to understand the Bible. The only way to arrive at 
perfection in any science is: by thought and’ inquiry—much more in 
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the sublimest of all sciences, theology. Indeed, the revelation in the 
‘ Bible is a revelation to us only as we understand it. When Jesus 
bade us love our enemies and to him that takes away our coat to 
give our cloak also, He laid down a general principle, and left it 
to the reason of men to make the necessary restrictions in any given 
case. If we take the words of Scripture without examination and 
understand them literally when they speak of God, we can never rise 
to the true idea of the nature of God. It is only by reasoning we 
can know that God is not a body but a spirit. The Pagan priests 
kept the people at a distance. They forbade inquiry, and would not 
perform their miracles except in the presence of those who believed. 
Some Christians act on the same principle. When we propose to 
consider the truth of the Christian religion we are met by a cry of 
the danger and sinfulness of thinking on such a subject. The devil’s 
kingdom has no greater enemy than the honest free-thinker. After tho 
Revolution in England, when men began freely to use their reason, . 
the devil’s power visibly declined. It is true that since the reign of 
Dr. Sacheverell the witches have come back and the devils have re- 
turned to their old pranks of metamorphosing themselves into cats. 
There are certain opinions held by some to be neceasary to salvation. 
In a matter where the interest of every man is s0 great there ought 
to be free-thinking, that we may find out the right opinion. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel must ask the heathen to 
think freely; and surely after the heathen have received the Gospel 
they are not to be asked to cease using their reason. The design of 
the Gospel was to set men to examine their former beliefs, to inquire 
freely, that they may have a rational faith and the religion of a sound 
mind. Jesus particularly charges us to search the Scriptures. Ho 
bids us take heed how we hear. We are not to surrender our judg- 
ments to our fathers or mothers, Church rulers or preachers. Dr. 
Whitby says that we should call no man guide or master upon earth, 
no fathers, no Ohurch, no council. If we take the priests for our guides 
we shall find them calling each other atheists, as Carroll does Samuel 
Olarke, Turner the author of “The Intellectual System of the 
` Universe,” and Dr. Hickes Archbishop Tillotson. Some will tell us 
that the Bible is inspired every word of it infallibly, while the priests 
of Rome will answer that it is so corrupt that there is no safety but 
in following the Ohurch. Some will maintain that Episcopacy is of 
Divine origin, in spite of one of the plainest facts in history that the 
Church of England always held Presbyterian ordination to be valid 
till the Act of Uniformity. Our reliance must not be on priests 
but on the honest use of the faculties which God has given us. It 
may be objected that to think freely on such deep subjects as those 
which concern roligion is beyond the capacity of the multitude. To 
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which the answer is, that the obligation does not rest on any man to 
engage in inquiries for which he knows he has not sufficient qualifi- 
cations. 
Oollins engaged in several controversies, and wrote many tracts on 
different subjecta, especially an “ Essay on the Thirty-Nine Articles,” 
with reference to the clause concerning the authority of the Church 
in controversies of faith ;, but it was not till 1724 that he touched the 
question of prophecy—the subject on which he came most directly in 
collision with the popular Christianity ofhis time. “Tho Discourse of 
the Grounds and Reasons of the Ohristian Religion” was a bold book, 
but it was the natural growth of Oollins’s mind. It was the work of 
a man who had real difficulties, and who wished to see them honestly 
solved. It was the application to prophecy of the principles which 
he had learned from Locke, and which he had been preaching in every 
tract he had written. The preface was a re-assertion of the right of 
_every man to think for himself and the duty of every man to think 

freely. Not to permit learned and ingenious men, Oolling said, to 
. defend their opinions seems as if we distrusted the truth of what we 
ourselves believed. Especially does the obligation rest on the clergy 
honestly to find out the truth. It is their business to inquire into 
the mind of God, and impartially to study and examine the Seriptures. 
Francis Hare, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, had written a tract 
persuading the clergy not to study the Scriptures, because of the 
difficulties end discouragements attending that study. Collins, 
referring to this tract, maintained it to be the imperative duty of tho 
clergy to study the Bible rather than Horace or Terence, to find out . 
the meaning of the Word of God and to make it known to the people, 
rather than “to illustrate drunken catches, explain obscene jests, or 
make happy emendations of passages that a modest man would blush 
to look at.” 

“The Grounds and Reasona” took the form’ of a letter to a “ Divine 
of North Britain.” After congratulating the northern divine that 
earnest inquiry wos at length beginning to reach, Scotland, the land 
of the tenaciously orthodox, Collins stated his first proposition, “That 
Christianity is founded on Judaism,” and then his second, “ That the 
Apostles ground and prove Christianity from the Old Testament.” 
Under this second proposition came the casus belli. Collins enume- 
rated the many places in the New Testament where a passage in tho 
Old is introduced with the words, thus tcas fulfilled what was said by 
the prophet. Such were Mary’s being with child by the Holy Ghost, 
the.angel foretelling the birth of Jesus, His being born at Bethlehem, 
His flight into Egypt, the slaughter of the innocents, His dwelling at 
Nazareth and at Capernaum,.in the borders of Zabulon and Naphtali. 
The writings of the New Testament only confirm and explain the 
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Christianity of the Old, for in them (as the Church of England says) 
“everlasting life is offered to mankind by Ohrist.” It is the law of 
religion that every new development finds its essence in the old ono 
out of which it has sprung. The mission of Moses supposed a formor 
rovelation. Many of his rites were in existence among the Pagans, 
espocially the Egyptians, to whose religion the Israelites seem at ono 
timo to have conformed. The mission of Zoroaster supposed the reli- 
gion of the Magians, that of Mahomet Christianity, as Ohristianity 
supposed Judaism. Jesus and His Apostles appeal to the prophecics 
of the Old Testament to establish the truth of what they taught. If 
theeo proofs are valid, Christianity is established; but if they are 
invalid, then is Christianity false. ‘Which alternative does Collins 
take? Ho takes neithor. By comparing the New Testament with 
the Old he finds that the prophecies are not to be taken in their 
litoral sense; that the writers of the New Testament did not sgo tuko 
thom; that almost all commentators on the Bible, both ancient and 
modern, have considered them as applied only in a secondary, typical, 
mystical, allegorical, or enigmatical sense. For example, Matt. i. 
22, 23:—“All this was done that it might bo fulfilled which was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, Behold a virgin shall be with child, 
and shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his name Immanuel.” 
Now the words os they stand in Isaiah vii. 14, in their obvious and 
literal sense, relate to a young woman in tho days of Ahaz, king of 
Judah. The verses which follow, including the eighth chapter of 
Isaiah, show plainly that the child was to be Isniah’s own son, who 
was also called Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 

Again, Matt. ii. 16, “ That it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by tho prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my 
son.” Tho words occur in Hosea xi. 1, where, in their obvious sense, 
they are no prophecy, but relate to God’s bringing the children of 
Isracl out of Egypt. 

Matt. ii 28. It is said of Jesus: “He came and dwelt at Nazareth, 
that it might be fulfillod which was spoken by the prophets, saying, 
He shall be called a Nazarene.” As thore is no such passage in any 
of the prophots, this cannot be a literal prophecy. 

Matt. xi. 14. Jesus says of St.John the Baptist :. “This is Elias, 
which was for to come.” If Jesus referred to Malachi iv. 5, then 
this prophecy was not fulfilled literally, as Elijah only came mystically 
in John the Baptist. s 

Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Jesus applies to the Jews, as a prophecy, the . 
words of Isaiah vi. 9: “By hearing ye shall hear and shall not 
understand,” which, in their literal sense, relate obviously to the 
obstinate Jews of Isaiah’s day.: Collins says that, to produce such 
passages as these from New Testament writers as itera fulfilments, 
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and therefore proofs of Obristianity, is to give up the cause of 
Christianity to its enemies. He then explains what is meant by 
typical and allegorical. It was such a sense as no one could have 
discovered in the passages quoted in the New Testament simply as 
they stand in the Old, so that prophecy was truly a light shining in 
a dark place ; in Collins’s judgment, the light in no way overcoming . 
the darkness. 

The “ Discourse of the Grounds” ‘had a second part, which con- 
sisted of considerations on the scheme of interpreting prophecy pro- 
posed by William Whiston in opposition to thé allegorical method. 
Whiston had been Boyle Lecturer, and had taken prophecy for his . 
subject. He strongly opposed the principle which admitted a pro- 
phecy to have a double sense, maintaining that, if we say the predic- 
tions which refer to the Measiah had a primary fulfilment in Old 
Testament times, and only a secondary or typical fulfilment in Jesus 
of Nazareth, we lose the advantage of the Old Testament predictions 
as proofs of Christianity. But, as it was impossible for Whiston to 
prove that those prophecies were literally fulfilled which were not 
literally fulfilled, he said that the Jews in the second century 
. corrupted the texts in the Old Testament in order to invalidate the 
arguments drawn from them by Christians. He also wrote an 
“ Essay towards Restoring the True Text of the Old Testament,” in 
which he maintained that, in the time of Jesus and His Apostles, the 
Septuagint agreed with the Hebrew text, and then the quotations 
in the New Testament were made correctly from the Old. In 
the third century the Jews gave Origen a corrupted copy of the Sep- 
tuagint, which he put into his “ Hexapla,” and which soon took the 
_ place of the authentic copy which the Ohristians had hitherto pos- 
‘sessed. In the latter end of the fourth century the Jews gave the 
` Christians a similarly corrupted copy of the Hebrew Bible; and as 
the Christians were till then universally ignorant of EEN it was 
‘received eagerly as an invaluable treasure. 

If Oollins’s object had been merely to oppose the arani in the 
Scriptures, he might have been satisfied with Whiston’s admission 
that we have no correct copy of the Bible. But he could not admit 
the orédibility of such corruptions as the Jews were supposed to have 
made, or that such a man as Origen could have been imposed on in 
the matter of a version of the Septuagint. He finds Whiston, at 
length, arguing that the ritual laws of Moses, and parts of the Old 
Testament history, were typical prophecies of Ohrist, but to be dis- 
tinguished from others which were literal, though both were con- 
firmations of Ohristianity. Collins says they are all typical and 
proofs of Christianity only in the sense that the fulfilment of a typical ` 
or allegorical prophecy can be a proof. 
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Tho “Discourse on Free-thinking,” and, still more, that on the 
“Grounds and Reason of the Christian Religion,” engaged the whole 
Church militant in. controversy. Bishops and deans, country 
curates and diasenting preachers, formed a phalanx whose name was 
legion, whatever might be its strength. That much of it was weak- 
ness, is not to be marvelled at; but Collins had many able and 
formidable adversaries. His “ Essay on the Use of Reason” did not 
escape the notice of William Carroll, the bitter but consistent oppo- 
nent of Locke. Oarroll’s mind was typical of the minds of that 
numerous class who have always opposed the exercise of reason in 
matters belonging to religion, just as Locke represents those who 
believe in the reasonableness of Obristianity. In a letter to Dr. Prat, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, he “ detected, confuted, and gradually 
deduced from the very basis of atheism, upon which they are bot- 
tomed, the dangerous errors in a late book.” These errors were the 
doctrine of necessity, the attributing extension or expansion to the 
Deity, supposing that mind and matter in the last analysis may be 
only one substance, and identifying the human reason with the 
Divine. The last, in Carroll’s opinion, was the foundation-error. It 
supposed the reason of man to be trustworthy and capable of pro- 
nouncing judgment on the contents of a revelation. He called it an 
“ atheistical imagination, and the foundation of Socinianism, Deism, 
Atheism, ‘The Reasonableness of Christianity,’ ‘Ohristianity not 
Mysterious,’ and such books.” Dr. Gaskell, afterwards Bishop of 
Chester, made some remarks on Collins’s tract in the third edition of 
his book on the Trinitarian controversy; but these were solely on 
the question, if the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity is capable of such 
a rational explication as to be placed among the reasonable doctrines 
of Christianity. 

Richard Bentley, the great critic, and the inimitable master of 
abuse, assailed the ‘Discourse of Free-thinking” under the feigned 
name of Phileutherus Lipsiensis, in a letter to Dr. Francis Hare. 
Mr. Pattison says of Bentley’s performance, that, as an answer, it 
was “completely succeeaful.” He, however, immediately after qualifies 
this high estimate, by showing that it was successful only by avoiding 
the question at issue. Bentley had no quarrel with Collins about 
the right and duty of free-thinking when taken in that sense in which 
it is applied to Chillingworth, Taylor, and Tillotson. No religion, 
no sect—not, he said, the very Papists, deny it. This was a blunt 
method of ignoring a difference which is evident os the daylight. 
Bentley first assumed that Collins was the enemy of all righteousness 
—one of those atheists who, looking at their own actions, wish there 
were no God; and because they wish there were none, persuade 
themselves that there is none. He then described the free-thinking 
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of froe-{hinkers, not as honest thinking, but as “ bold, rash, arrogant 
presumptuousness, together with o strong propension to the paradox 
and the perverse.” It did not, perhaps, materially affect the argu- 
ment that Bentley was a great scholar, a philologer by profession, 
and that Oollins’s scholarship did not rise above that of a man of 
extensive reading, who made literature the pleasure rather than the 
labour of his life. Some not very learned criticisms on the Bible, 
and one or two mistranslations of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, gave 
Bentley the opportunity of saying that Oollins’s “ self-assurance 
supplied all want of abilities,” and that he interpreted “the Prophets 
and Solomon without Hebrew, Plutarch and Zosimus without Greek, 
and Cicero and Lucan without Latin.” The mistakes which Oollins 
made are so palpable, that it did not require a Bentley to discover them. 
Ingenium, rendered by “knowledge;” terrores magicos, by ‘panic fears;” 
‘and idiotis Ecangelistis, by “idiot Evangelists,” were translations for 
_ Which any schoolboy deserved a flogging. Taking advantage of 
mistakes like these, Bentley pronounced the whole discourse “a 
uniform series of insincerity and ignorance, of juggle and blundor.”* 
Dr. Hare, to whom Bentley’s letter wos addressed, wrote a tract, 
which he called “ A Olergyman’s Thanks to Phileutherua Lipsiensis.” 
. He did not feign ignorance of the writer. Bentley, he said, may 
personate a foreigner, but no foreigner can personate Bentley. Hare 
had boon Oollins’s tutor at King’s College, in Cambridge, but ho 
showed no more charity towards his former pupil than Bentley had 
done. The rational free-thinkers he called irrational and absurd 
atheista. It is not liberty for which they contend, but licentious- 
ness—‘‘an unbounded liberty to propagate their crude, absurd notions, 
which do not deserve the name of thoughts.” In this judgment of 
the free-thinkers, Benjamin Hoadly, Rector of St. Peter’s Poor, 
agreed with Dr. Haro. He addressed “ten queries to the authors of 
the lato Discourse,” in which he intimated that Collins manifested 
strong prejudices against the vory foundation of all religion; that he 
had been unfair in representing it aa the chief dootrine of the gospel, 
that mon were doomed to everlasting punishment for the sin of 
Adam ; that he should not have spoken of the year of God as some- 
thing servile and terrifying; nor have given such an explication of 
` the Trinity as he know was not that of the New Testament writers. 
Many of Hoadly’s remarks are very judivious, but there is an amount 
of resolute opposition to Collins which we could scarcely have expected 
from one who was afterwards to be known as the Socinian Bishop. 


v Some of Collins's mistakes in mere mattars of mbolasahip, are certainly unaseount- 
able. Throughout his book he spells Sibyl and Sibyllino as “Sybil” and “ Bybilline.” 
Surely no one who knows the Greek Ebo\Aa could possibly make this mistake ; yet no 
less a man than Benjemin Disracli calls one of his novels “ Syhil.”, , 
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Daniel Williams, D.D., the founder of the woll-known Dissenters’ 
Library, wrote “A Letter to the author of a Discourse of Free- 
thinking, wherein the Christian religion is vindicated by detecting 
several abuses of Free-thinking.”’ Dr. Williams was a very orthodox 
Presbyterian divine. He considered it very wicked for people to 
dispute about the eternity of hell torments, for since God, in His 
word, has said they are eternal, then eternal punishment must consist 
with His perfections. Moreover, so long as there is the bare possi- 
bility of such a thing, we ought, to keep on tho safe side, and to enter- 
tain such a belief of the Trinity and everlasting fire as shall “make 
us well-pleasing in the sight of God.” 

J. Addicombe, Doctor of Medicine, proved that the free-thinkers 
did not know the meaning of the name which they assumed. “A 
Gentloman of Cambridge” undentably demonstrated “the absurdity 
and infidelity of the sect of the free-thinkers.” They were trying, 
he said, to root out all religion; and after proving that, from the 
nature of things, there must be ghosts, he pronounced Collins’s tract 
worse than any heathen book. 

The “Discourse on tho Grounds and Reasons” had thirty-fivo 
answers within two years after its publication. The weightiest of 
those was written by “The Right Reverend Father in God, Edward 
Lord Bishop of Coventry and Lichfield.” This was the learned Bishop 
Chandler; who, like all Collins’s adversaries, affected to despise his 
abilities, yet thought his treatise required an, elaborate reply. 
Chandler dedicated his book to the King; and, in the preface, con- 
gratulated his Majesty on having given “a seasonable order in 
Council for suppressing those impious clubs that then used to meet 
on purpose to harden one another in sin.” The first argument for 
tho truth of prophecy is drawn from the universal belief that pre- 
vailod in the world, that a great Deliverer was to come. The Greeks 
had it from the Sibylline oracles which they derived from the Jews, 
‘and tho Romans had it from the Greeks. It was grounded on 
prophecies both direct and typical The Jews always explained some 
prophecies as typical of the Measiah. Solomon, David, and Joshua, 
tho High Priest, were regarded as figures of Him who was to come. 
There were many reasons why Old Testament prophecies should be 
obscure until they were fulfilled. A clear revelation concerning 
King Messias might have caused the neglect of the Mosaic institu- 
tions. It might have alarmed the princes and governors of the 
Jewish nation; dnd the Jews, who were to be the instruments of the 
Messiah’s death, might have frustrated the fulfilment of the pro- 
phecies. The passages quoted by Matthew were rightly applied to 
Jesus in a typical sense. The Jews were familiar with this mode of 
interpreting prophecy. Hence St. Paul addresses to them, as the 
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spiritual and perfect, mystical reasonings which he did not address to 
the Gentiles. The interpretation which Jesus and His Apostles gave 
to the Old Testament Scriptures ought to be accepted by us, because 
of the miracles which Jesus wrought, and, the fulfilment of events 
which He predicted, such as His resurreċtion and ascension, the 
rejection of the Jews, and the desolation of their country and temple. 
The world, at the time of Jesus, was waiting for the Mesiah. The 
‘Jews were in daily expectation of the kingdom of God. They looked 
for redemption in Israel. It was the promise to which the ttoelve 
tribes instantly serving God day and night had desired to come. The 
scribes at once told Herod that Bethlehem was to be the place of 
Messiah’s birth. - The Samaritans had the same hope as the Jews; 
they knew that Messias cometh. Since old Jacob had slept with his 
fathers, the twelve tribes had waited for Shilo, and daily in their temple 
Service they repeated the hopes so frequently expressed in the 
psalms concerning One that twas to come. Wherever the Jews were 
scattered they carried this hope with them. The verses of the Roman 
sibyl were often, indeed, used for political purposes. Julius Cesar, 
about to go to war with the Parthians, wished to be called ding, 
because it was written in the Books qf Fate that the Parthians could 
not be subdued but by a king, and by a king only could tre be saved. 
Cicero, indeed, doubted if these were the words of the genuine sibyl, 
because the verse was an acrostio; but Ohandler did not think this a 
sufficient reason to warrant Cicero’s doubta. Lentulus, who joined: 
the conspiracy of Catiline, applied the oracle to himself, expecting 
that the new empire was to find its accomplishment in him. 
Suetonius says that before the birth of Augustus it was commonly 
affirmed that nature was then in labour to bring forth a king that should — 
rule the Romans, which Virgil explains of prophecies concerning one 
of the race of the gods. 
“ Hio vir, hic est tibi quem promitd sepius audis 

Augustus Osear, Divi genus; aurea condet 

Secula qui rursus Latio, regnata per arva 

Saturno quondam.” —Æn. vi. 791. 

These hopes not being realized in Augustus, when his wife 
Scribonia was pregnant Virgil wrote his fourth eclogue, in which 
he ascribed to the child that was to be born all tho glorious things 
in the Sibylline verses concerning the great king that was to come. 
Scribonia’s child was not a son, and Virgil lost credit as an inter- 
preter of prophecy. The political applications of the prophecies were. 
incorrect, but they show us what were the expectations of that’ age. 
Virgil speaks of an age to come, called the tima ætas, or “last age,” — 

; ree Quo ferres primm K 
Dosinet, ac toto surget gens ewros mundo,” 
which correspands to the fifth kingdom of Daniel which was to suo- 
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ceed the fourth, or #wn kingdom, which “breaketh in pieces and 
subdueth all things.” The glorious times described by Isaiah are 
the same which Virgil describes when he says, 
“Omnis faret omnia tellus 

Non rastros patletar humus non vines faloem.” 

And agein— 
“Te duce, ol qua manent soeloris vestigia nostris 

Irrita perpetud solvent formidine tarras,” 

So great was the dread of the victorious king, that Cicero, thinking 
the religion and liberties of the commonwealth in danger, proposed 
to remove the Sibylline books into secret custody, to be opened only 
by an order of the Senate. Augustus was pleased to be considered 
this predicted king, and fearing any rivals, he hed all the Sibylline 
verses carefully examined and treasured up in the Temple of Apollo. 
That these prophecies came from the Jews, Ohandler thinks is placed 
beyond doubt, by a passage of Tacitus, beginning “ Pluribus per- 
suasio inerat, amiguis sacerdotum Abris contineri eo ipso tempore fore ut 
valesceret Oriens, proféctique Judæa rerum potirentur ;” and another 
in Suetonius, “Percrebuerat orienti toto vetus ac constans opinio 
esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judæa profecti rerum potirentur,” with a 
similar passage in Josephus concerning the war under Vespasian. 

This general expectation of the Messiah is traced back to the time 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. In the first book of Maccabees it was 
resolved to lay up the stones of the polluted altar till there should 
come & Prophet to answer about them. This could not be an 
ordinary prophet, for after Malachi no such prophet was to came till 
the return of Elijah. Again, it is said thet Judas the Maccabee was 
appointed the Governor and High Priest for ever (t.e, him and his 
sons) until there should arise a faithful prophet. The Jews expected 
such & prophet as Moses, who wes Jaith} in all his house. In 
Nehemiah’s time the Messiah was looked for as the High Priest 
who was to come with the Urim and Thummim, and His coming 
was to be connected with the gathering together of the twelve 
tribes, of which there is frequent mention in the Apooryphal 
writings. The belief of this general expectation is confirmed by 
the liturgies and service-books of the ancient Jews. They had many 
such prayers as this quoted by Joseph Albo, “O that Elias would 
come quickly with Messias the Son of David; send to us the branch 
of David in our days. How long will He tarry? Let the memory 
of Meesias the Son of David, Thy servant, come before Thee.” 

Chandler was willing to test the question of literal fulfilment by 
twelve prophecies taken as specimens. He would select tham from . 
the later prophets, because they were the clearest and the most 
difficult to be evaded. - 
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1. Mal. iii. 1.—' Behold, I send my messenger, and he shall prepare the 
way before me: and the) Lord, whom yo seek, shall suddenly come to his - 
temple, even the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in: behold, 
Ho shall come, saith the Lord of hoste.” s: 

This is one of the prophecies which Grotius gives, up as not having 
a double sense, but referring literally to Christ. There are two persons 
spoken of, both messengers—John the Baptist and Jesus. The mee - 
senger was a common name for the Moasiah among the Jews. 

2. Mal. iv. 5, 6.—‘ Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the 
coming af the groat and dreadful day af the Lord. And he shall turn the 


heart of the fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to the 
fathers, leat I come and smite the earth with a curse.”’ 


This prophecy is a repetition of the former. Elijah was to come 
before the Messiah. Prophecy was sealed up with Malachi There 
was to be no prophet till the coming again of Elijah, which was to 
precede the destruction of the Jews asa nation. The Baptist spoke 
of “One to come after him mightier than he, whose fan was in his 
hand, and who was to burn the chaff with, unguenchable fire.” 

8. Hag. i. 06—9.—* For thus saith fhe Lord of hosta ; Yet once more, it 
is a little while, and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, 
and the dry land; and I will shake all nations, and tho desire of all nations 
ghall come: and I will fill this honse with , Baith the Lord. The 
silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the of hoste. The glory of 
this latter house shall be greater than of the former, and in this place will I 
give peace, saith the Lord of hosts.” 

. It is true that the word desire is plural in Hebrew, which Chandler 
aara a a Habra It gives intensaness to the meaning. Beides, 
we could not speak of desirable things as coming. It is only of & 
person that we can predicate coming in an active sanse. Peace is 
one of the names of the Messiah. The second temple was inferior to 
the first; yet its glory was greater, because of the presence of Him 
whose glory was as the glory of the only begotten of the Father. The 
second temple was to continue till the days of King Messiah. 

4. Zech. ix. 8.—* Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Sion ; shout, O daughter 
of Jerusalem. Behold thy King cometh unto thee, the righteous One and 
that Baviour, lowly riding upon an ass, and upon a colt the foal of an ass.” 


This prophecy is twice expounded of the Messiah in the Talmud. 
The multitude knew of whom it was spoken when they oried, 
*« Hosanna to the Son of David.” 

6. Zech. xii. 10.— And I will pour upon the house of David and upon 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication, and 
they shall look on me whom they have pierced, and they shall moun for 
Him as one moumeth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for Him as 
ong that is in bitterness for her firstborn.” 


There ia no other but Jesus to whom this prophecy can be applied. 
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It corresponds to Ps, xxii, where David, personating the Messiah, 
saya, “ They shall pieres my hands and iny feet.’ And to the words of 
Isaiah, “ He was wounded for our transgressions and bruised for ovr 
iniguities.” 

6. Dan. ii. 44, 45.—“ And in the days of these kings shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be destroyed, and the kingdom 
shall not be left to other peoplo, but it shall break in pieces and consumo all 
those kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever. Forasmuch as thou sawest 
that the stono was cut out of the mountain without hands, and that it 
breaketh in pieces the iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, and the gold.” 

The Jaws always understood by tho ators the Messiah, and by the 
image the Roman Empire. When tho kingdom of the Seleucid, 
one of the two remaining branches of Daniel’s third kingdom, was 
destroyed by Pompey, the Jews everywhere were in immediato 
expectation of their redemption. This was the origin of the ramour 
that nature was in pangs to bring forth a king. It was this which 
frightened the Roman Senate and caused them to desire the strangling 
of overy child, Augustus alono being permitted to live. This made 
Lentulus become the leader of the conspiracy under Catiline. We 
read in Lucan that when the Grock empire fell and Egypt became 
a Roman provinco, a Sibylline verse was found importing that the 
advent of a great king was near at hand. Josophus interpreted the 
fourth empire as tho Roman, and that which was to follow as tho 
kingdom of the stone. 

7. Dan. vil. 18, 14.—“ I saw in tho night visions, and, behold, one like 
tho Son of man came with the clonds of heaven, and came to the ancient of 
days, and they brought Him near before Him, and there was given Him 
dominion and glory and a kingdom that all people and notions should servo 
Him. His dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
nud His kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.” 

This corresponds to the kingdom of stone in the former vision. Tho 
Jews carnestly maintain that Daniel’s “Son of man” was the Messiah. 


8. Dan. ix. 24 --27,—-“‘ Beventy weeks are determined upon thy peoplo,” ae. 


Iere ia a plain promise of a Messiah, a Princo who was to come 
after sixty-nine woeks, who was to be judicially cut off at tho end of 
ot in tho seventioth week. Soon after His death a Gentile army 
was to lay waste Jerusalem, when the daily sacrifice and the oblation. 
of the temple was to cease. 

9. Mic. v. 2.—‘* But thou, Bethlohom Ephratah, though thou bo littlo 
among the princes of Judah, yet out of thee shall come forth unto me that 
is to be ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been of old from everlasting.” 

It is impoasible to accommodate this prophecy to any other but to 
the Messiah. No one besides Him has ever been thought of excopt 
ZerubbabeL But Zerubbabel was not born in Bethlehem; he never 
was ruler in Isracl; nor were his goings forth of old even from erer- 
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lasting. The old Jews always understood that Bethlehem was to he 
the birthplace of the Messiah.- In one of the oldest of the Jewish 


- prayers there is this petition, “ Shake thyself from the dust; arise, 


% 


put on thy beantifal garments, O my people; by the hand of Ben 
Jesse the Bethlehemite, bring redemption near to my soul.” 

10. Hab. ii, B, 4. For the vision is yet for an appointed timo, but at 
the end it (or he) shall speak and not lie. Though He tarry, wait for Him.” 

There was an age to come, and a Persan who was to begin this 
age. This Person was spoken of as He that cometh or that shall come. 
Hence the words of the woman of Samaria, of Marthe of Bethany, 
and of the Jews who sent to John the meena to ask if he were the 
One that was to come. 

11. Amos x, 11, 19,— Ta that day I will raise up the tabornacle of David 
which is fallen, and close up the breaches thereof; and I will raise up hig 
ruins, and I will build it as in the days of old. That they may possess the 


remnant of Edom and of all the heathen which are called y my name, saith 
the Lord that doeth-this.” 


The tabernacle of David was a similitude for the kingdom of 
David. ‘In its restitution the Gentiles were to have a part. This 
corresponds to many prophecies which speak of the calling of the 
Gentiles. 


12. Tsa. li. 18-liti. 12.—* Behold, my saa shall deal prudently,” &o. 


` This-is the last of the twelve prophecies, Chandler remarks that 
the Person here spoken of is one and the seme, from the beginning 
to the end, that & continual series of events is predicted of Him . 
without reference to any other. He is the servant of God, His 
righteous servant. He was once the desire of the Jews, but in the 
afflicted condition in which He was to appear they were not to deaire 
Him. He wos a man of sorrow, and yet He was to prosper. His 
voluntary offering of Himself was to be expiatory of sin. He was to 
be a priest bearing iniquities, and yet a king exalted and axtolled. 
Chandler distinguishes between prophecies that are’ typical and 
prophecies that are allegorical. The latter are those the sense of 
whick is not that of the prophet, but of the person applying the 
prophecies. They were in common use among the Jews. St. Paul’s 
allegory of Sinai and Hagar is an instance.’ Typical prophecies 
may be used as proofs, for we may discern the intention of the writer 
or of God speaking in the person who parsonates the Messiah, In . 
the early ages of the world it was common to speak by actions. 
Dionysius, the Thracian, has particularly noticed this custom among 
the Greeks. The Eastern people, especially the Jews; retained it 
longer than the others. Isaiah went naked and bare-footed to repre- 
sent the captivity of the Egyptians and Ethiopians by the King of 
Assyria. Exokiel took a pot of iron and put it for e wall of iron’ 
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between him and the city. The tabernacle was a type or figure by 
which the Holy Ghost signified a greater and more perfect tabernacle 
under the Messiah. The words of David concerning the greatness 
of Salomon, point to one yet greater than Solomon. David himself 
interpreted of the Messiah the words of older prophets, as when God 
spake in visions to His sainta, saying, “I have laid help upon One 
that is mighty.” 

In regard to the passages of the New Testament quoted by Collins, 
to show that prophecy was not literal, ‘Chandler answers that 
Matthew wrote for Jews, and may have used a method of inter- 
preting prophecy to which the Jews were acoustomed. The phrase, 
that may be fulfilled, is often used when a text has simply been 
accommodated by the writer. It is equivalent to the expression, 
Té is true, or, herein is that saying true. An event darkly intimated 
is now plainly illustrated, or a fact as truly answers the citation, as 
if the citation had been a prophecy of it. Jeremiah spoke of the 
lamentation of the Jewish mothers for the murder of their infants by 
the Assyrian army, and when Herod slew the babes of Bethlehem, the 
words of Jeremiah were again fulfilled. The tender mother, per- 
sontted by Rachel, again caused her voice to be heard in Rama, or 
upon the high hills, which mourners were wont to ascend to pro- 
claim their grief. Out of Egypt have I called my son, had been a kind 
of proverb since the children of Israel camo out of Egypt. It suited 
Christ’ case just as it suited any other parallel event. He shall be 
called a Nasarene, is not, indeed, in the Old Testament in words, but 
it is there in gubstance, and is implied in the proverb that no good 
thing could come out of Nazareth, The Evangelist had-in his mind 
Isaiah’s prophecy: “ There shall come a rod out of Jesse, and a 
branch (netzar) shall grow out of his roots.” As to the coming again 
of Elijah, there is nothing to show that more is intended than that 
the forerunner of Jesus should come in the spirit and power of Elias. 
Their heart is wared gross, is applied by Jesus to the Jows of His day, 
who were a perverse and hypocritical people in the days of Isaiah. 
Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, was not taken for a prophecy 
either by Ohrist or by the scribes. Behold a tirgin shall conceive, 
whether understood typically or literally, is true of Jesus. Isaiah’s 
son, though called Immanuel, was not born of an undefiled virgin, 
nor could the words Wonderful, Counsellor, Everlasting Father, be 
applied to him. Moreover, it could not have been any remarkable 
aign to the Jews, that a married woman should have a son. That 
the Messiah was to be a virgin’s son was a general belief. Hence 
Simon Magus gave out that his mother Rachel wes a virgin. Domi- 
tian, flattered even by the Jews with the title of Measiah, proclaimed 
himself the son of Minerva, born without a father; and so Virgil calls 
the child that was to be born of Scribonia the great offspring of Jupiter. 
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«The Literal Accomplishment of Scripture Prophecy” was written 
by William Whiston. ‘Whiston was under some obligation to reply 
to Collins, for a great part of the “ Literal Scheme” was devoted to 
his “ Egsay on the Restoration of the True Text of the Old Testa- 
ment? He now showed, by restoring the original readings of the 
Old Testament from the Septuagint, the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
Roman Psalter, and the Apostolical Constitutions, that all the 
prophecies quoted in the Now Testament concerning Jesus are 
literal falfilmenta, without any sign of a double sense, typical inter- 
pretation, or previous application to any other person. As to Jesus’s 
description of the Jews from Isaiah, it might be applicable to the 
Jews both of the time of Isaiah and of Jesus. Yet all such descrip- 
tiona in the Old Testament properly belong to the days of the 
Messiah. Whiston showed that very many of the prophecies of 
Daniel had been literally fulfilled, though some were still future, aud 
that in the New Testament there are many predictions which he 
knew to have been accomplished.’ He was looking out for the dawn 
of the Millennium, and interpreted from St. Barnabas Haggai’s desire 
of nations as the Messiah whose coming was to be followed by the 
destruction of the temple in the time of the Romans, and the final 
restoration of the Jews in the seventh Millenary of the world. 
That we are living in the last times is evident, he said, from the 
invention of the art of printing, the great knowledge in natural 
philosophy reached by Sir Isaac Newton and Robert Boyle, the 
institution of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
that for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parta, the discovery 
of the Samaritan Pentateuch, the Apostolical Constitutions, the 
Epistles of Olement, Barnabas, Ignatius, and Polycarp,—and. above 
all, an old copy of the Sibylline oracles. That the scoffers of the 
last days had come is evident from the publication of Collins’s “ Dis- 
course of Free-thinking,” Oato’s letters in the London Journal, and 
‘ John Toland’s pamphlets. The great foundation of unbelief in modern 
times Whiston held to be the reception of the Masoretic Bible. 

A more rational reply to Collins was that of Samuel Olarke, who 
wrote “A Discourse concerning the connection of the Prophecies in 
the Old Testament and their application to Ohrist.” Clarke under- 
stood Collins to affirm that the Old Testament prophecies in no way 
referred tu Ohrist; that they were entirely fulfilled in other persons 
or events, and that there was no foundation for their application to 
the Messiah or His kingdom. It is not evident that Collins stated 
his case só strongly es this; but Olarke’s answer is, that the Jews 
had not a clear and distinct understanding even of the express pro- 
phecies, much less of those which were obacure arid indistinct. They 
were only intended to be a light ina dark place. Yet it is evident 
that these prophecies, indistinct as they were, created in the Jewish 
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mind a general expectation of a Messiah. Jesus showed Himself by 
His mighty works to be the Son of God. The prophecies are never 
urged as proofs; they have not, Clarke says, anything in themselves 
of the nature of direct or positive proof. It is enough to show that 
there was wanting no circumstance, no sine gua non, no character 
appropriated by any of the ancient prophets to the promised Messiah. 
They are not applied allegorically, much loss can the reasoning be 
called allegorical “Ought not Ohrist to have suffered these things ” 
is not urged to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, but to answer the 
objections of those who did not know that through suffering He was 
to come into Hiskingdom. Though not positive proofs, the Messianic 
prophecies are confirmations of the fore-knowledge of God, and of 
the uniform designs of Providence under different dispensations. 
Olarke calls special attention to the literal fulfilment of the pro~ 
phecies concerning Babylon, Egypt, and Tyre; but he grants to 
Oollins that same of the quotations in the New Testament are mere 
allusions, as “the voice heard in Rama,” and “surely He hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows,” applied to Jesus healing the sick. 
A. still more rational Ohristian than even Samuel Olarke was 
Arthur Ashley Sykes, rector of Rayleigh, in Essex, who wrote “ An 
Essay on the Truth of the Ohristian Religion,” with special reference 
to prophecy. He begged of the adversaries of Christianity to read. 
the New Testament books with the same equity and candour that 
they did Greek and Roman authors. He admitted what Collins so 
strongly contended for, that the miracles of Jesus would not prove 
His Messiahahip, if He appealed for proofs to the Old Testament pro- 
phecies and these prophecies did not refer to Him.’ The whole 
question, then, was, if these prophecies referred to Him at all in any 
sense. Collins said they were mere “accommodations” made by 
“artful and learned men.” Sykes said no, but rather “ the observa- 
tion of things has pointed out what it is that was foretold.” But we 
cannot argue from types, we cannot use them as proofs, for that word 
in the New Testament signifies nothing more than similarity. We 
cannot prove to a gainsayer that the rites and ceremonies of the 
Mosaio law were designed prefigurations. The writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews does not use the types as arguments, but only as 
illustrations. Many passages applied in the New Testament to Jesus 
plainly relate to other persons, and did not refer to Jesus even in a 
secondary sense: such as “A virgin shall concaive;” John the 
Baptist being compared to Elias; “Surely He hath borne our 
griefs; ” and the application of Psalm xix. to the first preachers of 
the Gospel, which is no more than if the Evangelist had addressed : 
them in the words of Virgil: “ Vos clarissima mundi kumina.” The. 
words of Isaiah, quoted by Matthew, concerning the birth of Jesus, . 
is merely the citation of words agreeable to the event, and not a pro-- 
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phecy of it. Bishop Kidder had come to the same conclusion after a 
long consideration of the subject. Le Olero says that the Jews used. 
to.speak of a passage of Scripture as fulfilled, if anything happened 
to which it could be applied. Ælian mentions a similar mode of 
speaking, from which we learn that it was not unknown to heathen 
writers. Diogenes Sinopensis used continually to say of himself that 
he fulfilled and underwent all the curses of tragedy. “This is He that 
was spoken of by the prophet Esaias,” is paralleled by a passage in 
Plato’s “ Alcibiades.” Socrates throws: out a conjecture that some l 
timo or another One would come into the world who. should teach 
mankind: how to behave themselves towards God and man. Alci- 
biades asks when that time will be, and who He is who is thus to instruct 
mankind P Socrates answers, “It is He who now takes care of you,;” 
and soon after that “He has a wonderful concern for you.” Alcibiades 
declares his readiness to wait for that time, and expresses a hope that 
` it may come soon. “Now,” Sykes continues, “should any one say 
when Jesus appeared, arid did, in fact, what Socrates said, ‘This is 
He that was spoken of by Socrates,’ the common use of language in 
all countries would bear him out and justify the expresion ; much 
more would the particular idiom of the Jews, whose way of citing 
their sacred books is known to be exactly-in this manner.” Sykes, 
however, finds many literal prophecies in the Scriptures, and notably 
that of Isaiah lii., which is applied only to the Messiah. There is, 
he says, no one thing which has made the New Testament the subject 
of ridicule to Jews and infidels so much as the obscure inferences 
which Christians usually draw from passages which visibly contain 
not one tittle of what is pretended. And he concludes with these 
remarkable words :— . r : fog 
- «Would to God that Christians would be content with the plainness 
and simplicity of the Gospel! That they would be persuaded to make no 
other terms of communion than what Jesus Himself has made! That they 
wopld not vend, under the name of Evangelical truth, the absurd and con- 
tradictory schemes of ignorant and wicked men! That they would look 
upon all serious -Christians as members of the one body of Ghrist !' ` That 
they would cease’ from unchristign damning, persecuting, and burning each 
other for not assenting to the words of men as the words of God! And 
Ohristianity would soon become the joy of the whole earth, and infidelity 
would lose its main—TI may say, its only support.” 

‘Thomas Sherlock, Master of the Temple, and’ afterwards Bishop of 
London, published six discourses on “The Use and Intent of Pro- 
phooy in the several Ages of the World.” The discourses were 
originally delivered in the Temple Ohurch. Sherlock understood. 
Collins to say that the argument from prophecy, though a very bad 
one, was the best that could be produced for Ohristianity, and that 
this was affirmed by St. Peter when he speaks of the sure word of 
prophecy. To which Sherlock replied, that though interpreters 
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differed very much in explaining the words of St. Poter, yet all were 
agreed in rejecting the sense which gives a superiority to the evidence 
of prophecy above all other evidence. It was only a ight in a dark 
place, to be attended to till the day dawn. The author of prophecy 
Himself described it thus:—“I have multiplied visions and used 
similitudes by the ministry of the prophets ;” and elsewhere it is 
spoken of as dark speeches delivered to the sainta in visions and 
dreams, The most literal prophecies have received the greatest con- 
firmation and the most light from the eventa. The evidence is not 
to be sought in the application of single prophecies to Christ, but in 
a general view and comparison of them all put together. Jesus of 
Nazareth gave the fullest evidence of His divine commission by his 
mighty works, but He also claimed to be the person foretold in the 
law and the prophets. Is there enough to justify His claim? The 
argument from prophecy is not—all the ancient prophecies have 
expressly pointed out and characterized Ohrist, but all the notices 
which God gave to the fathers of His intended salvation are perfectly 
answered by the coming of Ohrist. 

Samuel Chandler, a Dissenting minister, maintained, in opposition 
to Collins, that Ohristianity had other grounds than the prophecies 
of the Old Testament. Theophilus Lobb, Doctor of Medicine, wrote 
“A Brief Defence of the Christian Religion,” which was tery 
orthodox. Brampton Gardon, Archdeacon of Sudbury, defended the 
Christian religion by the prophecies of the Old Testament. The 
Archdeacon had been Boyle Lecturer, and had taken prophecy for 
his subject. He was disappointed that none of the disputants on 
either side took any notice of his Boyle Lectures, and so he wrote a 
treatise to call attention to what he had said in them. John Green 
wrote “ Letters” to Collins, in which he maintained that Tsaiah’s 
“virgin” was the Virgin Mary and no other; and as Matthow was 
inspired, he could not have mistaken tho sense of the prophecies 
which he applied to Jesus. Moreover, he declared that Bishop 
Chandler interpreted the prophecies as if they were not much better 
than cunningly-devised fables. Orthodoxy and simplicity are often 
united, as they were in John Green. 

When Collins replied to his numerous antagonists, he felt that it 
was really with Bishop Ohandler that he had to deal. The rest 
might be left to refute each other, and if he could get a victory over 
the great champion of prophocy, they might be tied to the chariot- 
wheels to grace the triumph. ` f 

Sykes, Olarke, and Sherlock had answered skilfully. By their large 
admissions, and by their maintaining that prophecy was a proof of 
Christianity only in a limited sense, they came near to Collins, and 
at the same time deprived him of what seemed to be his strongest 
points. Chandler, indeed, had gone a long way with them; but, 
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partly from the thoroughness with which he went into the subject, 

and partly from a desire to be as orthodox as possible, he presented 

a broader side for attack. Collins wrote a review of the controversy, 

which he called “The Literal Scheme of Prophesy Considered.” He 

denied emphatically that he ever meant it to be inferred that the 

foundation of Ohristianity was chimerical. He admitted that there 

was an expectation of a Messiah about the time of Christ, but it had 

its rise not long before that time, and was not so universal as some 

The iron in Nebuchadnexsar’s image had no relation to 

the iron age of the posta. Virgil proceeded on the common theo- 

logical idea of the ancienta, that there were four ages—the golden, 

the silver, the brasen, and the iron; and now that the iron age had 

_ come, the cycle would begin again. The Ukima Ætas then. was not, 
as the Bishop said, the glorious times of the Messiah, but the iron 

age of the Roman empire. That the “prophet” of the Maccabees was 

an. ordinary prophet, Oollins brought forward, in evidence, Justin. 

Martyr, who reasoned against the Jews that their propheta never 

ceased till Jesus was born, though, after Malachi, they were deemed 

prophets of a lower degree. But the great question between Chandler 

and Collins was Ateral prophecy. This is to be tried by the twelve 

prophecies quoted by the Bishop. As to the first, Collins says he is 

not reduced to the alternative of naming the person to whom an 

obscure prophecy refers, or admitting that it is a literal prophecy of the 

Mesiah. The Messenger promised in this prophecy was to be the 

proprietor of the temple, to preside there, and to purify the sons of 

Levi; but Jesus came to put an end to the temple and. the priest- 

hood—to destroy the idea of the necessity of such things. In the 

second the Bishop does not prove that Elijah in Malachi means John 
the Baptist P? Conformity of doctrine or manner is no proof of identity 

of person. But how is it a héeral prophecy if by Elijah is meant 

John the Baptist. Tho Septuagint reads Elijah. the Tishbite. When 

John was asked if he was that prophet, he said No, and rather iden- 

tified himself with the voice orying in the wilderness, in Isaiah. In the 
third, the Bishop forgets that he is proving a Messiah from the Old 

Testament against adversaries who are not obliged to show any 

_ prophecy was fulfilled. Tt is far from being evident that ths desire of 
al nations is a person. The fourth prophecy is referred by Grotius 

and Sykes to Zerubbabel, Having salvation, as in the English version, 

is not correct; neither is a Saviour, which js the reading of the 
Vulgate. The Hebrew is passive, saved. It refers to one that was 
saved during the captivity. It proves nothing in the fM prophecy, 

that we know of no one in history to whom it can be referred. It 

manifestly does not concern Jesus. There was to be war in Judea, 
and a siege in Jerusalem; and after that a deliverer of the Jews by 

-tho destruction of all nations. The contrary of all this happened at 
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the death of Jesus, as Sykes had shown. Jerusalem was destroyod, 
but all nations were not destroyed. The Jews had not tho spirit of 
grace and supplication, but were hardened. Instead of mourning for 
Him whom they had piorced, they curse Him to this day. Tho sicth 
is from Daniel, tho authenticity of which book Oollins does not admit. 
The serenth is also from Daniel By the Son of Man Collins main- 
tains that the writer meant the Roman power. It was a great 
compliment to the Romans, to whom the Jews were under many 
obligations, to represent them by a symbol so much higher than the 
images of tho former kingdoms. This is Grotius’s interpretation. 
In the e‘ghth, the Messias Princo that was to come after seven weeks, 
or forty-nine years, was Cyrus. At tho. end of sixty-two weeks, or 
four hundred and thirty-four years, was to como another Messias 
Prince, Judas Maccabeus, and before that time the city and wall 
were to be rostored. At this time the Messias priest Onias is to be 
cut off, when the army of Antiochus Epiphanes was to destroy the 
city and sanctuary. He was to cause tho Jewish worship to cease, 
and to sct up the idols of the desolator. The Jews were again to 
recover their civil and religious liberty. All this is simple history, 
which took place in the four hundred and nincty years between the 
fourth of Jehoiakim and the timo of Judas Maccabous. The ninth is 
referred by Grotius to Zerubbabel. Goings forth of old even froin 
everlasting refer to his being descended from an illustrious house. 
Mode thinks this is a prophecy not yot fulfilled, and if so, it cannot 
be of much servico to the Bishop as a proof of literal fulfilment. The 
tenth ig referred by Grotius to Oyrus, who was to restore the Jews 
from captivity. It is an exhortation to patiance. Upon the elerenth 
Grotius says “that God will raise up tho kingdom of David in 
Zerubbabel as in the days of old, and that tho Jows shall bo so 
powerful as to possess the remnant of Edom ;” which, says Collins, was 
certainly never fulfilled in the time of Jesus, As to the tice/fth, a 
great part of tho words are literally applicable to Jeromiah, to whom 
Grotius applies the wholo prophecy. Aftor going through tho twelve 
literal prophecies Collins says that there is not one which is not given 
up by some eminent Ohristian commentator. Grotius gives up almost 
all, and the illustrious Dodwell, who was the ornament of tho High 
Church party, maintained that the Christian world never would have 
discovered the meaning of the Old Testament prophecies but for the 
gift of the baptismal spirit. After an examination of Whiston’s 
literal prophocies, Collins challenges him to produce ono so clear as 
that in Seneca, the tragedian, of the discovery of America and 


Greenland,— 
(LS ‘Venient annis 
Secula seria, quibus oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphysque novos 
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Detegat orbes, nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule.” * 

Bishop Chandler wrote ẹ vindication of his defence; but the sub- 
ject narrowed to the question of the authenticity of the Book of 
Daniel and the meaning of Daniel's prophecies. Samuel Chandler 
_ also wrote again; so did Thomas Bullock, Rector of North Oreek, in 
Norfolk, who had published a sermon on Oollins’s book on prophecy. 
Thomas Jeffrey, a preacher among the Dissenters, and other writers, 
published volumes of more or lees value, but none of them ocontri- 
buted anything new to the mam argument. Samuel Chandler 
admitted that the subject required a thorough examination, and did 
not seam to regret, after all, that it had been so freely handled. _ 

Tt was natural that one who had so many adversaries as Collina 
would have same who abused him and refused him credit for either 
learning, ability, or common honesty. His frequent use of such 
phrases as “ our blessed Saviour,” our “holy religion,” and the “ ever- 
blessed Trinity,” was very offensive, if he had ceased to be a believer 
in revelation. But it is not evident that he really was a positive 
unbeliever. He seams rather to have been a sceptic, a sincere 
doubter, who found difficulties in the way of believing Ohristianity 
as it was then popularly understood, which difficulties he could not 
overcome. Collins’s intellect was as cold as it was clear, but it was 
thoroughly hanest. To examine freely and to judge fairly was his 
religion. The true end, he said, which a man ought to have in 
view is happiness during the extent of his being, happiness in this 
world and in the world to come. The means to attain such hap- 
pineæ is by endeavouring to know and obey the will of God. He ' 
was a professed member of the Church of England, and regularly 
attended the celebration of the great Christian rite—the oom- 
memoration af the Last Supper of Jesus with His disciples. As 
a magistrate he bore a high character. His worst enemies, it is 
said, could never charge him with any vice or immorality. He is 
described as “amiable, prudent, virtuous, and humane in all domestic 
duties and relations; of a benevolence towards all men worthy of 
the character of the citizen of the world.” When he was dying, he 
said he was persuaded that he was going to that place which God 
had prepared for them that love Him, and that the Catholic religion 
was to love God and man. It is mentioned in the “ Autobiography 
of Alexander Carlyle,” that one who knew Oollins well once said, 
that if he was not saved in the ship he would certainly got ashore on 
a plank. Jons Horr. 


æ Tt is remarkable that in this controversy no one mentioned the Messianis prophecy 
in the Prometheus of Aischylus, “Of wretnhed mortals he took no account, but 
designed after haring annihilated the whole race, to plant a new kind in their place. 
No one opposed these purposas exoept me; but I hed courage for the task, and sared 
mortals fram descending to hell by a violent destruction. It is therefore that I am 
bowed beneath those sufferings, which are painful to endure and melancholy to be 
seen.” . 





THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF CHURCH AND 
STATE IN NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


A PAPER WRITTEN FOR THE DUBLIN CHURCH CONGRESS. 


[It may be well, in order to explain the appearance of this paper 
in the Oonrmrrorsry Review, to reprint from the Guardian the 
following correspondence connected with ita fate at Dublin: * 


“ To the Editor of Tia Gtanpux. 

“ Bir—The published reports of the Church Congress in many cases, your own 
included, are calculated to give the impression, to any one who compares them with 
tho programme, that I wasa defaulter who had made no provision for my own absence. 
In others they represent the Archbishop of Dublin as having applied a different rule 
to my case and that of Sir Joseph Napier (the two writers who were unable to be pre- 
sent), and, as far as I havo seen, do not report the explanation which was given et the 
time. Both impressions ought, I think, to be corrected, and I shall therefore be 
obliged by your publishing the acoompanying correspondence. 

“E. H'Prowpren.’ 


“ From Professor Pimnptre to the Hon. Seoretary of the Dublin Churoh Congress. 

“ Rey. and dear Sir,—I beg most respectfully to call your attention to the following 
facts connected with the paper on tho ‘ Relative Functions of Church and State in 
National Education, which I was asked to write for the Ohurch Congress at Dublin. 

“1. When the Committee did me the honour last spring to request me to take this sub- 
Ject, it will be in your remembranoo that I mid that my engagements made personal 
attendance very doubtful, and that my assent, so given, wes accepted by the Uommittes 
without a hint that my absence would lead to the paper not being read at tho meeting. 

“2, About threo weeks ago I wrote to inform you that the pressure of urgent busi- 
nem would hinder my attendance, and that I had asked the Rev. F. W. Farrar to read 
my paper. BIr. Farrar also wrote to you or to another sooretary that ho had under- 
taken to read it for me, We were neither of us informed that we were acting on a 
falso assumption, and that there was a rule against it. As far as wo wero concerned 
the rule was, at any rate, er pest facte. 

* Boo also’p. 338 of this present No.—Eprroz. 
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«3, On the evening when the paper was dus, and Mr. Farrar expecting to be called 
on to read it, his Grace the President ruled that pepars should not be read by any other 
thon the writer, and thet which I had sent was accordingly passed over. 
: “4. Mr. Farrar informs me that he hended in a protest to you, as secretary, and 
received in reply the following memorandum from you:—‘ Sir Jos. Napler is in exactly 
the sams case. The Archbishop is following what the Bishop of Oxford assures him is 
the precedent af all Congresses, whore reading other people's papers was most unpopular. 
Tt will be printed im esims in the Report.’ 

“5, I find by the Times of this morning (Oct. Sth) thet Sir Joseph Napler’s paper 
was read on Thursday by the Rev. J. N. Griffin. i 

a, I find os regards ‘the precedent of all Congresses’ the following facts. In the 
Church Congress for 1865 the Rev. E. Hook read a paper for the Dean of Chichester. 
In that for 1866 the Rev. A. Trevor read a paper for the Bishop of Calputte, and the 
Bey. Basil Jones one for Canon Shirley. In that for 1867 Precentor Venables read for 
Archdeacon Mackensic, In the Social Science Congress for 1865, papers by Professor 
‘Maurice and the Dean of Chichester werd read by others in their absence. To-day’s 
Tones shows another instance at the Birmingham meeting. 

a Tt will hardly be thought strange, I think, under these oiroumatances, unless some 
satisfactory explanation can be given of them, that I should withdraw my paper from 

joati in the volume printed by the Congress, and I shell therefore be obliged’ by 

‘your retuming the MS. to me. I must also reserve to myself the right of printing this 
istter and your answer.—I have the honour to be, Rey. and dear Sir, yours very faith- 
folly, “E H. Plumer, 
a October 6, 1868. 

“ Rey. Hercules Dickenson, D.D.” fad eps 


“ Brom Rew. H. Dickenson to Professor Phenptre. 
' a Bey, and dear Sir,—All the facts which you mention are stated with perfect 
aocuracy, and are quite in my recollection. I am extremely sorry for the mistake 
respecting your paper. And I will tell you exactly how it happened. 

a Tn the private room, just as wo were going up to the platform, I reminded the Arch- 
bishop that in your absence your paper would be read, as arranged, by the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar. The Bishop of Oxford and others assured the Archbishop that a role hed been 
passed at York or Wolverhampton (I forget which) that pepors wero in such oases to ġe 
taken as reed. There was unfortunately no time then to examine into matters further. 

«When Mr. Farrar sent down his first protest the President wes in the chair, end 


your 
© But when he found that ho had made a mistake he explained it;to the Congress. 
He sid, ‘I find I made a mistake respecting the paper of my old and honoured friend 
Professor Plumpire,’ &o., and frankly explained the matter. 
a Ho could not, for the sake af consistency, repeat a mistake, when he had once dis- 


which I have given will bo satisfactory, and that you will allow us to print what we 
wero all sorry not to hear, and should be very sorry indeed to lose.—I am, Rev. Sir, 
i A “H, E DamuoȚs, Hon. Seo. 
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“ From Professor Plumpire to Rew. H. Dickenson. 

“Rey. and dear Sir,—Nothing can be more frank and satisfactory than your letter. 
The Archbishop hes dons me the honour to write to me to tho same effect. I recognise 
fully that the Information which he roceived justified him in deciding as he did, 
because, had it been correct, I ought to have known it, and had no right to plead want 
of notice, And when the mistake was discovered, I recognise just as fully that the fact 
thet an injustice had bean unconsciously done to my paper was no reason why it should 
be done consciously to another. So far, therefore, I gladly look upon the matter as 
brought to a conclusion, and havo no objection to the appearance of my paper in the 
printed volume of the Congress Report. But it is clear that as if bears on e subject of 
pressing interest, I may not unreasonably wish to secure an earlier hearing for what I 
had to say than would be got by leaving it till the publication of the volume. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to print it, or portions of it, in such waya as I'may find opportunity, 
and will then place it at your disposal I shall thus be, in some measure, in the same 
position as if it had bean read and reported in the papers. 

“Thanking you most sincerely for your personal kindness, and regretting thet my 
paper should have occasioned you so much trouble,—I am, Rev. and dear Sir, yours 
very faithfully, “ E. H Proweran 

“October 8, 1868. 

“I shall send & copy of our correspondence for insertion in the Gusrdisn,”] 


1. T form in which this question is brought before us to-day 

frees it at once from many of the topics that tend to bittar- 
ness and irritation. We aro not called upon to discuss the history of 
educational experiments in England or in Ireland. The controversies 
to which those experiments have given rise, the conduct of the 
Educational Committee of the Privy Council, the various phases of 
ita negotiations with the National Society, or its correspondence 
about the Conscience Clause, the faults on either side which have 
hindered the success of mixed schools, in which the children of 
Romanista and Protestants should be taught the Ohristianity which 
they hold in common ;—these do not come within the scope of the 
present paper. I do not say that they can be absent altogether from 
our thoughts, or that one who foels the risk of being merely specu- 
lative in a matter ossentially practical, can afford to disregard the 
“ philosophy ” which “teaches by examples.” Those transactions of 
the past have probably left some definite impressions on the minds of 
most of us. What I note now is that we are invited to approach the 
question from the other side, to check those impressions by an appeal 
to principles, to rise out of an atmosphere of invective, declamation, 
insinuation, the subject-matter of which is supplied by the words 
and acts of individual men, into the serener region of a generalized 
in : 

2. That the generality which thus belongs to the discussion may 
not lead us into vagueness, it will be well to look for a moment to 
the words with which we have to deal—State, Ohurch, Education. 
(a). I find, then, in the first of these terms that which is at any time 
the de facto representative of the will of a national society in legiala- 
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tion and in action. That representative may be an absolute monarch, 
or an elected president, or a parliament and & ministry. And the 
State is more or leas perfect according as this representation is more 
or leas of a reality. If its action is against the will of the nation, the 
condition of things is abnormal, and a revolution is not far off And 
the State exists, therefore, that it may develop the national society 
as such, may look to ita being and well-being, may restrain the wills 
of individual men so far as their action is incompatible with either. 
Tt seeks to repress crime and pauperism as fatal to national excellence, 
destructive, sooner or later, of national existence. It contemplates 
mean as members of a visible society standing to each other in rela- 
tions that imply duties. It would be a misconception of its nature 
to say that it aims only at material prosperity. It sis true to say that 
it deals with men as citizens, not as worshippers; a8 members of an 
earthly, not of a heavenly polity ; as moral, not as spiritual beings. 
It punishes evil acts not as sins, but as crimes. 

(b). Whatever definition of the word Ohurch we take as our 
starting-point—and I am quite content to accept that of the Nine- 
teanth Article—we find that its characteristics are partly independent 
of, partly complementary to those of the State. Tho “congregation 
of faithful men” may or may not be coextensive with the nation, 
there may be many societies answering to the definition with more or 


rites and ordinances to the truth of an eternal life as the only life 
worth living for, and as placed within men’s reach by an act of 
divine goodness ; -theae are of the esence of its’ being. But this 
Ecolesia ia also a visible society, in the world though not of it, and 
like all such societies, has an organization. It is represented by 
bodies of men, or by individuals acting with adelegated authority. If 
they are true to their position as members of a Church, they must, 
aa such, work towards the end for which the Ohurch exists. They 
must seek to lead men to the’ truth to which it beara ita witness, 
and to fashion them as members of a polity which here is militant 
and imperfect, and can attain to ita completeness only in the life that 
is eternal. If they are, as individual men, members of a State also, 
they may recognise that position also as divinely ‘constituted, but 
they have to distinguish even where they do not divide. 

3. Lastly, (c) by Education we can, I think, understand nothing 
leas than that process by which the child is trained and fashioned as a 
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member of both these societies, to live as a citizen of both kingdoms, 
the seen and the unseen, the temporal and the eternal. It implies, 
therefore, the development of all faculties that are wanted for his 
work as belonging to the nation, his instruction in such knowledge 
as may have a direct value in itself, or serve to sharpen the powers 
which are called into play in the act of acquiring it, skill of hands 
and strength of limbs ao far as they come under the control of human 
instrumentality. It implies, also, unless the education is to be one- 
sided and incomplete, the formation of the character of a good. 
citizen, the cultivation of habits of order, self-restraint, obedience, 
prudence. An education which ended in imparting knowledge or 
developing faculties would be imperfect even from the State’s point 
of view. But the members of the Ohurch, as a spiritual society, must 
look even on that which satisfies the State’s ideal as incomplete. It is 
good as far as it goes. Every step that has been taken from ignorance 
to knowledge, from weakness to power, from the life of brute passion 
to one of self-restraint, from mere brute strength to skill, is in the 
right direction. But, beyond this there lies the education of the 
child for eternity as well as for time—instruction in truths super- 
naturally revealed as well as in the laws and phesnomena of nature, 
in the history of God’s dealings with mankind, and in the condi- 
tions of acceptance with Him. And, inasmuch as the same man 
may be at once a Ohristian and a citizen, and the relations which 
belong to him in the former character at least affect those which 
belong to him in the latter, the Church may seek, must seek to 
exercise its influence over the whole education of its children, 
Faculties must be developed as gifts for the use of which tho child is 
responsible. Duties must be based upon a firmer ground than that 
of a merely prudential morality. The life of the citizen must be 
ennobled by its subordination to the life of the heir of the kingdom 
of heaven—our duty towards our neighbour seen in the light of 
our duty towards God. 

4. The Sfate, then, looking to the end for which it exists, is bound 
to soe that the education which is needed for the attainment of that 
end, is within the reach of all its members. If ignorance be pro- 
ductive of crime and pauperiam, it is justified in removing that cause 
of evil, even at the cost of some interference with individual freedom. 
If skilled labour be lees serviceable than unakilled in the increase of 
a nation’s wealth, it is justified in demanding of all who share its 
protection a certain-minimum of akill. It may treat the neglect of 
parents to provide that education for their children, where they have 
the power, as not only a sin but a ortme, to be punished like other 
crimes by imprisonment or fines. It may restrain the premature 
employment of the young before their education is completed, or 
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compel those who employ them to provide for their instruction. It 
may apply a part of the national revenue in bringing its education 
' to the doors of those who are unable to provide it for themselves, or 
may sanction the imposition of local taxes for the same purpose. It 
may legitimately claim and exercise any amount of inspection and 
control, where an education is given which the State does not origi- 
nate, in order to ensure the fulfilment of conditions which it regards 
as indispensable. The right of the State to make education com- 
pulsory, to levy an education-rate general or local, to appoint 
inspectors for every school in the country, private or public, endowed 
or unendowed; tò make the very function of teaching dependent 
upon evidence that satisfies its officers as to the competency of the 
teacher, takes its place with the other primary rights ‘of the national 
' society. It has ‘an almost axiomatic character. ` Tt must be accepted 
as soon as it is stated, unless we are prepared to maintain a doctrine 
as to the rights of men, and the freedom of the individual will, 
which would land us in anarchy and lawlessness. The extent to 
which the right should be exercised, when it is fitting to assert it to 
the uttermost, when it becomes irritating, vexatious, and oppressive, 
is a question of expediency and degree. Tt is always wise to keep 
the assertion of a right in the background. as a reserve force, and to 
accept, as far as may be, the resulta which it is intended to bring 
about when they come as the fruit of men’s free activity. But the 
principle that the education of children, rich or poor, is a thing too 
impértant to the well-being, end even to the existance, of the State 
to be left to the selfiahnees or shortaightedness of parents, or to the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand, competition and free trade; 
this is, I think, incontrovertibls. ' It seems a truth which can only 
be called in question by a revolutionary fanaticism, or by the blind- 
ness that mistakes the chaos it has lived in for a cosmos which it is 
sacrilege to touch. ; ; 

5. But the Ohurch—overy Ohristian society which calls itself by 
that name, as well as that which we recognise as havitg a higher 
claim than others—has also a duty and a right in this matter 
Accepting the State as an ordinance of God, and, therefore, ita work 
in educating men to keep the laws, as well as in executing judgment’ 
on violations of it, as clothed with a divine authority, it may yet 
claim for its own ministers and representatives a share in the work of 
education. It may not thwart the State’s work, but it has to-go 
beyond it and to fill up that which lacks. It must impress on its 
members the duty of seeing that their children have a higher educa- 
tion than that which satisfies the conditions of the State. It must 
make the foundation and support of schools for that higher education 
one of the good works which it sets before its members. In those 
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schools it is bound to bear its witness to what it holds as the Truth 
in things pertaining unto God, and to offer instruction in that trath 
to all who come. And seeing (1) that it holds that good Christians 
should be also good citizens, and believes that it can train them to 
be such in a higher degree than the State itself, because it supplies 
stronger motives and higher sanctions ;’ and (2) that it is not feasible 
that children should go to one school for religious, and to another 
for secular instruction, it may rightly offer to do the State’s work in 
education as well as its own, and claim the assistance of the State in 
so doing. The latter has, in its turn, a right to require that all in 
whose education the State is interested havo access to it,—that tho 
work, regarded from ita own point of view, is done efficiently. It cannot 
leave the schools which it assists altogother in the hands of religious 
teachers, however devout or zealous. It may make ita payment 
in aid dependent on the qualifications of teachers, or the reports of 
inspectors, or the tenure of the building, and the provisions for the 
management of the schools. It has no right to interfere with the 
religious element of the school,—that which makes it precious in 
the eyes of those who maintain it,—unless it is forced to the conclu- 
sion that that religious element is dangerous to its own existence, or 
is allowed to exclude from the school those for whom the State is 
bound to provide instruction. 

6. We can imagine a state of things in which the conditions of 
the problem would be tolerably simple. An imperial system in 
which the ruler can say, “ L’¢tat—v’est moi,” and impose his own 
creed, or his own system of education upon all his subjects,—a 
nation united in its faith so that Church and State, though different 
in idea, are yet as regards their members identical societies ;—theae 
would present but few difficulties. In the former case, churches and 
schools alike are but parts of a state machinery. In the latter, all 
the State has to do is to supply, in its corporate character, what is 
wanting in the voluntary exertions of its individual members—to 
found schools where none have as yet been founded, to supply the 
inspection and control which require a central organization. 

7. What we of the United Kingdom have to deal with is, as wo 
all know, very different. The State, though monarchical in form, and 
still retaining a powerful aristocratic clement, is yet dominated by 
the assembly which is elected by the great body of the people. And 
that people, while inheriting a system, in which the State has 
given a sanction, more or less protective, to one religious society 
above all others (though not to the same society, be it remembered, 
in Scotland as in England) is no longer united. In England the 
Ohurch of the State represents about one-half of the population, and 
has no one rival body to compete with it in numbers and organiza- 
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tion. It retains, by the law of historical continuity, which is still 
recognised, because theory is not as yet in flagrant contradiction to 
` reality, its prescriptive privileges. But side by side with it there 
are numerous religious communities, claiming the right to educate 
their children, and the assistance of the State in doing so. And in 
Treland it represents but one-sighth of a population, the rest of which 
has neither ‘part nor lot in it, and which it has vainly sought 
to win; which is not split up, as in England, into a multitude of 
sects, but presents the spectacle of a society united and organized, 
embracing six-sevenths of the remainder. 

8. The old Ohurch-and-State theory waa that, even in such circum- 
stances it was the duty and the right of the State (of the governing 
body, ie., for the time being) to make its choice and stick to it; to 
select the religious society which it held to be clothed with a divine 
authority, or selected as most adapted to its own purposes ; to`help 
that, and nono but that, in the work of educating the people; ao to 
identify itself with that society as to refuse any share in the govern- 
ment of the nation to the members of all others. They might be 
« peligiones licitæ,” but they were to be nothing more. That theory, 
as regards the exclusion of dissentianta from political activity, was 
abandoned by successive stages, as men came to seo that it was at 
once unreal and unjust,—in the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acta, in-Roman Catholic emancipation, in the admission of Jews to 
Parliament. It was felt, and I believe rightly, that if the choice 
were that of a minority,—whetber of the sovereign, or of an 
aristocracy, or of the middle classes,—it was simply tyrannical that 
it should exercise this control over the wills of the majority ; that 
even if it were the majority that chose, they were carrying their 
rights as such beyond their legitimate province, because beyond the 
limita of what was neceasary for the being and the well-being of the 
State as such. The renunciation of the old theory was not & denial 
of the principle that statesmen as such must aot in matters of religion 

‘ng to their conscience, but a recognition by their conscience, 
almost for the first time, of the great commandment * that even in 


æ T cannot wonder that those who had the good fortune to listen to the eloquent and 
burning words of one who takes his place, by the consent af men of the most contrasted 
opinions, as the Chrysostom of our time, should have found it difficult to resist the 
fascination of the sermon preached by the Bishop-elest of Peterborough before the 
Dublin Congress. I oun measure by the impression which it makes on one who reads 
tt in the incomplete reports of newspapers, what it must heve been to have heard it 
from the lips of the “ golden-mouthed” living man. And of that sermon no passage, 
T suppose, told so forcibly as that in which the Dean of Oork dwelt, as with a flery 
indignation, on the prospect which the threatened disestablishment of the Irish Church 
held out, of a State “ creedless, prayerioss, and godless,” of a nation which, es such, had 
no organ through which to utter its prayers and thenksgivings But when the strain of 
hat sweet and stirring musio ceases to echo in our ears, when our eyes are no longer 
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them we should “do to others as we would that they should do to 
us.” When, in 1884, the State first entered on the work of connect- 
ing itself with national education, men who have since been foremost 
among liberal statesmen and divines, resisted-the whole scheme as 





dazzled by those brilliant coruscations, the question rises within one’s thoughts, What then 
ina State P Is it itself a living person, endowed with the attributes of personality, reason, 
oonsolence, will, or only ths symbol of the joint action of individual men to whom only, 
in strictness of thought, those attributes belong? A misconception here, atthe very 
fountain-head of our reasoning on the problems of national life, will obviously imperil 
the soundness of all subsequent inferences. And the answer, as soon as we pass out of 
the region of metaphor and rhetoric, as soon as we cease to use the language of a 
philosophic Realism precisely whare it comes most directly into oollision with reality, 
seems clear and patent, The State.is but a symbol of the national lifp. The men 
who constitute the State as distinct from tho nation, are in any rightly-governed people 
but the representatives of that life. If the people are, as a whole, one in their religious 
belief and action, then we may, without much risk of any practical harm from the use 
of an inaccurate terminology, speak of the duty, the consmence, the religion of the State. 
But if the nation be split into many Churches and secta, if the lines of cleavage which 
break up its crystalline unity are wide and deep, then the State, which is the expanent 
of the national existence, must lose, more or lesa, ita unity of action. It has no longer 
a mngle will and an individual consciousness, even figuratavely. It must photograph 
the divisions of the people which it represents. At the outside, in such a stote of 
things it can but give a predominance to the religion of the majority, far to give it to 
that of the minority, however true and excellent, is an injustice incompatible with the 
first principles of government. And though ea majority may, in this as in other things, 
claim the right of giving to its own convictions the predominance implied in what wo 
call “ establishment,” yet itis clear that just ın proportion to the extant of the divisions 
and the numerioal weight of the minority, does the problem beoome one that calls for 
great caution, and self-rostraint, and regard for otherv,—that the conditions of the problem 
are infinitely more diffcult when the whole national unity includes communities which 
we must, at least, look upon as semi-national, and when the relative proportions of 
contending Churches in one of those communities are inverted in another. When we 
are brought face to face with such a state of things it is, to my the loust, a hosh and 
imitating ossmtion of the right of might, to make the stronger submit to the weaker. 
It is idle to talk of on “imperial gnuge,” from which Scotland and many of our colonies 
are already excluded, and the “rough and 1eady” process of adding the populution of 
two conntnes and then striking tho belance (to say nothing of the unwelcome results 
to which the process may ono day lead) is neither a Christian nor a statesmanliko way 
of doaling with tho religious feelings of our fellow-countrymen. 

But just in proportion as the metaphysical figment of the conscience of the State 
becomes in this way dim, hary, and at variance with facts, so does the obligation of 
individual statesmen to not according to their conscience become clearer and more 
defined. They may not do evil that good may come, or coerce even tho minority of a 
nation to ensure the tinmph of a creed, or set at nought the feelings of a great majority 
of a semi-national community, mecisely in the point where those feelings are most sensi- 
tive, A Btate guided by such statesmen may become “ creedless, and prayarless, and god- 
joss,” may cease, that is, to employ conventional forms which are at variance with the 
facts of its existence, but the men who guide it, and the people wham they govern mey be 
not leas, but more in earnest as they profess their belief ın a righteous God and recog- 
nis their responmbility to Him. Are the United Btates to be anathamatised as a 
“godless and creedless"’ people? Are we to maintain, as 1epresenting the creed of a 
people, thet which answers only to the convictions of one-eighth of the population ? 
And if so, at what fiaction—one-eightieth, or one-eight-hundrodth part, are we to stop P 
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the abandonment of the old Ohurch-and-State theory there also.* 
They would have limited the assistance given by the State to schools 
that were connected with the Established Church. They shrank with 
almost equal horror from the thought of helping all religious deno- 
minations alike, and from that of purely non-religious schools este- 


& The representative instance af this feeling is found in the mamarable debate of 
June, 1889, on Lord Stanley's motion for an Address to the Crown praying that the 
. Minute of Council appointing the Educational Committee might be rescinded. ‘No 
language of alarm or indignation that rings in our ears now can exceed in, its vehemence 
, what was then lavished upon thet ‘denominational’ system which the greet majority 
of Churchman now not only eoquiesce in, but maintain as the ‘great charter’ of their 
freedom. It was denounced by Lord Shaftesbury, then Lord Ashley, as a “scheme, 
hostile to the constitution, to the Church, to revealed religion itself ;” by Mr. Gladstone 
as “ bringing the country to Latitudinarianism and Atheism.” Tho latter, adhering to 
the theory of a Btate-conscience, which he had ‘developed with an jenthusiastio and 
exhaustive completeness into its logical consequences, argued that any assistance given 
by the State to the educational work of religious communities outside the Ohurch was 
practically a wurrender of the whole principle of an Establishment. “‘Ifit was the 
-duty of the State to endow all ths schools, was it not the duty of the State to endow all 
the chapels? In both cases they ware endowing religion.” 

I have not quoted these words merely to point the contrast between the past and the 
“present convictions of the Dlustrious statesman from whose lips they came. For myself 
I am freo to acknowledge that the present seem to me, for the most pert, truer, nobler, 
more righteous and discerning than the past. But I take them as representing what 
an acute and almost subtly logical mind then saw to be the natural, necessary sequel 
to the “denominational” system in education. Help religious communities in their 
work as teachers, and you may Jegitimately help them also in the other regions of their 
activity—in the construction of their “ chapels,” in the maintenance of their ministers. 
That infarence seams to me one which is now in danger of being forgotten. It points to 
the development of the principle of which the grant to Maynooth and the Ragiem 
demum are as yet the effective witnesses—to the application of that principle in the 
“concurrent endowment” in Ireland of the threo Churches whose magnitude gives 
them a claim to national’ consideration. And I am constrained to say, at the risk of 
comparative isolation from fhose in whom I recognise a noble desire to do away with a 
long-estabHshed wrong, that this seems to mea far more stateamenlike and more just 

measure than a disendowment pure and simple, within whatever limits and administered 
* with whatever equity and tenderness. On tho one side you apply what was set apart 
at various periods for the religious lifo of the people, aither in merely material improve- 
ments or in merely secular education; on the other you adhere, with a cy præ 
a ion, to the uses which were originally contemplated, and recognise the 
principle that the Stata, which represents the several Churches of the nation, may help 
those Churches in the work which ministers to the well-being of the whole community. 
And the logical connexion which presented itself to the statosman’s mind in 1839 was, 
-wo must ramamber, a real one then, and remains so now. If we are not to “ endow the 
chapels,” shall wo not be bound in consistency to cease “to endow the schools?” 
Shall we not be led on to abandon “denominational” for “secular” education? I do 
not say that the prospects of the Church of England, of British Christianity in its 
widest range, even in that case, would be hopeless. Even that might rouse us to greater 
„activity, and should be faced, as we havo to faoo the possibility of disestablishment in 
England as well as Ireland, calmly, without panio and without passion ; but it is right 
to sey, at whatever oost, that I look on it as distinctly an evil to be deprecated, as 
interfering with, instead of utilising, the spontaneous energies of our religious commu- 
„nities, as involving the renunciation of principles for which the great body of the 
Liberal party, and most leading statesmen of all parties, and many of the most earnest 
educational workers among the Clergy have, through evil report and good report, for - 
many years contended. 
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blished and supported by the State, Theoretica} philosophers, 
doctrinaire politicians, looking only to the attainment by the State 
of its own ends, would have forced that second course upon it as 
cutting the knot which it was difficult to untie. “Let us have 
useful Knowledge at any rate,” was their demand. “Religious 
knowledge we can leave to take its chance.” 

9. Happily in this, as in so many other instances, the national 
tendency to compromises led Parliament to a wiser and better choioe. 
Resigning the task of deciding between the conflicting claims of rival 
religious societies, it decided that its own work was better done in 
combination with that which was their special aim, that it would 
have been an almost insane unwisdom not to utilize and organize the 
voluntary activity which had already done so much. It was clear that 
it might do this on one of two systems. (1.) It might, keeping in 
view the importance of a religious element, decide on taking the 
ground of belief common to all Christian societies as its standard of 
teaching, and require the societies which it helped to limit them- 
selves to that minimised belief. The idea had in it much to fascinate 
benevolent and practical minds. The experiment of “common 
schools,” in which Roman Catholics and Protestants were to be 
taught what they held in common was tried, amid many difficulties, 
and with a suoceas which I am not called on to discuss, in this 
country. But it is clear that the experiment implies a re-assumption 
by the State of a function which it has abdicated, and under condi- 
tions infinitely more difficult and delicate. It has not only to 
decide what society holds the largest measure of religious truth, but 
to determine what is true or false, essential or non-essential in the 
creed af each. Granting that such a system may be feasible, by 
common consent, between two communities not very widely divergent 
in their faith, it is clear that the more we enlarge the range of its 
operations, the smaller becomes the portion of truth common to all, 
the less satisfactory therefore to each. It is simply tyrannical to 
require that a Ohurch should not teach the children of ita own mem- 
bers what it holds to be essential, to restrain Romanists ¢.g. within the 
limits of what they hold in common with Socinians. Such a system, 
moreover, is sure to lead to endless disputes whether the prescribed 
limits have been transgressed in oral teaching or in the choice of 
text-books,—sure to glide at last into the predominance of the 
strongest party.* (2.) There remains the other alternative in what 

* Tam bound to say that Mr. Clay’s earnest and interesting paper on this subject, 
in the recent volume of “ Essays of Ohurch Policy,” has not shaken my convictions on 
this question. He argues warmly for a “national,” as contrasted with a “ denomi- 
national,” system, and would have that national system based upon the Bible and tho 
Apostles’ Creed. He regards the Conscience Clauss as only a “second best’' course, a 
“ stepping-stone ” to better things. But it is, I think, obvious (1) that this would fail 
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we have learnt to call the “denominational ” system. . To give freely 
to all religious societies whose belief is compatible with the well- 
being of the State, that- they may teach that belief to all who are 
willing to learn,—this has been the policy of the State, and it ia, I ' 
believe, a wise and just policy. It seems an equitable rule—equitable 
as far as the societies are concerned—to apportion the aid so given 
according to the amount voluntarily raised by each. And if the State 
has surrendered its claim to be an arbiter of religious truth as such, 
it ought tot to refuse that aid to schools which do not profess to 
teach, any religious truth af all, but only to train the powers and 
ifapart the knowledge which the State requires for the attainment 
of ita ends. It is justified in assisting secular as well as sectarian 
schools. 

10. But this system, too, may fail to meet the State’s wants. It may 
leave whole districts without any schools at.all It may leave others 
with access only to schools, the religious teaching of which many 
parents cannot accept for their children without violence to their 
conscience. What, in that case, are its functions and its duty? I 
own that the answer seems to me a very clear and plain one. It is 
bound by the conditions of its existence not to leave its children to 
grow up in ignorance and barbariam. It is bound to. say, in. the 
first case, to the districts thus conspicuous for their neglect, “If you 
do not undertake this work, we must doit for you. If your religious 
societies do not help us in it, we must doit without them. We must 
tax you for the maintenance of a school which you may, if a given 
majority are agreed, connect with any one of them, so long as it is 
open to all. Failing that, we must tax you for a school which, 
subject to that condition, we connect with the Ohurch which is more 
identified with the nation than any other, or for one which, if it 
does not meet their ‘aims or satisfy their ideal, at least does what 
the State requires, and raises those on whom it operates somè steps 
towards the character of citizenship.” A compulsory education-rate 
levied by the State for non-religious achools seems, as the last 
resource, as the least of evils, to be justified, ipso facto, by the neces- 


to meet the convictions of almost al the Churches, and (2) that as any thealogy might be 
taught in the form af lessons on the Bible and the Creed, it could only be worked fairly 
as regards the religious convictions of parents, when itself supplemented by the “ Oon- 
aclence Clause ” which it affects to dispense with. The other alternative of the establish- 
ment by the State of purely secular schools, to which at given times ministers of all 
denominations should have free access for the religious instruction of such children as 
might be willing to came, is opan to the objections (1) that the thorny questions sure to 
arise as to rooms, hours, precedence, would render it impracticable; (3) that it would in 
every case divorce the secular from the religious teaching, and often bring the teachers 
into-direct collision ; (3) that there would be the risk of what one must call “ touting,” 
on the part of teachers eager to gain proselytes ; (4) that it would glide inevitably into 
a purely secular system. ; : . 
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sity which demands it. It is to be resisted by those who think it an 
evil, though the least, only by averting the necessity, not by declaim- 
ing against it as irreligious and ungodly. - 

11, But the answer to the second case which has been put in part 
suggests how that alternative may be avoided. If a achool exists in 
any locality in connection with any religious society, the State is 
Justified in making it a condition of assistance that it should extend 
its instruction to as wide a cirole as possible. By applying for, and 
accepting, the assistance, the society surrenders its absolute freedom, 
and the question is reduced to this; What conditions may the State 
equitably impose, and the Church legitimately accept ? The answer is 
to be found, I believe, in recognising the right of parents. to claim 
for their children a part of the instruction given, even if they are 
unwilling to receive the whole; to claim that which the State 
requires even if they cannot accept that which the Ohurch or other 
religious society may offer ; in the principle, in other words, of the. 
“ Conscience Clause.” The mistake in the management of that clause 
has been, that it has been applied partially and occasionally, and 
therefore (apparently, at least) invidiously. It would be far better to 
avow that thia is what the State may require in every case, binding 
upon the schools of Romanists and Dissenters as well as on those of 
the Established Church. 

12. I have said that this is what the State is justified in demanding. 
Does it follow that the Ohuroh is justified in accepting itP Are we 
not, in dealing with the children who are exemptad from religious 
instruction, sanctioning the principle of a purely secular education P 
If we do so with two or three children, where are we to stopP May 
not the time come when a school founded and supported by the 
Ohurch may find itself with no scholars, or next to none, but those 
who claim exemption P The case is, of course, an extreme one; but 
I cannot complain of those who put it. They have a right to press 
principles to their logical results. And my answer is (1), that the 
Ohurch is not unfaithful to her trust, does not cease to bear witness 
to the Truth, as long as she offers a religious education to all who 
are willing to receive it; (2), that the increase in the number of 
exempted children does but represent the increase of those who, but 
for the exemption, would either remain altogether without instruc- . 
tion, or receive it at the cost of some tampering with their parents’ 
conscience, and so come to look on the religious instruction as useless 
surplusage, which yet they are compelled to take in order that they 
may get the secular knowledge which they value; (3), that if the 
exempted children should ever become a preponderant majority, it 
would be a proof, pro tanto, that in that locality the Ohurch had 
failed to gain any hold on the hearts of the people. _ It would not be 
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likely.to regain those hearta by a, system which unites in itself the 
two elements of bribery and coercion. The time would ‘have come, 
in such a case, when the supporters of the school should reconsider 
their position, and decide whether they should atill struggle onward, 
doing the State’s work in the hope of one day being able to do their 
own also, or surrender it altogether to the State. Remote as such & 
case may be, provision should be made, when it occurs, for such a 
transfer, with adequate compensation to the Ohurch or other religious 
society, for the outlay that has been incurred on the site and 
buildings. 

18. I have spoken, as the most pressing duty of both Ohurch and 
State, of. the education of the poor, and my limits warn me that I 
can say but little on that of the middle and upper classes. But here, 
also, each has a duty and aright. Neither is true to its vocation, if 
it leave secondary education to be carried on as a matter of private 
adventure, unorganized and uncontrolled. The State here also may, 
and ought to, require evidence of competency in all who undertake 
to teach; to see that endowments are not wasted or misapplied ; to 
extend their usefulness to those who have hitherto been shut out 
from them; to bring all schools, private or endowed, under some 
system of inspection; to recognise that the education of girls, as 
well as boys, comes within the range of its duties and its powers. 
‘Much, of course, must be done ‘tentatively, and by degress. It is 
well, as I have said, to encourage voluntary efforts to the uttermost ; 
to keep the State’s right to deal with all endowments as a reserve 
force; to offer, instead of thrusting, inspection. But this is what the 
State should set before itself as the end to aim at. If the want is 
not met in other ways, it would be right for it to establish, at the 
cost of the nation or of the district which requires them, schools 
secondary as well as primary, industrial or technical, which do meet 
it, and to keep them under its control. It is the wisdom and the 
duty of the Church to reduce the necessity for the State’s interference 
to a minimum; to weloome, instead of kicking at, inspection; to 
“accept the inevitable” calmly. Efforte like those which Oxford. 
and Cambridge have made in their middle-class examinations ; like 
the scheme which the latter University has adopted for the examina- 
tion of schools, as well as of pupils sent from them; like Mr. 
Woodard’s noble and successful enterprise for placing a sound and 
Christian education within the reach of different sections of the 
middle claæ ; like those made in 1829 and 1848 by the founders of 
the two Colleges in which it has been my own privilege to work ; like 
the Alexandra Oollege, which has recently bean founded in this city 
under the guidance of our President,—these are steps, all of them, 
in the right direction. They bear to all who hear of them the 
message, “ Go and do thou likewise.” 

E. H. Prumeres. 





A FEW MORE WORDS ON THE RELATION OF 
THE CLERGY TO SCIENCE. 


fF the address which Dr. Hooker lately delivered at Norwich, 

as President of the British Association, he did me the honour 
to quote an article which I contributed to the Contemporary Review 
a year ago,* on “The Attitude of the Clergy towards Science,” 
adding some strictures, to which I feel bound, both in courtesy and 
self-defence, to offer a reply. Ido so the more readily, because the 
distinguished speaker went on to criticize the present tendencies of 
natural theology, on grounds which repeated, I am sure uninten- 
tionally, another injustice against which I had protested. 

With regard to myself, Dr. Hooker spoke as follows, in terms of 
courtesy which demand my respectful acknowledgments :— 

“Tho Rev. Dr. Hannah, in an eloquent and candid contribution to the 
Contemporary Review, has adduced a long list of eminent clergymen of 
various denominations, who have adorned science by their writings, and 
religion by their lives. Ido not ignore their contributions, still lesa do I 
overlook the many brilliant examples of educated preachers who give to 
Boience the respect due to it. But Dr. Hannah omits to observe, that the 
majority of these honoured contributors were not religious teachers in the 
ordinary sense of the term: nor does he tell us in what light many of their 
scientific writings were regarded by a large body of their brother clergymen, 
those resident in the country especially, from whom alone an overwhelming 
proportion of the population ever hear the name of acience ” (p. 27). 


* September, 1867, pp. 1-17. 
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First, then, I am charged with omitting to observe that “the 
majority ” of my long list of clergymen who “have adorned science 
by their writings, and religion by their lives,” “were not religious 
teachers in the ordinary sense of the term.” That is to say, the 
words are changed upon us. We had to meet an accusation, urged 
in the most unmeasured language, that the clergy as a body were 
even yet distinctly hostile to science; “wholly out of sympathy with 
it; in many instances suspicious'‘of it; in many more its bitter and 
_ ignorant opponents.”* ‘Without attempting to deny or palliate the 
small “residuum of fact” on which the charge was founded, I tried 
to redúce it to ita proper dimensions in the only way in which such 
exaggerations could be met, by bringing forward a wide range of 
instances to the contrary—cases of strictly representative clergy 
of every rank and party, who have shown themselves either impartial, 
or friendly, or actively serviceable towards science. To this it is 
replied, that even if my rejoinder broke tho force of the accusation 
against the whole body of the clergy, it remains unshaken as regards 
the section called “religious teachers,” because the “majority” of 
my instances were not taken from that section. Even a minority, 
however, which seems to be allowed, would have some weight in 
disproof of so unqualified a charge. But let that pass. Nor will I 
raise the question whether any man hasa right to imply that a number 
of influential clergymen have forfeited the character of “religious 
teachers.” Waiving both these points, I demur both to the fact 
alleged and to the inference drawn.. I deny that any large ‘section 
of the clergy was either excluded from, or imperfectly represented 
in, my survey; and I cannot admit that the professorial position of 
some eminent promoters of science among the clergy’ can deprive 
us of the benefit of their clerical example.. ‘The defence was not 
merély that many leading scientific men were clergymen—though 
this consideration: is both relevant and weighty—but that the higher - 
classes of the clergy, in their strictest character of “ religious 
teachers,” .are -perfectly willing to recognise the proper claims of 
acience, and to-assure the doubtful and disturbed that the Ohristian 
faith hds no cause to dread its real discoveries, which we firmly 
believe to be themselves the gift of God. The proof, I must repeat, 
wos drawn from every section of the English clergy, as they have 
expressed. themselves on the most public and responsible occasions, 
from the pulpits of universities and cathedrals to the platforms of 
miscellaneous societies, as well as in books and letters bearing on 
this special topic.” I quoted Archbishop Manning and Dr. Pusey as 
declaring that Holy Scripture uses the langusge of sense, not of 

> Tho words are those of the Rev. F. W. Farrar, of Harrow, as quoted in my former 
article, : 
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science, and of popular, not of technical usage; and that such claims 
as those of geology do not even touch upon theology. I cited bishops, 
and archdeacons, and divinity professors, together with preachers 
and accomplished theologians ranging from Dr. Newman to Mr. 
Maurice, as all more or leas “ eager to deny the necessity of a collision 
between revelation and science.” It is easy to soo on a review that 
the list which was given might have been made much longer. I 
have filled the margin of my copy with additions, but it would be 
superfluous to print them. Those who have hitherto resisted con- 
viction would be just as little convinced by twice the number. 

But I am further accused of omitting to “tall us in what light 
many of their scientific writings were regatded by a large body of 
their brother clergymen, those resident in the country especially.” 
My belief certainly was, -that I had most particularly guarded against 
this retort by the fulneas with which I acknowledged the occasional 
fears and suspicions of the clergy; and I am confirmed in this belief 
when I remember that other objectors have charged me vehemently 
with inconsistency upon this very ground, that I had myself admitted 
the truth of the accusations which I had undertaken to repeL* But 
Dr. Hooker adds, that it is from the clergy, especially the country 
clergy, and from them alone, that “an overwhelming proportion of 

‘the population ever hear the name of science.” This remark 
suggests a new question on the relations of the clergy to science, 
though I am not sure that I understand its fall significance. Is it 
only meant that country people never hear the name of science 
except when they hear their clergymen abusing it? That would be 
very unfortunate, certainly; and the conduct of such clergy would 
deserve all condemnation. Those who mention science at all are 
bound to do so justly; exactly as they are bound to be just on every 
other topic which they touch on. Nor could any subject have a 

claim on such justice than science, to which we are all ao 
much indebted, not only for material benefits, but incomparably more 
for the enlarged horizon of our intellectual world. But is it meant 
that the clergy have positive functions to discharge towards science 
besides this obligation to speak justly if they speak at allP Ts it 
meant that they are bound to charge themselves with the additional 
task of giving correct views of science to thair people? This would 
be a most unreasonable claim, especially if urged by those who 
indignantly deny that the Bible has any authority on scientific 

* ag. Mr, Farrar, in a letter to the Guardian of Bept. 18, 1867, went so fur as to say 
that I had “only emphasised” his “oonclusions;” ie, tho unflattering estimate of the 
clergy, a pert of which I hare again copied above. I acknowledge the unintentional 
compliment to my fairness, and regret that I œnnot return it by commending his 


akill in understanding an argument. At all events, on this head, Dr. Hooker and Mr. 
Farrar may be set off against each other, 
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questions. Nothing could be leas desirable than that the clergy 
‘should betake themselves to preaching science from the pulpit; for 
this, amongst other reasons, that it is not their duty; and we suffer 
enough already from men’s desire to do their duty-in that state of 
life unto which it has not pleased God to call them. The ordinary 
working clergy have enough to do in their proper province without 
being burdened with the functions of lecturers on science. No one 
asks the members of other professions for their official opinion on 
alien subjects, or would thank them very much if they volunteered 
it. Butif nothing more is meant than that the clergy ought to pay 
science the respect of candid and disortminating recognition, together 
with such active help as they can render without neglecting their 
prior obligations, we answer, as I urged before, that they discharge 
this service already with sincere good-will, to an extent which no 
‘other profeasion can parallel ‘There are abundant instances of 
country clergymen, like the late Professor Henslow, though in a 
lees eminent degree, who habitually lead on their young villagers 
_to study God’s wonderful works in nature, or who labour 
according to their lights and opportunities by recording and 
reporting observations in their parishes on various branches of 
natural science. But these services are strictly voluntary; and what 
they rejoice to offer as'a mutual benefit and courtesy, would be 
refused or given grudgingly if exacted as a right. 

To turn for a moment to the opposite objectors, who accused me 
of admitting too much, rather than too little, against the clergy. 

' There is all the difference in the world between the methods by 
‘which you abate an exaggeration and contradict a falsehood. A 
falsehood and its contradiction generally have no common ground; 
while an exaggeration proceeds on what I called a common basis 
of acknowledged fact. That fact must be repeated before we can 
show how we propose to limit it, by establishing the counter-truth, 
which has been overlooked or forgotten. The assailants of the 
clergy had missed out all the good, and exaggerated all the evil. 
I had no wish to palliate the evil, so far as it existed. I only 
desired to qualify the accusation by claiming, what I have found it 
very difficult to obtain, a distinct and adequate recognition of the 
good. 

Here it may be answered that the question seems to be thus 
reduced to a mere enumeration of instances, and that the assailants 
of the clergy have as much right to plead the offences of ignorant 
declaimers against science as their defenders have to urge the 
evidence alleged in their favour. No doubt, if two such lists were 
of equal value, the only result would be to prove that the clergy 
are a very mixed body, of whém it is unsafe to affirm any sweeping 
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propositions on either the one side or the other. But my argument 
was meant to establish, that at the present day, at all events, with 
which alone we are just now concerned, the two lista are by no 
manner of means of equal value. The one list contains an adequate 
representation of what we may venture to call the leading clergy. 
The other, if it could be drawn out at length, would be found, I 
suspect, to contain a collection of the obscurest names in the Clergy 
List, relieved, perhaps, here and there by one or two brilliant excep- 
tions, in the shape of veteran controversialists, for whom ancient 
war-cries have preserved their charm. If this is denied, we can 
only say, produce the evidence. Let us have—not dying echoes 
of old debates, nor stories of antiquated and sometimes doubtful 
persecutions—but responsible instances, among contemporary writers, 
of clergymen, who, during the last ten years, have, in Dr. Hooker’s 
language, named true science “with dislike or fear, rather than with 
trust and welcome.” For myself, I frankly confess that, beyond 
less than half-a-dozen, I have not the alightest notion where to find 
them. And as if in direct contradiction to the theory that the 
diffusion of a rudimentary acientific education would cure the whole 
evil, and introduce the reign of universal concord, it so happens that 
the few whom I could name would mostly count among those clergy- 
men who have paid special attention to some branch of science. But 
I said “true science” advisedly; meaning the science which is 
honest, manly, and candid; resolute in maintaining its own methods 
within its own department, but modest enough to be aware that the 
results of those methods are not yet complete, and that other 
provinces may be ruled by different laws. The clergy cannot give 
up the right, or may I not rather say flinch from the duty, of 
guarding the sacred interests intrusted to them by protesting against 
unjust aggression, under whatever name and sanction it is veiled. 
There is no charm in the mere word “science,” to give tentative 
theories the force of demonstration, or to convert propositions which 
may be modified. to-morrow into touchstones by which ancient faiths 
may be condemned. The ægis of science is broad and strong; but 
not so strong as to protect injustice, and not so broad as to cover the 
assailant who is trespassing on ground beyond his sphere. 

The argument is strengthened if we look at the recent drift and 
tendency of clerical opinion. Dr. Hooker is probably alone in 
thinking that it has retrograded during tho last few years, though 
we may gladly accept his testimony, against many assertions to the 
contrary, that during an earlier decade of his scientific life, “when 
the influence of the ‘Reliquism Diluviane’ and the ‘ Bridgewater 
Treatises’ was still felt,’ he “often heard” science “named” 
from the pulpit, “and always weloomed.”’? Against his charge of a 
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recent change for the worse, I may set the evidence which I collected 
before, confirmed as it has been’ by many valuable additions during 
the past year.* But I will content myself with quoting the judgment 
of an obviously well-qualified critic in the Guardian (Oot. 28, 
1867) :— 


“In his general position that the clergy, and, wo may add, the religious 
laity ‘of a higher order,’ are far more desirous to find terms of agreement 
than pomts of warfare with science, Dr. Hannah is beyond all question 

t. His reference to church congresses was amply justified by the terms 

Dr. Pusey’s remarkable paper at Norwich. It is still further confirmed 
by what has since taken place at Wolverhampton. For what was the 
general course of the discussion there? Was it an aggressive maintenance 
—os, on Mr. Farrar’s supposition, it ought to have been—of theological 
as against scientific truth? or was it not rather one continuous effort to 
remove all obstacles that tended to keep them asunder, and soften the shock 
at every point of possible impact?” i 


It will repay us, however, to look rather more closely at the 
persecution from their brethren to which it is-alleged that scientific 
clergymen, even down to our own days, have been exposed. The 
late. Bishop of Peterborough remarked in his “Primary Oharge”’ 
(p. 28), that “the clergy, the most highly-educated class, many of 
‘them trained by philosophy, are almost the first to be affected by new 
ideas,’ +—a judgment curiously at variance with that of Mr. Farrar, 
‘that “scarcely has there been an eminent philosopher from Roger 


* The above paper was sent to the press before the meeting of the Dublin Church 
Congress; but from such reports as have reached me, I gather that the tone of that 
assembly would’ certainly tend to strengthen my argument. To avail ourselves of the 
able summary in the Gwardian (October 7): we find thet Mr. Farrar’s remorseless 
chastisement of his brother clergymen was received with great respect, though naturally 
also with some “amazed bewilderment ;” that Professor Jellett closed a powerful paper 
by earnoatly exhorting “his olarical audience to refrain from thinking hard thoughts, 
and uttering bitter words about men whose devotion to truth was as great as their own;” 
that Mr. Pritchard, as he has done to good purpose on former occasions, maintained that 
“there was no tendancy to irreligion in physical sclanoe ;” and that, under the next 
toplo, the Bishop of Derry “urged, in eloquent language, the necessity of a sympathy 
with the spirit of the age.” Mr. Farrar’s own paper, of which I have as yet only seen 
an abstract, seams to affirm the existance of a prevalent contradiction between the religious 
teaching of public schools, and the religious teaching of the parochial clergy. I hope 
and trust that this discrepancy, if it exists, is greatly overstated ; but oven if it were 
not, it would not follow without further evidence that all the fault is on the side of the 


clergy. is 

+I must add two other judgments from writers not likely to be unduly biassed towards 
the side which I have advocated. “Ase clas,” says the Rector of Lincoln, “the clergy 
surely compare favourably with any other clam in the country. Abstract the clergy 
` from the rural parishes, and how much cultivation would you have left ?’—Acedenteal 
Orgemention, 1868, p. 35. The Dean of Westminster calls the English Church “the 
best opportunity which the world affords for a naturel growth, sido By side, of scientifio 
inquiry and religious earnestness, such as will meet the natural wants of the Engish 
character, and the needs of future generations.” —Opanssion of Ciureh and Stats, 1868, 
p. 29, nd nant 
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Bacon down to Comte, scarcely an eminent discoverer from Galileo 
down to Darwin, who has not counted the clergy among his most 
ruthless opponents.” I believe the Bishop’s position to be incom- 
parably nearer to the truth of history in almost every age. But 
mark what follows. It is the very law of life for new ideas that they 
should meet with resistance. A now-comer is always required to 
give an account of himself; and if ho claims ground already occupied, 
he will be challenged to make good his assumption by strength of 
argument, just as an invader is by force in war. It is most unroason- 
able to complain as if this were a hardship. On the contrary, it is 
the necessary condition imposed by all human societies, to protect 
those who are in possession, whether men or ideas, from being too 
rashly and inconsiderately deposed. When, therefore, any new ideas, 
scientific or otherwise, take hold of any party among the clergy, 
the same result follows as would follow in the case of any other 
society. The new ideas attract the eager support of some; they 
rouse the not less eager opposition of others. But the supporters 
have no more right to consider themselves persecuted because they 
are challenged, sometimes rather roughly, to make good their 
position, than if they were doctors, or lawyers, or politicians, or men 
of science, who might all find it a work of difficulty to convince the 
doubters in their respective circles that their innovations were 
innocent, important, or true. Moreover, those who are so sensitive 
on the one side should be more alive to the possibility that there 
may be quite as keen a sense of injustice on the other. If one clergy- 
man feels hurt because his neighbour thinks him heterodox on 
Genesis, another may be forgiven for feeling hurt in his turn, 
because his neighbour insists on regarding him as an inquisitor in 
will, if not in power. The foremost requisite in controversy is 
Justica; and justice demands that we shall be as ready to admit that 
the resistance to new ideas may be dictated by the higheat and purest 
motives, as to recognise the same virtues in the innovator and 
assailant. : 

After all, and at ita worst, persecution in our days is a very rose- 
water affair, except in the few cases where men have been themselves 
to blame for offering needless outrage to the convictions of their 
neighbours, Modern persecution breaks no bones, and piles no 
faggots; and within certain reasonable limita, which are governed 
by the law, it can do no permanent injury to a professional position. 
Is there any one among the older clergy who is more universally 
respected than a certain great geologist at Cambridge, of whom a 
Hulsean lecturer only last year declared, that his “labours” have 
been “divinely bleased;” and that “in honour” he “still goes in 
and out among us, venerable by the weight of his years, and venerated 
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in tho light of our love?” * His chief Oxford contemporary, now 
no more, is sometimes reckoned with him among modern instances 
of discoverers, whose lives have been “embittered by the opposition 
of theologians.” I confess I doubt the justice of this charge. Dr. 
Buckland’s earlier views were certainly impugned by clergy, by 
laity,—may I not add in some degree by himself? But- I lived in 
Oxford before the sounds of that controversy were silent. T knew 
Dr. Buckland personally, though very slightly. He was then Canon 
of Christ Ohurch, and was soon afterwards made Dean of. West- 
minster. If his life was really embittered by the debates which ho 
had roused, to an extent which could not be alleviated by universal 
respect and a just recognition of his public claims, all I can say is, 
that in my time, at all events, he was remarkably successful in 
concealing his grief. He moved amongst us juniors with the grace 
of am established reputation, the charm of a courteous nature, and 
the stability of professional success, I believe him to have been far 
too manly to have cared very much for his assailants, whether clerical 
or lay, beyond the exact measute of appreciation which their 
arguments deserved., And it is now clear that the opposition itself . 
has been greatly exaggerated, since a thoroughly competent observer 
like Dr. Hooker, who is certainly not prejudiced on the side of the 
clergy, can declare, in words already quoted, that so long as the in- 
fluence of the “Reliquis Diluviahm,” &o., was still felt, science received. 
from the pulpit a general recognition and as general a welcome.t 

_ A subsequent paragraph in Dr. Hooker’s address introduces us to 
deeper questions :— 

“But if they would thus work in harmony, both parties must beware 
how they fence with that most dangerous of all two-edged weapons, natural 
theology—a science falsely so called, when, not content with trustfully 
acoepting truths hostile to any presumptuous standard it may set up, it 
geeks to. weigh the infinite in the balance of the finite, and shifts. its ground 
to meet the requirements of every new fact that science establishes, and 
every old error that acience exposes. Thus pursued, natural theology is 
to the scientific man a delusion, and to the religious man a snare, leading 
too often to disordered intellecta and to atheiam.” (p. 28). 

- Here we are first told, that natural theology becomes “a science 
falsely so called,” whenever it is “not content with trustfully 

«£ Pritchard, “ Analogies in the Progress of Nature and Grace,” 1868, p- 21. Compare 
Dr. Hooker's tribute— Address,” p. 5—to “that rook of science,” “of whom both 
Norwich and the Association are proud; your canon, our father, Sedgwick :” a just 
recognition of the relation between the British Association and the clergymen who 

high among its founders. ' 

+ Ihavo just looked through Mr. F. Buckland’s Memoir of his Father, prefixed to 
tho new edition of his “ Bridgewater Treatise” in 1858, to see if it would fornish any 
evidence of the bitterness alleged. But there is nothing of the kind. It is an invigo- 
rating record of a laborious, happy, and quccessfal life, I have also had the advantage 
of receiving a confirmation of my opinion from some Oxford friends, whose authority 
and opportumities for judgmg were much greater than my own. 
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accepting truths hostile to” its own “presumptuous standard.” Wo 
are next told, that it is equally blamable if it “seeks to weigh tho 
infinite in the balance of the finite ” (I fail to seo how this clauso 
bears on Dr. Hooker’s argument, and am therefore unable to diacuss 
it), “and shifts its ground to meet the requirements of every new 
fact that science establishes, and every old error that science exposes.” 
This is smiting us on both cheeks in a aingle sentence. We aro 
singularly unfortunate if we are at once obstinate in clinging to our 
presumptuous standard, and shifty in adjusting it to every movo- 
ment of science. How can wo accept trustfully truths hostile to our 
standard, except by shifting our ground to meet new truths and shun 
old errors? We have not often had to encounter an accusation £o 
curiously constructed as this, 

No doubt all healthy theology, like every other living system, 
combines stability with flexibility. But this union cannot conatituto 
the fatal snare against which Dr. Hooker warns us, as it is clearly 
the only becoming attitude for those who thoroughly believo what 
they teach, yet hold their faith with modesty and candour. 

I endeavoured in my former article to draw out the conditions 
under which theologians in every age have allowed that old inter- 
pretations of Scripture may be readjusted to meet the requirements 
of science. The samo rules will apply to natural theology. It 
maintains some positions which it holds that science cannot reach, 
and therefore cannot influence: tho spiritual truths which it learns 
from God’s unwritten manifestations, as we gather them from 
creation, history, and conscience, or from the image of God in tho 
soul of man. It has accepted from time to time various other 
positions which it regards as merely provisional: the material framc- 
work for those spiritual truths; the arrangement of the frontier of 
religious thought, on ground where science has a right to dictato. 
On these points it is as willing to be instructed more clearly as it 
is firm and resolute against concession on more central truths. A 
course so eminently just and logical can never seem delusire to thoao 
who understand the true position of theology; and I really do not 
know what can be meant by saying that it tends to disorder an honest 
intellect, or to shake a reasonable faith. 

When Dr. Hooker goes on to tell us, in the words of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, that the basis of reconciliation between religion and scienco 
“must be this deepest, widest, and most certain of facta, that the 
power which the universe manifests to us is utterly insorutablo,” 
we decline to abandon—what I feel sure Dr. Hooker himself docs 
not wish us to abandon—our belief in the divine and personal source 
of power, at a summons which science has no right to make. On 
this question men of science should really be satisfied to speak for 
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themselves. We entirely agrée with them that man cannot by 
searching find out God. It is the very ground on which wo 
magnify the goodness and meroy of His various revelations to man- 
kind. But they have no more right to round off their scientific 
theories by proclaiming a Gospel of spiritual nescience,* than 
-theologians have a right to fetter the free hand of science by giving 
an adventitious importance to the ancient theories which coloured 
tho language of the original records of Scripture. 

Here I must pause; for it is both irksome and useless to repeat 
what has been urged before and never really answered. We have 
not attempted to maintain that the clergy are exempt from ordinary 
human weakness. But we believe that, at the present day, it is the 
scientific party which is aggressive, rather than the clerical; and we 
' believe that the clergy are often the victims of as much unjust 
_ suspicion as they were formerly accused of fostering. It will be very 
unfortunate if men of science learn to make an idol of their grievances, 
and refuse to credit us when we say that we look on their intellectual 
conquests with the utmost respect, and on their rich development 
of thought with gratitude. We only aak in return for the same 
consideration; and for liberty to pursue our proper work in peace, . 
without being told on every hand that our functions are superseded, 
and our most deeply-cherished principles exploded. 

J. HASSAR. 


* Compare Mr. G. H. ‘Lewes, Mrintyhtly Review, July, 1867, p. 111. “Patient reig- 
nation to the unknowable is the conclusion of modern philosophy.” The “unknow- 
able”, is thare explained to includs whatever we embrace under the term theology; 
is., “the explanations of the world, society, and man, contained in the dogmas of the 
Obhuroh.” 








FREEMAN’S HISTORY OF THE NORMAN 
CONQUEST. 


The History of the Norman Conquest of England. By EDWARD A. 
Freeway, ALA. Vole. Lond IL Oxfad: Clarendon Prom. 


Fess year we gave a short notice of the first volume of Mr. 

Freeman’s book,* and wo now gladly hail the appearance of 
another instalment of it. It would, perhaps, have been better if the 
two volumes had come out together, for public interest is sometimes 
apt to flag when a work of five volumes—and this is the proposed 
length of the “ Norman Conquest ”—oomes out volume by volume. 
No one, however, can accuse Mr. Freeman of idleness, for the second 
volume has followed the first with wnlooked-for speed. It will 
probably be read by many with greater pleasure, for the first volumo 
is really introductory, but the second contains the history of the 
reign of Eadward the Confessor, the time in which the vanguard of 
the conquering nation came over and settled here in the sees and 
lordly abbeys and fair manors of the English. It was the time of 
the sowing of the dragon’s teeth by a foreign-hearted king, and even 
as he sowed the bitter harvest was springing up round about him to 
be reaped by his nobler suoceasor. We are brought face to face with 
the men who fought on either side at Senlac, and most of the volume 
has an interest like that with which one reads some great tragedy, 
and eagerly marks each word or deed of the heroes who are so soon 
to be involved in the catastrophe towards which we are hastening; 

* Vol v. p. 383. 
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but with this important difference, that the actors in the Conquest 
were real men, and on one side were of the same nation and language 
as we are. No writer on the history of a timo ao far distant gives 
groator reality and life to scenes and persons than Mr. Freeman 
does. He not only appreciates and vigorously describes the beauties 
of hill, and wood, and river, but he has the rare gift of a critical eye 
for topography, and seizes with certainty on each particular spot 
which has been the scene of any historical event, and he peoples it 
again with men who have been long dead. The persons of whom 
he writes seem to live again before us, and, what is best of all, they 
are clothed in their own bodies—they are themselves, and not the 
personages who have been called by their names, but who have really 
been gradually created out of legend and romance, and handed down 
to us by one copyist after another. The line of these copyists seems: 
nover likely to end; men even now quote Lingard and the Ohronicle 
as if they were of equal value; indeed, but a few weeks ago we read 
a vindication of a mischievous mistake, perpetrated in what we may 
call one of the lighter books of history, entirely based on the faot 
that Palgrave and Lingard had asserted the same before. Mr. 
Freeman:has no part in this indolent and servile habit of taking 
facts and opinions second-hand. He reads history, as history must 
be read, in fhe chronicles and charters of the time; and he writes of 
men and things, not as they seamed to some other modern author, 
but as they seemed to those who lived amongst thom and took a part 
in the scenes they told. Yot he makes no effort after originality for 
its own sake; he is content to follow in tho wake of the great men 
who have gone before him, and heartily acknowledges the help which 
he has received from them and from his contemporaries; but he docs 
not take a fact or opinion as true simply because it is sheltered by 
some great name. He sees things with his own eyes, and judges of 
them with his own mind; and it is well he does so, for there are 
few men with his powor of historical criticism. It is to this that 
these volumes chiefly owe their interest, for the nearer we get to 
certainty the more interesting history becomes; just as some land- 
scape becomes more and.more beautiful as the grey mist rolls away ` 
before the sun, and each object is seen every moment more clearly 
and in truer colours. Mr. Freeman, and others like him, are doing 
all they can to clear away the mists which have gathered round our 
early history; there are many who are unconsciously thickening 
them by carelessnoas or by hazy talk about philosophy falsely so 
‘called. But the great feature of these volumes is, that'they show 
an extraordinary knowledge of other times and countries ; we too often 
see men, who write at‘length on one historical subject, wonderfully 
ignorant of all save what immediately concerns that subject; and so 
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their views are narrowed, and they are often betrayed into serious 
mistakes; but Mr. Freeman looks at the history of his period and 
writes about it, .o8 a part of one great whole, and all the wealth of a 
deeply-read mind is brought to enrich his story. 

The first volume is chiefly taken up with the growth of the West- 
Saxon power and the reigns of the Danish kings. Tho kingdom 
planted by Oerdic and Ceawlin gradually increased in power till the 
Wost-Saxon kings became Lords and Emperors of Britain. This 
lattor title did not convey any idea of absolutism ; it meant that the 
king who reigned at Winchester was lord of the kings and princes 
of this alter orbis; but the supreme power was vested not in him 
alone, but in him and the great national council, the Witenagomét, 
or Meeting of the Wise. Mr. Freeman has given a very valuablo 
and clear account of the powers and probable constitution of this 
great assembly. His theory is that, by the time the supremacy of 
Wessex had been acknowledged in the island— 


“ Evory freoman had a right to be present at the council, but that any 
actual participation in the proceedings had gradually and imperceptibly come 
to be confined to the leading men, to the king's thegns, strengthened under 
peculiarly favourable cireumstances, by the presence of exceptional classos 
of freemen, like the London citizens.”—Vol. i, p. 112. 


Tho old right which every man had of a voice in the national 

assembly was nover taken away; but the great nobles, the personal 

followers of the king, were usually the only people who did attend, 

savo in especial cases; and they no doubt announced the decisions 

to such other freemen whom curiosity had drawn to the spot, ‘“with- - 
out any fear that the habitual ‘Yea, yea,’ would ever be exchanged 
for ‘Nay, nay.” This assembly, then, differed in every way from 
our modern parliament; it was not representative; in theory it was 
more democratic than most even of the greatest reformers would wish 
to seo again; in fact, it was really aristocratic. Its functions wore 
also entirely different. The personal character of the king was, it 
is truo, of far greater woight than it can be now, for it belonged to 
him to carry out the decrees of the Witan, and he was the personal 
lord of all his subjects; but ‘the assembly interfered in many things 
which are now left to tho Crown, mado responsible to tho nation 
through its ministers. It not only levied taxes, but mado peace and 
war; it was the supreme court of the kingdom; it distributed, at 
least before the Danish conquest, the folkland, or public lands; it 
evon chose and deposed the king. For the English people have ever 
claimed to say who shall reign over them; within the sacred line 
the choice would of course fall in most cases upon the eldest son of 
the last king, but if he was not thought fit to reign, then upon the 
eldest and worthiest of the family; and so, in extreme cases, every 
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member might be passed by, and one outof the line might be chosen, 
as was Harold, son of Godwine. As the other states lost their inde- 
pendence their assemblies became merged in the Witan of Wessex, 
which thus became the great council of the nation. But though 
they lost their independence they did not lose their distinct existence. 
In the place of kings they received ealdormen; they were appointed ` 
by the king and Witan, but the office was virtually hereditary, and 
often was so in the formerly royal families. The ealdorman was 
entirely a subject of the king, but he exercised full sovereign powers 
within the limits of his government. There was in consequence but 
little union in the kingdom; there was much energy in almost every 
place, but no great national force, and the tendency of England was 
certainly towards disunion. When the shock of the great Danish 
invasion came, the real weakness of the system of government, as 
well as the carelessness of the king and the treachery of some of tho 
nobles, worked the ruin of the country. 

Mr. Freeman tells the story of the Danish E with great 
vigour, for he writæ with most evident love for his subject when he 
tells how Englishmen fought and died for their land; most of all 
when he describes the fight at Maldon, where the three mighty ones 
kept the bridge against the Danish army, where the patriot ealdorman 
fought and died with all his following. The tale has been sung in 
the most stirring strains of old Teutonic verse; it has been en- 
shrined in the tapestry of Ely by the love of Æthelfiæd, the hero’s 
widow ; it is echoed again now, after centuries of silence, with no 
less vigour and beauty. And, as one reads how the English fought 
on foot, forming a wall with their shields—how the hero fell, and 
the fight waxed fiercer round him, till eorl and ceorl lay dead around 
the body of their lord, one anxiously looks forward-to reading from the 
same hand the greater fight upon the hill of Senlac. Resistance like 
that of Brithnoth only served to show how much might have been 
done had the country been more united. A new power of union was 

„found in the character of Eadmund, and his great struggle, which 
was at the first purely local, ended in the furious battle at Assandun, 
where all England, led by her king, fought against the Danes. 

Mr. Freeman points out that the reigns of the Danish kings pro- 
duced two most important changes, which both tended to unite the 
different parts of the kingdom by heightening the power of the 
Orown. ‘The local militia had been tried in the Danish invasion, 
and had been found wanting. The mon of each county, the follow- 
ing of cach ealdorman, time after time withstood manfully, but 
ineffectually, the attack upon their own neighbourhood. But there 
was, as we have seen, no power of union, save that which might be 
found in the character of the king, and even that might come too 
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late. “In a country which was so imperfectly united, one part of 
the kingdom did not greatly care for the misfortunes of anothor. 
The devastation of Kent and Wessex would not cause any very 
deep sorrow or alarm to the Danish people of Northumberland.” 
And when an attempt was made to raise a national army, the Witan 
had first to be assembled, the matter was discussed with all the freedom 
which is still the glory of our national assembly, and with all the 
jealousy and conflicting interests of the different parts of the king- 
dom, which have now happily passed away for ever; and then the 
gathering had to be fixed at a distant day, to allow time for the 
forces to be raised in the different counties, and for them to meet 
together at one spot. Meanwhile the invading army had probably 
plundered one district, and then sailed off to another, or carried 
away their booty to some foreign port. There was no force which 
could at once be set in motion to check foreign invasion. This want 
was supplied by Onut’s Housecarls. This body bore a strong likeness 
to the “ following” of the earlier kings and ealdormen, but it was 
large, and kept constantly under arms, instead of being armed only 
when they followed their lord. They were, as their name implies, 
the king’s household troops, and were governed by his will alone. 
Their establishment is one of the many marks of the change which 
the English Constitution gradually underwent; it shows the im- 
mense increase of the power of the Otown. Under a bad king, such as 
Harthacnut, or under a weak and occasionally violent king, such as 
Eadward, the Housecarls were sometimes the instruments of Wrong ; 
but, as Mr. Freeman points,out, no such charge can be laid against 
the great Cnut. Their position in his reign is very like that of the 
Dutch soldiers of William II. —they bore no small part in his eleva- 
tion to the throne of a foreign kingdom, and remained here, not only 
to guard the king, but to ward off invasion from our shores. : 
The other, and still more important result of the Danish Conquest, 
marked by Mr. Freeman, was the change in the position of the great 
earls, for so the old ealdormen were now called. The constitu- 
tional position of these great officers has been much mistaken, and 
one of the highest merita of Mr. Freeman’s work, as far as it has yot 
gone, is the masterly way in which he has treated this subject. The 
common idea is that they had the whole governing power, that the 
kingdom was virtually without amy head, and was rapidly tending 
towards disunion. Writers who are content to take their ideas from 
Norman authors of two centuries later, or from men who have copied 
from ‘them, indulge in much tall talk about “the government being 
in the hands of one of the vilost aristocracies which the world has 
ever seen.” Nothing can show a more entire ignorance of the real 
fact than such statements. The reign of Eadward is full of signs of 
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true political life; there was no stagnation in the government, and 
there never had been less sign of the free assembly being overborno 
by the power of a few,‘or of any political disunion in the kingdom. 

The old great, and, in some cases, formerly royal fomilies had, 
before the Danish Conquest, handed down the government of counties 
from father to son. They had been almost territorial princes, though 
subject to the king and the Witen. But this state of ‘things had 
passed away. To quote from Mr. Freeman himself :— 


“The Danish conquest, and the fearful slaughter of the ancient nobility in 
the wars of Swend and Cnut, had done much to break up the force of 
ancient local associations and the influence of ancient local families. Many 
of these families, the Fost-Anghan earls, for instance, doubiless became 
extinct. From the secession of Cnut we find a new state of things. The 
rule of the old half-kingly families, holding an almost hereditary sway over 
whole kingddéms, and apparently with subordinate ealdormen in cach shire, 
gradually dies out. ‘Cnut divided the kingdom as he pleased, appointing 
Danes or Englishmen, and Englishmen of old or new families as he thought 
good. d was now divided-between a few earls, who were distinotly 
representatives of the king.”—Vol. i., p. 51. 


The earls of Eadward’s reign were magistrates, with almost 
absolute power within the districts they governed, but even the 
shadow of hereditdry right was gone; each one received his power 
‘from the king and Witan; he was responsible to them for tho 
manner in-which it was exercised, and he might be deprived of it 
by them. All this was very different from the great local families of 
the older ealdormen ; it was a sign of the growth of the kingly 
power; it showed union in:one body under a common head. Tho 
constant changes in tho extent ofthe dominions of the different earls, 
and their sometimes anomalous boundaries, form a practical proof of 
this theory. The constant shifting of these earldoms is one of tho 
most difficult and perplexing subjects in the history of this time. 
. The succession to the four great earldoms is, on the whole, pretty 
. plain, save in the case of Bast-Anglia; but, beside these, new earl- 
doms were constantly created, and their boundaries changed at tho 
appointment of every new earl. Mr. Freeman has been, as far as we 
know, the first to trace these changes ; he has given a connected 
account of them in the appendix to the second volume in a note, 
“On the Great Earldoms under Kadward.” The skill and industry 
which have been expended on this work can be appreciated to some 
extent by a careful study of the note itself, but no one can gain an 
adequate idea of them unless he turns to the authorities, the inci- 
dental notices of chroniclers, and the directions of royal writs, on 
which the assertions are based. Two maps, placed side by side, 
marking the divisions in 1046 and at the end of 1065, in a great 
measure clear up many of the difficulties of this intricate subject. 
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But few men have ever seen the difficulty at all; it is no small thing 
to have thoroughly understood it, and, in a great measure, to have 
overcome it. It is possible that othera may in time find out the 
certainty of the few points whioh are here left in doubt, but the 
discussion will remain one of the few foundations and guides for 
the work of future students, and they will bo glad of, and grateful 
for, so laborious and critical a pioneer. 

The reign of Eadward, which is the subject of the second volume, 
was a time of struggle betwoen Englishmen and foreigners. The 
king was a foreigner in all things save his birth: his long stay at 
the court of Rouen had mado him a Frenchman in heart. He loved 
to be surrounded by foreigners, and made them earls and bishops ; 
and so his court swarmed with insolent adventurers, who looked upon 
England as a mine from which gold’ might be raised with little 
trouble. But tho election of Eadward to the throne happily implied 
the supremacy of Earl Godwine in the council. The great Harl of 
the West Saxons, and his still greater son, now become the foremost 
characters in the history of the period of which Mr. Freeman writes, 
ull English liberty and the English king lay crushed beneath the 
Norman horse-hoofs. Godwine was the champion of his country 
against the foreignor, his fall was the triumph of the greedy horde 
which preyed upon his country, his return the signal for their flight, 
and this makes it hard to judge his character and his actions dispas- 
sionately. Mr. Freeman has unfortunately given two distinct descrip- 
tions of it. He has ably drawn the wary and ambitious statesman, 
the just ruler, merciless to the evil, affable and gentle to the good ; 
the eloquent popular leader, whose words could sway the hearts of 
mon ; and we can readily sympathise with the universal mourning at 
the death of the great earl. But at the same time no love for the cause of 
which he was the champion, and no admiration for his many splendid 
qualities, can justify the eloquent burst of eulogy which Mr. Free- 
man utters over his grave. We cannot agree in the opinion that 
“no man ever deserved a higher or more lasting place in his 
country’s gratitude.” One cannot but remember that though his 
work was great, yet that it was marred by family ambition. As 
Mr. Freeman himself points out in his caliner and more valuable 
estimate of his hero’s character, “He promoted his sons, both worthy 
and unworthy, to the highest offices in the kingdom, at an age when 
they could have had but little personal claim to such high distinc- 
tion.” And, when one thinks that two of these wero Swegen and 
Tostig, the charge becomes a heavy one. Mr. Freeman places him 
side by side with the “Victor of Lewes, the Martyr of Evesham.” 
And here again we cannot agree with him. It is true that it is the 
glory of the Earl of Wessex and the Earl of Leicester alike to have 
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raised the cry of England for the English, and to have been followed 
to the grave by the mourning of their country and the undying 
hatred of their country’s foes. But though the work, and in many 
ways the circumstances, of the ‘two were so alike, yet one cannot 
rank the man whose character was stained with so many faults, who 
‘yas in no sense a chivalrous hero, who is charged with irreligion 
and sacrilege,” with Earl Simon, “the mirrour of knighthood.” “The 
Martyr of Evesham” finds a better counterpart in Harold, who 
inherited the noble soul of his father without the stains which dimmed 
his glory. Harold was, like Godwine, a skilful genoral and an 
intrepid soldier, wise in council, eloquent in speech, and just in 
government; but, unlike him, his views were wide, and his policy 
was unstained by selfishness. More like Earl Simon, his courage was 
joined with religion, and the founder of Waltham and tho friend of 
‘Wulstan, who lived and died for his country, may well be compared 
to the friend of Grosset&te and Walter of Oantelupe, who was “ Dei 
ecclesia in Anglia devotissimus cultor, et fidelissimus protector, regni 
Anglorum scutum, angligenarum inimicus et expulsor’’ (Chron. de 
Mailros), who died fighting at Evesham. 

Mr. Freeman has insisted on the power of the eloquence both of 
Godwine and Harold, and remarks how clearly the importance attri- 
buted to oratory shows the advanced state of the constitution. In 
this,-as in some other things, the history of England before the Con- 
quest beara a stronger resemblance to that of far later years than 
those which immediately followed. The power of eloquence can only 
bo felt in large and free assemblies—the council chamber of the 
king, the assembly which is only met to grant supplies, are uncon- 
genial spheres to the orator. To be eloquent on political matters one 
needs must be a freeman, and talking to freemen in whose hands lie 
the issues of affairs. And, therefore, we have to pass over six oen- 
turies of our history before we again find another subject whose voice 
could influence thé destinies of the nation. But Godwine’s eloquence 
did not always gain his end. Twice he pleaded with the Witan for 
help for his nephew Swend, who was engaged in a great struggle 
with Magnus for the throne of Denmark, and both times the people 
gave their voice against him. Non-intervention was, as far as we 
can judge, the wisest course which the people could choose; but God- 
wine’s splendid marriage, and all the past events of hia life, led him 
to look to the North for strength against the Frenchmen, and also 
for the aggrandisement of his own family. Leofric ever looked with 
jealousy on the enormous power of the West Saxon earl, and would 
not willingly have seen that power enlarged by interference with 
the northern war. England was thus probably saved from many a 
wasting raid, and enjoyed almost an unbroken peace during the reign 
of Eadward. 
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An important connection of our country with oné foreign power 
has been pointed out by Mr. Freaman. Ho shows how eoclesias- 
tical appointments, in themselves sometimes unworthy of notice, 
are noteworthy as marking the tendency of the Court. “To appoint 
a French or German earl as successor of Godwine or Leofric would 
doubtless have beeu impossible ; but Eadward found moans to fill the 
sses of Canterbury, London, and Dorchester with French prelates.” 
On the other hand, Godwine and the patriotic party strove to 
counterbalance this evil by the appointment of German prelates. 
Eadward preferred any one to an Englishman, and Godwine was 
content if the appointment of a Lotharingian bishop—ono of a 
people still showing many signs of old kinship with the English— 
could hinder that ofa Frenchman. This policy was carried out in a 
greater degree by Harold, whose mind, enlarged by travel, was ever 
ready to welcome the best and noblest of a people “ nearest to us in 
speech and blood.” It was the wisest course which could have been 
pursued at the time; but yet the prelates were not Englishmen, and 
therefore did not stand firm when the time of struggle came; and 
they were Romanizers, who had but little oare for ‘the national 
Ohurch ; they disliked its independence, and drew closer the chain 
which bound her bishops and priests to Rome. 

The most interesting part of the volume, and the one on which the 
writer has dwelt with most loving care, are the great eventa of the 
banishment and return of Earl Godwine and his family. Here, too, 
one meets with another striking likeness between the earlier and the 
present days of England.’ Two parties, bitterly hostile to each 
other, in turn succumbed to each other’s violence, and yet no drop of 
blood was shed upon the scaffold. The French party had grown 
stronger and stronger, until they were able to tako advantage of one 
of the king’s cruel and passionate bursta of temper, and to turn its 
force against Earl Godwine. The weakness of the earl lay in the 


demnation of this act. The reversal of the outlawry was so un- 
accountable, that he allows “that there must have been some cause 
for it which our authorities have not recorded.” Surely this cause 
must have been the personal influence of Earl Godwine and his 
family, for directly that influence was on the decline all the assembly 
assented to the renewal of the sentence. Such a vote is not according 
to our more matured ideas of justice; but it was the expression of the 
mind of all the people gathered together in their legislative assembly 
that they would no longer bear with such an eyil man as a citizen, 


` 
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much leas as an earl. The opposition of the Earls of Mercia and 
Northumberland, or at least of their parties, decided the fall and 
banishment of the great West-Saxon family. But it was but fore 
time; despite all his faults, despite the evil deeds of his son, despite 
foreign hatred and some native jealousy, the wéllbeing of the 
English people was bound up in Earl Godwine, and they knew it. 
The story of tho earl’s return is the most stirring incident in 
Eadward’s reign; it is a pity. that ite glory is somewhat marred 
by Harold’s rash attack at Porlock. The scane of this attempt is 
described with Mr. Freeman’s wonted power and accuracy, and all 
who know that wild and lovely spot, full of the vestiges of a far 
earlier warfare than Harold’s landing, will feel it invested with a 
more vivid interest than before. But the revolution was to be brought 
about in a far nobler and happier way. It was to be the uncon- 
trolled act of the nation gathered together in their great assembly. 
Even before it met the.land was delivered from the hateful presence 
of the foreigners, who durst not abide the righteous wrath. of the 
people and the triumph of the deliverer. The shout which rang 
along the southern shore, «Wo will live and die with Earl Godwine,” 
warned them that England was now no place for them. Bishope, 
priests, and knights rode for their lives, some to the Norman castles, 
which already were known as the nests. of violent men, and some to 
the nearest haven, and thence to- foreign lands. We can give no 
better idea of Mr. Freeman’s power of description than by letting him 
tell in his own words the gathering of the great gemét at London :— 

‘Tn the morning the great assembly met. The great city and its coasts 
wore now clear of strangers, save such as had come in the train of the 
delivarers. Tho people of England—for such a gathering may well deserve 
that name—eame together to welcome its friends and to pronounce sentance 
upon its enemies. The two armies and the citizens of London formed a 
multitude which no building could contain. That Mickle Gemét, whose 
memory long lived in the minds of Englishmen, came together, in old 
Teutonic fashion, in the open air, without the walls of London. The scene 
was pictured ages before by tho pencil of Tacitus, and sung in yet eerlier 
days by the voice of Homer. It may still be seen, year by year, among 


the mountains of Uri and in the open market-place of Trogen. Other . 


assemblies of those times may have shrunk up into councils of a small body 
` of thegns and prelates; but on that great day the English people appeared 
in all the fulness of its ancient rights, as a co-ordinate authori with the 
English ing. Men came armed to the place of meeting; our fathers did. 
go in their old homes beyond the sea, and our distant kinsmen still presarve 
the game immemorial use in the free assemblies of Appenzell. But the 
‘enemy was no longer at hand; in that great gathering of liberated and 
rejoicing Englishmen sword and axe ware needed only as part of a solemn 
pageant, or to give further effect to the harangue of a practised orator. 
There} girt with warlike weapons, but shorn of the help and countenance of 
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were all the earls and all the best men that were in the land ; there was 
the mighty multitude of English freemen, gathered to hail the return of the 
worthiest of their own blood. And there, surrounded by his four noble 
sons, stood tho great deliverer, the man who had set the king upon his 
throne, the man who had refused to obey his unlawful orders, who had 
cleared the land of his unworthy favourites, but who had never swerved in 
his true lovalty to the king and his kingdom.” 

The assembly with one voice declared the innocence of the earl, 
and welcomed back the great family to their old power and posses- 
sions. The struggle was over at last; and though Godwine did not 
long survivo his triumph, yet ho handed down his power to Harold, 
his worthiest son. During the rest of the reign Harold’s influence 
was supreme. Mr. Freeman shows that, after the death of the 
Aitheling, he doubtloss looked forward to succeed the king; though 
he knew that, if he or any other Englishman did so, the Norman 
duke would hold it good cause of quarrel, and that, therefore, he did 
all he could to strengthen England against dangers at home and 
abroad. His interests and the interests of the kingdom were the 
same, whatever he gained for himself was gained for his country, 
and every accession of national strength added something to his own 
power. This is the ground on which Mr. Freeman bases his judg- 
ment of Harold’s conduct and motives; it isa good guide in diffi- 
culty, and it seems strange that any but a Norman or Frenchman 
should dispute its truth. 

We have left out one part of the work. Mr. Freeman traces the 
history of the Norman duchy as well as that of the English kingdom, 
and in his second volume gives a minute account of the rule of 
William the Bastard in Normandy. He describes the stormy boy- 
hood of the young duke, betrayed by those who should have bean 
his guides and councillors, until the time when the French king, 
ungrateful hitherto, joined him at the memorable field of Val és Dunes. 
The battle is one of the greatest importance. It was the field on 
which William conquered his own subjects, the forerunner of that 
in which he conquered England. Like that it was, as Mr. Freeman 
points out, in some sort “a strife between Roman and Teuton ;” 
where ‘ Danish Coutances and Saxon Bayeux were brought face to 
face with Romanized Rouen and Evreux, and royal Paris itself.” 
It was the battle which ended the strife between the two partios, 
which had divided the duchy ever since William Longsword reigned 
as @ French prince; it was the final triumph of Gallo-Roman in- 
fluence over the ruder elements of the North; it made it possible for 
Neal of St. Saviour to fight at Senlec under the banner and in the 
quarrel of William the Bastard. The discussion of tho real import- 
ance of the battle, the minute description of the field and of the 
fight itself, will be welcomed by many who love to visit the beautiful 
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city of Oaen,—surely one of the most interesting of all foreign places 
to the English student,—and by the many Normans themselves who 
atill remember their lofty heritage, and write of the deeds of their 
great duke. It was the first great battle of William’s life; it 
brought him peace at home, and left him at leisure to help, in his 
torn, his lord and ally King Henry, and to begin the long quarrel 
with the Counts ‘of Anjou which exercised so powerful an influence 
on the policy of our early kings; and what is more important still, 
to advance his claim to the throne of England. 

We cannot end without expressing some feeling of regret, that in 
neither of the two volumes before us Mr. Freeman makes any attempt 
to tell us aught of tho social and religious condition of, the English 
people, before the Conquest changed both so greatly. The sources 
from which such information can be drawn are indeed very scanty, 
but we wish that, such as they are, they had been worked at. We 
should have liked to have heard somewhat of peasant, and above all 
of burgher life; for we cannot but think that there is in these things ` 
a deeper, truer interest than in the councils of monarchs and the 
deeds of warriors. 

But this is all the want we feel. Tho book carries in every 
line the evidences of deep and critical research ; it is never wearl- 
some, for its well-sustained and vigorous style prevents the least 
shade of dulness. Mr. Freeman gives us in the text the results of 
his labours clothed in well-balanced and powerful language, which 
will not fail to attract the interest of the general reader ; while his 
appendices contain minute discussions of the most difficult questions 
which will delight the soul of every historical scholar. It shows a 
rare union of gifts that a man should be able to combine extraordinary 
power of research and oriticiam with that of exciting in others love 
for, and interest in, his subject; this union is conspicuous in every 
page of the “ History of the Norman Conquest.” - 
W. Hort. 





THE LAST SUPPER OF THE LORD, 


AS RELATED [N THE THREE EARLIER EVANGELISTS AND IN i 
: BT. JOHN. 


SECOND PAPER. 


ie was our effort in a previous paper upon this subject* to show that 
- the three earlier Evangelists and St. John are in entire harmony 
with one another upon the important and interesting topic above 
mentioned. We desire now particularly to’ impress upon our readers 
that that effort at reconciliation of our two seta of authorities upon 
the question of the last-supper of the Lord is entirely independent 
of the discussion upan which we have here to enter. Whatever may 
be the opinion formed of the success or failure of the following 
argument, that of our first paper upon the question is unaffected by 
it We have sean that both the Synoptistsa and St. John represent the 
paschal supper, in the proper sense of the term, as having been eaten 
by the Saviour on the night preceding: his crucifixion; and we have 
farther seen that, as both place the crucifixion upon a Friday, both 
also necessarily place that supper upon the Thursday evening. If 
thdse points have bean successfully established, the main difficulties 
by which inquirers have been hitherto perplexed are removed. 

But the whole discussion cannot be looked upon as closed. Up to 
the point which we have reached it has been our aim to simplify the 
question by avoiding all reference to the days of the month, and by 

* Vol vil p. 481. 
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mentioning only those of the week. It is necessary now, however, to 
turn our attention also to the former, not for the sake of reconciling our 
Evangelists with one another, but for the sake of reconciling them ai 
with what we have reason to believe to have been the Jewish oustoms 
of the time, and with those widespread, if not indeed universal, 
traditions of the Ohurch which were so closely connected with the 
Easter controversies of the second century. To this point, then, let 
us turn. ' 


pane 


The question is—Upon what days of the month did the Thursday 
and Friday of which we have bean speaking fallP Were they 
respectively the 13th and 14th, or the 14th and 15th Nisan? If the 
latter, and if the generally received opinion be correct, that the 
Jewish paschal meal was eaten at the alose af the 14th, and that 
the Passover day terminated before the dawn of tho 15th, it will of 
course follow that our Lord, who died on the Friday, did not die on 
the 14th but on the 15th—did not die on the day of the Passover, but 
on what we should then have to recognise as only the first day of the 
feast of unleayened bread, properly so called. On this supposition, ` 
however, we are immediately met by the difficulty that, according to 
the tradition of the Church, Jesus died on the 14th, and that a large 
party which kept that day with peculiar solemnities as the day of His 
death became known by the name of Quartadecimans. We are com- 
pelled to ask, Was this tradition incorrect? Was this name inappro- 
pristely bestowed? Could if indeed be proved that the Thursday 
and Friday spoken of were not the 14th and 15th, but the 18th and 
14th of the month, these particular difficulties would be at once mur- 
mounted; the tradition of the Ohurch would be confirmed; the name 
Quartodeciman would be explained; and we should only be at 
variance with the commonly received opinion as to the date of the 
Jewish Passover. It must then have fallen at the close of the 13th 

‘or opening of the 14th, and not the olose of the 14th or opening of 
the 1éth. 

This last view was taken by Rauch many years ago in an interest- 
ing article in the Studien und Kritiken ;* the main argument of the 
article being that, inasmuch as the Jews reckoned the day from 
evening to evening, the words “the fourteenth day of the month at 
even,” lead us to the beginning and not the close of that day. This 
view is, however, exposed to many difficulties. In particular, it is to 
be observed that, although there can be no doubt that the Jews did 
reckon in the manner alleged, they did not number the days according 
to that rule. In numbering the days they followed the natural 
day; and it was not the period from sunset to sunset, but that from 


_ * 1832, part iH p 637. . 
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sunrise to sunset, which gave the number. The fourteenth day, 
accordingly, was simply the fourteenth; and tho addition of the 
words “at even” or “between the evenings,” carries our thoughts to 
the close of that day, and not to the close of the preceding one, which 
was in reality the thirteenth. Woe have a clear illustration of this in 
the words of Lev. xxiii. 82, where instructions are given with regard 
to the fast of the great day of atonement, “It shall be unto you,” 
it is said, “a sabbath of rest, and ye shall afflict your souls in the 
ninth day of the month at even, from even unto even shall ye 
celebrate your sabbath.” Tho day spoken of in these words is “ the 
tenth day of the seventh month,” v. 27; and we see at once that, 
though reckoned as embracing the twenty-four hours from sunset of 
- the ninth to sunset of the tenth, it was yet numbered as the tenth and 
aa the tenth alone. Nay, further, the words, “the ninth day of the 
month at even” are precisely parallel to those which we meet so often 
in connection with the Passover, “the fourteenth day of the month 
at even.” But they mean, without the slightest doubt, the evening, 
the close, of the ninth ; and thus compel us to understand by those 
under discussion the evening, the close, of the fourteenth. Add to 
this that the traditions of the Jews invariably and with one consent 
place the celebration of the legal Passover, not at the opening but at 
the close of the fourteenth, and it seams impossible to adopt that 
expedient of Rauch’s which, could its truth be established, would at- 
once set us free from all our difficulties. 

Wo must ask, therefore, whether there is no other way of looking 
at the question before us, and that in such a manner as to bring into 
harmony all our different authorities upon the point, whether these 
are found in the Old and New Testaments, in Josephus, or in the 
history of the early Christian Church. The statements of the Old 
Testament claim our first notice, and render necessary a brief con- 
sideration of the whole feast of unleavened bread, both in itself, and 
in its relation to the Passover. It will be at once allowed by all who 
have turned their attention to this point that the statements of 
Scripture are not so clear and definite in regard to it as might be 
wished; and that, as a theory must be formed to meet and to embrace 
these statements, that theory is most entitled to our acceptance which 
does this in the simplest manner, and with the fairest and least con- 
strained interpretation of any of them. 

Proceeding upon this principle, the first fact to be noticed is that 
the feast of the Passover is spoken of in the Old Testament as a 
“day,” not as an observance lasting only for a few hours of evening 
or night, to be followed in the morning by the “ first day” of a 
different foast altogether, distinguished by solemnities, and com- 
Memorative of incidenta, peculiar to itself, “And this day,” it ia 
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said, “shall be unto you for a memorial, and ye shall keep it a feast 
to the Lord throughout your generations; ye shall keep it a feast by 
an ordinance for ever,” Exod. xii. 14. Again, the day of the Passover 
is clearly distinguished from the days of unleavened. bread in Dent.. 
xvi. 8, a text to which we must immediately refer at greater length. 
The distinction thus made is preserved: in the New Testament in 
Mark xiv. 1, “after two days was the feast of the Passover, and of 
unleavened bread,” Fy 88 rò rárya nal rd Afvpa perà déo judpas, and still 
more distinctly in Josephus, Antiq. iii. 10, 6, where that historian 
says that the paschal feast was on the 14th, and that the feast of 
unleavened bread followed on the 15th, lasting seven days. Taken - 
by themselves these passages might not prove much. With the 
exception of the last, they are capable of being easily interpreted in 
correspondence with the view that the feast of the Passover was only 
to ocoupy a short space of time at the close of the 14th ; and, were ` 
all the other passages bearing upon the point susceptible of as natural 
an explanation in harmony with that -view, we might ask no more. 
But they do not seam to be so. Thus we find it distinctly said in 
Exod. xii. 15, and in various other texts of a similar kind, “ seven 
days shall yo eat unleavened bread,” while in Deut. xvi. 8, it is said 
no legs distinctly, “siz days shall ye eat unleavened bread.” The 
explanation usually given of this last passage is that the seventh day 
spoken of immediately afterwards as marked by the asereth, is brought 
into especial prominence, not because there is in it any antithesis to 
the six days, but simply because, in addition to the eating of the 
mansoth, there was to be an entire abstinence from work, and this 
eating of the massoth might easily have fallen into’ neglect at the’ 
close of the foast.* The improbability of this explanation must be 
at once apparent. We could understand the neglect referred to had 
wo before us only a narrative of the doings of man, but we have here 
the express arrangements of God, as they were summed up by Moses 
towards the close of his career, to be the rule and guido of Israel in all 
future generations. There can be no thought, therefore, of “neg a 
and it is not easy to read the words without the feeling that, in 
one sense or another, there was to be an eating of unleavened bread 
for siv days instead of seven. The commentators just quoted refer us, 
indeed, to Lev. xxiii. 36, as a parallel passage, “seven days ye shall 
offer an offering made by fire unto the Lord; on the eighth day shall 
be an holy convocation unto you ; and ye shall offer an offering made 
by fire unto the Lord ; it is asereth, and ye shall do no servile work 
therain.” It is to be noticed, however, that we have here a distinot 
provision that the “offering made by fire unto the Lord,” which 
hed marked the previous days is to be repeated on the eighth. 
-+ Kell and Deltizach on the Pentateuch, Clark's translation, ili. p. 876. 
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Mention of that offering is not omitted because something else is 
brought into “ especial prominance;” and, had it not been for this 
mention of it, it is probable that it would not have been thought of 
for that day. There is no proper parallelism, therefore, between the 
two passages thus brought into comparison with one another, and we 
return to our idea that the usual explanation of Deut. xvi. 8, is not 
satisfactory. 

Can a better be offered? We shall present two, tho second of 
which appears to us to be, upon the whole, the best; but either of 
which will form a sufficient foundation for what has afterwards to be 
said. It will conduce to clearness if we do this by moans of tables, 

‘the first of which will be as follows :— 


Evening of 18th 
Avening of 18th 


Evening of 19th 
Ereng of 19th 


Evening of 20th 
sa ai 
to —_ . memm u 


Evening of 21st 


In this table the days marked off by the line A B are those 
generally understood to be the siz days of Deut. xvi. 8, while “ the 
seventh ‘day” follows, specially distinguished in that text as 
asereth, but on which we must suppose that it was intended that 
unleavened bread was to be eaten, although nothin g is said of it. Let 
us, however, instead of marking off tho siv days by tho line A B, 
mark them off by the line O D, and we escape the difficulty of at 
once putting into the text what is not there, and depriving of its 
full meaning the word siz, which is there. The “six” days then 
begin with the evening of the 16th, and they do so because from the 
evening of the 14th to that of the 15th was considered a separate 
day already provided for in the previous verses of the chapter. 
There were seven days of unleavened. bread in all, but the first of 
these was distinct from the six that followed it. It was connected 
with the Passover, they with the feast which immediately suc- 
ceeded at the close of the day associated with that solemnity. “Hence 
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the mention of siz, which was really a number connected with the 
season ; and the “seventh day” of Deut. xvi. 8 is not one coming 
after the six, but coincident with the last of them, and spoken of 
as the seventh, because it was so in relation to the whole observances 
of that sacred period of the year—that is, to the combined feasts of 
the Passover and of unleavened bread. 

We have said that a second solution may be tried. The table 
connected with it will stand as follows :— 


a 6 4 
Evening of 15th ) 7T 7 
"E af 15th 


“The characteristic marks of this table are that it presents us, in the 
combined feasts of the Passover and of unleavened bread, with two 
perioda of sevens, together with a period of six and another of eight ; 
.and what we have to do is to test its accuracy by seeing whether or 
not it is able to embrace and to explain in a fair and natural manner 
the different texta of Scripture or passages of Josephus which bear 
upon the subject. 

(1.) It will be observed that two points in. it are positively fixed 
by Scripture, the beginning of the combined feast upon the evening 
of the 14th, O, and the close of the eating of unleavened bread on the 
evening of the 21st, D; “In the first month, on the fourteenth day 
of the month at even, ye shall eet unleavened bread until the one- 
and-twentieth day of the month at even,” Exod. xii. 18. The line 
O D, therefore, represents to us the days on which unleavened bread 
was to be eaten, and which we know from many passages of Sorip- 
ture to have been seven in number, —Exod. xii 19, xii. 6, 7; 
Ley. xxiii. 6; Deut. xvi. 3, 4, &e. 

(2.) The space of time embraced by the line A B, explains the six 
days of Deut. xvi. 8, for we have already rejected the interpretation 
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which would make these days begin and also terminate a day higher 
up, leaving it to be inferred that the seventh day should then be 
added as a day of the massoth, although there is not a word said of 
that in the text. Upon a point so important as that of the day on 
which the eating of unleavened bread was to terminate, we can 
hardly suppose that there would be room left for any ambiguity, that 
any passage should be found in which the duty of bringing that eat- 
ing to an end would be left as a mere matter of uncertain inference. 
To avoid this the last of the “six” days must synchronize with the 
last of the seven days of unleavened bread so often referred to. 
These, we know, terminated with the evening of the 21st; and, 
counting backwards from that point, we are brought to the evening 
of the 15th as the time when the six began. Nor, as already 
explained in connection with our first table, is there any difficulty in 
seeing why the six should terminate there, instead of going up to 
the evening of the 14th. It was because that first day had a double 
character, being connected strictly with the Passover, but being con- 
nected, also, with the days following, by the fact that on it, as on 
them, no leavened bread was to be eaten. Whenever, accordingly, 
the mind rose above the thought of the mere formal observance, 
whenever it was occupied rather with the ideas which the different 
parts of the combined service were intended to express, the seven 
days of unleavened bread naturally divided themselves into their two 
groups of one and six. 

(3.) But on this supposition, it may be said the feast of unleavened 
bread in its strict and proper sense only lasted six days, while both 
in Scripture and in Josephus it is described as lasting seven days. 
Here the line E F comes in. The seven days embraced by it were 
those especially connected with that feast, specially commemorative 
of those great events in the history of Israel which it was intended 
to keepin mind. If it be objected that this is to add a day to the 
combined feasta which does not appear to be clearly spoken of in 
Scripture, we reply, first, that in Deut. xvi. 8 the thought of such a 
day seems to be rendered necessary by the progress of the narrative. 
It is certainly at least more natural to think that “ the seventh day ” 
there spoken of followed the “six,” than that it coincided with the 
last of them. It is cortainly also natural to think that the eating of 
unleavened bread was not intended to mark Wits “seventh day,” 
because nothing is said of it. Secondly, thts “seventh day” is not 
like the seventh day of Exod. xii. 16, described as a day of “ holy 
convocation,” it is described as asereth; and, whatever may have 
been the particular meaning of that wore it is something higher and 
more solemn than “holy convocation,” and therefore different from 

it.* Nor only so. The very term asereth leads us to think of the 


* Comp. what is said in John vii. 37, of “the lest, the great day of the feast.” 
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day which received that designation at the feast of Tabernacles. It 
denoted the eighth day of that feast, although, strictly speaking, it 
was rather connected with the feast than a part of it in its more 
peculiar character ; “And ye shall keep it” (Tabernacles) “a feast 
unto the Lord seven days in the year;” “Ye shall dwell in booths 
seren days,” Lev. xxiii. 41, 42. Analogy, therefore, would lead us 
to think that aserath, at the feast of unleavened bread, had the same 
_ character—that it was leas one of the days of the feast itself than a 

special and solemn day at its close, not intended to be marked by the 
same characteristics as ita predecessors, but haying especial character- 
istics of its own. Ño, accordingly, upon the scheme before us it 
proves to be. Unleavened bread is not required to be eaten upon it. 
Thirdly, it may be worth while to notice another subsidiary argu- 
ment in favour of the view we advocate. In ordinary circumstances 
it might be of little value; but, in a festival-system so harmoniously 
arranged as the whole system of Israel was, it may not be without 
weight. In the seventh month, on the fifteenth day of the month, 
the feast of Tabernacles began, lasting seven days, with tho addition 
of an eighth day for acereth, which thus fell on the 22nd. By the 
scheme before us the asereth of the feast of unleavened bread falls 
also on the 22nd. The two feasts closely harmonise, the firat and the 
last groat festivals of the year. 

(4). Our fourth and only remaining line, G H, remains to bo 
noticed. It is of value in connection with an important passage of 
Josephus. The passage is the second of the two following, but it 
may be well to take along with it the first of the two which, in tho 
historian’s narrative, comes immediately before that with which we 
are directly concerned. In Antiq., iti. 10, 5, Josephus says 
that the paschal feast was on the 14th, and that the feast of 
` unleavened bread followed (&:a8éyera:), on the fifteenth, lasting seven 
days. Compare with this Antiq., ii. 15, 1, where we meet the words. 
bbe els prun ris rére tr8alas dopriv čyoper ip judpas dxro. What is the 
meaning of these passages? The latter is usually explained by 
saying that the day before the passover had come to be reckoned one 
of the days of the unleavened bread, because leaven was then put 
out of the houses. This explanation may be doubted. Josephus 
says distinctly youe dopriv; he evidently refers to the keeping of the 
feast, not to the mere putting away of leaven, and while, on the ono 
hand, he has plainly in view the actual feast itself, on the other 
hand, we have to remember that it was not lawful to eat unleavened 
bread until the feast began. The true explanation, it thereforo 
seems to us, is to be found in this, that the day of the Passover was a 
whole day which, taken along with the six days following, makes up 
the seven days of unleavened bread, while the asereth that closed in 
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all was the eighth. If it be said that Josephus, in Antiq., iii. 10, 5, 
speaks of the feast of unleavened bread as lasting, to the exclusion of 
the Passover, seven days, we have to reply that it did so. The 
asereth, although the eating of unleavened bread had atopped the 
day before, might be, and was considered to be, one of the days of 
the feast in the same way as the asereth of Tabernacles was held to be 
one of the days of that feast, although the people then dwelt no more 
in booths. 

Before drawing from what has been said the conclusion which 
chiefly concerns us in our present argument, it is necessary to advert 
to an objection which may be made to the adoption of either of tho 
schemes of arrangement now proposed. Both of them, it may bo 
said, proceed upon the supposition that the feast of unleavened bread, 
properly so called, began with the evening of the 15th, and as that 
foast was intended to commemorate the exodus, it is thus implied that 
that event did not take place, as is commonly supposed, in the night 
between the 14th and the 15th, but at loast twelve hours later. 
Such passages as Exod. xiii. 4, and Numb. xxxiii. 3, make this 
objection plausible. We select the latter as the more formidable of 
the two, “ And they departed from Ramesea in the first month, in 
the 15th day of the month; on the morrow after the passover the 
children of Israel went out with an high hand in the sight of all tho 
Egyptians.” Referring to this passage, Wioseler saya, “The depar- 
ture of the Israelite, which followed immediately upon the supper 
of which the Passover was in memorial, took place in the night 
between the 14th and 15th of Nisan, immediately after midnight, 
and therefore very early in the morning of the day following the 
Passover nom mmp.”* We must urge that this inforence is not only 
unwarranted by the language referred to, but is directly contra- 
dicted by it. The departure is said to have taken place upon tho 
15th; but, as we have already seen, the 165th, as a numbered day, 
did not begin till sunrise, and Israel could not haye departed, therc- 
fore, before the sun had risen upon that day. Nor does the Hebrew 
expression quoted imply the morrow, in the sense of “ very early 
in the-morning ;” it simply implies the day following,+ and it might 
have been used with equal propriety of the evening as of the morning 
of that day. Further, it is impossible for us to overlook the words 
of Exod. xii. 22, where the express injunction is given to the people, 
“ And none of you shall go out at the door of his house until tho 


+ ™ is indeed sometimes used much more loosely, as « g. in Exod. xitl, 14, where 
the LXX. translate by purd raira. Boe also Joshua ty. 6, 22, 
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morning ;” the ezodus could not possibly have taken place “imme- 
diately after midnight.” Still further, we have to remember that after 
the destruction of the first-born—that is, after midnight—Pharaoh 
sent for Moses and instructed him to depart. According to Keil and 
Delitzsch, Pharach was residing at the time at Zoan, t.¢., Tanis, on 
the eastern bank of the Tanitic arm of the Nile; and all that they 
are able to say of this journey of Moses is, that it is perfectly con- 
ceivable that, if he was not at Heroopolis itself, but was staying ina 
more northernly place with the expectation of being sent for, he . 
might perform it between midnight and the morning.* The supposi- 
tion thus made is a gratuitous antl improbable one, for it is not likely 
that, at a moment of such awful interest, Moses would separate him- 
self from his people. Yet, even if we allow that he did go, it is 
enough to forbid the idea of departure in the night between the 14th 
and 15th, and to prove to us that the 15th itself was the earliest 
possible moment for the exodus to take place. Nay, it could not even 
have taken place early on that day. The people were not to leave 
their houses before morning. Before morning Moses could not have 
returned from Pharaoh. Several hours must certainly have elapsed 
before the immense host of Israel could be got into marching order, 
and could leave the land of Egypt in such regularity, and with such 
an imposing appearance of discipline and power, as we must suppose 
to be involved in the expression “with an high hand.” The 15th 
must have been far advanced, in all probability its afternoon or 
evening must have come, before the border of Egypt could be crossed, 
and the chosen of God could feel themselves to be free. All this, 
however, exactly corresponds with the conclusion to which we have 
been led on totally independent grounds, that the feast of unleavened 
bread, in the more restricted and peculiar sense of the term, did not 
begin till the evening of the 15th. Unleavened bread was eaten for 
twenty-four hours previous, but the great thoughts of the festival, as 
connected not with the means of, but with the actual entrance on, 
deliverance belonged to the period we have named. i 
The conclusion, then, to which we come will now be obvious. It is 
that there was a Passover ‘day of twenty-four hours, reaching from 
the 14th at even to the 15th at even; that more than two or three 
hours of night were associated with this great solemnity. It matters 
not that we be may told that the 15th was the “first day” of un- 
leavened bread, the first day of “holy convocation.” We are dis- 
to admit that it wes so; but that is not the wholes account of it. 
It was strictly the day of the Passover, but a “ holy convocation ” 
was also then held; and, as unleavened bread was already eaten on 
that day, it might with perfect propriety be described as the first 


_ day of unleayened bread. 


* On the Pentateuch, fi. p. 27. 
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The conclusion thus come to appears of sufficient importance to 
deserve any further confirmation which can be adduced, and such 
confirmation is not wanting. It was one of the precepts connected 
with the administration of the Passover that whatever part of the 
flech of the paschal lamb remained after a certain time uncon- 
sumed should be burned with fire: “And yo shall let nothing of 
it remain until the morning; and that which remaineth of it until 
the morning ye shall burn with fire,” Exod, xii. 10. Oomp. xxiii. 18; 
xxxiv. 25. What morning is here meant? The natural inference 
is certainly the morning after the 14th at even; that is, the morning 
of the 15th. But if that be the real meaning of the words in their 
application to the first celebration of the Passover, they were not 
understood in that sense in the later history of Israel. The language 
of the Mishna is perfectly precise: “ Ossa, nervi, ef rekiquie ocombu- 
runtur decimo sexto (die), si decimus sextus (dies) inciderit in Sabbathum, 
comburunt decimo septimo (die), quia non pellunt Sabbathum, nequa diem 
Jestum.’* There can be no ground for doubting the authority of the 
Mishna upon a point of this nature; and, if so, it is clear that the 
remains of the paschal lamb were burned on the morning of the 16th, 
and not on that of the 15th. The inference is then also unavoidable, 
that the 15th was so associated with the paschal feast, that the morning 
of the 16th was held to be the morning after the latter; that there 
was therefore a Passover day stretching from the 14th at even to the 
15th at even; and that on any part of that day the paschal lamb, if 
not wholly consumed on the evening of the 14th, might still be eaten. 
Tt is probable, indeed, that the feast was generally held in the night 
preceding sunrise on the 15th; but the day following, the 15th, was 
still the day of the Passover. What had not bean eaten during the 
night might be eaten then, and it was only on the morning of the 
16th that any part of the lamb remaining wunconsumed was to be 
burned with fire. 

Putting together all that has been said, we reach the conclusion 
that the Thursday evening on which our Lord ate his last supper 
with his disciples was the 14th, and that the following Friday on 
which he was crucified was the 15th of Nisan; but that both the 
pointa of time in question, though belonging to days differently 
numbered, belonged to what was truly one day in character. 


IV. 


The last question that meets us in connection with thie matter is, 
How came the Church to believe that Jesus died on the 14th; and 


+ Surenhusius, Pesachim vii. 10, vol. ii. p, 161. The writer begs to thank the Rey. 
Samuel Clerk, author of the valuable article on the Passover, in Smith’s “ Dictionary 
af the Buble,” for this reference. 
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how are-wo to account for the rise of the party known as that of the 
Quartodecimans—a party which celebrated the 14th, and not the 
16th, as the day commemorative of a great redemption accomplished 
in the Saviour's deathP* It has been maintained by Wieseler, 
in answer to these questions, that the beat of the early Ohristian 
Fathers believed that Jesus died on the 15th, and that Apollinarius, 
Clement of Alexandria, and Hippolytus substituted the 14th for the 
15th because, finding in Jesus the true antitype of the Paschal lamb, 
it seamed to them that he must have died on the same day as that on - 
which the lamb was killed.+ They took, in short, their view of 
history, not fram its facts, but from their typical interpretation of 
the life of Jesus. Without inquiring whether this theory is a likely 
or an unlikely one, it is enough to say that it is altogether unneces- 
sary. The circumstances alluded to can be explained without it, and: 
in a much more natural and simple manner. What the whole 
Church believed was, that Jesus died & rẹ máoxa. The point which 
at first chiefly concerned her was not the day of the month by 
number, but the day as marked by its historical associations. She 
did not say so much that Jesus died either on the 14th or on the 
15th. She said that he died & rẹ micya. We have an unquestion- 
able illustration of this in the well-known words of Justin Martyr, in 
his “Dialogue with Trypho” (o. 111): “xa dr & ġuipg rod “wdoxa 
oweddBere airiy kal dpolos by rẹ ráoxa ioraupóoare, yéyparrant Justin 
could not fail to know that many hours intervened between the two 
incidents of which he thus speaks—tho seizure and the crucifixion 
of the Saviour; that the one took place on the night between the 
14th and 15th, the other on the 15th. But he does not concern 
himself with these dates. What interests him is that both incidents 
took place & rẹ ráoya at the Passover feast, on the day of that feast, 
the day associated with it. We may well suppose that we have here 
an example of the language in common use—“it was & rp rdoxa 
that Jesus died.” 


* Compare article on the Easter Controversies of the Second Century in the No. of 
this Review for September, 1867, p- 107. l 

+ Seo his article on Zeltrechnung, in Hersog’s Enoyklopddie, supplement, ii. p. 552. 
+ It may bo well to notice, in connection with these words, how distinctly they show 
that Justin believed in a dey of the Passover. It Js impossible to avoid tho force of 
òpar. Both events referred to took place an the seme day by character, though not 
on the same day by number; for Justin could not fail to know that Jesus wes appro- 
hended on the night preceding the dey on which ho was crucified. The words show 
also that had Justin been lod to give dates, he would certainly have said that Jesus dled 
on the 16th. - Dr. Davidson in his Now Introduction to the New Testament, iL p. 384, 
is ight in maintaining this against Moyer, but entirely wrong in urging it as a proof 
that Justin did not follow Bt. John’s chronology, and had probably no acquaintance 
with his Gospel. Bt. John’s chronology is the same in this matter as that of the ` 
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Now for the Western Church this language was enough. That 
Church did not concern herself as to the day of the month or of the 
moon on which the Saviour was crucified. She know that he had 
been crucified on a Friday. She kept firm by this fact, and this 
fact alone. Having fixed the date of Easter Sunday, the Friday 
preceding it was also thereby fixed as the day to which commemora- 
tion of the crucifixion belonged. In Asia it was different. The 
Church there wished to connect her commemoration with the precise 
dey of the moon upon which the event which she commemorated 
occurred. She asked, What was that day? and she could receive 
only one answer to the question—Jesus died & rẹ váoya; and with 
tò wdoxa one date was constantly associated in Scripture, vis., the 14th. 
It mattered not that an accurate examination of dates would have 
shown that the 15th was really the date of the Saviour’s death. Thero 
Was no association between rò ráoya and the 15th, whereas association 
between rò wdéoxa and the 14th was constant ond universal. It 
would have seemed nothing læs than a denial of fact, a contradic 
tion of the very object which the Asiatic Church was anxious to 
attain, had she, in too keen a scrutiny of dates, taken the 16th 
instead of the 14th as her day. One conviction was settled in the 
minds of her members as well as in the minds of the Christians of 
the West—Jesus died & rp wdoxa, and the jydpa rod rdéoya was tho 
14th of the month. 

This process of thought would be still further confirmed by tho 
fact that Ohristians did not follow the Jewish method of reckoning 
the course of the day from evening to evening. With them the 
course of the day corresponded to the number of the day; so that 
when, a century after the death of Jesus, the Church thought with 
herself, My Redeemer died & rẹ ráoya, and rò rácya was the 14th, 
she would naturally think of her own idea of what a day was, 
an idea including only one number, and not of the Jewish idea of it, 
an idea including two numbers. Hence, then, the belief that Jesus 
died on the 14th, and hence the Quartodeciman party. It is 
not necessary to think that there was any sacrifice of tradition to 
typical interpretation. Tradition suggested the right time viewed 
in relation to events. It was when the effort was made to fix the 
events by days of the month that the peculiar circumstances of the 
case led, by irresistible necessity, to the fixing of a day which was not 
strictly correct. It was correct to the association, to the belief. It 
was only not correct in point of absolute fact. But anything more 
correct in point of absolute fact would have been false to the associa- 
tion, to the belief—a curious illustration of the essence of history 
asserting itself by the denial of a true but unimportant fact of 
history. 
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‘What has been said will also enable us to explain how it came 
about that such writers as Olement of Alexandria should have 
argued, and Apollinarius of Hierapolis at least believed, that Jesus 
ate His paschal supper on the 13th. They knew that He ate that 
supper the night before He died. They knew that He died 
bv 1G ráoya; they could connect with that day no other date than 
that of the 14th; they were led, therefore, by the necessity of 
the case, when controversy arose as to the date, to go back to the 
18th for the meal which had been partaken of the day before. 
Had they only remembered the Jewish method of distinguishing 
between the reckoning and the numbering of a day—only remem- 
bered that a day by reckoning might -include parts of two days by 
number, they would have found a simpler method of escape from. 
their difficulties. As it was, it is not easy for us now to see how 
they could have done otherwise than they did. 

Tf what has now been argued be correct, it will be at once obvious 
how great is the additional confirmation given to the two main points 
for which we pled im an earlier number of this Review,* when 

of the Easter controversies of the second century; vir., 
that the celébration of the 14th of Nisan in Asia was in oom- 
memoration, not of the last supper, but of the death of Jesus ; and. 
that the Laodicean controversy was not a contest of orthodox, 
Ohristians against Ebionites, but a contest within the bosom of the 
Ohurch, arising from recent doubts whether the chronology of the 
Ohurch was not contradicted by that of the Gospel of St. Matthew. 
_ This much only may now be added to what was there said—that 
wo are not called upon to argue, as we then did, on the ground of 
our opponents, that there is a difference between the chronology of | 
St. John and that of the earlier Evangelists. Proceeding upon that 
ground we saw that a correct consideration of the Asiatic practice 
confirmed, instead of overthrowing, the authenticity of St. John’s 
Gospel; but the force of the argument remains equally valid when 
wo take our stand on thd more satisfactory ground that the chro- 
nology of all our Gospels is the same. Nay, it is even in one 
aspect, at least, more valid; for the fundamental principle of the 
Tübingen School is that St. John’s Gospel, by placing the death 
of Jesus on the 14th, contradicts a practice traceable to the 
authority of that apostle, which implies that Jesus died on the 
15th. If, therefore, St. John’s Gospel does not place the death 
of Jesus on the 14th, but distinctly places it, as do the other 
Evangelists, on the 15th, the very foundation of the argument is 
cut away. St. John of the Gospel presents us with the very same 
view as, according to Baur, is presented to us by Bt. John of Asiatic 
* Vol vl p 101. i 
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tradition. That much established, one other point only stands in 
need of explanation—the connecting, on the part of the Church, 
of the 14th, instead of the 15th, with the commemoration of the 
Redeemer’s death; and we trust that this has bean satiafactorily 
accounted for. 

The resulta reached may be shortly summed up. 

1. In their accounts of the last supper of our Lord all our Evan- 
geliste are in perfect harmony with ono another. 

2, All place the last supper on tho evening of a Thursday, the 
14th Nisan, and the crucifixion on Friday, the 15th Nisan. 

3. From Thursday evening to Friday evening was the Passover 
day. The eating of the paschal lamb was not confined to a few hours 
of night between Thursday evening and Friday morning. The whole 
period of twenty-four hours between Thursday and Friday evening 
was the jyépa rod wdoxa, and might be spoken of, therefore, either by 
that expreasion, or might be more simply described as rò wécyxa, 

4. Jesus, who died on the Friday, certainly not later than after- 
noon, thus died & rẹ wéoxa. ; 

5. When the day of the month came to be thought of by the 
Asiatic Ohurch, she was thus irresistibly led to the 14th Nisan. She 
could associate no other date with rò ráoya. 

6. The observance of this 14th day of the month gave rise to the 
term Quartodecimans ; and the observance was in commemoration of 
the death, not of the last supper, of Jesus. 

Waras Mrinican. 
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REMARKS ON THE IRISH CHURCH 
_ COMMISSIONERS’ REPORT. 


TE “Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners, on the Revenues 
and Condition of the Established Church” in Ireland, was long 
and impatiently waited for by those who hoped to find in its pages - 
not merely a full and clear account of the Irish Establishment, but 
also valuable suggestions towards reconstruction of the Reformed 
Ohurch in that country. The repeated returns made to the House of 
Commons by the Eeclesiastical Commissioners, appointed under the 
Church Temporalities Act, were of such a nature as altogether to 
fail to satisfy the requirements of the public. It was, however, 
anticipated that the members of the Royal Oommission—laymen of 
undeniable integrity, and distinguished by their rank and talent— 
would furnish information, so full in details, and so clear in arrange- 
ment, as to put an end to all doubt and cavillimg as to matters of 
fact, and enable every candid enquirer to form his own opinion upon 
the great question of the day. With a view to show how far such 
anticipations have been justified or disappointed by the Report, I 
addreased to Mr. Gladstone some observations upon it, which are now 
published in compliance with his wishes, expressed in his speech at - 
Newton. The subject to which the attention of the reader is first 
invited is that of the Irish Ohurch Reveriues. 
It was expected that Her Majesty’s Commissioners would at least 
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have given—in a report on Church revennes—a clear statement of the 
gross and net value of Irish Church property. The Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, in 1864, returned the “aggregate amount of the 
gross revenue at” £586,428, and the net at £448,943. In a letter to 
The Times, in 1866, I ventured to estimate the gross revenue at 
£700,000; but the Ecclosiastical Commissioners took exception to 
that estimate in a document which they privately circulated, but 
which was made public by means of “motions” in the House of 
Commons, in December, 1867. The gross total amount of Irish 
Church revenue is—strange to say—nowhere given in the late 
Report. It is poasible, however, to form some idea of that amount by 
adding up the various items which are separately stated. The gross 
annual revenues of the twelve prelates (deducting quit renta) is, it 
appears, £78,794. That of Deans and Ohapters, Minor Corporations, 
and Oathedral Dignities, is £31,573. That of the Beneficed Clergy 
is £438,317. The money received by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners is £80,171. The Poor-law valuation of See-houses, Glebe- 
houses, and lands in the actual occupation of the bishops, dignitaries, 
and beneficed clergy is £50,237. The Boulter, Robinson, Gore, and 
other Trust Funds mentioned in the Report amount to £6,300. Only 
£5,500, or thereabouts, are returned as Pew-renta. These several 
sums will amount to a total of £690,892 annually. It must be 
remembered that there are many sources of income not specified in 
the foregoing estimate. Surplice Fees are omitted. Chaplaincies to 
Garrisons, Gaols, Workhouses, Asylums, and other public institu- 
tions—although enjoyed by parochial clergymen in right of their 
offices—are not noticed. There aro likewise many endowments for 
local church purposes which are wholly excluded from consideration. 
It is manifest that the gross revenues of the Irish Established 
Church—when all these items are taken into account—must largely 
exceed £700,000 per annum. 

The “annual net revenues” are stated in page vi. of the Report to 
“amount to about £581,000,” but in page xxvi. to £613,984, Either 
estimate greatly exceeda that of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in 
1864. The “net annual produce and value of the entire property of 
the Established Church in Ireland,” which, in 1864, was reported to 
be £448,943, is now—and that without reckoning the amounts of 
voluntary payments, chaplaincies, or pew-rents—rated at the sum of 
£613,984 yearly, the difference amounting to no lees than the sum 
of £165,041. That tho estimate of 1868 is still considerably under 
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authorities to be one-fifth, or even one-fourth lower than the actual 
letting value. Very many examples of these insufficient valuations 
- may be found in Schedule V., column 5, of the Report. A “house 
and garden,” for instance, is valued at £45 per annum, on which 

(pages 110—111) £2,189 was lately spent, and for which a deduction 

of £118 is allowed for interest. Twenty-six pounds is the annual 

value assigned to another ‘house and garden,” for which (pages 118, 

119) the sum of £158 is allowed as interest for an expenditure of 

£2,000.: Fourteen pounds is the value given to a third “ house and 

garden,” on which £1,426 was expended under certificate—the 

annual interest allowed being £107 (pages 124—125). Thus, in 

these three cases, the expenditure of £5,615 on three “ houses and 

gardens,” results in a valuation of £86, or about 1} per cent. on the 

outlay for buildings, while the annual interest allowed by way of 

deduction for the amount expended, is £378 ; being at the rate of 

£6 15s. per cent. The Poor-law valuation of Gtebe-houses and lands 

in the occupation of the clergy in Armagh diocese is stated (page 

xxvi.) to be £6,030. An examination of the items 2 and 4 in 

Schedule V., for Armagh diocese, will show that the sum. of £8,285 is 
there returned as the Poor-law valuation of tands “in hand,” while 

ander the head of “houses and gardens” large quantities of land are 

included.’ At pages 128—129 is an entry of a ‘house and garden 
.—Poor-law valuation £142 10s.” The building charges on this 
house amount to £3,705, and the interest deducted amounts to £246. 

‘A carelesa reader might suppose the Poor-law valuation of £142 to 

represent fairly the value of the £3,705 expended in building. But 

he would be deceived. The “ garden ” in fact is not a garden, but a 

glebe of 64 statute acres, valued in 1836 at £147 yearly. Under the 

head of “ gardens” in Armagh diocese are included 360 acres, worth 

at least £1 per acre. Deđucting the value of these lands “in hand,” 
and “ gardens” from the total Poor-law valuation of Glebe-houses and 

lands in occupation of the Armagh clergy, the Poor-law valuation of 
lands “in hand,” or “ gardens,” as distinct from Glebe-houses, will 
amount to £2,485—a sum ridiculously below the real value, if the 

enormous expenditure be considered. It was certified, in 1836, that 

£84,076 had been expended in building Glebe-houses in Armagh. 

The interest of this sum at 5 per cent. would represent a value of 

over £4,000 per annum, and there has been a large additional 

diture between 1836 and 1868. The Reports of 1836 say that 

the sum of £402,474 had been expended by the First-Fruits Board. 

on G@lebe-houses in Ireland, by way of gifts to the amount of £161,678, 

and loans to the amount of £250,796. The actual average—calcu- 
lated on the expenditure of five years, ending August 1, 1866—of 

the sums annually advanced by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on 
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mortgages for buildings may be stated as £6,826 yearly. Thus it 
may be concluded that over £200,000 was spent on Glebe-houses 
since 1836. The interest of these several sums, at 6 per cent., would 
alone be more than £30,000 per annum, and yet the net annual 
value of Glebe-houses, even including Jands—and the extent of these 
lands may be supposed from the illustrations already given—ia said 
to be only £28,143 per annum | 

The Report of the Royal Commissioners contains, at page Xxx., 
a very deceptive table—marked “Table XXII. purporting to 
show the Irish “ benefices having incumbents,” “ classified according 
to their net revenues,” as those net revenues appear in “Schedule V. 
Column 10.” This Table begins with an erroneous assertion regard- 
ing the larger benefice, namely, that there are “none above £1,100 
net” value; and upon the totals of the three columns relating to the 
smaller benefices, has bean based an equally erroneous paragraph— 
at page vi. of the Report—namely, that “there are in Ireland 1,074 
benefices, the net income of which is under £300 a year.” The very 
Column—No. 10 of Schedule V.—to which attention is directed, as 
furnishing the materials for this classification according “to net 
. Tevenuea,” affords distinct proof that the Table is incorrect, for at 

page 167, in Column 10, will be found an entry of £1,148 as the net 
value of a living. The Column No. 9 in the same schedule, furnishes 
many other instances of benefices worth more than “£1,100 net.” 
That Column contains entries of the sums paid by incumbents as 
Visitation Fees, which are calculated on the net value of livings as 
certified, by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, for Stamp Duty. Every 
incumbent pays, as Visitation Fees, one penny for every pound of net 
income. The number of pence, accordingly, contained in the Visita- 
tion Fees, is the number of pounds of net income. The Church 
Commission Report, in Oolumn 9 of Schedule V., returns, among the 
sums paid as Visitation Fees in Armagh diocese alone, the respective 
items of £4 126 Yd. (page 116); £4 16s. ld. (page 118); 
£4 17s. 6d. (page 129); £5 6s. (page 115); and £5 14s. (page 
127). That is to say, there are five Armagh incumbents who pay 
& penny per pound Visitation Fee upon certified net incomes, 
amounting to the annual sums respectively of £1,111; £1,153; 
£1,170; £1,260; and £1,368 j;—although their net incomes are 
returned in Column 10 at only the amounts, respectively, of £791; 
£861; £1,010; £1,075; and £1,003. This extraordinary dis- 
crepancy between the net income, as represented by the amount of 
Visitation Fees, and the net income as actually returned, cannot be 
accounted for by supposing that the sums paid as tax to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners are deducted from the Visitation Fes net 
income. Take, for example, the case of the incumbent who pays 
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£5 14s. for Visitation Fees: if the sum of £173 which he pays as 
“Tax to Ecclesiastical Commissioners,” be added to the net income 
in Column 10 (page 127), the total will be only £1,176— leaving 
a balance of £192 to be accounted for. When it is remembered that 
the net income, upon which Visitation Fees are paid, is exclusive of 
the value of the glebe-house, this discrepancy will appear still more 
remarkable. It cannot, in this case, at least, be explained by the 
‘fact that the Ohurch Commissioners omitted the separate revenue 
received by:the incumbent as.Chancellor of Armagh ; for his separate 
revenue, aa stated at page 74, is only £24 14s. 2d. 
_ But there is a yet more extraordinary discrepancy at page 164, - 
where an incumbent who pays £5 16s. 8d. as Visitation Hees, and 
whose certified net income is therefore £1,400, is returned.as having 
a net income of £264 14s. 74.1 This living is in reality the richest 
within the diocese to which it belongs, and was returned in 1864 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners as of the net value, exclusively 
of residence, of £1,029. _The Church Commission has thought proper, 
in thia, as in very many other cases, to separate the income of tho 
incumbent in his capacity of rector, from his income in his capacity 
of dignitary, although the dignity and benefice form legally and 
actually one preferment, undivided for centuries, and incapable of 
division save by. an Act of the Lord-Lieutenant iu Council. The 
particulars given respecting this apparently poor benefice of £254 
net, supply no reference to any other portion of the Report to show 
that the incumbent possesses any other revenue whatever. But at 
page 102, at the end of a different schedule, under the heading of 
“OATHEDRAL OF AGHADOE,” with which the preferment in 
question has not the least connection, it is stated that the incumbent, 
who possesses the parish returned as worth £264, enjoys an additional 
revenue permanently annexed thereto of £767 4s. 8d. The actual 
net income of this incumbent ia therefore, at’ the least, not £254, 
but £1,021. : l f l 
Tho absurdity of separating an incumbent’s income as dignitary, 
from his income arising as rector of a parish held solely in right of his 
dignity, may be illustrated by another example. There is described, 
at page 347, a benefice, whose incumbent—although his Visitation 
Fees indicate a net income of £189—is stated to have a gross income 
of only £86 10s., and to pay théreout, as “yearly outgoings,” the 
sum of £40 “ to one curate,” who also receives from “the economy 
estates of the parish” an “additional” income of £60 a year. This 
incumbent, accordingly, receives lees than nothing, while his curate 
receives £100 per annum, a fair remuneration ‘for sharing in the 
ministerial work of a parish, five acres in extent, with a Ohurch 
population of seventy-six souls. No notice is there taken of the 
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circumstance that the incumbent of this benefice—which is reckoned 
among the benefices in Table XXI., said to be lesa than £100 per 
annum net—has an additional revenue of £148 yearly as a pre- 
bendary of Ohrist Church. In aome cases, indeed, there are duties, 
such as preaching in turn in cathedrals, attached to these dignitioa, 
but in most cases the duties are returned in the reports of 1833 and 
1868 as “None.” Yet various sumns—amounting in the whole to 
more than £10,000 annually—which are enjoyed by some sixty in- 
cumbents in addition to, and inseparably from, their livinga, are 
wholly omitted by the Commissioners in calculating the net income 
of incumbents. Column 10 of Schedule V., which professes to give 
the “net yearly revenue,” and Table XXI., which professes to give 
the benefices “ classified according to their net revenues,” are both 
of them fallacious. The same term seems the only one applicable to 
the assertion of the Report at page vii, that “there are in Ireland 
1,074 benefices, the net income of which is under £300 a year.” 
Among these 1,074 livings, whose comparative pauperiem is so 
plaintively described at page vii, are reckoned ten benefices whose 
net incomes, exclusively of the value of their glebe-houses, were set 
down by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, in 1864, at the sums 
respectively of £319, £346, £387, £396, £404, £590, £600, £687, 
£860, and £1,195! 

The Royal Commissioners, it must be noticed, have deducted, 
when estimating the “net revenues” of benefices, all salaries paid 
to stipendiary curates. Consequently, tho “net revenues” of those 
benefices, whereon curates are employed, do not represent the sums 
paid to incumbents for doing the entire ministerial work of their 
respective benefioes. In very many cases the “net revenues” are 
merely the sums received by incumbents whose work is, in great 
part, done for them by stipendiary curates. In other cases these 
“net revenues” are the net sums paid to clergymen for doing no 
clerical duty whatever. The Ohurch work must be exceedingly 
small within benefices with Chutch populations amounting respec- 
tively to 0, 1, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, 8, 9, or 10 individuals ; yet such benefices 
appear in the Report of the Commission as having for “net yearly 
revenue” the several sums of £217, £42, £107, £284, £13, £100, 
£112, £239, £160, and £142. Archbishop Whately said that one 
clergyman could conveniently minister to 400 Church people. When 
incumbents with only 20 or 30 parishioners, pay £80 or £100 a year 
to curates, it is but natural to infer that the “net revenues ” remain- 
ing after the payment of those curates, are not revenues in remunera- 
tion for clerical work, but revenues in return for which no clerical duty 
whatever is performed. The Ohurch Commission Report contains 
many instances of such parishes. Thus there are benefices with 
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Church populations of 24, 28, 30, 38, 40, 80, 85, 102; 110, 119, 128, 
155, 192, and 204 souls, on all of which curates are. maintained at 
salaries averaging more than £105 yearly per benefice, while the 
incumbents of these benefices receive as “net revenue” the respective 
sums of £388, 342, £392, £878, £503, £509, £445, £400, £578, 
£1,010; £455, £550, £781, and £1,016 yearly, as remuneration for 
duties almost or altogether nominal. It is evident that the Royal 
Commissioners, by excluding curates’ stipends from the “net reve- 
nues” of benefices, have often excluded the only revenues actually’ 
devoted to ministerial work within those benefices, and have returned 
as “net revenues of benefices” sums not applied to Ohurch work, 
but forming the net profits of quasi-ainecure and sometimes non- 
resident incumbenta. 

The plans and classifications adopted by the Royal Commissioners 
- in the various parts of their Report are bad in conception as well as 
inaccurate in detail. For example, the valuations of lands are not 
kept distinct from those of houses. The “See houses and demesnes”’ 
' of the twelve prelates are valued at sums ranging from £72, as in 
the caso of the Limerick See house, to £1,058, as in. the case of 
Armagh; without specifying in a single instance the number of 
acres in the respective demesnos, although. the “ demeanes” or 
“ gardens” (for so the Derry demesne is termed) may contain many 
hundred acres, or but a few perches, for aught that appears in the 
Report. The extent of the bishops’ landed property is nowhere 
stated. There is a column, indeed, purporting to give “ the reputed 
number of statute acres in each holding,” but it is rendered valueless 
by frequent omissions and by entries such as, “ Contents not known,” 
«A foo farm grant,” “No quantity stated in lease,” &o. The only 
entries under this column for Derry diocese—to which belong more 
than 89,000 profitable acres—relate to the holdings of the Duke of 
Abercorn, who, by leases dated Ist November, 1867, holds 6,136 
acres in Ardstraw pariah, for a term of twenty-one years, at rents not 
amounting to sixpence per acre. His renewal fines, if he chooses to 
renew annually, amount to sixteen-pence per acre. No attempt is 
` made by the Commissioners to explain this apparently recklees kind 
of leasing (for which the Duke and Bishop Alexander are in no way 
blameworthy) ; nor to suggest any plan for recovering to the Church, 
or the public, some portion of those church lands which have not 
been already leased away in perpetuity. 
- In the Schedule relating to “ Deans and Ohapters,”’ it is said that 
fiftoen out of thirty cathedrals there mentioned are parish churches 
as well as cathedrals; this information being entered with a con- 
tempt for uniformity pergeptible in many parts of the Report, under 
four different and rather inappropriate headings, namely, “ Annual 
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deductions from gross yearly income,” “Annual income from 
Economy Fund,” &o., “ Names and offices of subordinate officers,” and 
“Purposes to which Economy Fund is applied.” It is not stated 
whether the other cathedrals are, or are not, parish churches. Two: 
deans and their cathedrals—those, namely, of Kilmore and Ardagh— 
have been omitted from the Schedule of “Deans and Chapters,” but 
appear in that of “ Dignitaries,” wherein also are entered the Dean 
of Olonmacnoise and the Archdeacon of Meath, under the head of the 
“Cathedral of Aghadoe.” 

The “ Minor Corporations” in Schedule III. seem to have enter- 
tained objections to furnishing either the amounts or the details of 
their “annual outgoings to be deducted from annual revenue,” which 
they sometimes summarise as “tho annual outgoings incident to 
landed property.” Full choral servioe—if we are to accept the ' 
remarks somewhat irregularly entered concerning it—is maintained. 
only in the cathedrals in Armagh, Dublin, and Limerick. 

The Royal Commissioners state in their Report (at page v.), that 
they obtained from the bishops, dignitaries, and incumbents, the 
information published “in the first five schedules to this Report.” 
In “arranging” this information, however, very many errors and 
omissions have occurred. At page 84, a Dublin prebendary is 
named as having a benefice with cure of souls, but this alleged 
benefice cannot be found. at page 348, where it ought to appear in 
due alphabetical order in the schedule of “ Benefices.” Nor does 
that schedule anywhere contain the name of that incumbent or his 
benefice. The benefices of Kilclonfert, in Kildare, and of Killarvey, 
in Meath, two sinecure rectories, are unnoticed in any part of this 
Report. It would be easy to give instances where such simple 
matters as the number of churches within a benefice, or the amount 
of visitation fees, or the names of the parishes forming a union, are 
incorrectly stated, and where imaginary rents are entered for imagi- 
nary houses, and lands are stated to be occupied by incumbents who 
do not hold them, and have not held them for some years. 

Schedule V., relating to “ Benefices,” exhibits, in almost every 
page, instances of defective arrangement and inaccuracy. There 
seems a needless repetition of the same words relating to different 
items, which might have been obviated by placing under the several 
headings supplemental columns. This course would not only have 
saved spaco and the printer's labour, but would also have given 
opportunity for ensuring accuracy by entering the totals of the 
separate items. No 1 column in this schedule gives the “names of ~ 
` parishes composing each union,” but often inaccurately, and alwayw» 
without specifying whether the incumbent has, or has not, the actual 
cure of souls in those parishes. Yet sometimes the actual cure of. 
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souls is partly, and sometimes it is wholly, removed from the incum- 
bant by the erection of perpetual cures within his benefice, and 
frequently the: incumbent has merely the rectorial tithes of the 
whole or part of the parish said to belong to his benefice, Thus 
there are five parishes said to form the union of St. Mary’s in 
Limerick diocese, but in two of them, which have vicars endowed, 
the incumbent of the union has not in any sense the cure of souls; 
and in another, where there is a perpetual curate, the incumbent of 
the union has no actual cure of souls. There are three parishes 
assigned to the union of Templebready, in Cork, but as perpetual 
oures have been erected in all three, the incumbent, the Dean of 
Cork, has no actual cure of souls, nor any incumbent duties whatever 
in respect of that benefice. Column No. 2 in this schedule, purports 
to give the “acreable contents”? and “the number of churches” 
within each benefice, but the information is often rendered fallacious 
by reckoning the acres and churches of the parishes which sometimes 
are erroneously described in Column No. 1 as forming the benefice. 
Thus 80,825 acres are said to belong to the union of St. Michael’s, 
Limerick (which consists of the parishes of. St. Michael’s and Ardagh 
with—and of Kildimo without—actual oure of souls), although the 
acreages of St. Michdel’s and Ardagh together are but 10,597 acres, 
the remainder being either part of the separate benefice of Kildimo, 
or the result of some incorrect calculation. To this “union” is also 
_ aasigned “one church;” which is immediately afterwards again 
reckoned as belonging to the “ perpetual curacy ” of the’same name 
crected within the same benefice. So also the union of Temple- 
bready, in Cork, is set down in one place as containing 16,100 acres, 
and one church, although the three several parts of the union are 
elsewhere separately entered’ as three perpetual curacies, each with 
its church and separate incumbent, and separate *‘ acreable contents.” 
In this case the total acreage of the union, as stated by the Royal’ 
Commissioners, differs from the aggregate of the'acreable contents 
_ assigned in the same schedule to the separate members of the union. 
The acreage of the union, according to the Report, is 16,100, but 
according to the townland survey is 14,418; while if the acreages of 
the parishes forming the union, as given in the Report itself, be — 
added up, the result will give a total of only 18,999 acres! 

The several headings to Columns No. 6, No. 7, and No. 9, are hard 
lo comprehend. The first is “ Yearly outgoings-payable in respect 
of income.” If this was intended to indicate the outgoings to which 
the income is legally and necessarily liable, it is incorrect; for it 
frequently includes the item of “agency expenses of collection of 
income,” whereas it is quite optional for the incumbent to collect his 
own income. Moreover, this column omits -the charges on ‘foot of 
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the Glebe-house and grounds and the Visitation Fees, both of which 
“ outgoings ” are legally chargeable on the income of the benefice. 
Column No. 7 purports to include only the outgoings “ in reapect of 
glebe-house and grounds,” but oftentimes includes outgoings whero 
there is neither glebe-house nor glebe, but only a rented house. The 
heading in Column No. 9 is both incorrect and ungrammatical. Tho 
first item under this column is that of “ Visitation Fees,” which are 
not an “ outgoing in respect of tax to Ecclesiastical Commissioners,” 
nor an outgoing which can properly be classed under “rent of 
house” or “salaries of stipendiary curates.” It is needless to 
observe that “ Tax to Ecclesiastical Commissioners” cannot be an 
“outgoing in respect of” itself, and that a “ diocesan schoolmaster ” 
(who, however, appears in Column 6 more frequently than in 
Column 9) is neither an “outgoing in respect of tax to Koclesias- 
tical Commisioners”’ nor a “rent,” nor a “salary of stipendiary 
curates.”’ 

The Report of the Royal Commission—as its title-page declares-—— 
is one concerning the “condition,” os well as the revenues, of the 
Establishment. But the information given touching its “ condition ” 
is very meagre indeed, and leaves all the alleged scandals and abuses 
uncontradicted and unnoticed. The Royal Commissioners do not even 
supply the items of information which were given by the Revenuo 
and Patronage Oommission of 1833; for they omit the dates of 
institution of incumbents, and all notice of pluralities and non- 
residence, and furnish no particulars as to the performance of divine 
service. Yet all these and many other items of information, lay 
ready to their hand in the reports yearly rendered to the bishops by 
their Rural Deans. The publication of these bishops’ returns in. 
extenso might give pain to individuals, but a judicious selection, or & 
condensation of their contents, would have been truly valuable, for 
it would have supplied—what is so much required—a faithful account 
of the present condition of the Establishment. 

The suggestions of the Royal Commissioners relative “to ‘the 
improvement of the, internal arrangements” of the Establishment 
and “the administration and management of its property,” have 
been avowedly made “without reference to the resolutions adopted 
by the House of Commons” concerning disestablishment. Yet 
the chief of these suggestions, although based “on the assump- 
tion that” the Irish “branch of the united Church shall con- 
tinue by law established and endowed,” have appeared to many 
advocates for the establishment to bo far more injurious to 
the Ohurch than disestablishment and disendowment. To retain 
the civil rank and status of bishops, but to reduce their numbers 
and incomes, and to suppress all benefices with loses than forty 
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Church people, is to assail the life of the Ohurch by striking it 
at onve in its higher and in its inferior members. Many Ohurchmen 
would prefer thirty disestablished prelates, even if they had but 
£500 per annum and were mere “saddle bishops,” to the eight 
established bishops whom the Commissioners recommend with £3,000 
a year cach. Most Ohurchmen, moreover, would consider it more 
conducive to the health of the Church that the numerous and wealthy 
inhabitants of Belfast and Dublin should contribute something ' 
towards the supply of clerical ministrations to the scattered Ohurch 
populations of poor and remote localities, than that the parochial” 
‘revenues of suppressed rural districts should be diverted to supply 
churches and clergymen for the townships and suburbs of pros- 
perous cities. But the Royal Commissioners appear to have no idea 
of the Ohurch except as an Establishment. They regard its posses- 
sions as “ property belonging either to ecclesiastical persons and cor- 
porations or vested in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners.” They confine 
themselves to plans for “ redistribution within the limits of the 
Church Establishment,” making no pretence to recognise either the 
parochial, national, or Oatholio character of, revenues which are 
mainly supplied at the cost of an Irish and Oatholic population. 
“The original parochial divisions in Ireland” which “have been 
. termed by the Census Commissioners civil parishes,” have already, 
“for ecclesiastical purpose,” been “much modified in form and 
reduced in number.” The Royal Commissioners propose “a re- 
adjustment of parochial arrangements and endowments,” based upon 
“area, Ohurch population, and Ohurch accommodation.” That is to 
say, they propose to still further modify in form and reducé in 
number, if not entirely to ignore and abandon, “the original paro- 
‘ chial divisións,” thus destroying the parochial system in order to 
apportion the more conveniently the parochial revenues—no longer 
parochial—among the beneficiaries of the Establishment, without 
the least regard to the principle—which is the fundamental one of 
the parochial system—namely, that parish revenues should be 
administered for the benefit of the parishioners who contribute them. 
The machinery by which the ancient ecclesiastical revenues and 
divisions of Ireland may be more effectually alienated and altered 
for the purposes of what may be termed a Congregational Esta- 
blished Oburch, is, it appears, already in existence. To the selfish 
parsimony of the prelates we owe it—according to the Royal Qom- 
missioners—that the present “ ecclesiastical parishes” are “in many 
instanoes unsuitable to the convenience of the Ohurch population.” 

An unlimited power of uniting, disuniting, and subdividing 
parishes and benefices, with or without the consent of private patrons, 
has long been vested in the bishops and in the Lord-Lieutenant in 
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Council, and has not been exercised as fully as it might, simply 
because the expense of initiating and carrying out these important 
improvements fell mainly on the bishops. This expense should be 
transferred—so the Royal Commissioners recommend—+to the Board 
of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, which, it is suggested, should consist 
in future solely of nominees of the Crown and the bishops, the pre- 
sent ev officio members, namely, the Chancellor and the Lord Ohief 
Justice, being removed. It is ecarcely necessary to point out the 
absurdity of entrusting the principal administration of Iriah Church 
temporalities to virtually the same persons who already—according 
to the Royal Commissioners—have neglected the work of reformation 
from motives of personal economy, and whose recent efforts in the 
way of redistribution resulted in the formation, in 1867, of a new 
benefico—Newtown-lennan— (see page 446 of the Report), with four 
Anglicans, no church, and £387 yearly of gross revenue, and in the 
perpetuation, in 1868, of such a benefice as Kilmoylan and Oummer, 
which was formed, in 1852, by virtue of the provisions of the Ohurch 
Temporalities Act, by the exertions, conjointly, of the Bishop, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and the Lord-Lieutenant in Council ; 
and which contains (see page 310 of the Report), four Anglicans 
and 2,769 Roman Catholics, and possesses a gross revenue of £324 
yearly. 

` Bome Irish Ohurchmen, however, feel with dismay that, by the 
adoption of the suggestions of the Royal Commissioners, their last 
hope of freedom and ecclesiastical independence would be removed. 
The governing and administrative body of their Church would be 
thenceforward a mere bureau of the State, wherein not a single 
representative af the working clergy or the laity would have place or 
power, and which would soon extinguish all that now remains of 
Ohurch life after three centuries of adverse legislation. Whatever 
be the perils of disestablishment—and those perils must be fairly 
acknowledged in order to be overcome—they are far preferable to 
the dangers of a Ohurch system which not only ignores everything 
parochial and everything national in Ireland, but would also tend 
still further to alienate its lay members by keeping them in cold 
dependence upon the Establishment, and by depriving them of their 
privileges as co-operators with their pastors in the high and holy 
work of the Church. 

W. Mazrere Brapy. 
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. Bt Paul's pint th a A Revised Text, with Yátroduotiqn, A 
an pies B. Ligarroot, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
ay: and Fellow Trinity Oollege, Cambridge. London: 


E e e p Lao aE oa a E E a a 
will weloome gladly the a oe of another volume of his intended series 
of commentaries on St. Paul’s Epistles. That which we have now to notice is 
lage Aulo WIR ie pts and eyen more full of interest. Thare is the 
of echolarahip and learning, the same determination to go 
Sho tetas c every question discussed, the same fearless spirit of justice and 
candour, the same happy combination of sound sense with vigorous 
and expremion, and the game deep religious feeling, whilp the subjects A 


Why the Epistle io tho should follow next after that to the 
Galatians, it is not easy to say. ‘ontr of time, and in soquenoo of subject 
that to the Romans would seem to dome next to the Galenans) and on Mi 
former ground, though not on the lattar, the Peele on would have 

i ao oe, also, to Ephesians, Colossians, and nlomon. But Pro- 
fossor that 
the 


E aa l e. these fag rate though some cfm (ax 
Gee ena the peculiar value and volume, of which 


0 Greck toot of th bet ad eli cen is based, a 
SKON made for the by his friends Mr. Westoott and Mr. Hort, but 


he himeelf has exercised an independent judgment, and as alone 
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responsible for the final decimon. Tho instances are few in this Epistle in 
which the choice of readin resents any great diffloulty to those who t, 
as thoroughly as Professor Lightfoot and his friends do, the principle that, in the 
absence of unusually strong internal evidence to the contrary, the reading which 
has a decided preponderanoe of the oldest documents must be accepted as likely 
to be or Accordingly, Professor Lightfoot’s text will be found to differ but 
alight] m those of Lachmann, Flloott, Alford; and not very materially even 

m Ti dorf, though the latter is more influenced by ective considera- 
tions. Itis well that it should be understood by the world how far less of 
uncertainty than is sometimes represented hangs over the settlement of the 
text of the Greek Tostament, especially in tho Epistles. All English scholars 
will look hopefally to the get critical edition, which is to exemplify the 
principles of revision so ably explained by Mr. Weatoott in his article ontitled 
* Now Testament,’ in Dr. Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.” 

Professor Lightfoot has called the Epistle to the Galatians “the most,” and 
that to the Philippinns ‘the least” dogmatic of the Apostle’s letters. Perhaps 
the antithesis ovarstates the case, as such antithesos usually do. But it is 
perfectly true that the dogmatic portions of the Epistle to the Philippians fill little 

, and that its general character is that of the warm expression of strong and 
dan nal affection. More than any other Epistle, except the Second to 
the Corinthians, it is stamped with the im of the groat Apostle’s own 
ford character. But in the Oorinthian Epistle, personal fooling, and all which 
concerns the Apostle’s own inner and outer life, are only uttered in subordina- 
tion to an immediate practical object, which is ever kept in vew. The stream 
of emotion is swollen to a torrent, and is poured out to sweep away the barriers 
which selfish party loaders haye been raising against his just influence and 
authority. Here the same stream is seon flowing quietly—stall, clear, and deep, 
with heaven reflected in it. To the Philippians, bie eters constant in thew 
affectionate sympathy with him, and so little ‘bed, ‘apparently, by the 
controversies, doctrinal and practical, which raged elsewhere, St. Paul could 
speak of his own hopes and fears, his sufferings and consolations, without any 
fear of being repelled by misunderstandings, without any need to give a prac- 
oul aim to the exprearion of his foalings. So if the Epistle be leas dogmatic 
than most others, 1t is the one which, perhaps, beat of all his writings, enables 
us to see what was that wonderful inner life, what that ripe, Ohrist-ltke holi- 
ness, which fitted him to do his work, and was indeed, as he tells us, not his 
own but Ohrist’s life lived in him, the result and fruit of an indwelling Presence 
which never failed to give strength and wisdom for all things.* Professor 
Lightfoot has done ample justice to this characteristic of the Epistle. We give 
his own weighty and much-needed words (Pref., p. vii.) :— 

“But if the Epistle to the Philippians serves to correct one false conosption of 
Ohristianity, it is equally impressive as a protest against another. In the natural 
reaction against oxceas of dogma, there is a tendency to lay tho whole stross of tho 
Gospel on its ethical ta. For instance, men will often tacitly assume, and eren 
openly avow, that its kernel is contained in the Sermon on the Mount. This 
tion may, perhaps, seem more healthy in ıts mpulse and more Sey pecan! in ite 
aim; butim fact it is not less dangerous oven to morelity than the other: for when 
the sources of life are cut off, the stream will conse to flow. Certainly this is not 
St Paul's idea of the Gospel as it appears in the Epistle to the Philippians. If wo 
would learn what he held to be its exsence, we must ask oursalves what is tho signif- 
canos of such phrases as, ‘I desire you in the heart of Jesus Christ,’ ‘To me to live is 
Christ,’ ‘That I may know tho power of Obrist’s resurrection,’ ‘I have all strongth in 
Christ that giveth me power.’ Though tho Gospel is a ara of doctrinal ition, 
though it is emmently fortale in moral results, yet its is neither a tio 
system nor an ethical oode, but a Parson and a Life.” 

The doctrinal matter of the Epistle gathers round two remarkable passages 
in its second and fourth chapters (ch. ii. 5—10, and oh. iii. 8—10), each of 
which exemplifies the above remark on the connection between Christian truth 
and Christian hfe. The worth of a commentary on the Epistle may be tested 
by the way in which it deals with passages so unlike, and both in some respects 
so diffloult. 

Fs rera loxbw iv ‘rg ivðwvapoŭvri pa (ch. iv. 13). duol yep rd ¿iv Xpisrds 
a1). 
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The est pange 
humility. this, and the exaltation which is its recompense, our Lord himselfis . 
the one Himpe, always filling the Apostle’s heart, and here presented to us, 


oxipa P) . 125—130). He shows how uop$), from its popular use to express tho 
form or sie 


changeable techni 
“the aggregate of the [distmetive] qualities” or ‘‘ specific character (mm sl80¢),”” 
‘Then it passed from Aristotle to later Greek y, and so to O, 


' and probably into the popular of educated men before and in St. Pauls - 
time, as denoting what we sho the essence of the thing or conception to 
which it is applied. He establishes a distinction correspo closely with 
the above in Grook Testament use of either term; and shows 
how, m this , Popp?) is fitly used to denote the essential attributes of the 


ead ; ani ea the same idea, which is otherwise expressed ın St.- 
John by ò Aóyoç roð Oso, in Christian writers of succeeding ages by vide Oro 
ò> Ordc, and in the Nicene Creed by Osc ix Oso” (p: 181). Another di 

tion Ege tees the meaning of oby dpreypdy hyhoaro. Is &pxayuic (a form 
occurring only in one other in all extant Greek literature) to be taken 

as equivalent to dpxayh (Hv. robbery”), in which case the words will expressly 

afirm our Lord's omential Godhead; or as equivalent to dpraypa, ‘Cg prise” 

[‘ spoil’’], as in the ney pee where dpraypa wysloGa:” is used as meaning 

čto account asa treasure to be seised P” Professor Miito pa in favour 

of the latter interpretation, which he shows to be that of the Churches of Gaul, t 

Origen, Eusebius, Fheodore, and Oyril AL He sums up thus :— 


« Of the two explanations, then, between which our choice lies, the context, as I have ° 
shown, seems imperatively to require the second; and if authority counts for an ing, 
tho list of names by which it is maintained sufficiently refutes the of being 
‘Hable to gravo suepicion an theologioa] gronide F Woe should do wisely, however, to 
consider its doctrinal bearing, without reference to authority. 

“Now, while the other explanation directly asserts our Lord's divinity, this oon- 
fossedly does not. Yet, on the other hand, the thealogioel difference is only apparent. 
For though we miss direct assertion in this partiouler clause, the doctrine still 
remains. Itis involved in the preceding words, for the ‘pre-existence in the form of 
God,’ as will appear, I think, from the last note, means substantially this. It is indi- 
rectly implied, moreover, in this very taken m connection with the contert. 
For how could it bea sign of humility in our not to assert His equality with God, 
if He were not Divine P 

It will have appeared sufficiently, from this meagre outline, with what fulness 
and clearness of detail each step is made good in the exposition of this ‘most 
Ped and dalon ld Poe A 7 

Tho other great d passage is far lees difficult, though scarcely leas 
important in its practical bearing. It commences immediately after the arouse 
abandonment of the original thread of the Epistle, which Professor Lightfoot 
marks after ch. iii. v. 1,$ and attempts to explain, as follows (Introd., p. 68) :— 

Pole Paul was nares: , Ib would seem, after offering this a way of 

to refer onoe more ae lien E eels a ine 
of their gift, and then to close. Here, however, he seams to have been interrupted. 
Circumstances occur which recell him from these joyful associations to the canflict 
which awarts him without, and which is the great trial and sorrow of his life He 
is informed, we may suppose, of some fresh attampt of the Judaizers in the metro- 
polis to thwart nd annoy aim What if they should interfere at Philippi as they 
ware daing at Rome, and tamper with the faith and loyalty of his convertaP With this 


* Such pensges, in later Greek, are quoted in a note on p, 109, and seem to us as 
ne ee of this meanmg. 
+ „H.E, v 2 
Dr. Wordsworth, ad loo. P 
Ewald marks it after oh. ii 30. 
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thought welghing on his spirit, he resumes his letter. He bids the ippians beware 
of these dogs, these baso artuxans, these mutilators of the flesh. This him to 
contrast his teaching with theirs, the true circumcision with the false, the power of faith 
with tho inefficacy of works. But a caution is needed here. Warned off tho abyss of 
formihen, mi t they not be swept into the vortex of license ? There were those who 
professed the postle s doctrine, but did not follow his example . . . . who would even 
continue in sin that grace might abound.’ The doctrine of faith, he urges, does not 

rt this mference; his own example does not countenance it: moral progress is the 
o tion of the one and the rule of the other.” 


gree a brief specimen of tho tarse and pithy exegesis with which the notes 
und :— - 


= “Oh iL 10, —roù yvõva. Not simply ‘know, but ‘recognise, foel, appropriate.’ 
On yivðgenv, soe tho notes to Gal. ii. 7, iv. 9. This intertso senso of yiróoeny, and 
even of «diva: (o g., 1 Thess. v. 12), is the more common in Biblical Greek, because 
both words are used in the LXX. as tenderings of yn, which frequently has this sense, 
Thy dbvaysy, ‘the power of his resurrection,’ as the assurance of immortality (Rom. 
viäl 11, 1 Oor. xv. 14, sqq.), as the triumph over sin, and the pledge of justification 
Se ie ing the dignity and enfi the olaims of the human body 
1 Oor. vi. 13—16, Phil iii. 21), thus quickening and stimulating the whole moral 
and spiritual being (Rom. vi. 4, sqq. ; Gel i 20; Ephes. i. 5; Col. ï. 12). cuppop- 
Pldusvoc, soe Rom. vi. 6; 2 Oor. iv. 10; comp. Rom. viii 17; 2 Tim i. 11,12 The 
ponformicy with the sufferings of Christ implies, not only the endurance of parsecutian 
for His name, but all and all afflictions undergone in the struggle ageing sin, 
either within or without. agony of Gethsemane, not loss than the agony of Calvary, 
will be reproduced, however famtly, in the faithful servant of Ohrist. For ouppopg- 
Séusvoc, see the detached note on pop} and oyfua, above, p. 128.” 


Among the few difficulties of construction in the Epistle, one is to be found 
in the memorable of the first chapter, in which St. Paul speaks of his 
own feeling as to and death (ch. i. 21—24). The difficulty lies In y. 22: ’El 
ði rò y by capel, robrdé por rapwoc lpyov. xal rialphoopa où yruplfe.* Are we to 
render : a “« But if life in flesh (be appointed for me), this is to me fruit of labour; 
and (so) L know not what I shall choose?” Or (2), with others: “ But if 
life in flesh, (1f) ¿his (I aay) is to me frut of labour, then I know not what I 
shall choose;” so ing the apodosis begin with ral P?” Or (8), according to 
Professor Lightfoot’s own suggestion : ‘But what if my living in flesh will 
fruit, &o. P fact what to choose I know not.” In this case el imphes an 
interrogation, the apodosis being suppressed, as in Rom. ix. 22; Acta xxiii. 9.t 
The objections urged by Professor Tightfoot against (1), are the harshness of 
the ellipse in the protams; and against (2) the absence of precedent for such a 
commencement of the apodosis as zal (the only alleged parallel in Now Tegta- 
ment baing 2 Oor. ii. 4, where there is this difference, that the following 
interrogative is a dire not an oblique one), and the “awkwardness” of the 
latter part of the su rotasis. He does not mention a further objection, 
which applies y to fis own suggestion (3), and would, on the wholo, 
deude us to think (1) preferable to either (2) or ras Rin that if roŭró pox 
caproc Ipyov be indúded in the tasa, St. Paul is made to re t it as a 
oon cy more or less doubtful whether lrfe in flesh would to him imyolye 
fruitful labour for Ohrist.t If he had meant to say this (which we can scarcely 
think), St, Paul would certainly have thrown forward what would then be the 
important words, and we E read, el od por xapròç Epyou rò Zv i» capel. 
Olearly, the main drift of the words, taken m connestion with v. 21 and v. 25, 
is to'set forth the considerations which would reconale the Apostle to longer 
life on earth, if that should prove to be his Lord’s will for him. This meanmg 
seome to be secured best ee And the alleged harshness of 
the ellipse is mitigated, if not removed, by the words of v. 20: psyadw»Ohoerat 


* Woe print the words with Lachmann’s pointin i ; 

+ According to the reading of ail the aritioal editions, which omit u} Qsoudyeyay on 
very strong evidence. 

} Wo suppose that rotré por rapròç Epyou must be admitted to mean, “This is to 
me fruit of work,” 14, “ Life in my case is work for Christ, and thet work not fruitless, 
but fall of blessed result in good done.” We assume, also, that no one would think of 
joining rovro to the sxdject, and beginning the predicate with pol. 


a 
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Xpisrdg iv rọ owmarl pov, eira did Cae slra did Oavdrov, which, in fact, suggest 
at once the proper filling up in y. 22.* ' 

Want of space ids any more detailed examination -of the commentary, 
which we think an admirable one. We could sometimes wish the translations 
rather less paraphrastio; for th now and then'(aa in the passage just noticed) 
jeave a little doubt as to what Erofemar Lightfoot thinks o grammar of the 
original sentence to be; and this, where the opinion of so excellent a scholar 
would be most valuable. : 

But, besides its worth as a commentary, the book before us must be regarded 
as a valuable contribution to the history of St, Paul’s life, and of the Church in 
apostolic and sub-apostolic times. ‘Tho dissartation on St. Paul in Rome 
over d often trodden, but has all tho freshness of a thoroughly Alepa et 
rats ion. The following lines are on a minor but interesting 

. 9):— 

“A natural desire has been felt to determine a looslity so fraught with interest 
St. Pauls abode in Rome. Some have imagined him a prisoner within the barracks 
attached to the Imperial residence on tho Palatine.. Others aro frod his dwelling- 
ince in Bi graat cacan fha Doan marten ol O e E T ea e en 
north-east of the city. o former conjecture seems hardly consistent with the mention 
of his own hired house. The latter is less unlikely; for the oamp was large, and ht 
have contained within its precincts lodgings rented by ; 
Yot the reference to the ‘ prætorium’ does not require this, and the circumstances seem. 
miata Dea pomt (5 è separate bean n ‘Within the camp, then, his abode may hare 
been—near to the camp it probably was—for, in the choice a ponliky, the conyanienoa 
of the soldiers in relieving guard would naturally be consulted. mitigated, his 
captivity did not i impede the progress of his missionary work. On the 
contrary, ho himself regarded his bonds as a powerful agency in the spread of tho 


In a “detached note” on ch. i. 18 (p. 97), Profeasor Lightfoot maintains, 
against Mr. Morivale, that the meaning of “‘ prastorium.” there is probably not 
local, but equivalent to the pretorian regiments—the Imperial Guard. In this 


one. In this passage, the difference between “‘ prestorian camp” and ‘‘ præ- 
torian guard,” is practical very small. 

The argument shidh Profesor ightfoot supporta his opinion on the order 
of the Epistles of the Oaptivity agai t of nearly all modern commentators, 
has great weight, but does not, of course, amount to demonstration. He places 
that o the PHI pians in the earlier period of the Apostle’s first imprisonment ; 
and the group of which that to the loasians is the centre near ita olose. The 

ightiest considerations bearing on the question are those derived on the one 

from striking parallelisms between the Epistles to the Philippians and to the 
Eomans (see . 42, 43); and on the other from the resemblance between the, 
later state of things indicated by the Oolomsian group and by the Pastoral 
Epistles (pp. 44, 45). Ho says,— 

“ A fow writers heve questioned the of the letters to the Colossians and 
Ephedians) many more, of tho Pastoral Epistles They have done so chiefly on the 
pomad Gia bas mni es TO E : Ta ETENE TE 

universally aoknow. es o External , mipported 
Se a ct reita Teli ols as io short of this conclusion. But, if we 
refuse to accept the infarence, we can hardly fail to the facts that ested 
tt. These facts are best met by placing the Epistles to Ooicesians and Ephesians 
late in BE Pans first TODT oaptivity, #0 n to sopore tien ae Ten possible 
from the when igre referrmg the Pastoral letters to a 
towards the olose eR iora Mite” ‘ 

We can only refer to the interesting note on ‘‘ Oesar’s household” (pp. 169—17 
zs a specimen of the light which may sometimes be obtained from un 


B 
* The Apostle’s meaning may be thus represented : “ But af it.be by my longer Ufo 
in fleah that Obrist is to be magnified, then I know that this will mean fruitful 

for him; end knowing this, I am whether to wish life or death.” 


a 


« 
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garter Who would haye supposed that tho insoriptions in a Columbarium 
thertorum & Servorum Livie A et Cæsarum, could be made to help in 
apung St. Pauls Epistles? Yet such is the fact. i 
erhaps the portion of the volume which will attract greatest attention is the 
last. It contains two long and very strikingly able dissertations: one on the 
Christian Ministry, historically regarded; the othar on St. Paul and Seneca. 
The latter ia really an important chapter in the history of ancient philosophy, 
as well as in tho history of the relations between the world of heathen thought 
and life, and Ohristianity in its early days. The mal questions which it 
inyolyes are curious, too; for Professor Tighttot thinks t, when all fair 
deductions have been made, there remain some real coincidences between sayi 
of Seneca and passages in our Lord's discourses and St. Paul’s Epistles, whi 
cannot be accounted for without supposing some knowledge, on Saan part, 
of Ohristian ing, gained at least at second-hand, and some acquaintance in 
St. Paul with the language of Stoic philosophers. As a step towards the 
solution of the question how this oan have bean, he has called attention to the 
Oriental, and possibly Shamitio, origin of Zeno himself, and very many of the 
most eminent men of his school—including, not impossibly, eyan Seneca—and 
to the fact, on the other band, that Tarsus was, in that ago, a most important 
seat, both of Greek learning generally, and of Stoio philosophy in particular. 
The whole investigation is so peat fies: as in its process, the temper in 
which it is conducted, and its Tosults, twe must refer our readers to the 
volume itself. We think wo can that few who have once taken up the 
essay will lay it down until they havo finished ita sixty pages 

The other ‘dissertation, if it has not the same literary interest, is of far higher 
theological importance. We can only indicate its general drift, and recommend 
it earnestly to the study of our readers. 

The object of the essay is to show, bya oombination of all the available 
cvidenoe, by what steps the Christian ministry arrived at its final shape as a 
permanent institution in the Church. In the months which followed the Ascen- 
sion, the twelve Apostles were the only ministers of the Gospel, the only offlcars 
of the Ohurch for all . While, again, ‘history seeme to show decisively 
that, before the middle of the second century, each Church or organized Christan 
community hed its three orders of ministars—its bishop, its presbyters, and its 
deacons” (p. 184). The question which Professor Lightfoot aims to answer is, 
first and chiefly, by what process the o ization of the Church, as a vimbl 
society, passed tome the former of these states into the latter; and, in subordi- 
nation to this, to what extent our allegiance is due to tho result as in any senso 
a divine ordimance. We do not su that all the results of the inquiry will 
be ted even by all who candialy end carefully follow the historic investi- 
peron £ which they aro obtained. “A vell over thet very portion of the 

istory of the Church in which the first great step from the ministry of 
byters under the guidance of Apostles, toward the diocesan e iscopacy of the 
second century was taken. Was tho latter oe ee ae elevation of 
one of a body of byters to supremacy, or by the delegation o a portion 
Apostolic anth , first to temporary representatives, and afterwards to (in 
some partial sense) successors of the Apostles P Such are the rival theories 
which are proposed as solutions of the admitted facta. Some links in the chain 
of evidence are missing, and direct proof of either solution ia im le. All 
which oan be claimed Er account of the transition is, that it ‘solves the 
Leigh more completely and simply than its rivals. On the whole, we 

ink that the historic view given in the essay before us deserves this measure 
of acceptance.* Of the bitte , learning, and anxious desire to do justice to 
evidence which are shown in it, we cannot speak tvo highly. No discussion of 
the subject comparable to it in these respects has ever appeared in England. 
So far as we know, it is the first attempt made here to treat an historio question 
in a truly historio, not & controversial spirit. It ought to be imposmble, hence- 
forth, on this question, to substitute strong assertion aod tae in the way with 
which past oontroversios on Ohurch government have o us too familiar. 


* After all, are we driven to choose one account to the exclusion of the other? In it 
not more probable’ that each of them represents a part, and neither the whole, of the 
missing history P 
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It would be difficult, and perhaps not very useful, to Far u to give any notion 
by extracts of so long and varied a discussion of evidence. It may be hoped that 
the whole essay will be read by every theological student who wishes to have a 
right to an opinion upon the questions conm init. One passage shell be 

i because it shows tho spirit, at once of freedom and of reverence, in which 
Protea Lightfoot always writes (p. 232) :— 

“Tt has been sean that the institution of an epi must be placed as far back as 
the closing years of the first oentury, and that it cann without violence to historical 
testimony, be dissevered from the name of At John.+ But it has been seen, also, that 
the earliest bishops did not hold the same independent position of supremacy which was 
and is cocupied by thair lator representativos It will, therefore, be instructive to trace 
the suscssarve stages by which o power of the offce was oped during the second 
and third centuries. something must be attributed to the frailty of human 

ide and love of power, it will nevertheless a that the ing needs of the 

arch were mainly instrumental in bringing about the result, and that this development 

of the epi oe was a providential amig the confusion of speculative 

ion, the di ing effects of persecution, and the growing anarch of social lfe, 

which threatened not only the extension, but the vary existance of the urah of Christ. 

Ambition of office in a society where prominsnoe of rank involved promimenoe of risk 
was at least no vulgar and passion.” 

Having traced the changes in the relative position of the first and second 
orders of the miy (connected remarkably with the vigorous episcopate of 

ian, see p. 238), by which power was ually concentrated in the hands 
of the former, Dr. Lightfoot (p. 243), in the remainder af the easay, 
“(to investigate the origi growth of a new principle whioh- is nowhere 
enunciated in the New Testament, but which, Bote h alre Da mela its 
way into general recognition and seriously modified the of later 
Christianity. The progresa of the sacerdotal view of the ministry is,” he thinks, 
“one of the most striking and important phenomena in the history of tho Ohurch.” 
He considers that this view is not asserted by any writer earlier than Tertul- 
lian, and was not held before Cyprian ‘‘epart from a distinct recognition of the 
sacerdotal functions of the whole Christian body. The minister is taus regarded 
as a priest, because he is the mouthpiece, the representative, of a priestly race.” 
Oyprian was “‘ tho first to put forth, without ief or disguise, these sacerdotal 
assumptions; and so uncompromising was the tone in which he asserted them, 
that nothing was left to his euoceasors but to enforce his pri iples and reiterate 
his language” (p. 257). He thinks that the A lical Oonmtitulnona, of which 
the same might be said, ‘‘ cannot well be p earlier than Oyprian.” 

“ How far,” Dr. Lightfoot asks, is this “language of the later Ohurch justi- 
fiablo? Oan the Christian ministry be called a priesthood in any sense P—and, 
if ao, in what sense P” He answers that, “If the sacerdotal office be understood 
to imply the offering of sacrifices, than the Epistle to the Hebrews leaves no 
place for o Obristian priesthood.” + If, on the other hand, the word be taken 
moro widely—if the priest be defined as “one who represents God to man and 
man to , and this virtue of a divine call, then the Ohristian ministry 
satisfies the definition. Butit ahould be made clear that it is in this, and not 
the narrower senso, that we alaim the title of priest for the Obristian minister. 
His priesthood, too, is one essentially “‘ representative and not vicartal” (p. 265); 


* This is mid, though Professor Lightfoot has discarded all evidence obtained from 


Pemge (Bev. t 20) which he urges in its support. But this is scarcely the place to 
PE ct scap E wi Wo cannot but think the early date snigel to 
the À. i withi strong ony 


This seems decisive against the Neronien theory 
+ Of course Dr. htfoot here uses “‘sacrifice’’ in its narrower meaning, as the 
@voia. Yet in p. 259 he has shown how widely the word is applied in the 
ow Testament. We ‘er Dean Alford’s interpretation of the Gvoacrhpiov (Heb. 
xiii. 10) to Dr. Lightfoot’s, as given in p. 263. Dr. Lightfoot distinctly recognises the 
By eee of the word @vsla to the Eucharist as the ccowning ect of 
Christian ip. 
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that is, as we suppose, the sacrifice which alone the Christian minister can be 
truly said to offer, is the prayer, the praise, the almsgiving, the self-dedication, 
of the whole community, presented through him as their delegate and represen- 
tative ; not offered by him apart from them and for their benaflt But such 
distinctions arp apt either to be forgotten in practice, or to nullity the doctrine 
which they are intanded to define. 

Wo have quoted just enough to indicate the line of argument, and, we hope, 
to Induce our readers to follow tho mrene in for themselves. Our notice 
has extended to unusual length because we foal deeply the worth of the volume 
before us. We trust that, ere long, the series may be continued, and that 
Mr. Woetoott and Mr. Hort also may accomplish their parts of tho entire 


One word we venture to add. The Epistles are receiving an amount of 
attention which can nover be regarded as excessive. But will none of our 
accomplished Greek Testament scholars bestow similar labour upon the Gospels P 
Why is it that ‘we are still without any te English Oommen on 
St. John ® We hear of lectures by Professor Li htfoot, which show that he is 
at work upon the subject, May we hope that, in due time, he will give us tho 
fruit ofhis labours through the press? In whatever work he may be employed, 
We wish him God-speed, while we heartily thank him for what has already 

eyed. E. T. V. 


An Eaposition of the First Epistle of John. By Jams Morcar, D.D., Belfast, 
Author of ‘‘The Serip Testimony to the Holy Spirit.” Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Olark. 

Tue character of this exposition cannot be better given than in the author's 
own prefatory words :— 

nein Oyen relative has proposed to place a copy of my book in the hands of all the 
ministers of our Assembly, that it may be hoped it shall in this way reach man 
who would otherwise be beyond our influence. I am not afraid that my brethren 
consider me guilty of presumption in thus offering my thoughts for their consideration. 
I am older than the most of them, and they will with me. I know they will not 
lightly regard the experience of a lengthened ministry. They will think an a subject 
that has engaged the patient and persevering attention of one who must soon be sopa- 
Tated from them. And Iam the more earnest to ask this favour from them, because 
this Epistle of John has not received the same amount of consideration that has been 
given to some other portions of the divine word. Iam not aware of any Brabus 
ir Sona I could find little human help in the study of it. But I sought only 
to w its moaning, and as I was led to see it, to write it in the plainest and simplest 
words I could command. There is no learned oriticism, nor scholarly disquisition ; 
but I count it better to say, ‘I think that I have the Sprrit of God’ and the ‘mind of 

The ‘Exposition is simple, direct, and practical; without however entering at 
all, as far as we have seon, into the deeper questions of the inner connexion and 
ground-work of the Epistle. We need y say that none of the sacred writings 
more requires, and more richly repays, diligent study and search, than this; 
and such study and research have ply been abundantly bestowed on it, It 
is somewhat astonishing to find Dr. Moroes ignorant of any lengthened expoai- 
tion of this great Epistle. The various arrangements of it proposed by L, 
Lücke, and De Wette, are by this time pretty well known among 
biblical students, while the most thorough elaboration of its whole plan and 
context has been given us by Prof. Dusterdieck. 

It were hardly to be after this ayowal, that the critical know 
of the text displayed by Dr. Mo would be very accurate. We ne y 
turn to the great interpolation at chap. y. 7. Wo find the following :— 

“ Doubts have long been entertained respecting the authenticity of this verse. It is 
wanting in many of the carly Greek manuscripts of the Now Tostamant, and we must 
wait for further light before we 1est in its inspiration.” 

Is it pogmble that Dr. Morgan does not know that not a single Greek MS. 
of any kand contains the verse, until the sixteenth century? Does he not know 
that not a single Greek Father quotes it or comments on it, and that the 
capes! avons ee tenn ers break down when examined P 

eso ore not inconsiderable blemishes in a commentary of the Tal day, 
which has no business, whatever be its tone and object, to be slipshod and 
aa2 
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superficial. But they form no drawbacks to the excellant Ohristian spirit in 
which the work is conceived and. carried out, nor to the purity of doctrine and 
Kindliness of fatherly oounsel which are apparent in every page. H. 


The Doctrine of the Atonement, as tought by Christ Himself or, The sayings of 
Jeaus on the Atonement exegetically expounded and classified. a3 . 
GEORGA RATON Professor of Exegetical Theology, New ego, 


T of Professor Smeaton’s book is admirable. A monograph and exegesis 
of cur ’s OWD Bayi on this greatest of subjects concerning Himself, must 


oon 

Still, we own to considerable di pomtment with Professor Smeaton’s work. 
And we will explain why. His asion is this (p. 9):— 

“Tt is the thoughts of Jesus i expression in words with which our attention 
is to be occupied. Wo will insert nothi : wo will it nothing: but seek only to 
evolve the Seviour’s according to the force of And we wish to with- 
hold whatever can be as idoas foreign to the import of the Saviour’s words.” 
None can question that this o is all that could be wished. If any 
south of the Tweed do not exac y catch the meaning of “deposit,” he will find 1t 
cleared u: for him by a sentence in the preface, where certain writers are found . 
fault with for having ‘‘too much forgotten” the ample fanction of the 
i , and having ‘‘ deposited” therr.own unsatisfactory opinions, or the 
spirit of the in the texts which they profess to expound. i 

But as we advance in Professor Ameaton’s book, we are compelled to observe 
how entirely antagonistic to this admirable profession is his own practice 


hout. Coie Alen he comes to his exegesis with a theory of the 
dat iae pritari which all must give way. Tf never seams to occur to him 
that he was by his promise to our Lord’s words without a theory, 


ries to inquire into their meaning . a8 antecedently to the construction of & 
sory. \ 
How completely this præ-judictum has taken possession of him might be 
illustrated by a multitude of extracts; indeed, almost every page of his 
work. Put beside his profession which we have ci , this: “But 1t must be laid 
down as an undowlted axiom, that Christ, from the very fact of the Incarnation, 
did not, in any of his modiatorial work, sot as man simply, nor as God 
simply, but as -man” (p. 25). This may be very true— sorely in such 
an inquiry «undoubted axioms” have no place, i 

Again, on p. 12, we read as follows :— 

“ Nothing so effectually carries off the mind from Hatt depends ar kis et 


that acooptance and forgiveness of sin should not be given without a Mediator, and 
without a dependence Tis merits. -Henos the jedousy of the Apostles and of all 
Beriptare on this point. 


would arouse suspicion as to the fairness of inductions. How 
much. less te then, and how much more ing, at the owtsæ of an 
inductive work! We had marked other for examples, but thé above 


must suffice to justify our judgments as answering to its title and to its 
recorded profession, work before us is almost peelecs. Prey inga 
judged. Opinions are hardly ever quoted without aa aha , tolaliy 
linjastifed by any proof, but simply subjectivities af -tho or's mind 

e can hardly pass over some jsi g things which met us in our reading. 
In commenting on the words, ‘‘ The of man is lord also of the Sabbath,” 
Professor Smeaton says, ‘He showed that ho was such a Lord of it when Ho 
altered the day of the week.” Pray when, where, and in whet manner did our 
Lord effect this alteration? Dare the Professor teach in New College, Edin- 
burgh, from some apocryphal gospel unknown to Thilo and Tischendorf ? 
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Another of these is the remarkable criticism with which he favours us on the 
Sermon on the Mount; vis., thatit is not in the main intended to teach us 
Christian Ethios, or to adduce a number of tical duties, but (we are gatheri 
the sense fairly, we believe, in his own words) to convince men “ that they n 
a righteousness which emanates from a Divine person,” ‘the entire discourse 
has for ita object to produce a sense of need.” It is an instanoe of the extreme 
unfairness of the book, that he classes with Socinians and Rationalists, under the 
unmeaning title af ‘the modern school,” those who interpret wAypotv, in Matt. 
y.17, to fill out, or expand into deeper moaning. Asa specimen of Professor 
ee critical procedure we may adduce his note on St. John vi 87 (p. 
232) :— 

“As to the words jy iyw dwéow, which are awanting in Cod BOTLT (no), they are 

not to be suspected, as they have outward and inward evidence in their favour. 
omission of them arose probably from the previous 8» yw «ow, some transcribers 
thinking tham a repetition.” ' 
Of course this hypothesis is possible; but hardly to be entertained against the 
concurrence of most eminent MSS. For words are really omitted by 
BODLTx, A being here deficient. But it is the critical canon here laid down 
which is so remarkable. If all words “are not to be which haye 
outward and inward evidence in ther favour,” is the aware of the 
consequences ? 

We will end with an amasing doctrine from the immediate neighbourhood of 
this note, respecting the reference of our Lord’s great discourse in John yi. 

‘The expressions cannot refer to the Lord's Supper, as t was not pet instituted.” 


What would Professor Smeaton think of a commentator who should may of 
Isaiah liii., ‘the expressions cannot refer to Christ, because Ho was not yet 
come”? Whether or not those expressions haye that reference, is a serious 
and interesting question; but it is surely in no way whatever affected by their 
utterance haying preceded the institution of that Ordnance. A. 


The in Leviticus ; a Series of Lectures on the Hebrew Ritual. By Josep 
A. , D.D., Author of “Last Times,” ‘‘ Parable of the Ten Virgins.” 
London: Jack. 

THESE are popular lectures, from the ical point of view, on the 


of the old law in their Ohristian meaning. ey contain nothing that has not 
been said many times before; and are written ad capfandum, and may serye 
that well. One fault our readers may anticipate from this description, 
and Be oat one these lectures are sadly deformed. We mean, of course, the 
fault of toll talk—prettiness and sentimentality of style, and profuse heaping of 
flowers. We will give but one example, and that of the stilted rhetoric kind :— 


Some think that ain is nothing, that God never will conoorn Himself about it, and 
that He is at any rate too good and merciful to punish it. Let such answer, then, wh 
Ho has chosen such awful illustrations of His consuming wrath upon it P Why has He 
himself ordained so much blood, desth-agony, and barning, as the: only means of 
covering itP And, above all, why did e Joare His own Bonto radh ble 
suffering when found in the room and stead of the guilty? Did God fail to love His 
Son in that dreadfal extremity? Did He take pleasure in those bitter pangs which 
so oppressed His only begotten in tho garden, and so completely consumed Him on 
the aross? If too merciful to punish sin, had He forgotten to be ious at that 
dreadful moment when the shafts of Hus violated law went forth to drink up the hfe 
of the darimg of His bosom? Ho, ye morning stars, who sung in your joy over tho 
world at its Mista and yo elders of the heavenly ages, who behold the sun"blaxe its first 
elt rad havy kept celestial records for brine year; when, w or how, 
could there have been a more overwhelming testimony of 's abhorrence of ain, or of 
His unfal determination to punish it to the utmost? Had He condemned 
criminals enough to crowd the pit, and 1eddened a thousand worlds with the blood of 
slain offenders, it would not have been an axpression of His holy indignation at sin at 
all commensurate with this one solitary example of tho sacrifice of His anly Son as on 
atonement for it.” 


Notwithstanding frequent blemishes of this kind, we can recommend ‘‘ The 
Sopo a ey neue ts meang iN eb aeateniats manner asnlyoe: far fro mad 
neg. in the pulpit and the family in our own times. H. A 
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The Toman Blessed by AR Generations : or, Mory the Opa a Veneration, an 
dence, and Imitation to all Christians. By o Rey. Hawn Marra, D.D., 
P.8.M. London: Longmans. 1868. 

Tra work professes to be a justifloation of Mariolatry, on theological, eoclesi- 
astioal, psychological, and etical grounds. It is to us Protestants a very 
valuable manual of the whole Sued cannot help the word) mythology of the 
see ee bleased and woman, on the very slightest iptare 
foundations, into the place which the Roman Ohurch has now preposterously 
i to her 


The whole work is a curious example of the Gam pleading, and wresting of 
words, by which Papal span a are commonly supported. Each position, as 
adyan 1s sustained by Scripture authority, by that of Christian anti uity, by 
that of figures and inscriptions,by that of Protestants and Infidels. each of 

. these, in almost chapter, is a sam: of that oblique mind, with regard to 
fairness, which our Homan Catholic bre seam unable to escapo, or even to 
appreciate. Senses of Scripture are insisted on which are palpable miarender- 
ings; patristic sayings, written before the definition of certain doctrines, and 
whose connection with those doctrines these writers would have been the first to 
deny, are claimed as statements of those doctrines themselves, —while counter 
sayings are carefully suppreæed (as, for instance, St. Bernard’s well-known 
Epi against the Immaculate Conception) ; engravings are and 
figures, and groups of having no assignable bearing on doctrines 
asserted (as, ¢.g., of the unciation and Salutation, as in proof of the writer’s 
views of s part in each of these events) ; while the Protestant testimonies 
adduced are simply the most absurd possible. This might be shown in almost 
every case, were it worth the trouble. ‘We Will give one or two samples. 

Chap. xvii. bears the astounding title, Maes haying Pees on 
Oalvary, by Josus Ohrist, the common mother of Ohristians, to her inter- 
ceasion is both lawful and beneficial.” Of this chapter, section it. is headed, 
‘Protestant Evidence.” Wo extract it entire :— 

“The ‘Annotated Paragraph Bible,’ London, 1857 chap. tx. of St. John, v. 
mys: ‘Woman, behold, A so doing, He, ora Obst) thawed that nei te 

im work which He was then accomplishing, nor the unparalleled sufferings 
which e had to beer, diminished the force or tenderness of his human sympathy and 
ve.” 

“Thomas Soott, ‘The Bible’ (upon the same chapter), says: ‘Jesus amidst his own 
sufferings wes tenderly mindful of her, and by turning her attention to John, the 
disciple, aa one The could be a son to her, and by mentioning her to him as his mother, 
to w. he was to perform the duty of that relation for His sake, He influenced John 
to tako her to his own home, to provide for her, and to treat her with all respect and 


affection as long as she lived.’ 

“Dr, Hickes, ‘On the Due Praise,’ &o. (Catholic Safeguards, tom. ii. p. 292), says: 
‘-Wherescever the Gospel is preached, that which she has done ‘and ered for our 
Lord ought to be spoken of, as a memorial of her from whom He took that very body 
which was crucified, and thet precious blood which was shed for the remission of our 


s ‚m 


gins. 

This is really a fair samplo, not only of the Protestant evidence, but of the 

AF and archmological evidence likewise. Nine-tenths of it is simply 
aa rem. 

One more i Chap. xix. is entitled “ Mary stands in heaven before her 
Divine Bon, ponding ihe cause of her needy clients in this world.” We onl: 
3 extract the whole chapter, to show the wonderful Scriptural an 
other evidence adduced to prove this important thesis. But we must confine 
-ourselyes to one quotation, and that from the Protestant evidence in favour of 
the thesis :— 

“The Church of England on St. Michacl’s Day uses this Collect: ‘O i 

i i iip 


God, who hast and constituted the services of angels and men in 

order: merciful grant, that as thy holy angels siways do Thoe service in Heey 
i by thyap ent they may succour and us on earth, through Jesus 
our K 


And'let our readers finally observe, that this work, with all ita rubbish, does not 
go forth, as absurd books go forth from us, for the mere vagaries of some 
warped enthusiast. We turn to the beginning, and we find the authoritative 
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sanction, on examination, and by an appointed person—‘ Nihil Obstat. Pius 
Mera, S.T.D. Imprimatur. i Henricus , Archisp. Weat-monasterien.” 
This sanction is not the least melancholy part of the matter. Such a book 
supposes the lowest condition of relier, and of tho feeling of common 
ee, among those who are to be convinced by it. Populus vult decipi, is its 
assumption throughout. ‘‘ Et decipratur,” echoes the High-priest of the error. 
ence pee ee ing’s acumen and training 

should not hi entirely see through its fallacies and unfairnesses. a 

A. 


London Ordination, Advent, 1867; being Seves. Addresses to the Candidates for Holy 
Orders, in December, 1867. By ABObi8s.D OAMPBELL, LORD Bisnor oF 
LONDON, AND HIS CUAPLAINS. Together with the Examination Papers. 
London, Oxford, and Oambridge: Rivingtons. 

Trrgsn addresses give, we need hardly say, a favourable im ion of the 

ins taken at the Bishop of London’s ordinations, and of the of the 

ing bestowed on the candidates. Three of the addresses are by the Bishop 
himself; the rest by Mr. Martineau, Mr. Campbell, Canon Sandford, and Mr. 

Parry, the Bishop's chaplains; and the whole is completed by an account of the 

examinations, furniahed by Professor Lightfoot, the ining Chaplain. 

The Bishop's addresaes are, as might be expected, earnest and solemn, and 
perspicuous in style. Now and then he eppoari slightly hampered in dealing 
with obstinate formule. We hardly think, for mstance, that maniy would hed 
with him in his explanation of the words, “ Receive the Holy Ghost for the olfloe 
and work of n priest,” &o. 

“Wo can do nothing in our ministry without the Holy Ghost. What prayer then, 
what solemn form of blesting, more printo then that with which these words 
commence—‘ Reosive the Holy Ghost’ the candidate does not receive the Holy 
Ghost for the office of the mmistry, I am afraid his ministerial work will make but 
itle Oe oe But then, from whom is ho to reosive the gift? It must be from God 

Man cannot give the Holy Spirit: it comes from God himself: and the 

Bi inthis form of towing, pray every form of blessing is a solemn form of prayer) 

that God will send down the Haly ood, 


That and work is committed to you, asoording to ancient system in the Church 
of Christ, by the imposition of the hands of the Bi and cannot be rightly performed 
without the Holy Ghost for which he prays. This d to be the true interpretation 
of these words.’ (Pp. 5, 6.) 

But surely, if we rightly apprehend the Bishop's meaning (for here his usual 
lucidity has for a tiie forseken him), the command, “Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
cannot be either a blessing or a prayer. It is quoted from the same words 
of our Lord, when he breathed on the Apostles. Oan any one doubt that He by 
this symbolic aot signified the bestowal of the Holy Spit Himself to them, 
and not any mere blessing or prayer P Can any one doubt, again, that the 
Ohurch in opting these words in her ordinal, meant to magnify a bestowal, and 
not a mere blessing or prayer P Of course God alone can give the Holy 8 irit; 
but God may del Ppa oar and surely the nish oon templates 
such a delegation ; is is the more evident, from tho words in the first 
Prayer-book in which this ordinal is found (1652), which are simply, ‘‘ Recaive 
the Holy Ghost,” without the qualification now inserted, ‘‘ for the office, &o.” 

We venture to think that it is hardly by thus evaporating tho sense of these 

solemn words, that their force will be best impressed on the candidates for 


Holy Orders. 

Toes word again which follow these, ‘‘ Whose sins thou dost forgive, they 
are forgiven; whose sins thou dost retain, they are retained,” are hardly more 
satisfactorily explained (see pp. 8, 9). 

Of the Chaplains’ addresses, it strikes us that by far tho ablest is that of Mr. 
Martineau, ‘‘ On the necessity of Dag eaa ane Sergei ie uae 
Church of England.” Hoe givos excellent advice as to the sources of that history, 
and not a fey very useful hints as to common mistakes melee ee 
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IL.—HISTORIOAL AND BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


Our Anciont History, from the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western Empire. 
By Pair Sarre, BA. In 3 yole. London: Walton and Maberly. 
OUR notice of this important work has been unintentionally delayed. We 
can only say at this late hour, that this has not occurred from any Insensi- 
bility to the service which Mr. Smith has by it rendered to the ta of 
history. The only book which was commonly consulted by our lady readers— 
Rollin—was, amidst its good intentions and pious sentiments, utter! unworthy 
the name of a History at all; and we may arily eee them on the 
amoran a ent of their libraries. . Smith claims, and 
his claim, to have avoided the rock on which his amiable predeoeseor 
ptt. his preface, he says :— 


guidance 
flags oar or ee ae etal ppc ta ea the world is 
ever go by both for His own glory and for the happiness of man in a holy 
freedom.” 

Wo have ted to the end of this passage purposely, because a foretaste is 
given in it of the besetting fault of Mr. Smith’s style—throwing about flowers 
so as to confuse the soent. -We should have thought Alison's ‘‘ History, of 

” might have cured Fnglish historians to the end of time of this “‘ pro- 
olivity ” to tall talk. , 

Every allowance must be made for one who undertakes so a task. We 
daro say it was a relief to our author boosstonaliy. to enjoy i amo 
details of description, and to introduce occasional mention of untrustworthy but . 
inieroetrag Lepeni Some may think that this has been done a little too often, 
and that ion of some has been injured thereby. Again in 
the matter of quotations, it may be t that it would have bean better to 
have worked.in the descriptions and remarks of Gibbon, Mertvale, and others, 


on the other mde must be set the of of style which this gives 
the reader. And we own toa wish that Mr. Smith had more ares 
from one, and that the most delightful of our English histori Dr. Arn 


There is, we believe, but one quotation in the three volumes. 
His geographical descriptions, which might have been the driest of all things, 
are for the most part given in a spirited and interesting manner. No historical 
, We suppose, could ever invest with life the successions of Egyptian 
ies, the pusxling intricacies of Alexander’s successors, or the worn-out 
interests of the century before our era, Certainly Mr. Smrth’s account of these 
mattars is no exception to the general rule of unreadability. 


We push reas) eee T Smith, a standing complaint against so 
many books of our day: want of inal notes, in which the analytical 
“contents” of the chapters may be for the eye of the reader as they 


ooour. In historical works these are indispensable. Their presence makes 
Gibbon’s and Marivale’s books delightful to consult; and thetrabeence turns many 
an historical work into a dreary wilderness. We are aware of the motives of 
economy, which deter publishers from oman tag to give notes of this sort: but 
every year's literary experience convinces us to deny to any book sent into 
the market an advantage which may add to its parmanent utility, is in the end 


but spendthrift economy after all. H AE 

The Lifeof S. Thomas d Booket, of . By Mes. Horz, Author of ‘‘ The 
Barly Martyrs,” &o. With a Preface by the Ray. Farense Daraarens, of 
the Tondon Oratory of 8. Philip Neri. : Burns, Oates, & Oo. 


Sman the present Dean of Westminster's ‘‘ Historical Memorials of Canter- 
bury ” were published in 1855, {he famous archbishop has beem drawn for us 
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a the pens of the Revs. Ganon Morris and J. O. Robertson (both in 1859), by 
-and M. Wilks, 1862, and now by Mrs Hope, whose Preface is dated 1868. 
She has compiled her narrative, as she informs us, from Mr. Morris's work, 


Becket Biographera published in 1845. Many references to original sources are 
printed in tho notes, but for most of these she candidly mentions that she 18 
indebted to Messrs. Froude and Morris, and to the latter more especially. We 
haye our doubts as to the value of learned references transferred wholeenle 
like this to the paragraphs of a compiler who has neither sean nor studied the 
passages referred to tn atin. Any one who has tried knows the extremo diffculty 
of honestly representing the exact point of a statement for which the authori 

cited is made responsible, unless the original words are literally quoted, whi 


the passage, would not read for his information three pages of such narrations 
as the present that does not ees to haye been drawn from the well-head. 
But a discerning reader of lees pretensions than this eee 
pretty well whether his author is one to be trusted among original authorities 
of ancient date on a subject so intensely monastic and one demanding so much 
caution and discrimination as a Life of Becket; and we think we can arrive at 
a very fair notion of Mrs. Hope’s historical sagacity from her notes alone. Those 
little formulm of fragments of Latin and numerala are apt to impose on our 
modesty and impress us with a profound sense of inferiority, tll we oome here 
and there toa it of plain English that we are able to oriticise with the most 
i powers. For our ers’ benefit we will extract note 52 in extenso :— 
“ Bome a Protestant xuan found in the ruins of Reading Ab a hand 
black fed see ted exposure, Cees cut as if by a sword, but rela ftp 
trace of corruption. Ho placed it in his museum and belled it as the hand of 8. James 
the Apostle About 1 the museum was broken up and sold, when tho hand wes 
bought by the late Alr Mackenzie of Findon, Roseshire On his death it passed into 
the possession of Mr. Soott Murray of Danesfleld, who now has at. It may be fairly 
presumed to be really the hand of the Apostle though positive proof is unattainable.” 


On reading this striking note we could not help asking ourselves, where could 
have been the authorities of that pretty chapel on the Forbury, 
oooupying, as it has the fortune to do, tho actual site of the old Ab oh 
when this precious posmblo relio was disposable? Could they have been daleep 
while the museum wos under the hammer?’ Or might we oonalude the priests 
of Romo to be aftar all more wide-awake than their female disciples? in, Mrs. 
Hope 1s writing the life of a priest, an eminent priest of another age. But as the 
inner hfe and special experience of a pnest has every now and then to bo 
described in her narrative, it might seem that a woman is about the last person 
in the world to do justice to facts of that nature; and we rather wonder that 
this did not occur to her when she wrote the following sentence (p. 60) relating 
to her saint on his first becoming an archbishop :— 

“A new life now opened on S. Thomas Ho was now admitted to that marvellous 
familiarity with our tlemod Lord which none but a priest oan know.” 

Then how did Mrs. Hope know, not bein a priest? The faot of this i 
familiarity of priesta with their Oreetor must have come to har also at second-hand, 
and that she is under the guidance and tuition ‘of priests may be surmised from 
her titlepege. It may that in the Roman communion there is a closar 
in of experiance between the feminine mind and its director, and 
possibly a tar receptivity in the former is one of the results. 

Let us then bestow a little attention on Fether Dalgairns, who has written 
the fourteen of preface, eleven of which are occupied in criticiang Dean 
Stanley's Becket i the “ Histomoal Memorials.” How far the oritio has been 


faot that he oalls it “his lecture,” and “only a ecture ad 2” al h 
its author says as plainly as words can express it that w the rest of 
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volume is made up of lectures or the substance of lectures delivered to the towns- 
of Canterbury, this one particular paper was an article reprinted from 

© Quarterly Review. Again, ho takes the osmyist to task beouuse “ the grand 
inner motives” of Becket and his persecutors ‘ ignored phd omaa , and 
wo have in their stead a picture of the event.” “Tho father seams to have no 
meman a his author was narrating especially “The Murder of Becket” 
and hed in his Introduction (p. xiii. expressly warned such critics as this that 
he had avoided the general merits of the controversy, his object being “‘ simply 
to give the facts its closing soene,” with a particular view no doubt to 


appointed & Canon. He was at the pains of giving an engraving, the 
whole event ma ped out for the dullest understanding; and if ather Dalgairns 
Tad only studied 

thet Becket ascended the stepa of the high altar, nowhere near to which he 
ever set footalive on that eventful evening. o argues toofrom one casual expres- 
gion of the Cenon, as though the main dea of the whole eseay were to 
exonerate the four knights from the orme murder; but if he could not, 


y. 

Father com: that Stanley’s Becket is vulgarised, and he refers to Mrs. Hope's 
it as the one of ee It is evidently very di to 
to think of a martyr wi his back to a pillar giving out muscular exertion 

and stinging reproaches, instoad of —say—ewaiting his ruffians at the high altar 

or in the patriarchal chair. That the saint should have flung Tracy down on 
the pavement, as Stanley describes it leaving out the ald chrontcler’s “almost,” 
makes an enormous difference in the picture in Father D irns estimation ; 
met then that the beleaguered man standing at bay should said to hayo cast 
‘a coarse epithet” at another of his assailants completes the vulgarisation of 
the soene, the aritio maintaining thet the archbieh by no means intended 
to call names, but rather ase pastor and i morals was seeking 
in dealing to bring conviction of a sin home to a sinner’s 80 
ie unfortunately for this charitable conception of the marty: bo in know o 
vo bean somewhat violent in giran to a e by some 
other name, his usual play on he dct acon of Oanterbury pan T reik 
Tn fact it is a great mi e, and not at all kind to Becket’s memory, to start 
with the preconception of a refinement that never belonged to those days. Pride 
there was in abundance, pride of ancestry, ide of birth and station, kmgly 
pele ene oe beyond conception ; , it asserted itself more roug 
our modern manners can understand, and with a foul mouth that wo 
shock any drawing-room lady. Nay, the very piety had its ahare of the same 
characteristic, t can bo conceived as a coarser delineation of asceticism 
than the fact ao complacently recorded by our authoress in common with every 
ae l “his wearing near his skin a hair-sbirt fall of 


And yet this i was from uncommon in the monastic ieties 
of those days. As to the i us of this vermin, the mind cannot choose 
but conceive it, and that conception is as tormenting to the imagi ton as it is 


gious” (and it shows how the peculiarities of custom haye often their foundation 
In common sense) a portion of the head was required by their tions 
to be denuded af its covering, or the ascetic af an extreme tendency 
would be simply unendureble to himself and to others,—to say nothing af the 
hindian it would onse in the exersino of religions n on Becket’s case 
for instance, we reed in Mrs. Hope’s narrative (p. 61 that the good man could 
aver eataa hie attention beyond a very short iod :— 

“When he sid mass, he generally seid oniy one ole, and marodi ever more than 
three, careful to make his mass short distractions 

an being suggestions by 


If it were not too irreverent, we would suggest that there might be a physical 
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cause partly to be considered. But we confess we do not quite see the entire 
consistency of our authorose’s portraiture of tho saint at his prayers; for a few 
lines further on she writes :— 

_ “ When he coame tò the consecration, his tears, his si Be Aia roverdnoe, and Dis day: 
tion were so great that he seemed in very presence in tho to seo the passion of our 


Lord.” 
This rapt ecstasy and tendency to wandering attention ing uniformly 
at the various of tho same office, and that considering that the saying 


of mass was a y uty, is diffoult to realize. Perhaps it is less so to cele- 
brating priests and to such persons as think and write under their guidance, 
Onr readers will not bo surprised to learn that Mrs, Hope records the miracles 
wrought with the martyr’a blood with the same unwavering pen that relates 
the most commonplace fact and with precisely the same ease and naturalness, 
Her conception of the moral effects of the oocurrence of such phenomena within 
the sphere of the medissyal Church and oven of modern times is quite worth 
ol ing. Having occasion to describe the important ceremonial or “‘fanc- 
tion” of the ‘Translation of 8. Edward the Confessor,” 1.6, the removal of 
his corpse from his old tomb to a new one in Westminster Abbey, she conaludes 
her narrative, which informs us that the body was thon (e century aftar death) 
uncorrupt, by stating that it was ‘“‘depomted in the ine in which it lies 
uncorrupt, as is generally beloved, till the present day (1868), a striking sign to 
a faithless and sacrilegious nation.” (P. 75.) Now if what is only “generally 
believed”? to be a miracle can be truly a ee how much more 
striking a sign must be the miracle that is general: to be one! 
Our o othar quotation shall. be selected fr the purpose of showin 
- Mrs. Hope's ingenuity and taste which can invest even a repulsive scene wi 
a grace of poetry and delicate refinement :— 
“ The red blood issuing forth mingled itself with the whiteness of his brains, and thus 
blending together they stained the parement with the colour of the lily and the rose, 
typifying at onoe the life as well as the death of God’s martyr and confessor” (p. 848). 


She giy e.no reference at this striking passage, and we have little doubt it is 


is good lady has taken up the life of an ancient archbishop who believed it his 
odial mission to maintain tho cause ofa splendid hierarchical spirituality against 
e advancing genius of the Temporal Power, and (what is often lost sight of 
but ought to be borne in mind) to uphold the supremacy of his own 
t See founded and fostered by Apostolic Augustine and a race of Kentiah 
i ngs over imperial York where were born and died. He fought his 
battle with the Plantagenet like a man ; he died in the conflict, but bequeathed 
a victory to his snocessor: and it required a masculine hand to do justice to 
this sturdy charactef, which is no more like a man in Mra. Hope’s pages than 
those busts in ie pourri stock-in-trade are like any one of the passers- 
on whom they sosicklily. Surely it must have been her design to depict 
a Catholic seint as he ought to have been soven centuries back, for the special 
behoof of those tender and does creatures like herself from whom monasteries 
and nunneries are recruited in these gentle degenerate days. Wo know pre- 
` cisely the class of enthusiasts to which she belongs. Besides the present work 
she has written, as hor titl and fly-leaf ınform us, two little books, ‘‘ The 
Early , and “The Life of 8. Philp Neri” to whose Order the writer 
_ of her belongs. We oan guess what these are like,—or rather we 
know all about them. And if any of our readers, observing a new Life of 
8, Thomas à Becket advertised this season, should be guessing how it may be 
treated, we can conscientioualy recommend them to continue their guessing, 
As for curselyes we gueased a hi and discovered only a hagiogra i 


a eg Gra By Admiral the Hon. Jonn Fonnes: Edited 

by Groras-AnrHuR-Hastinas, Hann or Grawarp, K.P. London: 
Dublin: MoGlashan. 1868. 

Tr leading facts af general interest in these family annals are as follows. 

For military services in support of the British Connexion, in the reign of 
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James L, a Scottish soldier obtains from, the Crown tracts of territory in the 
counties of Leitrim, Longford, and Westmeath, and his family, establishing a 
stronghold on the Shannon and graced with a title, rules its broad domains, 
which include a Parliamentary borough. Here in Castle Farbes the house 
true to its origin maintains a tradition of loyalty to the Orown and the Protes- 
fant faith; its lady sustains a siege by the rebels (1641) ; its lord makes over- 
tures to Charles LL. for his restoration vif Ireland before onk declared himself, 
and while resisting the machinations of James TL is faithful to him too; it 
defies all the assaults of Papist risings for tho two centuries and more of its 
history. The Forbes House of Granard as it grew older on Irish soil sympa- 
thised with its adopted coun and became Irish as much as British. It stoutly 
op all measures for the Union: it voted for Roman Oatholio ution : 
it y granted building ground to the religion of its tenantry. is not 
more proud of its pedigree and title than of the publio services of its sons, who 
haye nearly always bred to arms ; and its memoirs were drewn up b Faso 


Tieutenant in 1670 as follows: 


: «,. . And whereas wo aro given to understand that . . . divers of the disaffoctoe Pay 
of the Popish clergy are not onl returned to that our kingdom, but here mas 
obtained titular dignities of Aichbi ios and Bi ica, with unlawful powers and 
Jurisdictions, which have to exercine to gre dina i 


declaring the faith, duty, and allegiance bear to us as their lawful king and to our 
successors. . . . Our is that you do... pub in exocution the we against 
all such titular Archbishops, Bishopa, or Vioars-general as have... cited, exoommtu- 
nicated, or threatened any of those who.. . havo subscribed the aforesaid Remon- 
stronce.”’ (P. 220.) ‘ 0. HL 





T.— OLASSIOAL. 


Porta Latina: A Selection from Latin Authors for Translation and Retranslation, 
arranged to a progressive cures di an Dimalit, B Me Tann STS By 
Fowarb O. Lows, D.D., Head-Master of Hurstpierpoint School. Oxford 
and London: James Parker & Oo. 1868. 


Tx the education of a class of boys to whom, as the Reports of the Oommis- 
sioners on Education distinctly establish, the knowledge of Latin is not less 
essential than in those who are destined to fon eee ee 
of classical study, Dr. Lowe has discovered that of time is the great 
hindrance to such pro , as is alone worth the trouble, in this decidedly most - 
valuable of the dead guages: The old fashion of grinding grammar for a 

or so, and then letting upi air it upon his Deleotus for another year, 
oe hold Gea Gren tn ews latter da ‘when there is so much more call for’ 
knowledge of “ common things,” of o useful and the practical, looked for in 
the education of boyhood. an able, energetic er as he is, Dr. Lowe 
adapts himself to altered ciroumstances, and in the work before us exhibits the 
resulta of his amended plan for teaching in the orien school course con- 
siderably more Latin ing than our own mentors got into it: This’he does 
by furnishing, on parallel pages in Part IL of his “Porte Latina,” extracts 
from Cæsar and Ovid, with the Latin arranged in the natural or Hmgliah order. 
of words, and a literal translation over against them. On this he would hayo 
itis pepi na ay tioo band” sa moonas he has mantered Ma Tati 
parts af 6 and so be learning to construe, amaming a vocabulary, at 
Pest fe ie i diments,” which haye an 
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rately. In Part I. the same oxtracts of Owsar and Ovid are found in the order 
of words which their authors adopted, and Dr. Lowe would have the boy, who 
has learnt his words and got his general idea of the sanse from the Latin in tho 
natural order, now test his memory and his constructiveness by translating 
from the text in its Latin form and order. Boaide this exercise, he recom- 
mends that the pupil should recite by heart the Latin text, and be practised 
vivd voce in oanet sach and such words according to concord, or in forming 
such sentences as his knowledge of grammar enables him to do. It is obvious 
that in thia way the dull grammar years will be enlivened and utilized to a 
unknown aforetime, and thet by the time when a boy was emerging from 
Delectas under the old régime, he will, under the now, be buckling on his 
armour to grapple with the more advanced drill in animated and accurate, if 
not literal, tranalation, which is provided in Parts ILI. and IV. of the “Porta 
Latina.” These consist of selootions from Cicero’s and Pliny’s Letters, and of 
favourite passages from Virgil’s Georgics and Aineid in Lahn and English on 
pares pages; and by ther addition the “ Porta Latina ” is made 2 handbook 
‘or vivd voce tranalation such as may suffice for a more advanced as woll as an 
elementary class. In general, as one would expect, this book is excesdingly 
well turned out—“ omnibus partibus absolutus,” so to speak. Here and theo, 
there are obscurities which will be amended, no doubt, in & second edition ; bg. 
in p. 43, in Englishing the of Omear, ‘‘ Monuitque ut retio rei militaris, 
maximé ut res marium Leora aa ut quum haberent celerem atque insta- 
bilem motum, omnes res admuinistrorentur ab iis ad nutum et ad tempus,” the 
editor has left a screw loose somewhere, for we submit that, as it stands, the 
sentence, ‘‘ And he also reminded them that as the discipline of war, and a 
all naval affairs, required thet, as they had to move with gi o upon an 
uncertain element, everything should be executed by them at the nod and to 
the moment,” isnot English. The sense would be bettered by the exp 
of a “that.” In the extract from Bauow and Philemon, we think that ‘anus 
succincta tremensque” is not so much “‘ the trim old lady, and allin a tremble,” 
as “the old woman tucked up and trembling ;” and when we get to the mare 
advanced extracts from Cicero and Pliny, we hardly sse what gain there is in 
so vary free and vague a translation as this sentence from a letter of Cicero -to 
his brother Quintus in p. 66 :— 
“Mihi orede in sinu ue discing or ” 
“ Believe mo ho is a ast ae not going to discard him.” ` 
Afudatis mutandis, would any boy who should render the English into such 
free Latin pass muster P 
But these are minor and easily rectified details; the general scope and scheme 
is that which demands and wins our praise. Dr. Lowe is one of the represente- 
tive men of his profession, who hes laid himself out to solve an urgent problem of 
modern education, and we think he has succeeded so far as ho has gone. J. D. 


Caius Julius Caesars British Eapeditions from Boulogne to the Bay of Apuldore, 
and the subsequent Formation G cally of Romusy Marsh. By a8 
Hosson Arra, M.A., Trin. Oamb. lanig: J. Russell Smith. 
1868. 

Tus interesting book by Mr. Appach is not eesy to notice or review, because 
of the extreme ieee oe Teasonings, and the step-by-step nature of the 
itions by which he reaches hia conclusion. But the subject is one of 
home-intsrest to evéry one who “ glories in the name of Briton,” that we 
have the leas scruple in mading As readers to ae book itself Ae Biber aes 
ted and extremely probable theory respecti ə invasions of Juli i 

E form the calat historical notice e island. Most writers have 

concurred, in xing the point from which Ocssar set sail as the ‘harbour of 

Bo e,” or the “Portus Intus” (synonymous terms, according to Mr. 

Ap ), and the leaning of earlier authorities is towards Dover, or somewhere 

between Walmer Castle and Sandwich, north of the South Foreland, for the 

landing-place of his first expedition. The theory that he sailed southwards 
from South Foreland, and landed on the flats of Romney Marsh, has, how- 
ever, been also broached; though it has bean left to Mr. Appach to show, wo 
think very conclusively, that at the time of Oeosar’s invasions ‘‘ Romney Marsh 
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did not exist ;” the line of the English coast having changed more sinos B.O. 55, 
than the French coast, whence Cwear started, although the latter was then marked. 
by cliffs extending further seaward than now, because the present system of 
blown sand-hills fa not then exist. ‘‘ But Romney Marsh,” says Mr. Appach, 
« did not exist; the marshes between Fairlight and Folkestone were all open 
sea in Cxosar’s time” (p. 46). And this he proves by showing that throughout 
the whole of the marshes there is no local name of Oeltio origin but Apuldore 
Dowles, while, when you get to the high ground surrounding them, the Oeltio 
names reappear. Roman names there are in the same district, and Saxon 
names in te interior of the marshes; and these and other tokens, sach as the 
aped nas i lama me EE ad te ay ining, and the much later proofs 
open sea where Low there is land, at Ryo, at Hythe, and at Winchelsea, help 

to eatablish Mr. Appach’s position, that the ‘‘sea once occupied the whole basin 
of the marsh from Fairlight to Folkestone, and reached the foot of the high 
surrouD: ground.” According to Mr. cidade was to this quarter, the 
bay of Apuldore, about an equal distance be Hythe and Fairlight, that 
Ocosar’a iirst expedition pushed on, when, on first reaching the shores of Britain, 
he found the Britons armed on all the hills to oppose his landmg ” (p. 70). It 
could have been only northward or eastward towards Deal that he could then 
hold his course with a view to a landing. In order to row with the stream, he 
had to abandon his first scheme of landing at Deal, and to make for Bonnington, 
near to Al n Knoll, west of Hythe and Lympne. The details of the battle 
which followed are made to tally exactly, and without forcing, with the con- 
figuration of sea and land in the neighbourhood of Bonnington, and a curious 
corroboration of the theory that it was here that Osssar ded, is found in 
Lucan’s lines as to the failure of this first expedition, where he speaks of 
“inoerti stagna profundi,” tho allusion to the shoal-waters of an uncertain 
deep being applicable to ihe Bay of Apuldore, but scarcely to any part of the 
channel (p. a), Owsar, as Mr. Appach remarks, would doubtless employ the 
time during which, as the readers of the Commentaries (1v. 34-5) know, he was 
practically besieged in his camp by the British, in ing the shores of 
‘Apuldore Bay, with a view to afuture invasion: and he made such use of 
his time, that in the next year he again started from Boulogne har , both 
sides of which he had secured for his operations by subduing the Menapii and 
Morini after his first return from Britain, and, Sige eal at sunset with @ 
tle breeze (aie was unable, when that dropped at midnight, to hold on 

is course, and drifting too far by the stream, found at day that he had 
left Britain sub sinistré (B. G. v. 8). This is explained by aprosag Bie to 
have got by daybreak to the South Foreland, the other aide Dover, and then 
tho expression sub sinisird is iarly appropriate if tho sea then filled Apul- 
dore Bay, though pointless if the co tion of the coast was the samo as 
now. ‘* Osear , as he thought, Boulogne to Kennardington (west 
of Bonnington, aude ey landing-place eaa of course, to see Britain 
on his right when ight ap an ing ¥ much surprised to find 
it on hin left, narorally mentioned the pint his narrative” (p. 103). 
Wo have no space to follow Mr. Ap through Ososar’s inland progress on 
this second invasion. He seems to at one with other writers, and with 
tradition, in fixing the of the Thames at ‘‘ Ooway Stakes” (p. 122). 
But we must find room for a word of praise of the wonderful industry and acute- 
hess with which he has collected evidence from history, geography, topography, 
and archæœology, in soppet of his very plaumble theory. ough a nile too 
acientific, an much given to minute detail to be hvely, his ing will 
be allowed to be sound and flawless. And oocasionally, where, for sects, he 
his positions by ts from comparative philology, as in iden- 

i e Portas Tus’ with tho « of the water or river” Gaines being 
tio, and “gwy” or “wy” W for water, p. 92); and as, in fupportide 
the 


his main theory of the oe of the sea in ey Marsh un 

iod of the Celts and Romans, he deserves the credit of considerable origi- 
nality. Speaking without ial knowledge of geology, we should say, too, 
that the sections on “ The Shingle” and on the ‘ Laws of Sediment,” and the 


“Deposition of Sediment,” were carefully and intelligently written. In any 
future discussion of the whole question of Omear’s invasions, it will be impos- 
sible to overlook Mr. Appach’s contribution to the elucidation of it. 
J. D. 
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The Agamemnon of Tus. Revised and translated by Jonw FIETONER 
_ Davs, B.A., First ical Master in Kingstown School, Ireland. London 
and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate; Utrecht: Kamink and Son. 1868, 
Mn. J. F. Davims is already known to us as the editor of an edition of the 
“‘Choephorw,” which, probably owing to his not being connected with either of 
tho English univermties, did not obtain so much notice as it deserved from 
English critics. It evinced considerable scholarship, wonderful erudition, and 
not a little critical sagacity. We are very glad to see him again in the same 
feld, and thia time engaged upon a lay which, being more read than the 
t A to his qualifications as an editor 
ylus. The plan upon which Mr. Davies has proceeded is to furnish a 
text of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” revised to the extent of the most recent Æsohylean 
orihcism, with a Latin apparatus criticus, commendably bnef, yet very much to 
the point, at the foot of each Over against the Greek text, on the counter- 
, is given a literal line-for-line translation in unrhymed metres, the 
onina nglish blank-verse line baing given as equivalent to the Greek iambic 
trimeter, and the ana io nes beng made to consist of anapmstic foot (t.e. 
anspæsts, dactyls, an ondees), 80 as to ensure a general correspondence. 
Besides these features in this aarhat thare is at the end of the lay a very useful 
and learned English commentary, in which one point especi y 18 brought out 
with greater clearness and force than we havo eyer seen it elsowhere—namely, 
the constant debt under which Æschylus lies to Hosiod, Theognis, and the 
Gnomio poets of Greece, for the phraseology and sentiments of this drama. It 
1s evidently with the editor a delightful very that this is so indubitably 
the case, and we can y realize his statement thet he had often read Hesiod. 
before he discovered the wonderful reflection of his thoughts and phrases in this 
play, because we haye ourselves bestowed a translator's pains on Hesiod, and 
yet not discovered, heretofore, the obligations to him of the great Atho dra- 
matist. And, as Mr. J. F. Davies says, the discovery ‘‘has a twofold relation : 
we oan interpret the play from Hesiod, and we ascertain that ‘the Theogony ’ 
and ‘the Shield of Hercules’ ware read by Æechylus as part of Hesiod’s poems” 
(Preef., xi.) As samples of "tho dramalst’s OPEREN to his didactic prede- 
Oessors, We may call attention to the parallel between v. 74, 75, loyty lodraida 
vinorrec ixl oxfxrpoic, with the “ Works and Days,” 118, &o., and to the illus- 
tration of the choral lines 378—80 Eerw ò åxýuavrov, Sor' dxapetly ob xpawldev 
Aaxéyr. to be found in Solon’s ‘‘Fragm.,” 20, 1; récvoy xpdérocg, Sccoy drapcely, 
and Theognis, 353, « yroune Daxsc plpog; and ibid, 647, pirpov Eywv coglyc. 
And theese illustrations, ay the editor, from Hesiod, Thoognis, and Bolon, 
‘are not merely giyen as illustrations, but as the actual source from which the 
ideas and phrases of Snares were actually fare ie 190). Scarcely less 
interesting, however, in the way of illustration, are © passages from quite 
recent literature which Mr. Davies, “a full man,” it should seem, in book- 
knowledge both ancient and modern, brings to bear upon the text of his 
author. Thus he makes us the more easily take in the idea which the poet 
conosived in the lines— 
orá%e è’ iv bryg xpd slag = 
prnoixhpey xdvog—(179, 180), 
“ There even in by conscience 
EREE rouse thoneht vt pain,’ — wa 
by citing, amo various illustrations from Aristotle and Diogenes Laertius, a 
from All the Year Round (Aug. 24, A eens the privations of the 
Algerine campaigns predisposing the French soldiars to 6 most 
dreams and most marvellous gifts of clairvoyance. With similar aptness he 
the idea implied by rporsve dd yiip te yapde dptypara 1110—11), bya 
ine or two from a very recent novel by Mr. Le Fanu, “ Uncle ” where the 
murderer in exactly the same fashion makes ‘‘ two or three experimental picks 
in the air” with his knife or Y 
Not that it is to be that this new editor of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” 
conténts himself, in his new commentary, with verbal illustration. He goes as 
deep and as fearlessly as any of his ablest predecessors into vexed readings, and 
even if he does not always convinœ us of his haying hit the precise truth, 
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rarely, if ever, fails to make out a case, and to propound a very plausible 
solution of a diffculty. To turn, for instance, toa , whereto we always 
recur in each new edition of the “ emnon,” in the hope of finding a text 


that shall bring conviction with it, let us see how he handles vy. 411—190 :— 


Our editor here requires us to adopt one or two bold emendations at the 
outset—otyde for oyäe of the MSS., on the same principle as dpyde at v. 115; 
drysée for ånpoc, in the seneo of obe bwirysty ; Alior’, for Adwroc, a8 the plur. 
neut. aco, governed by Wid»; and, boldest of all, adnyuovay, ‘ 2» 
for d¢ausrwr, $ and 2 being often mistaken for each other in MSS. By these _ 
alterations he gets a yery fair sense :— 

“Ho stands by mute, i not vengeance, nor reproach, 

Aghast at sights most sweet before ;”” 
that is to say, at the deserted ‘lectus jugalis,” aad “Helens corporis veetigia.” 
At niger sees he scouts the P of editors, a a 
comparison of Kurip. Alosstis, 348, sq., Pvxedy wapayedAtopa, considers 
what d tesnt isa wooden statue of eles, substituted for herself in the couch 
of Menelaus, and ha ores yery convincing parallels to show that xdprc is 
<‘ yarbum venereum,” both here and in v. 421, Taking this clue to the sense, 
and adding to it Mr. Davies’s interpretation of dymviat (th. 4 and eiyyva), we 
got, at any rate, a consistent and coherent account of t the Dramatist had 
in his mind ; and this is moulded into English in our editor's linee— 


“kad misting her new beyond 

Beas—a ghost seams to the palace. 

Now the charm of her statue ` 
Fair is loathed by the husband, - ù x 
And for lack of the love-lit eyes 


rapture perishes wholly ”—p. 45). 


Had we spáde, we would gladly go more at into the, to our thinkihg, 
igh merits of the apparatus oriticus, and the Engli commentary of this edition. 

© are sure that a copious induction of its excellence might as certainly be 
established by so doing, as the multiplication of passages from the transla- 
tion of the choral passages might provide an argument against the use of. 
correspondent measures in English to the Grack metres of the Can odes But 
the litle matchea which we have incidentally quoted, may, perhaps, serve to 
show the stamp of them. To do Mr. J. F. Davies justice, he is m modest in 
his pretensions herein; he’ sm 1y Aegna rhe ements i- 
ment which is soon,” protic at superseded by something better 
a more skilful hand.” wo Will ea ot hik eel eee ee 
cannot enjoy their rhythm and melody—or rather, of melody—thero is so 
much of a rough-hewn postio feeling, very Atechylean, thrown into them, that 
wo should strongly recommend any future tranalator of Aischylus to give Mr., 
‘Daviee’s version his careful perusal before he goes to press. for his deoa- 
syllabic equivalents for the ‘‘ iambic senarii” wo oan conscientiously profess a. 
much higher aor of approval. Some of the speeches between Agamemnon and 
Olytemnestra, ə messenger’s or herald’s narrative, and, indeed, all the blank- 
Verse passages, Tito to a her grade of excellence than one expects in a version 
which’ is inserted more to elucidate the text, than ‘to asert for the author the 
reputation of a poetical tranalator. We will cite, in proof of the justice of our 
remarks on this point, a sample from Clytemnestra’s famous acoount of the 
Cet Score aut of Troy’s capture, by the beacons, with which, in, the 

every scholar is familiar :— 
“ And risi igh to clear the sea’s broad back 
The tra Ught’s strength with transport sprang, 
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And ushered in the raya of golden sheen 

Like a sun-rising to istus’ peeks. 

And he, no loitorer, nor unheedfully; 

Subdued by sleop, sant on his share of news: A 

And far the fire-sign to Buripuas stroams 

Came, and gave notice to Meesapion’s guards. 

They ht in turn, and sent the watchword on, 

Kindling with firo a heap of grizzled heath. 

And the stark lamp-hght, even yet not dimmed, 

O'erleaping Asop’s plain in manner or 

The radiant moon-derm to Orthwran’s rock, 

Awnaked a fresh relay of flre-eaxpross”—(p. 33). 

This is not less accurate and true than it is spirited. Wo shall hope to see the 

writer of it yet again before the literary world as an exponent of the Aiachylean 
drama. J. D. 





IV.—POETRY AND FICTION. 


Poena and Plays, Original and Translated, By W.H. OmaRLTON. London: ; 
Longmans. 1868. 

~ Jupamp by Horaoce’s canon, Mr. Charlton, as a poet, will hardly pass muster. 
Es faults, itis truo, are not glaringly offensive, but then he never rises above 
the level of respectable n Yo cannot but think that he might have 
employed his tıme far more profitably than in the composition of most of the 
pieces which form this volume. Nobody required of him to make bricks with- 
out straw, and he might as well have let it alone. That success is difficult is 
no excuse for failure when the task need never have been undertaken at all 

Only three poems in the book are original: “ Pausanias,” a dramatio poem ; 
some verses, styled ‘“‘ ‘Now’ and ‘Of Old;’” and a sonnet. The rest of the 
volumo is nearly all taken up with tranalations of The Son of the TFilderness, and 
The Gladtator of Ravenna ; two of the dramas of the Baron yon Munch-Belling- 
hausen, who wrote under the nom de oie of Friedrich Halm. There is 
considerable merit in these pieces, now for the first time, to the best of our 
knowl , presented in an glish dress; the translation has plainly been a 
labour of love to Mr. Charlton, and it is no more than justice to say that he has 
succeeded here far better than eleewhero. Translations of B 8 well-known 
poem, Lenoré; of Count Anthony von Auersberg’s Spy (an ion so stupid 
that one wonders how any one could have had patience to read it, let alone 
translate it); and of Heino’s Meeting and Loreley, fill up what little space is 
left. 

Whatever claims to consideration Mr. Charlton possesses depend wholly on 
his translations. ‘‘ Pausanias,” the only Original pisco oi any importance he has 
given’us, strikes us as very unsatisfactory. It is never really good, and often 
Y bad. The groundwork is teme, interspersed with commonplace and 
hacks ornamentation, and bits of would be “fine writing,” not flowing 
na from the theme, but having an air of being forced in because the 
author thought it incumbent on him here and there to produce something of the 
sort, And Mr. Charlton betrays a most imperfoot mastery over lank vanes. 
Not to speak of such manifestly halting lines as 


“Tis soarce an hour since I touched the shore,” 


his ecoentuation is bad throughout. Take those lines, for instanoe, which we 
extract at random :— 
“ Let us assault 


Thet galley with the sword and enii? 
Its flames be as a beacon to the fleet.” 


“Their port doth show 
Them no Arcadian herdsmen.” 
VOL. X. HH 
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“ The Kerth aati goddess! Bother of 

Dark-robed P one.” 
The words we have italicized in the place wharo they stand jer on the ear most 
painfully as quite incapable of supporting the stress laid upon them. And there 
is one passego which we haye the greatest difficulty in construing. Pausanias 
gays :— 

u True I hare no love 

For irksome sameness; ’stead the Bosphorus, 

With its outrent ever rolna on 

From Fiuxine Propontis, I wo be 

The never-resting bird upon its waters.” 
Can Mr. Cuiaeias heye Gough ha cease Ast ‘Ostead. 
the Bosphorus,” for “i of the Bosphorus.” It may beso. As it stands 
it seems to us tohave no meaning whatever, . 

Bürgers Lenoré has been s0 o translated that a new vermon t to show 
exceptional merit as ita raison @éire. This Mr. Oharlton’s inly does not 
possess. The Fide at of the original is quite lost in his rendering. _And his 
ear for rhyme is no better than for accent. “‘Oome ” and “home ” is, to aay 
the least, vary doubtful; and ‘‘ haste” and “blest” distinctly bad; and these 


the poem, with the grace clean out of it. In Heino’s other poem, Ths 
Mesting, Mr. Charlton has far more fortunate, and his version has point 
and smoothness. But to seo him at hia best we must go to The Son of the 


TValderness and The Gladiator of Ravenna. The Baron von Munch-Be ng- 
hausen was not Heine; the task of ing him was quite within i 
Oharlton’s powers, and he hes succeeded very fairly. G. 8. 


A Sister's Bye-Howrs. By the Author of “Studies for Stories.” London: 
Strahan & Oo. 5 

Tus collection of tales has not quite so much poetic colouring as the ‘ Studies 
for Stories,” but the incidental teaching is, perhaps, not quite so prominently 
put before the reader, ao that the general effect is, on the whole, not less ploa- 
sant. All the characteristic merits of the author's manner are here, and among 
them must be ranked a singular power of doing well what few people can do 
with anything like natural effect—a power, namely, of using actual pérsonal 
experience directly as material for producing stories that have all the charm, or 
nearly all the charm, of fiction. re is no paradox in this, Of course all 
stories come, in some way, outof our own ience, but much turns upon the 
‘way ;” all the difference, indeed, between ries like these and works of art 
in tho strict sense. In fiction proper the experience is not used at first hand. 
Tt has been digested by the narrator, and assimilated by processes that the 
narrator can no more explain than the critic, Thus, there is what has been. 
heppily called an effect of ‘middle distance” in the best fiction. So true is 
it that to employ matter of personal experionoe at first hand is bad art, that it 
is usually quite easy to pick outof a novel at once an such undigested matter. 
theese stories are curiously 


pee The book would make a capital present to be made to a young 


older people. : 
One of the narratives, “The Clouded Intellect,” is a sriking picture of the 
ual growth of something liko religious sentiment in an idiot boy. Wo assumo 
t this story is truo in its dotais, for the author would, we are sure, be 
among the first to see that facts ing such weight with them ahould not be told 
unless they were facts indeed. “Taking the story as it stands, and eyen making 
the deductions which a rigorous psychology might insist upon taking from the 
conclusions, it is in the highest degree pregnant and enco ing. Nobody 
can have yas much about such cases as that of Laura Bri without 
suspecting that the beneficent study and care of the most d and muti- 
lated types of humanity would one dey find their reward in the li ht which the 
ee blems would receive from the a alie as that is 
from the ben t care—of these poor creatures. M. B. 
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Not too Late. By the Author of “Only George.” London: Ohapman and 
Hall. 


To find a novel without grave defects is harder than to find a novel with t 
merits, Some books have a good deal of jerky power, nearly quite neuirelisad 
by a certain want of proportion and a general Panos of unity. If we cannot 
call this a powerful novel, at least it 1s not jerky, and it has no yery grave 
artistic defects. It has real merits. Tho plot is simple and clear, the characters 
consistent with themselyes and well marked, the action fairly rapid and natural. 
Wo are not bored with moral reflections ; and, best of all, we have large type 
and only two volumes. No time is lost in getting to the serious business—ie., 

ing. Herbert 8 ey, the curate, proposes to Clarissa, his incum- 
Pe mene and the whole novel turns on the Farid i 


is—how oan a perfectly pure and angelic being like i transfer her affec- 

I SERENA epee aera losing caste and for- 
feiting the reader’s sympathy P The reply, we think, is eatisfaotorily worked 
out, and 18 as follows. Clicives hal had 86 E of life, fall in loye with 
the first plausible and attractive man who happened to cross her path; and, 
after all, she did not throw him over, but was cruelly thrown over by him. 
Her other lover, Stephen Vane, had known her when a child; he had acted as 
her comforter and kindest friend all through her period of bitter disenchant- 
ment, and his character is drawn throughout as noble and loveable, in contrast 
to that of the Rey. Herbert Sydney, who 1 about as weak, unamiable, and worth- 
lesa a fellow as we ever mot With, in fact or fiction. 

Indeed, the Broad Church al may be said to be shown up in this novel. 
Let us hope the satire, if intend is a little too eee Rev. Herbert 
Sydney has refused a living because ho o jects to High Churchiam, but has 
found urmael quite Spel io an enga a a Broad Ohurch incumbent; 
indeed, our curate himself is so very Broad Church that he o declares his 
disbelief in a life beyond the graye, and although exemplary ) in all his parish 
duties, is horrified at the notion of taking any interest in the itable socisties, 
and the cultivation or ra of either workmen or workwomen in his pari 
He says honestly enough, ‘I hate this fuss of philanthropy, and couldn’t stand 
an eventig with EE oe hates sick rooms and sick le; he is 
apparently bent upon amusing himeelf, preaches beautiful sermons, an destroys 

© peace of as many pretty girls as he conveniently can in the course of mx 
months. Ho is one of those gentlemen who seam to be sent into the world to 
propose, but not to marry, and although we are given to understand that he 

roposed to Miss Humby after jilting Misa Olarissa Brandling, the writer, 
E Mr. Sydney, does not venture to tell us that he was ever actual 
married to her. Indeed, as he proposes back again to Miss Brandling at the en 
of the novel, the presumption is that he never marries, or intends to marry, 
either. It appears to haye been this clergyman’s misfortune to haye been born 
a Ohristian in a Christian land; and it 1s certainly ible to explain his con- 
duct on the su ition that he wished to both of the ladies in ion ; 
indeed, the anther tells us that ‘he had an Fastor rather than a chivalrous 
view of married life.” 

Wo cannot tell whether or no this immoral ecclosiastio is meant to represent 
one of those interesting but mixed characters so often introduced into fiction, 
and so hard to delineate. For ourselves, we have no hesitation in denying him 
a claim to the “ many-sided ” nature, and in writing him down very lainly a 
“rascal” and “snob.” His incumbent seoms to hayo been sound Guristian 
enough to wish him “damned,” because he oppet into dinner without an 
invitation ; but being himself vary Broad Church, he had no farther objection to 
the man who was systematically tampering with the affections of Olarissa, his 
daughter. Lady Sophia Vane, © ody’s friend, is charmingly drawn; we 
cannot but wonder at so shrewd a litile woman never to the last clearl appre- 
ciating the kind of scoundrel she had introduced to her ung friend. . 
in the Bey. Herbert Sydney, but goodness is blind, an a doubt thet is a 
fault in the right direction. 7 ù ` 

The side characters are slight, but good. Isabella, a At sister for Horbert 
Sydney—light, worldly, unscrupulous, cleyer, and pretty, but “ getting on ”— 

HH? 
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first jilts a nioe old Serg E a cal and then marries a nobleman, 
Lord. daby. good Sophia could ever live on intimate terms 
with a aballow and immodost personage, it is again diffloult to nee, but in 
every picture contrast is necessary; and, after all, in real life, aa Ooleri 

says, “Good and bad people are less so than they soem.” At all even 


Isabella frisks about thro the and lights up the soanery. The two 
silly Miss Humbys are also useful ; and Humby, the youngest, but 
not very young, 1s quite amusing, and if not a positive carte-de-vistte, no doubt 
a happy skotch from memory. en Vane is the goody man of the story, 


and ia really not half so dull as m: of the goody men in novels. We suppose 
that he ultimatel marries Olarissa, who flies to him as to a natural deliverer, . 

Larself persecuted by the man who has at last succeeded in 
losing all hold over her affections. Good poetical justice appears to be done to 
Stephen and Olarissa, at all events; and last Boone, which is tho finest in 
the book, almost makes us regret to part with two whom we have long known 


friends, but only just learned to regard as lovers. 

A oritio oan always find fault; pe iieo], OE onpi as the writer in one 
place to “colour ” and ed of hi or “ criticising other 
people’s books” atell; ax, however, we have no time at tto ‘ colour,” and 
no space to discuss more fully the merits of the twe i and mee 
volumes before us, so neither shall we rigidly enumerate their blemishes. e 


put off with others lees critical, where the situation provides the dialogue, instead 

of the dialogue providing the situation. However, a good love scene is usually 

considered a fair test of both pet ae and situation. May we say that, as a 

novel reader, wo felt ourselves deeply injured by Hot ing allowed to be in the | 
room when Herbart first proposes to Clarissa P We hed a few other shocks 

to endure, sach as “H: Ancient and Modern” misquoted, and dear Dr. 

‘Watts quite mubbed. But we oan nevertheless thank the writer for a pleasant 

and le novel, and we beg to aure all those who have not eeu it 

thet it is “Not too Late.” R. H 


Two French Marriages. By Mre. O. JANEIS, Author of “ Cousin Stelle,” “ Who 
eee Pei “Once and Again.” '3 vols. London: Smith, Hider, and ' 
. 1868. 


Tan first of the tales contained in these vary readable volumes (‘‘ A Psyche 
af To-day ”) certainly strikes us as being French in conception as well as in 
manner. There may be s thousand reasons for this—the authores may, Geese 
be French ; but it is reall out of one's power to pams over sudh o iņə 
Gallicisms as this :—'‘ She sure, though she not have explained why, 
that Madame Aubry was for amaking I s change of Paul's style.” Tho 
central idea of this first story is that a husband who is almost detached from 
his wife by another woman, but who is at last restored to her. Itis a hor- 
rible tale. another woman, Poi wia far an ro oan make ouf, kills her own baby. 
Up to tho last sentence we are left in doubt as to the validity of the reoonoilia- 
tion between. ina and her husband; and the general effect of the story is, we 
should say, slightly unwholesome. It may, however, serve a purpose very 
much n by thet class of peraons, of bo sexes, recently described by the 
Saturday Review, in a really good article on “ Weak i ”»—people who have 
no idea of what force and fire may suddenly be disclosed in life. It may, for 
what we know, do such e good to be shown human passion running to 
madness, and acting with the force of fate, as it did in Regina. But we 
should have preferred to eee the rainbow somewhere in such a very dreadful 
narrative. 


The second tale, “Madame de Bea ” is scarcely more satisfactory then 
the first. Wo do not understand how e de Beaupré, a Roman Catholic, 
becomes converted to Protestantism im five minutes, in order that she and 
Raymond Sevoisy may marry. Nor aS obeys his parents when 
they forbid him to marry a Roman Os lio, and resolyes to disobey thom 
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when they forbid his going to Mexico. In eral, wo may say, we cannot 
make out the morals o the book. a Ca 
„Of course these remarks are not made from a ciroulating-library point of 
view. Considered simply eb ine sane novels both the tales are capital. Mrs. 
Jenkin writes very neatly. She d wall, carries on a story with grace, 
she is sities poverty aa well as pleasing. Her casual comments upon 
the mtuations in which she places her characters, and u life in general, are 
usually good: it is only now and then that she fallas into mere sentimental 
commonplace; as, for example, where, on 157 of volume iù., she stays the 
current of the narrative to o that Onee at least: iia Wis “every ieee 
being has to put on a maskin order that the indiffarent or malignant may 
not see a heart's agony.” Probably, upon reflection, Mra. Jenkin would not 
decline to admit that the majority of human beings liye and die without know- 
ing anything like agony. jor Pondennis® Young Pendennis himself? 
Blanche Amory? Becky Sharp? old Joa, Sedley ° the Marquis of Steyne ? 
Fred Bayham * Mr. Honeyman P and five out of ten of the people you meet in 
Oheapaide? Of all living writers of fiction Mrs. Oliphant is most successful in 
showing agony (not using fine words about desperate hours); but Mra. Jenkin 
is quite suffciently succomfal in a ‘Psyche of To-day” to make the story 
eosant to read late at night. M. Ba 


V.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


8 on Questions onn Policy. By Jouw Bricmrt, MP. Edited by 

aires H. THoRoLD Boers. In 2 vole. London: Macmillan & Oo. 1868.2 

The English Constttution. more Baggenor. Reprinted from the Fort- 
nightly Review. ndon: Ohapmanand Hall. 1867. 


Ip, some five-and-twenty years ago, when the new names of Richard Cobden 
and John Bright were beginning to make themselves famous, even in self- 
satisfied poco-curante London, any one had foretold that some day the of 
the flery yo Rochdale Quaker would be edited by an Oxford ex- T, 
Painted at Oxford by the pri to the University, and published by its pub- 

ishers, it is probable that almost any jury, aitting under a commission de 
lunatico inquirendo, would haye admi evidence of the faot in proof of the 
unhappy prophet's unsoundnees of mind. Yet the prophecy would have been 
literal oie. ‘We may rub our eyes as hard as we please; it is no dream, but 
a fact in two goodly volumes octavo. And, what is more, it is impossible for 
any man of ordinary intelligence, ordinary taste, ordinary education, to read 
five-and-twenty pages at a time of either of these two volumes without feeli 
that tho setting is only worthy of the stone—that the whole range of Engli 
itical literature offers nothing more weighty in substance, more laisia in 
orm, more certain of living with the in which it is written, more fit 
to afford models of true eloquence to the ite of the country’s youth, than these 
speeches of the Rochdale Quaker of 1845, whose name then, and for many years 
, Was ae oomen 6 eraa aay eae foam at the mouth, and is 
still among the most unwelcome to the noisy Olympus of a Commemoration. 

A debt of gratitude is owing to Mr. Rogers for his having collected these 
speeches. Nevertheloss, it is at least doubtful whether tho order in which he 
hes disposed them has not greatly impaued the intrinsic value of the work, 
whilst adding, perhaps, to its immediate effect. In dealing with a man of real 

ius, whose personal worth is greater than that of any particular labour which 

ə may hove undertaken, nothing oan compensate for the absance of chronolo- 
gical cy in the publioation of his speeches or of his writings. Tho dislo- 
cation of such sequency makes us mies—or at least renders it dificult and tedious 
to reconstruct for ourselves—the deeply instructive of the gradual 
development of his powers, the gradual ing and mataring of his views. 
Here are speeches ranging over a period of twenty-three years (1845—1889). 
It is a thousand pities already that the editor should not have given us some 
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still earlier “sample of Mr. Bright’s oratory to serve as & pealean Sesh a 
standard of comparison for one das appreciation of his genius, since the earliest 
imen, an anti-Game-Law of March 26, 1846, belongs already to tho 
Parliamentary period of Mr. Bright's career, and shows already the practised 
. But it is positively pai to come upon this only in the latter half 
the second volumo, when the moat perfect finished models of Mr. Bright's 
eloquence have already before us. A good deal might also be said as to 
the selection of the ea themselves,—though, as to this, tastes must differ ; 
but a mistake in judgment has surely been committed in one instanoe, in the 
omission of a speech which is peered to in two others of the published ones. 
Be this as it may, however, there can be no question that at least throe- 
fourths of these two volumes are simply of first-rate value as samples of political 
eloquence, and that of a ee is perfectly original, which oan be reduced 
to no other, offering & won combination of massive strength with artistio 
delicacy—as it ware of some huge sledge-hammer, of which, whilst poised on 
high, or descending through the ae foal nothing but the fierce force and 
i ight—but when it is fallen, you observe that in all ipa ade 
which are not directly needed for im it has beon fretted and and 
chased by the hand of a Benvenuto. ot leas marvellous is the range of Mr. 
ia peal poe ar sarcasm the most biting or the most humorous to the 
ten pathos. Latterly, however (and here again Mr. Rogers’s unfortunate 
ent mars tho affect of tho lesson), there has been perceptible in his 
spossline a growin solemnity of tone, as of a man who feels himself rising to 
e yery of genius, offering his eloquence in sacrifloe to his Creator. 
Tapata raaa who may widely differ from many or most of Mr. Bright’s 
conclusions, will ba oem the strong sense of responsibility to an 
Unseen Power which pervades most of the later speeches in these volumes. 


And yet—though few men’s œæ lose less in the ing—thoss who may 
have privileged to hear him, know how much this so emnity of tone is 
enhanced by the manner of the speaker and by his voi ve, yət flexible— 


the weighty earnest words not flowing as a current; but er unfolding them- 
solves within tho swelling period, each in its fittest plaoo, liko fho tamne ed 
growing plant. And in a acon cis ad epee a F nar eV 

might be pointed to in these speeches), it is well known that Mr. 
rig ht is one of the easiest of spoekers for a reporter to follow—one whose sen- 
tences habitually owe least, if anything, to the kindly help of those ‘‘ gentlemen 
of the press,” who, for the ben: t of speakers and readers alike, turn daily so 
much anacoluthic gibberish of country squires and borough magnates into sense 


. This is not the for estimating Mr. Bright as a statesman; yet it is 
impossible to se his stateamanship from his oratory. Those who rate tho 
former at the lowest will, indeed, probably be surprised to find, from these 
es, how far Mr. Bright rises above ie level they had assigned to him. 
a man, he is not origmal; he bably never had what may be called a 
“ new idea.” As a politician he has shown himself decidedly so, in the taking up 
of new ideas and puting them forward, at a time when no man of Sahip tis 
his own standing and position would hayo done so. Not to speak of Oorn-Law 
Repeal, or eyen of his staunch adherence to the Federal cause in fhe late war of 
opinion, at only of genre prc Dut on dole! Ho orged ihe paring 
opinion, not only on inci: ton Ə Ə i 
oF an PAd Hott ill for Ireland at a time when only a few lawyers 
felt the need of it, and foresaw, almost from the first, the necessity for a Landed 
Estates Court. He urged the issuing for India of that Proclamation of the 
Queen’s Sovereignty, which is viewed by the natives of that country as the Magna 
Charta of their hberties. He laid his finger at an earl pariod on Household 
for the Boroughs as the onl eee a in Parliamen Reform, 
and a sebcld Saifrags is now the law of the d. On the other d, his 
immodiate foresight as ae the actions of men is often at fault. He treated 
it, in 1866, as impossible that the Derby Cabinet could bring in an acceptable 
Reform Bill, if any at all, and the next year he saw it at least submit to, and 
take credit for, one wider than he had evor looked to seo carried. 
Notwithstanding, however, Mr. Bright’s capacity of enunciati what is new 
in policy, it is not too much to say that, when full allowance has made for 
all the influences under which he was born and has been bred up to manhood— 
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all of which may impart a semblance of novelty to their results in the eyes 
of those who have been trained under quite different onea—the Quaker parentage, 
the Lancashire life, the manufacturer's career, the anti-Oorn-Law strife—hi 
temperament is essentially conservative. He has no relish whatsoever for 
novelty in itself, no aptitude for the logical development of sequences, no 
speculative outlook. is willing, even bold, to accept novelty in means, but 
only towards a well-known and understood end. His Liberalism, Radicalism, 
democratic feeling—call it what you will—is not the Continental revolutionary 
one, always striving for a tabula rasa for the building up of some entirely new 
polity, but the traditional English one, ingrained in the race, such as we see it 
alke m Magna Charta and in the great State Papers of the Parliament in the 
seventeenth cen : always looking back to the past for some defaoed pattarn 
of carly freedom which only needs to be restored—almost incapable of believi 
in a new principle of policy, except as a reflection of old practice. Househald 
Suffrage is dear to him, because he deems it a lost feature of our old Oonstitu- 
tion. The repræsentation of minorities he cannot discover in that Oonstitution, 
and it drives him almost wild. The densest of Norfolk squires could not be 
more essentially Tory than he shows himself in scouting the new-fangled mon- 
strosity. Though his yiews seam daily broadening, he will always be in some 
I narrow, and th ie) haa Lifted hansa? Ghor dorea of Lis ote: 
he oes, more will probably cling to him till the last And perhaps this 
ttommost Toryism. is one of the great secrets of his power as a popular leader. 
In the long run, the people never trust the mere innovator ; may follow 
him with a rush now and (hat, but they always come back to the man who 
speaks to them of the ee which they know something, as well as of the 
future, of which they something, feel that they only dream. For 
any ideal which oan be set and framed in the past, seems always half-real 


But it is time to gi some samples of these yolumes. Here is one from the 
orent Garden spocsh (on Pres Trade), iu 1948 = 


“ Rince the time when we first came to London to ask the attention of Parliament to 
meee of the Corn-Law, two millions of human beings have been added to the 
population of the United Kingdom. The table is hare as before; the food is spreed in 
about the sume quantity as before, but two millions of fresh guests have arrived, and 
that ciroumstance makes the question a serious one, both for Government for 
us. These two millions are so many aiguments for the Anti-Corn-Law League; so 
many emphatic condemnations of the policy of this ihigqaitons law. I ss them in my 
mind's eye before me—old men an young ob dren, all looking to the Govern- 
ment for b ; some endeavouring to resist the stroke of famine, clamorous and 
turbulent, but still arguing with us; some dying mute and uncomplaining. Multi- 
tudes have died of hunger in the United Kingdom since we first the Government 
to repeal the Corn-Law, and although the great and powerful may not regard those who 


suffer mutely and die in silence, yet the arigel will note down their patient 
endurance, and the heavy guilt af those whom ve been secrificed.’’ 


This is no doubt eloquence, and eloquence of a high order. Mr. Brights- 
argument is a aimple, weighty one, going home alike to the hearts and under- 
standings of his hese ths ent the Corn Laws limit the food of the 

le, and by limiting it them, and that, therefore, they ought to be 
abolished as murderous. But the framing is unquestionably rhetorical, and 
the rhetoric rather overlays than illustrates the reasoning. To show, however, 
the development of his powers, take now an exactly kindred picture from a 
“ Foreign Policy ” speech thirteen years later (October 29, 1858) :— 


“ I belleve that I understate the sum when I say that, in pursuit of this will-c’-the— 
wisp (the hberties of Europe and the balance of power), there has been extracted from. 
the ras of the people of this small island no less en amount than £2,000,000,000: 
sterling. cannot imagine how much £2,000,000,000 is, and therefore I shell not 
attempt to make you comprehend it I presume it is something like those vast end 
incomprehensible astronomical distances with which we have been lately mado familiar; 
but, however familiar, we find that we do not know one bit more about them than we 
did before. When I try to think of that sum of £2,000,000,000, there is a sort of vision 
passes before my mind’s eye. I see your peasant labourer delve and plough, sow and . 
reap, sweat beneath the summer's sun, or Brow prematurely old before the winter's 
blast. I see your noble mechanio, with his y countenance and matchless skill, . 
toiling at his bench or his forgo. I seo one ofthe workers in our factories in the North, . 
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able to comprehend than I am that £2,000,000,000 of which I have spoken, but I behold 
in its fall proportions the hideous error of your Governments, whose fetal polioy = 
us 


whioh God intended fertilise and bless home in England, but the fruits of 
which are squandered in o of the surface of the globe, without produsing the 
smallest good to the people f : 


above are, however, from speeches delivered to popular audiences. 
Boo oa dee ee ar idee ie a ia a ee 
Bright's parliamentary ence; for nothing is more w of in hi 
than the adaptation of his style to his hearers. Tho Arst shall be fat righ 
sample of his humour—reading as fresh now as it did on the morrow of its 
deliyery—which has given a new word to the political lan of our genera- 
tion ( on the motion for leave to bring in the Reform Bill, March 
13, 1866) :—, 


- “The right honourable gentleman below me (Mr. Horaman) said a little against the 
Government, and a little against the Bill, but had last night a fleld night for an attack 
upon so humble an individual as Iam. The:right hon. gentleman ‘is the first of the 
new party who has expressed his great grief, who hes retired into what may be called 
his political cave of Adullam, and he has called about him every one that was in 
distress, and every one that was discontented. The right hon. gentleman has been 
long anxious to form a party in this House. There is scarcely any one on this side of 
the House who is able to sidre the Honse with affect, or to take much part in our 
debates, whom he hes not tried to bring over to his or cabal; and at last the right 
‘hon. gentleman has succeeded in ing the on. gentleman the member for 
Calne, I know there was an opinion expressed many years ago by a member of the 
Treasury Bench and of the Cabinet, that two men would make a party. When a party 
is formed of two men so amiable, so discreet, as the two right hon. gentlemen, we may 
hope to see for the first time m Parliament a party perfectly harmonious, and dis 
tinguished by mutual and unbroken trust. But there is one qimenlty whick it is im- 
possible to remove., This party of two reminds me of the Sootch which was so 
covared with hair that you could not tell which was the heed and which was the tail 
olit” 


The last sample shall be the peroration of a on Mr. ire’s motion 
for a committee on the state of Ireland, March 14, 1868, ill that more 
solanin tane of which mention has been made above :— 


“We are, after all, of oùe religion. T izinin tbat (hize will conte Huis in's 
i of the world when men will be ed that Catholics and Protestants have 
had so much animosity against, and suspicion of, each other. I accept tho belief in a 


peseage which I onos met with in the of the illnstrious founder of the 
-colony of Pennsylvania. He says that ‘the humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and 
derout souls are everywhare of one religion, and when death has off the mask, 


they will know one another, though the diverse liveries they woar here make them 
' Now, may I ask this House to act in this spirit, and th 
easy. The noble lord, towards the conclusion of his speech, spoke of the cloud which 
reste at present over Ireland. It isa dark and heavy clo 
over the feelings of men in all of the British Empire. 
which we mey all take to o ves. An inspired king, and 
ard worta mhich sro notezi the easion of a fact, ma 
utterance af a 3 says, ‘To the upright there ariseth light in darkness.’ 
Sas ah fey 48 thig ali fo be aeie Tat hi aeta be tua, That cloud will be 
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dispelled. The dangers which surround us will vanish, and we may yot havo the hap- 
piness of leaving to our children the heritage of an honeuzable citizenship in a united 
and prosperous empire.” : 

Mr. Bright’s tions have been criticised as “laboured.” Surely thero 
is no mark of ur in the one above quoted. That it is the result of labour, 
however, there is no doubt. Its stately ease, its noble freedom, represent, in 
fact, that consummate self-possessed power which only long experience can 
give to artist or artizan. To do one’s work without show of effort or labour is 
only the fruit of labouring long to do it. 


Ar. Bagehot's work is, fortunately, not of those whose chief claim to notice 
is their novelty, or this would be a late period for noticing it It is, however, 
not uninstruotive to consider it side by side with the spoeches that have just 
been commented on. No two minds could be of more opposite istics 
than Mr. Bright’s and Mr. hot’s. The one seos and tole the other dis- 
artminates and reasons, Mr. Bright is incapable of analysis, properly’ so called ; 
as well might you attempt to dissect with a hammer; but with a blow or two 
he will often lay open the hard rock, and make tho structure of some difficult 
po question plain to every eye. Mr. Bagehot is easentially an anal st; 

cannot see thi in the mess at once, nor evan at all as a whole, until ho 
has resolved them into their elements; his eye is always upon differonces 
and distinctions. Hence, for instance, the painfal senso of class which obscures 
his very tion of national unity. “ a class has failed, let us try the 
nation,’ cries Mr. Bright in one of his reform speeches; and even if what he 
asks for should amount only to a transfer of power from one class to another, 
yet the min an essentially, eternally true one, tho only one capable of raising 
a cless, whichover it may be, into a national di ity, a national conscience, & 
national-policy, a national life, Mr. Bagehot, ing of the same matter, is 
only occupied with the question of the tranafer of power, of the balancing of 
class interests, so as to give, for instance, “the necessary representation to the 
working classes,” and ‘only that necessary representation.” He does not soe 
that in so doing he eternixes classes, class interests, class conflicta, renders a 
true national life impossible. 

The work is, nevertheless, full of thought, fall of interest, fall of suggestive- 
ness; no one should rise from its perusal without feeling that he has loarnt 
something from it. AIr. ehot's problem, it must be said at once, is a very 
daring one. It is that examining whether the form of parliamentary 
government undor which we hye, and which he holds to be the best form of 
polity extant, is or is not easontially bound up with royalty. ‘‘ No ono,” he 
says truly, ‘proposes to remove Queen Victoria; if any one isin a safe place 
on earth, she is in a safo place.” On the other hand,— à 
- “Tf hereditary royalty had been essential to parliamentary government, we might 
well have despaired of that governmont. But accurate investigation shows that 
royalty is not essential; that upon an average it is not even in a high degree usoful; 
that though a king with high courage and fine dismetion—a king with a genius for 
the place—is alwnys nsefal, and at rare moments priceless, yet that a common king, a 
king such as birth brings, is of no use at diffoult crises, while in the common course of 
things his aid is neither likely nor required ; he will do nothing, and he need do nothing. 
But wo heppily find that a new country need not fall back into tho fatal division of 
powers incidental to a presidential government; it may, 1f other conditions serve, obtain 
the ready, well-placed, identical sort of sovereignty which belongs to the Engliah con- 
stitution, under the umoyal form of parliamentary government.” 

A conclusion which, it must be observed, holds out no tioular hope to an 
old country. But, indeed, in spite of his revolutionary ane of speculation, 
Afr. Bagehot is in his way as much of a Tory as we have seen Ar. Bright to 
be. By no one, indeed, has the pure Tory argument been better put than by 
him :— 


“ Other things being equal, yesterday’s institutions are by far the best for to-day ; they 
are the most ready, the most influential, the most easy to get obeyed, the most likely 
to obtain the reverence whioh they elone*inherit, and which every other must win” 

Or, again, a profoundly true saying :— 

“Custom is the first check on tyranny; that fixed routine of social life at which 
modern innorations obafe, and by which modern improvement is impedod, is the primi- 
tire check on base power.” 


` 
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And on the other hand, no one hes refuted pure Porpita mare pongentty 
than . Bagehot has done in the following exquisitely true observa on :— 
“cI never heard of such a thing in my life,’ the middle-class Englishman says, and 


i he thinks he so refutes an argument.” 


No one again, has more acutely criticised the defects of the American oon- 
stitution than Mr. Bagehot, though he observes most truly :— ` 
“u Sensible shareholders, I have heard a ‘shrewd attorney say, can work any deed of 
settlement ; and so the men of Massachusetts could, I believe, work «xy constitailon.” 
Th ia dearly. 10 be roeeotiad thos tie Oy ee ct ae af selectii 
as its tative from amongst its alumn’ a man of such origi 
Pome Mr. ot, who would have contributed a new element to the 
ous of Commons, should have gone abroad in search of e mano poido 
iator, however well known in arena for tho keenness of his strokes or 
artisti oe o iota health a Stll more is itto be regretted that the 
weak state of Mr. ts health should have made him renounoe the labour 
of canvassing @ more aia r rR EEGs faculties aro those which need 
the breadth of a i tary training—the rough trial of exercise before: 
whole rows full, not only of “ the stupid party,” but of the Ge ot a paria 
Left to themselves in the ideal arena of journalism, it may be feared that his 
acuteness may become thin, his refinement mere daintiness, his culture a self- 
‘willed mannerism, his analysis a mi io dissection. Let him go forth 
into the open of publio life before it be too te for the thorough ripening of 
his gifts. J. M. L. 


Addreas on Ohristion Missions to India. Norman Maaxon, D.D. 
Edinburgh and London : i 
Toa Established Ohurch of Sootland is fortunate both in pomessing son 


whose genius commands the attention of beyond her communion, and 
Bn enw ng kow bo eny a ut a year ago Dr. Macleod, acoom- 
panied by Watson, went forth commissioned to inspect their own missions 
in India, to visit other missions, and to make reports and i to the 
Qhurch by which they were sent. This Address to the General Assembly is the 


whenever misions to the heathen are mentioned, will find the subject here 

handled by a writer of reputation, free from prejudice, and possessing unaffected 
pense and discernment. 

‘What have ‘missions done for India P This question, often asked, is taken up 


Civilisation, education, and evangelization haye bepn work together’; and 


aO a n - unded conviction preyalent thro out 
Indi both Europeans and Natives, that idolatry is doomed. In ullus- 


tration of this the following story is told of a native who had received an 


ple in Bo 
India. It was a great day, on which festive crowds had assembled to do honour to a 
famous Guru. There were some thousands within and without the tem While 
ooking to obtain an entrance, we wore surrounded by an esgor and i initive crowd, 
we were addressed i 


tell you that I don’t think you 

mid, ‘You are right, sir; we believe no ing,’ ‘What?’ I asked, ‘nothing 
Not even} ur own existence t’ ‘O yes, we ra that;’ he replied. ‘And no 
exisbmoe higher than your own’. continued to inquire. ‘Yes,’ he maid, ‘we 
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believe in a great God who has created all things.’ ‘But if so, why then this idolatry P’ 
I asked again. “Wo wish to honour our fry" sid wnat f the group to my 
question, On which the first addressed his countrymen, mying, ‘ did 
your fathers ever do for you? Di they give you the steam i Bar tho milmay ? 
or the telegraph?’ Then tuming to mo, he said, with a smile, “ ugh we must koep 
up, and cannot forsake these national customs while exist in our country, and our 
people beheve in them, yet if you educate the people they will give them up of thom- 
solves, and so they will pass away.’ Whatever may have been the intention of tho 
speaker, I belicve ils conversation gives a fair impression, not of the deepest and most 
earnest minds in but of the mind of the ordinary who has received an 
English education, h little more Jt is thus, however, that all things are working 
together for thie ulimi te conversion of India to the truth end life of Christianity, under 
who is the Head of all things to His Church.” 

If the present state of the native mind thus exemplified be compared with 
what 1t was fifty years ago, there is a sufficient answer to the inquiry, What is 
the effect of missions ? 

After stating this first conclusion, Dr. Macleod enters on a subject of less 
general interest—the methods adopted by missionaries for attaining their 
object. His sketch of the characteristic features of the people—their origin, 
civilization, creed, caste, and morality—is an ablo and ing condensation of 
much that oe p written by other observers, and forma a preface 
to a discussion of ə comparative effi file E Itinerant HE P i 
and Education in Schools. It may be doubted whe the experience of 
missionaries would bear out Dr. Macleod, in the strong preference which he seams 
to show for education as a missionary agency ; bat it hes undoubtedly been 
cultivated with unrivalled sucoeas by missionaries of the Free and lished 
Ohurches of Scotland. It is indeed difficult to trace the affect of any particular 
agency on the natives who individually come for a timo under its influence; 
but, taking into consideration the ariance of former ions, we can 
hardly assign the second place to apostolic method of conversion by 

The adres 


then proceeds with practical recommendations to the Assembly in 
regard to their own missions, and with practical suggestions to all mambera of 
the Ohurch. The present educational institutions should be supported and kept 
in thorough working order, and should be ened by the addition to each 
one of aspecial missionary for the instruction of the students in the great truths 
of the Gospel. Dr. Macleod also recommenda the extension of mismions to the 
aboriginal tribes, and speaks with strong approval of the effects of female 
education both in the schools and in the zenanas. 

He calls attontion to the need of a more deep and earnest conviction than now 
appears to be entartained By Gheisaens nerally—that a mission to the heathen 
is the will of God. It is to be hoped that his eloquent and forcible statement 
on this mab ect (pp. 82—65) will bo taken up and inculcated by those who have 
the power of influencing the minds of their fellow-Ohristians. If this bo done 
effectually the need of right-minded missionaries, and of funds for their support, 
to which ho adverts, would no longer be felt as it is now. The eloquent 
“ pleadings for India” with which he concludes, should be echoed E Te: 


VI—GERMAN LITERATURE. 


[Host of the Books netiosd tn this and the following Ssotion are supplied by Messrs. WILIAMS 
and Nonoars, Hexrietta Siret, Covent Garden | 


Jerusalem, Qogenwärtiges und Ve - Yon A. Gn WARTENELEBEN. 
Berlin : ol. 1868. 

Wa have not before met with a compendium of the history of Jerusalem, 

t and past, so succinct as is here presented to the student. 

Seruni paste is so inyolyed in controversy thet few writers haye ventured 

to enter upon the subject without loading their pages with a mass of disquisi- 
tion, archssological and ecclesiastical, which has too often repelled the 

reader from atomning to pple with the inquiry at To disouss the 

topography of Jerusalem hes an und ing scarcely less bold or perilous 

than speculation on unfulfilled prophesy. Herr avtecalebed has judiciously 
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dukes sating by iis eae of his prodecessors, and has œrefally, but not 
pusillanimovaly, shunned the arene of controversy. But he has had t 
adyan hao i as we do, the conclusions to which the learned ex- 
Prusmo, Dr. Rosen, hes errived after of research on the spot, it 
needed not the euthor’s acknowledgments to tell us that the most valuable part 
of this brochure has been inspired by that profopnd antiquary. The first por- 
tion of the work deals with Jerusalem present, or rather, we should say, with 
ee pea y of the Holy City, sèt forth in seven concise chapters. Of these 
the in ing, as bearing on il hae ints; are the second, on Mount 
“Moriah ; and the sixth, on the quarter fror o Oomaculum to Golgotha. Dr. 
Rosen is here our author's guide, who points out succinctly the traces of the 
Herodian plan, and ascribes much of the substrustare to the Solomonic period. 
The researches of Captain Warren, under the auspices of the 
tine Exploration Fund, have, we conosive, done much to corroborate the views 
here set forth. We have not seen any more lucid explanation of the Tyropæon 
Valley, and the works connected with it, than ia gryen at 16. In the 
. chapter devoted to the Ohurch of the Holy mre the author graphically 
described that wonderful accumulation of buildings without dogmatically 
‘binding himself to any theory about the authenticity of the Holy Places. 
The second and larger portion of the volume is devoted to a concise epitome 
of the history of Jerusalem under the twelve nationalities which have succes- 


sively been its surcrains—the Jebusites, ee cep aes Babylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, Romans, Arabians, Crusaders, ukes, Tartars, and 
Turks; and of the nineteen sieges which it has undergone in the six, thease 
years comprised in its recorded hi ry, to which an admirable index of historical 
names is appended. In thie historisel epitome there is condensed a mass af 
information hitherto almost inacoeesible to the ordinary student, especially on 
eee ee Mohammedan dynasties. From the care with 
wW. 


map and a bird’s-eyo view of Jerusalem accompany the le tho latter 
scarcely worthy of the rest of the work, and calawleted to miaii 
disregard of the contour of the district. > B. T. 


Briafe ‘gegen den Mztorialismus: Von Dr. FRODRIOH Fann, Missions 
r 


Ait moot Abhandlungen wber den Ursprung und das Alter des Menschengeschlochts. 

Gotha: Gustay Schloesasmann. 

Wa gather from the preface that these ‘Letters on Materialism ” have met 
with a favourable reception in their native country. A first edition being 
exhausted, the author thinks it necessary to apologim Mr ie MPT E 
dung A recond Dy ntng the official demands upon his time. He has 
now to a second and enlarged edition two short papers on the origin and 
antiquity of the human race. : 

In his first letter, Dr. F. Fabri introduces us to his adversaries. He gives 
brief, and sometimes startling, tations from the works of Feurbach, Mole- 
schott, Vogt, and Buchner; we suspect that this first letter will be found 
to be, at all events, the most exciting portion of the work. The controversy 
that follows assumes the two usual formse—l. An a to the consequences of 
the doctrine of Materialiam; and, 2. An appeal to consciousness itself, or 
the antagonistic truths of A 

Tt is & controversy in which the ground slipa from under us as we proceed. 


by God, and so endowed a3 to deyelop, in succession, all known properties, 
ysical and mental. 
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In truth, all that the science of physiology demands is a recognition of the 
order of development. It says, brain first, then consciousness. A conscious- 


ness without a brain ( g of this our planetary system), it holds to be a 
misconception, and we balieve that none but a post would, in these days, 

of the mind as thinking independently of the . It is worth noticing that, 
whereas dreams were i 7 eed open by poots as a kind of thinking 
with which the body no concern, the modifloation which thinkang under- 


in the state of sleep, is now generally regarded as strikingly illustrative of 
the connection between the brain and our consciousness. But while physiology 
is very positive in announcing this order of development, it makes no pretension 
to decide whether we ought to conceive the physical and mental properties as 
belonging to one and the same substance, or to two essentially different sub- 
088. 


We are not sure that the term Materialist would be aocopted by any oon- 
siderable class of thinkers; but, su posing the term were accepted, we are 
sure of this, that Matenslist would be found to differ from ialist on 
psychological or philosophical questions as much as Spiritualist from Spiri- 
tualist. All would not agree with Feurbach or Buchner. M. Fabri seems to 
conclude that what is called the sensational school of osophy must necos- 
cossarily be adopted by all who would designate thought asa function of the 
brain. Our own countryman, Mr. G. H. , in his Prolegomena to his 
His of Philosophy, would undecaive him on this head. Sensation is one 
pro , and thought or ideation is another. Satisfy yourself that you have 
in thoughts, then to think those thoughts is alte y the function of the 
brain. We, our readers may be sure, do not pt any such definition, but 
i of M. Fabr’s method of conduoting the controversy, it is well to observe 
tind to datas thought as a function of the brain is not necessarily to limit th 
nature of the thought itself. L. 0.8. | 


H Das Industrial Parinership-system , ein Versuch sur Lösung der Arbeiterfrage. J 
Augsburg. (September), 1868. 


~ Tam pamphlet, of over sixty pages, forms part of a series of Katholische 
Studien, edited by Dr. M. Huttler. There is, however, in if not one word 
ocielly applicable to the Roman Oatholic Church, the editor claiming thet all 

t 1s tly universal” is any identical with what is genuinely 
Catholic.” The object of it is—following a line already marked out in Prosma 
by Dr. Director of the Berlm ‘‘ Statistical Bureau ”—to advocate the In- 
dustrial Partnership Ee or that of the participation of the worker in 
profits, both as shareholder and by way of bonus on labour, as affording tho 
true solution of the labour question. The author (who bears, it is under- 
stood, a family name already well known in German literature) exhibits 
a famiharity with social matters in our own country, which is not a 
little humbling by contrast to those amongst us who feel their almost 
utter ignorance of kindred matters in lis own. Hoe relates the formation 
Obnstmas, 1867) of an industrial partnership in the brass foundry of W. 
rohert, jun., Berlin, and looks forward tothe development of the system in 
Germany on @ more logical and equitable footing than it has yet attained in this 
country. According to hie view, whilst capital as such is only entitled to 
interest and an insurance premium, the employer and his workers are entitled 
to share equally the profits between them. Although somowhat prolix, this 
little work be found interesting by those who Te ce to the 
development of an important movement in other countries our pan E 
. . -j 


VIL—FRENOH LITERATURE. 
Le Comte de Gisors. Etudo Historique. Par Oamure Rovsser, Conservateur 
des Archives Historiques de la Guerre. Paris: Didier et O", 
A xost interesting and delightful book. Haere, in the reign of Louis XV., 
during the disastrous period of the wars with Prussia, when France seams 
to us to have been utterly given over to mismanagement and corruption, we 
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have not only the biography of a young man of highest promisa, one that 
the purest age might justly have been proud of producing, buta whole family 
pee quite j ng goodness. The Count de Gisors, only son of the 

de Belle Isle, an grandson of the unfortunate Fouquet, lived 
but twenty-six years; but record of his brief and brilliant career throws 





subjects with this young man of twenty-two as with o kindred 
intalligenoe, explaining the whole plan of the battle of Ozaslau to him from 
emng to end, and in a letter to the Abbé de Prades expressing himself as 
follows :—‘‘ Write in letters of gold that there has been a yo French noble- 
man here, fall of talent, sense, and politeness.” In land Horace 
Walpole and Lord Oh ald ae tp have warmly appreciated his modesty 
and grace. From his journal t during his stay in England, M. Rousset 
gives many amusing accounts of lish society at that time. The following 
extract does credit to the heart of a young man so courted and admired :— 

“Au ietour de Bpitalfield le Comte de Gisors €orivit dans son journal, ‘Oe qui m’a 
fait le plus do plaisir et vraiment attendri, ce sont les cris de joie dont j'ai été aocualli 
per deux cents environ de oes François qui s’étaient attro autour de mon carrosso 

t que j'étais chex un fabrioant; ayant fait de mon oft6 tous les 
amrtiéd posaibles, les cris ont redoublés, et les petits enfants ont suivi pendant long- 
temps mon carrosse.’”’ 

But the greatest charm of the book consists in the letters ML. de Gisors 
addressee to his father, and in those he received both from the Maréchal de 
Belle Isle and from his father-in-law, the Duke de Nivernais. Human nature 
can hardly ap under a more fayourable t than in thie family corre- 

dence. ‘the Count was Jolled in 1758 on the field of Orefeld, and the loss 

this e “ cherished alike at the court and if the army,” is pro- 

oltaire the most notable event of the battle. We heartily recom- 

mend the book; French memoirs are always amusing, but this one is something 
better. L. 0. 8. 


L’armée Français on 1867. Paris: Amytot, Editeur, 8, Rue de la Paix. 


_ ‘ars book is anonymous, but the author is ayowedly a member of the French 
army. During his career as @ soldier he had been in the habit of making notes 
on the constitution of the army, its organisation, and its functions in peace and 
in war, as well as remarking the successive changes, and their causes, which 
have come over its customs and spirit. An army, be the writer, executes its 
functions by means of @ mover, and a mechanism. e mover is the national 
spirit, As the French have most of this they mako the best soldiers, They are 
not so much miittaire as those of Prussia and Russia, but they are bien pius un 
peuple guerrior, This is explained that they have too much of the national 
ardour to permit that o obedience to the word af command, necessary to 
be militaire. This national character of the French army is seen in the mode 
by which it is recruited. The laws which regulate recruiting are, in France 
more than in ee a country, tnatitutions, and their character 13 more avil 
than military. o t constitution of tho army began wıth Marshal Saint 
Cyr, and Marshal Soult. The period of its formation dates from 1818 to 1840. 
In 1855 some new laws were introduced, one of which was freedom from per- 
sonal service on payment of a sum of money. This the author condemns as one 
that deprives the service of that public spint which is the life ofan army. He 
condemns, at the same time, what he calls Ohauvtnisme, or an ealthy 
enthusiasm for the profession of arms. Contrasting the young acldier with the 
old, though the contrast is great, he finds nothing very hopeful from either. 
The latter invariably comes to dissipation, recklessness, and infamy. His 
own observations, he confesses, have dissipated the miltary illusions of his 
youth, about the grandeur of military heroes. He recommends, in conolusion, 
several improvements: as the better education of soldiers, same changes ın the 
mode of advancement, which, though it is by merit, is subject to several 
accidents and i tios, J.E 
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La France Nouvelle, Par M. Prrvost-Panapot, de l'Académie Francaise. 
Paris: Michel Levy Frères. 

“ LalFranoce Nouvelle,” of M. Prevost-Paradol, is France renewed by certain 
political reforms; but the reforms proposed are: characterized by a moderation 
which the tatle of the book might not lead us to expect. The author is aware 
that he will pleese neither of the extreme ies which almost, he ga 
divide France between them. Ho remarks, that for the moat part those of hi 
countrymen who write on political themes think themsalves ahargeable with 
timidity if they propose anything leas than the overthrow of the old and the 
establishment of a quite new somety ; while those who have thé actual adminis- 
tration of affairs in their hands, would deem themselves given over to a spirit of 
Teshnoas and levity if hy opens any whatever. ML Prevost-Paradol 
regards Franoe as essentially democratic sets himself gravely to consider 
how best the democracy may be administered. His reforms are in the direction 
of what is called a constitutional government, and by politicions in this country 
would be generally approved. 

The chapters at the close of the book, ‘‘ Des Si de Décadenoe,” and “De 
Tavenir,” are those which will most attract the brem reader. We regrot to 
find here that one ing topio is the rising greatnoss of Prussia. The 
author does not absolutely pronounce for war—does not “ To arms | ”—but 
the tendenoy of his writing is to kindle the spirit of war. imputes to Prussia 
designs which we venture to say no Prussian statesman entertains. The new 
Germany is to absorb Holland into itself, and to abstract from Franoe whatever 
territory is inhabited by a Teutonic population. Buch designs, if Prussia 
entertained them, would justify the ostilty of Franoe, and seem to be here 


for this purpose. Germany 1s to take Holland, we may securo 
Belgin; if Germany 1s to absorb our Teutonico province, let us be Bebrehand 
and embrace into our fold the Catholic population of the Rhmo. 
č There is another point of view in which the future of France is here 
sented in a somewhat desponding mood. The o-Saxon race, both in 
islands and in the great federation of the United States, is spreading itself over 
so large @ portion of the globe that it will dwarf the compact but stationary 
le of Tee: This view so kindlea the euthor’s imagination that he seca 
oe, with ita enormous army of 700,000jmen, take up ‘a tion in the 
future world like that which Athens held in the Roman Empire. “Nous peserons, 
toutes proportions gardéea, dans le monde Anglo-Saxon, autant qu’ Athènes 
pesait jadis dans le monde romain.” ‘We shall be always,” he continues, 
“the most attractive and disti of the societies of Europe, and wo shall 
still shine with tho brightest t amongst the assemblage of od states, just as 
Athens did the cities of enfeebled Greece. Letters, and wit, and , 
and pleasure will still have their chosen dwelling amongst us; but Ee and 
power and real greatness will have gono elsewhere. 

Tho colonies of England extend, 1t is true, the Fnglish language, but as they 
are destined, each in its turn, to assume an independent governmert they cannot 
constitute a political power that will overshadow France; and it is impossible 
to believe that the great confederation of the United States will continue to 
spread itself over the continent of Amerion and still maintain its unity as a 

litical power. Fortunately, however, M. Prevost-Paradol does not upon, 
Eis onera ts reset L arms the extension of the m race; he 
contents himself with inviting them to colonize more y, and to complete 
and enlarge their own settlements in Algeria. May they succeed in all such 
undertakings | 
In the chapter “ Des Signos de Décadenoe,” there are many moral reflections 
of a high , and such as must interest every tive reader. The book 
would ays been altogether admirable, both in and matter, if a jealousy of 
other nations, and i of Germany, had not distracted the a’ T, and in 
some measure disturbed the eyen balance of his mind. L. 0. 8. 


Terre-Sainte: Par CONSTANTIN TIBOHENDORF; ayec los Souvenirs du Péleri- 
nage de B. A. I. Le Grand-Duo CONSTANTIN. Paris: Reinwald. 1868. 
Tums is a pleasant and attractive volume, which will sustain the interest of 
the reader to the conclusion. But let him not expect to find disquimstions on 
manuscripts, or learned researches into the literature or archmology of the 


y 
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Holy Land. Tischendorf has hero doffed the phil er’s cloak for the courtier’s 
b. In this guise he recounts the incidenta of pilgrimage of the Grand- 
of Russia, to whore suite ho was attached, and a pleasant easy pilgrimage 
he found it. ‘The horsemanship of the young prince, son of the -Duke, 
the beauty of the Grand-Duchoss, the delicious draught of milk by the way- 
side, all are descanted upon in the true courtier-spirit, and with the ch 
garrulity of a De Quinoy. i Engle qo ie ore on from a disquisition on 
watercourses to the dinner of the Imperial pilgrims; from an exploration 
among the tombs, to a detailed description. of the gala toilette of the Grand- 
Duchess, which the author feels syre nof lack interest for his fair readers. , 
Wo aro disposed to regret, for our own part, that so learned an Orientalist has 
not given us, in fuller detail, his reasons for the conclusions at which, on 
different points, he has arrived. Whonsver he has condescended to do so, his 
C of evidence is masterly. Thus, on Sinai, he cannot resist the invita- 
tion to a disquisition on the claims of the rival mountains, and has summed up, 
with the warmth of an advocate, against Berbal and in favopr of the traditional 


Sinai- The cory o E Codex Sinaiticus is very shortly touched upon in 
this volume, the whi oe ing dismissed in three ohe . It is pleasant 
to read the account of the jal visit to the English Oburch at Jerusalem, 


_the testimony to the wisdom, os well as to the right, of that eetablishment 
in the Holy City. On the occasion of the Imperial visit to the haram, Dr. 
Tischendorf takes the opportunity of ing his own eimuni 
decidedly in favour of the mosque of Hil Aksa berig identical with the Oh 


- of Justinian: “Sans que je a toge IO rot ao Soe ici, on me permettra 
de dire que je ne puis abandonner Ja première opinion (de Robinson).” The 
j ine Exploration 


d, guided by Captains Wilson and Warren, had thrown li on some of 


h the volume is entitled ‘‘ Terre-Seinte,” it oomp ieee; like many other 
volumes of Hestern travel, not only the Holy Lend, but the ordinary ‘‘ Grand 


the discovery of the Codex, then landed at Jaffa wi o Imperial pilgrims 
From Jerusalem we are led to Beyrout, Latakia, Patmos, Smyrna; and 


visit to the Bultan’s haram, and a note aw bud tell how the Codex was at 
length secured. i ÉH. B. T. 


Knaag O rana da Oritica Literaria sobre Los Principales Publicistas, 
istoriadores iteratos De La America Latina. Por J.. M. TORRES 
Oatoepo. Paris: Baudry, Libraria Europes. aos 
Few of us probably have been in the habit of associating with the idea of 
Spanish America much else than perturbation and convulsion, both physical 
and political We have now an interesting opportunity of enlarging our 
aoquaintanos with the intellectual life of those beautiful but restless lands, and 
may rejoice to. find that literature and mental culture are steadily worki 
their way therein. Senor Torres Oaloedo, a native of the New World, an 
‘Venexuelan Chargé d'Affaires in Paris—himself ase pore and thinker already 
dre serait a ead UE notch iyen us biographical and critical sketches of 
nineteen of the most distinguished nE o writers of “Latin-America ” 
historians, publicists, and one of them 
he writes with warm, not undisoriminating enthusiasm. The present 


. 


by whom it is written.” 








Nora.—In the article in the last Number on “'The Food Supply of London” (Part L), 
some press errors’ occurred ; but while they affect the style, they do not affect the sub- 
stance of the article, ' ` i on 
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Axerys on Church Questoons of the Day. Edited by Gxoncr 
Hrant SUMOTR, MA., Rector of Old Alresford, ond Chaplemn 
to the Lord Bishop of Winchester, London: Muray. 1868, 


FL 


F resuming our review of this work with Mr. Bernard’s essay on 

“Seripture and Ritual,” let us again distinctly understand the 
present position of the Ohurch of England with regard to the subjects 
treated in it. 

We of that Ohurch find ourselves in the presence of a great and 
skilfully organized conspiracy, whose object it is avowed to be, to 
take from her the character which she put on af the Reformation, 
and to bring her back to the “Roman obedience.” Tho existence of 
such @ conspiracy is hardly credited by thousands who have the 
distinctly expressed proofs of it lying on their tables. Many of her 
laity regard the whole matter with indifference, Many others look 
upon the fautors of the new opinions as legitimately included within 
the ample shadow of the brooding wings of the Church of England, 
and disregard any consequences which may follow from their’ 
inclusion. But the great body of those laity who really love the 
Church have, in consequence of the progress of the conspirators, 
become disgusted and alienated. There is very little now left among 
them of that hearty intelligent loyalty to her faith and her ministers, 
which those of us remember who can look back a quarter of a century. 
They see hor helin for the most part deserted by those who ought to 
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be holding it,—for there are very few of her present bishops in 
whom as leaders the laity have confidence,—and they see that helm 
usurped by bold unscrupulous men, in whose writings and in whose 
conduct the first principles of faithfulnoes and truth are daily violated. 
We uso our epithets advisedly, and sorrowfully. We have arrived 
at a timo when the truest charity is manifested in calling things by 
their right names. It has been vory much tho fashion, while 
impugning the system and objects of the Ritualistic party, to except 
from personal blame the leaders of it, and indeed to laud them as 
noble examples of devotedness and self-denial. Those who thus 
neutralize their antagonism forget that such examples may be and 
continually are found coincident with numbness and oven extinction 
of the moral sense; and that intensity of devotion to a cause renders 
neither the cause, nor the devotee, a whit better. If the advocacy 
of the cause imply a dereliction of the first principles of truth and 
justice, then in the guilt of that dereliction aro all its advocates 
involved, let their personal sacrifices to the cause be what they may. 
This, we said, is often forgotten: but not usually with the most 
intelligent of the English laity. They see the situation, and appre- 
ciate it. They seo men who with the will seem to have lost the 
power to discern the fair meaning of plain words, rough-riding the 
Church of England. They see the spiritual rulers of that Church 
wanting in some cases the will, and in all, the power, to deal with 
this treason in the camp. They see the great part of the clergy 
busy and on the stir to uphold the mere temporalities of the Ohurch, 
and by public documents, and even sometimes from their pulpits, 
identifying these temporalities with the evangelization of the people. 
They are reminded of one whom the satirist represented as saying,— 


“Populus me sibilat : ast mihi plando 
Ipæ domi, quando nummos contemplor in arca.” 
Tt is to them a sad and sickening spectacle. Their love is cooled by 
its continuance; and their trust is long ago shaken. 

At sach a time, we owe thanks to the writers who have come 
forward,—at the risk of the personal abuse which all who oppose the 
party receive from its unprincipled and degraded organs,—and 
have helped to draw broader and plainer the line which separates 
the so-called Ritualist from the Church of England. 

To this good service, Mr. Bernard’s contribution has been no 
inconsiderable one. The very subject of it is one curiously charac- 
teristic of these times, and betraying how high the barometor of 
audacity has risen. To any student of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it would appear perfectly inconceivable, that it should be maintained 
among us, that the Mosaio ritual has never been abrogated, but is 
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still binding on the Ohristian Church. And to any student of the 
Apocalypse possessing a grain of common sonse, it would seam 
equally preposterous, that any should take the Apocalyptic model as 
to be followed in the worship of the Ohuroh below. We may well 
imagine into what stupendous blunders the advocates of such theories 
were likely to fall. And examples of them are well adduced by Mr. 
Bernard. They have reasoned thus : Moses made tho Tabernacle and 
all connected therewith, after the pattern. shewn him on the mount, 
What he saw on the mount, was a portion of the heavenly worship, 
which he was permitted to witness. But the heavenly worship must 
in all ages alike be a pattern for the Churoh. Ergo, the ritual of the 
Tabernacle is binding on us now. But, to say nothing of the mon- 
strous assumption, that Moses saw any “ heavenly worship” at all, 
the theory would assume that there was uncleanness and need of 
purification in heaven: for to these a considerable portion of the 
Tabernacle service had regard. We will let Mr. Bernard speak for 
himself: especially as the passage forme a favourable specimen of his 
nervous and lively style :— 


“This argument rests on an assumption which the words of Scripture 
neither suggest nor suport. It is said to Moses, ‘Let them make me & 
sanctuary, that I may dwell among them; acoording to all that I show theo 
after the pattern of the Tabernacle, and the pattern of all the instruments 
thereof.’ And when the description of these objects has been laid before 
him, it is added, ‘And look that thou make all things according to the 
pattern which was showed thee in the mount.’ (Exod. xxv. 8, 9, 40). 
The things to be made are the holy tent and its mystic furniture ;—the end 
is the creation of ‘a sanctuary, that I may dwell among them.’ What ig 
there here about the worship of heaven? There ig no intimation that 
Moses saw it; much less that he was directed to copy it. No word is 
spoken by God to him, or by him to Israel, representing the ritual under 
that character; nor is there the suggestion of such a character in the ritual 
itself, which presenta the divine provisions for sanctification, access, and 
communion, as meeting an actual state of defilement, separation, and 
exclusion—a state too truly felt on earth, but never in any human imagi- 
nation attributed to heaven. The Tabernacle, its furniture and ceremonial, 
were ‘shadows of heavenly things :' but what those things were is plain 
from the divine announcement of the end in view: ‘a sanctuary that I may 
dwell among them.’ The substance which cast these shadows was that 
predestined scheme of provisions by which God should dwell among men 
on terms of covenant and communion. None can guess what Moses saw 
of the heavenly things themselves, while tracing with careful obedient hand 
the outline of the shadows which they projected before him. If any such 
illumination was given him, it was certainly the aame as that long after- 
wards bestowed by the Holy Ghost, disclosing in the typical arrangements 
of the Tabernacle, not the fashion of angelic worship, but the scheme of 


the ordinances, in the Epistle to the Hebrews interprets them: and they 

are not to be heard, who found a principle of ritual on a character, which 

they have themselves devised for those ordinances, to which the divino 

interpretation doek not point, which the things interpreted will not bear, 
12d 
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and which obseures the character which the Holy Ghost has really assigned 
to them. 

‘As to the argument from the Apocalypse, can it be serious? We 
ought, they say, to have altars, incense, and lights in our churches, because, 
when heaven is opened to us m the Apocalypse, we see that such things 
are used in worship there. And this ‘argument’ does not float before us 
in that tremulous haze of poetry which seems its natural veil, but is con- 
stantly coming forward into full daylight, as if it were good substantial 
reasoning; and even the Royal Commission had to listen to a clergyman 


conform in matter of ritual to ‘the Church of the Apocalypse,’ and (in 
regard to the use of incense ‘eould scarcely imagine the Church falling 
away from the model of the pocalypse.’ 

‘Now if the great Vision of the New Testament is to be taken as a ritual 
directory, there ought to be not only an altar, but an ark of the coveriant, 
and a sea of glasa; and if incense is to be used, so should also golden vials 
full of odours; and if the lamps of fire are to be represented, so should also 
the throne before whieh they burn, with the emerald rainbow arching over 
it; and thus the most advanced churches will have to be constructed and. 
furnished afresh.- But does any man regard the visionary emblems as 


all by which they are surrounded? in ‘the Rook of the Revelation of 
Jesus Christ which God gave unto him’ we are in a vast world of emblem,” 
where all things sacred, solemn, and mystic, which the Church had ever 
known, all things rich, glorious, and terrible, which the world had ever 
geen, throng and mingle, change and dissolve before us; where all the typos 
of the Old Testament reappear in glory, and all the visions of the old 
Prophets flash again across our view, and where, in the boundless wealth | 
of imagery, every truth is expresaed in symbol, and every fact in visionary 
sceno. For men to look upon this world of emblems, and then, disre- 
garding its manifest character and all the analogy of Scripture, to tell us 
that we ought to copy ‘the Church of the Apocalypse,’ and build altars, 
and light candles, and burn incense, because such things are ‘used in the 
worship of heaven,’ is, in the true sense of the word, an impertinence which 
the sorest need of an argument cannot be allowed to excuse.” 


Mr. Bernard then devotes some pages to the examination of the late 
Bishop of Vermont’s book on the “ Law of Ritual,” a work rendered 
familiar to many of our readers owing to its wide diffusion by the 
Preaident and Council of the “ English Ohurch Union.” “ Tt is a 
great comfort,” says Mr. Bernard, “to have an argument presented 
from a quarter which offers no temptation to fasten upon any thing 
but the reasoning itself. In the present case, when held up in a 
clear light, and by a quiet hand, we can better see the looseness of 
the texture, and the poorness of the stuff.” * And the allegation is 

4 Mr. Barnard's English is not always faultless. Tt will be noticed that, in this 


sentence, it is we, the observers, that are to be “held up in a clear light and by a quict 
hand,” and not the fabric which we sre observing. ` 
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perfectly substantiated. We may venture to hope that the adoption 
of this work by gentlemen with so imposing a title as “ the Preaident 
and Council of the English Church Union” was a measure rather of 
their respect for the venerable Bishop Hopkins, than of their own 
logical calibre. We give our readers some of the Bishop’s argu- 
ments and Mr. Bernard’s observations upon them :— 


“ The Apostles, then, were not commissioned to abrogate the Ceremonial 
Law; for, first, no such abrogation can be shown; and, secondly, they 
themselves walked orderly and kept the law,’ as is proved by their 
continued attendance on the Temple worship, and in the case even of 
St. Paul, by his cireumcision of Timothy and his own participation in the 
ceremonies of vows and appointed offerings. It is therefore an ‘ error’ to 
suppose that the law was abrogated; and consequently that its divine 
obligation is gone. 

“ Plainly this doctrine of unabrogated law is bringing down on those who 
call it to their assistance much more than they desire. The thing wanted 
is to secure the divine authority of the Temple ritual for a certain modified 
imitation of it, for a Christian system of priesthood and sacrifice with lights, 
incense, splendid vestments and scenic ceremonial. But no one wants to 
have this ritual limited to a single spot, or this priesthood to a single family, 
or to restore the distinctions of meats, or to ‘circumcise their children, 
and walk after the customs.’ Some of these particulars are indeed repre- 
sented as subjected to a change, though allusion to legislation in regard to 
them is prudently withheld. 

‘<¢ Of course,’ it is said, ‘the limitation of the priesthood to the posterity 
of Aaron was to pass away into the larger and nobler priesthood intended 
for the whole world. The animal sacrifices would also cease, because they 
were only types of the great Saorifice which the Cross of Christ had fulfilled. 
And he had Himself instituted the new memorial of His precious body and 
Blood in the Sacrament of the holy Eucharist: while the other Sacrament 
of Baptism in the name of the Trinity was algo appointed after His resurres~ 
tion. But,’ the writer continues, ‘was the rest of the divine system to be 
abrogated !’ 

“Now, if ‘the rest of the divine system’ is with these exceptions 
the whole of it, who will not tremble in view of the mass of Jewish 
observances which this doctrine is riveting upon us? Nor can we diminish 
it even by the bishop's exceptions: for where is the Apostolic legislation 
which changes the succession of the priesthood, or abolishes animal 
sacrifices, or annuls the rite of circumcision ? On the principle which this 
book maintains, such legislation must be shown; for there is no reason, in 
the nature’ of things, why the lamb, which foreshadowed the Eternal 
Bacrifice, should not still commemorate it, or why other Christians, as well 
as Timothy, should not (as the Judaizers insisted) be both circumcised and 
baptised. And it is observable that the acts adduced to prove the continu- 
ance of the law, must, m that case, prove the continuance of these very 

arts of it, for no one can suppose that the attendance in the Temple, and 

t. Paul's participation in animal sacrifices, and his cireumcision of Timothy, 
testify the Apostolic judgment that the Ceremonial Law in general was not 
abrogated, but that these particular features of it were so. 

‘It must be a relief to those who realise what this argument involves to 
find that its chain has broken before it reaches to themselves. The bishop's 
reasoning may look successful while it keeps within the limits of Israel, but 
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how tto cross the frontier and transfer its conclusions to the Catholic 
Church it knows not. Hebrew Christian Churches appear to be still bound ; 
but what of Gentile Churches? They are ‘grafted on the stock of Israel; ’ 
but the Seripture, by every testimony of historic’fact and doctrinal asser- 
tion, declares their freedom from the Ceremonial Law. This is admitted 
and then made the least of. The energetic denunciations of Bt. Paul to 
tho Galatians are reduced to n warning, not against their adopting the 
Jewish ceremonial, but against their submitting to it ‘as necessary to galva- 
tion:’ while the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the system 
of the Old Covenant is superseded, is treated in a manner that is really 
curious. The two Covenants (so runs the argument) which are meant in 
the Epistle, are the Covenant of Works, given to Adam in Paradise, and 
republished at Sinai, being the moral law of the Ten Commandments, with 
the condition, ‘The man that doeth these things shall live by them :’.and 
the Covenant of Grace, instituted after the Fall, to which the whole ritual 
of the Mosaic system in its typical character belonged. It was the former of 
these which was ‘ made old and ready to vanish away,’ and the latter which 
was to remain, the ritual by inference remaining with it. The author appears 
to have been much pleased with the singular metamorphosis of an argu- 
ment whieh reviews in detail the shadowy rites then fading from their place 
in the Church, identifies them in the plainest terms with that ‘first Covenant’ 
from which he wishes to sever them, and shows them dostined from the 
first to that natural extinction from which he is determined to exempt them. 
But the Scripture cannot be broken, and it still remains written, that ‘the 
first Covenant had the ordinances of divme service and the uorldly sanctuary,’ 
and the sacrifices and the priesthood, and that this was the Covenant which 
God by His own Word had ‘made old’ and doomed to ‘vanish away.” 


Vo. : 


Mr. Arthur Mille’s contribution to’ the volume will be found 
exceedingly useful as containing a full -and fair resumé of the 
. tangled proceedings regarding the South African Ohurch. He isa 
strong advocate for maintaining the Royal supremacy in the Colonial 
Churches ; without perhaps sufficiently considering that his own argu- 
ment in favour has two aspects. He maintains that it would be 
absurd to expect those colonies to be capable of electing their bishops, 
who are ‘not capable of electing their own parliaments. Granted : 
but Mr. Mille’s inference from this embraces only one side of its 
bearing, and generalizes that for all “Therefore,” he conclades, 
“ keep the nomination of all in the hands of the Crown.” ‘But surely 
it is an implied inference from this-very position, that those colonies 
which are considered capable of electing their parliaments are not 
incapable of electing their bishops also. 

He also says, on this same-matter :— 

_ ‘All who know the disadvantageous social and political conditions under 
which alone the experiment of ecclesiastical self-government can, for the 
most part, be attempted even in the most advanced British dependencies, 
would probably be ready to compound for the risks of occasional Ultra- 


Rationalist or Ulira-Ritunlist appointments from home, rather than incur 
the perils (of which.Canada has as yet only enjoyed the foretaste) of the 
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scandals of contested episcopal elections, and the endless jar of the various 
orders of self-constituted synods striving for the mastery.” 

We confess we do not share these apprehensions. Nor do we 
think the attempt a happy one, at this time of all others to be fight- 
ing the battle of the Royal Supremacy in the Colonial Churches. 
Unquestionably, the great tide-wavo of Ohristian opinion, in and out 
of Established Churches, is telling in favour of severing the links 
which bind them to the State. Let this be freely confessed, and the 
consequences boldly faced. It is surely not becoming Churchmen, 
for the avowed love of keeping things quiet, to undertake the 
quixotic defence of worn-out fictions. At present, the power of the 
law is, apparently, saving the South African Ohurch from being rent 
asunder by schism ; and the advocates of State Establishment aro 
claiming immense credit for the fact. But they must be aware that 
the fact will cease to exist, the moment Mr. Maororie, or any one 
else, is consecrated Bishop within the Diocese of Natal. So unreal 
is the benefit—so unfounded the credit taken for it. It appears to 
us that there hardly could be a more effectual way of precipitating 
the orisis at home, than these attempts to rivet the decaying fetters 
on the Colonial Churches ; “to support and strengthen ” (they are Mr. 
Mills’s own words) “ the hands of authority in stranding together the 
slender ties which still unite the scattered dioceses of the British 
empire under the common supremacy of our Queen.” 

It is surely sounder policy, as well as conduct better fitting the 
faith and trust of Obhristian men, to accept any well-matured 
opportunity of leaving the Ohurch to the guidance of Him who 
dwells in all—the Spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound 
mind. Now, if ever, are men put to the test, as to whether they 
regard His promised guidance as a reality, or as a fiction not safe to 
be trusted without human political limitations. 


YIH 


Dr. Salmon’s Essay, “On the Schismatical Tendencies of Ritual- 
ism,” insists on a point too apt to be overlooked. The Ritualists are 
as a party the descendants of that which expressed: itself in the 
“Tracts for the Times.” Yet so strange are the aberrations of 
bodies theoretically identical, that the Ritualists of these days are as 
little like their predecessors as the Tories of our time are like those 
of the time of Queen Anne, or the Conservatives who passed tho 
Reform Bill of 1867 like those who opposed that of 1832. 

This dissimilarity Dr. Salmon illustrates in several ways. 

First of all, by their abandonment of Ohurch principles known and 
acknowledged as such by those former writers. The “Tracts for the 
Times” contained many and decided protests against the Ohurch of 
Rome :— 
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«And it is not correct to deseribe the .anti-Roman teaching of the 
Tracts ag a relic of Protestantiam inconsistent with their general spirit. 
The denouncament of Romaniam was an essential part of the Tract system, 
and was declared by Dr. Newman to be necessary to his position. This 
expression was at the time much criticised, as if it implied that the writer 
thought it justifiable to use strong language against Rome, of which in his 
heart he did not approve, because it was necessary to his reputation for 
Anglican orthodory to follow the line which a consensus of able and learned 
divines had taken before him. But firat in ‘Loss and Gain,’ and afterwards 
in his ‘ Apologia,’ Dr. Newman explained his meaning to have been that it 
was necessary to the position of Anglicans not to say of Rome what they 
did not think, but to speak out what they did think of her, however harsh 
and unpleasant it might be. ‘ You must believe that there is something bad, 
corrupt, perilous in the Church of Rome, that there is a spirit of Antichrist 
living in her, energizing in her, and ruling in her, or you ought to go to 
Rome.’ ‘You have no leave to trifle with your conviction that Rome is 
anti-Ohristian, if you think so. For if it is so, it is necessary to say so. A 
poet says, “ Speak gently of our sister's fall ;” no, if it is a fall, we must 
not speak gently of it.’ ‘Those who have given up their protests against ' 
Rome either are looking towards her, or have no eyes to see.’ ‘Those who 
resolve to remain in our Church, and are using sweet words of Romanism, 
will be forced back upon their proper ground in spite of themselves, and 
will get no thanks for their pains. No man can serve two masters: either 
go to Rome, or condemn Rome.’ What, in short, Dr. Newman meant by 
paying that the protest against Rome is necessary to the position of an 
Anglican, is that the whole attitude of the Church of England to that of 
Rome cannot be justified unless the letter hes fallen into grave error.” 


But the present Ritualist party have made all up with Rome, and 
yet remain according to their own shewing, in schism, outside her 
pale :— 


‘I consider that the great differance between Dr. Newman and his former 
disciples who have remained in the Ohurch of England is that he has always 
hed an appreciation, which they have not, of the sin and evil of schism. 
While ho could conscientiously maintain that Rome was deeply corrupted 
with error, he remained a member of the Church of England; when he could 
no longer defend his protest against Rome he made his submission to her ; but 
he was not so inconsistent as to rail at the Reformation and still remain 
apart from Rome after he had owned that separation from her had been 

-without excuse.” 


Secondly, their attitude towards the Bishopa has altogether 
changed. :— 


“ One quotation from the Tracts will suffice, since on this subject their 
teaching is uniform. ‘Again it may be asked, Who are at this time the 
successors and spiritual descendants. of the Apostles? I shall surprise 
some poople. by the answer I shall give, though it is very clear, and there 
' is no doubt about it; the sraHors. They stand in the place of the Apostles, 

as far as the office of ruling is concerned; and whatever we ought to do, 
had we lived when the Apostles were alive, the same ought we to do for 
the bishops. He that despiseth them despiseth the Apostles. It is our 
duty to reverence them for their office-aake; they are the shepherds of 
Christ's flock. If we knew them well we should love them for the many 


Lá 
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excellant graces they possoss, for their piety, loving-kindness, and other 
virtues. But we do not know them; yet still for all this we may honour 
them as the ministers of Cunisr, without going so far as to consider their 
private worth, and we may keep to their fellowship as wo should to that of 
the Apostles.’ Thus it will be observed that the Tracts not only insisted 
on the value of the Episcopate as the only rightful channel for conveying 
valid succession to the ministry, but on its importance as the fountain of 
authority and the centre of unity.” 


Dr. Salmon then cites frequent instances of the present tone used 
towards the Bishops by the Ritualists :— 


“In the time of Ignatius, the bishop ruled like the queen bee in the hive ; 
at present bishops are treated like the drones; their existence is Tecognised 
as for some mysterious ressons necessary to thecontinuation of the species, 
but if they meddle with the working members of the community they are 
stung without mercy. I could give instances enough of tho attacks on 
bishops to which I refer. Thus, in the last series of the ‘Church and the 
World’ it is maintained that it is-right to disobey the bishops (p. 19), 
because they are deficient in learning (p. 20, &o.); because they are defi- 
cient in piety. At p. 28 the inquiry proceeds: ‘Learning and religion 
being thus to seek, can we fall b on justice or courtesy?’ Tho proof 
of these theses is made more piquant by individual illustrations: York, 
p. 28; Carlisle, 15, 28; Gloucester, 19, 25; Ely, 19; St. David’s, 28, 
28; Peterborough, 28, 25; Durham, 28; Lincoln, 25; Norwich, 47. Seo 
also pp. 571—578. 

‘‘ Instead, however, of multiplying examples of my own selection, I profer 
to show how Roman Catholics are disgusted at seeing the manner in which 
men claiming the name and professing to hold the principles of Catholics 
comply with the precept to obey them who have the rule over them. The 
following extract from Sweeney's Lectures on the Nature, the Grounds, and 
the Home of Faith, is copied from the Dublin Review of July, 1867 :— 

“‘ As a specimen of the way in which the High Church Unionist party 
Sa the Episcopal office as exercised in the Anglican Church, we would 

er to two articles in the Church Times. In this paper appear correspon- 
dence and communications from clergymen of note, who adopt the paper as 
their organ. In the issue for March 9, 1867, is a leading article against 
the proposed increase in the Episcopato. The writer says :—“ Our objec- 
tion is, that while bishops are appointed as now, and whils they behave as 
now, the fewer we hare of them the better. As matters stand, tho mass of 
correspondence and purely routine business which a bishop hes to got 
through somehow keeps him fully occupied, and he has but little leisure Jor 
doing mischigf. But there can be no doubt how he would employ himself 
if his tasks ware lightened one half. Not in more active visitation, not in 
theological composition, not in sedulous promotion of practical reforms, but 
in bullying those of his clergy who belonged to the unpopular school.” He then 
proceeds to give ten qualifications which he deems a bishop ought to have, 
and says :—‘‘ We should be vary well’ content with a prelate who united 
in himself even half of these qualifications, but it is not possible to say so 
much of any prelate now onthe English bench ..... wherefore we 
come to the conclusion that the fewer bishops like the present we have, the 
better, a...n. What we want is, not more bishops, but better ones; not 
fresh tyrants, but reins and curbs for those we have.” Thinking that such 
an article would at once provoke the burst of indignation which would 
follow if one of our Catholic papers had written in such a mattor, we looked 
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at the next number. Nota word of protost from any ono; but to prove 
that the sentiments expressed on Maroh 9 were not those of the moment 
merely, the writer returns on March 28 to the subject, and in a leading 
articla on “ The Situation,” says :—“ In point of fact there is probably no 
class of persons in these realms who enjoy so little public confidence as the 
Right Rev. Bench. Broad Church utterly contemns bishops, both the office 
and the men who hold it; Low Ohurch abhors the office, but tolerates it 
when it happens to have been conferred upon ita own adherents; High 
Church reveres the office, but—well, we won't say how it regards many of 
those who in these times have como by sundry ‘bye-path and indirect 
crook’d way’ to the mitre. The notion, therefore, of the bishops asking 
for more power is really one that we cannot bring ourselves to think of 
with seriousness.” And the article proceeds with urging resistance to the 
bishops in case of any law passed by them against the Ritualists, in a spirit 
which cannot but call for the indignation of Catholics, when they find that 
those who use such language against the very persons who ordain their 
ministers, pretend to identify themselves with us. Here again prevails 
that unreal and delusive theory of distinguishing between the office and 
those who bear it. As well might a person who was convicted of high 
treason for injuring the person of his sovereign justify himself by saying, 
that he revered the office of royalty, but only nttacked the individual who 
bore it. Ifthe Anglican Church admits that they are in such o position as 
to be exempt from the obligation of following St. Paul's command when he 
says, ‘Obey your prelates and be subject to them; for they watch, as 
being to render an account of your souls,” then do let thom accept this as 
sufficient evidence that Anglicanism is not Catholicity. It cannot bo said 
that we are acting unfairly in quoting a newspaper as an authority for a 
Church party, for we cannot help feeling that ‘silence gives consent,” 
inasmuch as not a word of protest, as far as we have been able to ses, has 
appeared in the correspondence of the paper against such disloyal language. 
If an analogous case ocourred in one of our Catholic organs, we know how 
the sonsitivaness of the faithful on such a point would universally manifest 
itself, and denounce the paper as traitorous to the cause of religion.’ ” 
He proceeds in n passage which we would fain quote if space per- 
mitted, to show the practical and even theoretical Presbyterianism 
of that very curious Anglican, Mr. Bennett ; and gives us the judg- 
ment of real “first-hand ” Romanists on the same :+— 

«An Anglican,’ says the Dublin Review, ‘ has only to judge his bishop 
a heretic, in order to convince himself that he owes obedience no longer to 
him, but to some imaginary future general council, and meanwhile to the 
primitive Church—that is to his own opinion of its judgment—that is to 
himself. And thus obedience to ecclesiastical superiors really is on his 


theory a duty only so long a8 he agroes with them; and when he ceases to 
agree with them, his obedience is transferred to himself.’ ” 


_ It is presumed that the Ritualists hold the necessity of Apostolical 
succession transmitted by Episcopal ordination, in order to the 
validity of certain rites. 

“This latter doctrine, however, is now taught by somo in a form which 
strikes moe as thoroughly schismatical. The Church of England, in the 
98rd Article, asserts that no one can lawfully tako upon him the office of 
ministering the sacraments who has not been lawfully called and sent by 
men who have publio authority given them in tho congregation to call and 
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send ministors into the Lord’s vineyard. Notwithsianding tho generality of 
these words, wo may gather from tho Ordination Service and its preface 
that, in the mind of our Church, the bishops are the persons who hare 
this public authority given them to send other ministers into the Lord’ 
vineyard. But clearly the Article reste the right of a priest to admi- 
nister the Sacrament on his being the duly commissioned officer of the oxist- 
ing Church. The theory to which I refer loses sight completely of the 
existing Church ; the priest has only to look to the bishop from whom he 
has derived his gift, and to the line which connects him with the Apostles. 
If that line be unbroken the commission is valid, though the whole Church 
repudiate it. The bishop may be a bishop of Iona dropped from the clouds, 
or he may be one of two or more rival claimants to authority ovor the same 
Church. This theory has no difficulty in recognising any number of bishops 
in the same Church. Each bishop has received his gift as a private posses- 
sion, which he may transmit to whomsoever he plenses. Thus on this 
system the Church is not an orgenised body, a tree whose different branches 
aro united in a common stock, but it is a congeries of independent twigs, 
each professihg to derive a life of its own by a separate channel from the 
roots. The wholo conception seams to me essentially schismatical.” 


The third note of schism pointed out by Dr. Salmon is their 
complete praotical denial of the power of the Ohurch to. decree rites 
and ceremonies. They threaten if the use of the vestments wore 
doclarod illegal, or if the Church by a new law forbade their uso, 


to leave our communion in numbers. 


“ Now,” says Dr. Salmon, ‘to threaten to leave the Church rathor than 

submit to the decision of lawful authority on such a point as this is the 

of men who regard schism with indifference. Ifa soldier were to 

tell his colonel: ‘Don’t give me such and such commands, for if you do I'll 

desert,’ it would be exactly the same as if he flatly refused to obey a com- 
mand actually given.” 


He rightly says, that, besides these threats of hypothetical dis- 
obedience, thero are enough of instances of their violation of existing 
rubrics, and institution of new ones on private authority. And he 
proceeds further to exemplify the charge of repudiation of the first 
principlos of Ohurch obedience by their constant references to the 
authority of primitive usago as against tho authority now in their 
own time set over themselves. 


“I could give,” he says in copclusion, ‘‘ other illustrations of the pre- 
valence of schismatical tendencies at the present day; but I content myself 
with those which I have produced: namely, that men who speak with con- 
tempt and abhorrence of the Reformers and the Reformation, qujetly remain 
in the position in which the Reformation placed them, and seem unconscious 
that a causeless breach of the Ohurch’s unity can be visited with any penal- 
ties: that they transfer their allegiance from living bishops to dead ones, 
who give very little trouble, who will speak exactly when they are required 
to speak, and will make no remonstrance when they aro neglected: and 
that they act as if they supposed the power of instituting rites and cere- 
monies to belong not to the Church, but to each individual clergyman. 
Men who act thus are most unfairly acoused of Romanizing tendencies, 
because none are less likely than they to submit themselves to the Church 
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of Rome, which they could not join without exchanging self-will for obe- 
dience, and coming under the dominion of a fixed code instead of being 
allowed to devise one for themselves.” 


mH 


In the ninth essay, Mr. Humphry has given us o careful and 
decisive, but singularly candid account of the spirit of the successive 
revisions of the Communion Office, as regards the question of the 
holding by the Church of England of that doctrine of the Eucharist 
now put forward by the Ritualistic party. The result of his inquiry 
we may give in his own words :— 


“ After what has now been said, it will be apparent that the effect of the 
changes made in the Communion Office since 1549 has been almost entirely 
to suppress the doctrines of the local or objective Presence, and of the 
Fucharistio sacrifice, leaving those doctrines to be found by those who seek 
them in a few expressions which are of doubtful and disputed interpreta- 
tion. The suppression may be lamented, may be attributed to vacillation 
on the part of Cranmer and those who acted with him or followed after 
him. But the fact remains, and speaks for itself, At the same time it 
must in fairness be acknowledged, that there is not anything in the Liturgy 
- which amounts to a negation or a prohibition of the doctrmes in question. 
The words in which the Holy Sacrament was originally instituted are open, 
a8 we know, to a diversity of interpretations ; and we may be thankful that 
our service also contains phrases of ambiguous meaning, in which these 
disputed doctrines are believed to have found a refuge, like the prophets in 
the caves of the earth. Certainly we are not compelled to adopt the view 
of a recent Roman Oatholio writer, who, after enlarging, in no friendly 
spirit, on the ‘Zuinglian’ aspect of our Prayer-book, winds up his disser- 
tation with the sweeping conclusion, that they who receive and use our 
Liturgy, ‘deny the Holy Sacrifice of the Eucharist, deny the priesthood of 
the Church, deny the real presence of our Lord in the Eucharist, profess 
and assert that the Eucharistic sacrifice. is only a sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving.’ No such denials or assertions are made in any part of the 
service. There is quite. as good resson for saying that they who receive 
and use the Missal deny the dogma of Transubstantiation, which, as we 
have seen, is not in the Ganon of the Mass. Indeed, tho prayer of 
Oblation, used in the Mass after consecration, still speaks of the elements 
as ‘thine own gifts and bounties,’ which would seem inconsistent with the 
notion that they are become the body and blood of Christ. 

“Nor, considering what has been said above as to the form of adminis- 
tering the elements and the prayer of Humble Access (pp. 274—276), shall 
we concur entirely in the conclusion at which the late Dean of Ripon arrives 
after his review of the Communion Office: ‘Thus all the passages in the 
Prayer-book of 1549, which might be taken to imply that the presence of 
the body and blood of Christ was to be looked for in or as annexed and 
bound by consecration to the consecrated bread and wine, or that the faith- 
less receive the body and blood of Ohrist in the Lord's Supper as well as 
the faithful, have bean altered in all the subsequent Tevisions, 80 &8 DO 
longer to countenance that view. And no o can be found in- our 
present Prayer-book which mtimates more dan the presence of Christ in 
the rite to the faithful, and the spiritual eating and drinking of his body and 
blood in the act of communion by the faithful.’ We have eeen that there 
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still remain two passages, at least, which are understood by some to imply 
the objective Presence in the elements, though they are readily susceptible 
of a different interpretation. 

“ Burely that was a happy spirit of toleration and comprehension, which 
presided over the revision of the Prayer-book at the commencement of the 
reign of Elizabeth. The concessions which were made in 1659 by the 
extreme Reformers, though thoy were not followed by all the healing con- 
Sequences that were hoped from them, undoubtedly conciliated many who 
had been aggrieved by the trenchant changes of 1552. From that time our 
Church has always retained in her communion two parties or schools of 
thought, the one attaching more importance to the objective element of 
religion, the other valuing almost exclusively the subjective element; both, 
however, claiming to have tho samo purpose in view—the worship of God 
in spirit and in trath. It has been said now by the one, and now by the 
other of these two parties, that the attempt to be comprehensive has pro- 
duced more loss than gain; and that the Liturgy has, as a consequence, 
been ‘sicklied o'er’ with the pale hues of compromise. At the present day 
it is urged that the ceremonial of the Church has been shorn of ite ancient 
beauty and its expressive symbolism, that her dogmatic teaching as to the 
Sacrament has been obscured, and is not always logically consistent with 
itself. Wo may listen with real Tespect to those who take such a regretful 
retrospect, but we shall not join in their lamentations. Vary few would 
now think it desirable, and still fewer would think it possible, to contract 
the ample limits within which the belief of individual members of the 
Church may range, or to restrain the ‘liberty of prophesying’ hitherto 
enjoyed by the clergy. The tendency of tho independant earnest thought, 
the thirst for truth, with which every great subject, not excepting the 
greatest of all, religion itself, is now examined, may be to promote diver- 
gence rather than agreement upon many deep questions. Distress and per- 
plexity may thus be occasioned to some of us, and discomfort to all; but 
still more serious evils would probably result from the endeavour to enforce 
uniformity of teaching, an object which, in tho present state of ae 
whatever standard of uniformity we might adopt, could only be obtained 
silencing some of the most thoug and devoted of the clergy, and 
alienating a portion of the more intelligent among the laity. May we not 
be allowed to think that a not infallible Church has done well, if on a sub- 
ject so mysterious and so much debated as the Holy Communion, she has 
abstained from defining her doctrine with sharp and logical precision ? May 
wo not be thankful that persons holding widely different views on the sub- 
joct may, so far as our formularies aro concerned, kneel together, without 
any sacrifice of their convictions, at the table of their common Tord ? 
And, with these foelings, must we not protest against the attempt which is 
now being made by the revival of obsolote ornaments and ceremonies to 
emphasize one view of the Sacrament to the exclusion of the other ; must 
we not declare it to be a breach of the Concordat which has been tried and 
proved for three centuries, and on the whole has been found favourable to 
the peace and stability of the Church ?” 


x 


The whole volume concludes with an essay by Dean Howson on 
“Parties and Party Spirit.” Combination for a supposed religious 
end being assumed as a necessity, the point in question is, where it 
ceases to be good, and begins to be an evil. Party involves risks, 
both to truth and charity. 
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‘Tn order to make sure of combination serious convictions may be sacri- 
fced: the judgmont of those who unwillingly follow may really be better 
than the judgment of those who lead; and thus for the sake of victory the 
very thing is lost which alone makes victory valuable. Those, again, who 
at first have followed unwillingly may in time catch the enthusiasm of their 
party; passion then takes the place of judgment’; combination is presently 
regarded og the end and not the moans; and in this heat the high moral 
tone is evaporated, which ought to preside over all action for the publio 
good.” 


But to whom is this danger greatest P 


c Tt is sometimes said that the chief danger, in matters of this kind, is to 
the foolish followere—the weak and second-rate men, who must necessarily 
be led by others,—or to the selfish followers, who may have something to 
gain by associating themselves undér eminent leadership. But in truth, in 
. all times of religious conflict, there are special moral risks to the leaders 
thomselves. The temptation of a leader is to consider, not simply what is 
true, but what will produce an effect; to seize the first weapon that comes 
to hend, especially if he is conscious that he can wield it well; and not to 
inquire into methods too closely, if it appears likely that they will lead to 
success. Moreover, each such leader is exposed to the moral dangers 
which aro more peculiarly incident to his personal character. He may be 
endowed with too much subtlety, or he may be beset by excessive vanity. 
A sensitive or overbearing temperament may have been pampered by 
applause; or the consciousness of exerting personal influence for years may 
have become so delightful, that a habit of something like intrigue may have 
been fostered and formed. The more closely we look into the matter, the 
more clearly we see how serious are the risks of party-action in the affairs 
of religion. A leader demoralised under the influence of seductive tempta- 
tions is a peril to the whole community. ‘If the blind lead the blind, shall 
they not both fall into the ditch?’ Under the double action of inexcusable 
compliance on the one hand and unscrupulous leadership on the othor, 
party-combination may become highly injurious to the most sacred interests. 
The party-combination, once formed, may itself become the great object of 
oaro, and: the enthusiasm, which grew up in connection with a good end, 
may continue and be developed, till it can with equal facility be made sub- 
servient to a bad end; or (which amounts to the same thing) suth party- 
feeling and party-organization may become subservient to a policy of 
obstruction. This, in faot, is a most important part of our subject. If 
Party may, on the one hand, load on to fanatical and mischievous extremes, 
it may, on the other, become a hindrance to necessary religious reforms, 
and obstinately forbid even the consideration of imperative subjects, simply 
because they are new, and at first ght not congenial with what has hitherto 
been accepted. A party leader, who has taken a certain attitude by mistake, 
finds it very difficult to alter his position without forfeiting the confidence of 
his followers; and foolish followers, who trusted a man in an unreasoning 
way when he was right, will equally trust him now that he is wrong, so long 
as he does not avow a change of opinion.” 


The result of these considerations is, that, “if religious Partics aro 
inevitable, and in fact desirable, Party spirit in religion is a very 
great evil” 

The Dean then skotches, very ably and clearly, tho existing 
currents of religious thought :— 
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‘Tt is a matter of course to remark, in the first place, that there have 
always been in the Church of England, if not two great religious parties, yet 
two divergent and well-marked tendencies of religious thought: the one 
making much of historical precedent, and laying great stress on the outward 
means of grace and tho corporate life of the Ohurch ; the other looking 
to the present rather than the past, having a repugnance to a rich cere- 
monial, preferring indeed to take Christianity on the side of doctrine rather 
than the side of worship, and moro in its relation to the individual soul than 
to the community at large. Most impartial persons also (if any one can be 
impartial on such a subject) would say that the existance of these two parties 
or tendencies is an advantage, that it prevents stagnation of thought, that a 
certain amount of controversy is a good corrective of selfishness and conceit, 
and that, each side in this question being avowedly in possession of some 
portion of the whole truth, better justice is done to each such portion of 
truth by having ita own warm adherents and partizans.” 


But this account, if it stopped here, would be incomplete :— 


“There is yet another element to be taken into account, before even the 
merest outline of-our religious divisions can be complete. There are actively 
at work amongst us certain tendoncies which might be grouped together 
under the designation of Free Thought, inasmuch as they all represent a 
greater or lesa degree of independence, as opposed to adherence to any 
traditional school. And it would be very unjust not to acknowledge the 
benefits which are due to these tendencies. They have dono good service, 
indirectly, by promoting a spirit of inquiry and caution, and thus diluting 
the fanaticism and correcting the follies into which traditional schools are 
apt to run. Moreover, the community is under great obligations to men of 
this habit of mind for definite resulta in works of exact biblical criticism 
and candid ecclesiastical history, for diligent labour in the task of oducation 
and the pursuit of science, and for facing boldly those social questions which 
are continually becoming more urgent. It would be impossible, however, 
to speak of such authors and workers, and their followers and admirers, ag 
constituting a Party. They are far too diverse to be permanently organized 
in this way. Thus, for inatanee, the present agitation concerning the Irish 
Church has had the effect of dividing them inio two sections, one repre- 
sonting a desire that the establishment of that Church should continue, lest 
religious zeal should break out into fanaticism and faction ; the other 
urgently recommending that State connection in this instance should CORSO, 
in order that religious zeal may receivo a faller development.” 


“Party spirit” comes next under review :— 


“ Now what are the indications of Party spirit ? It is not very difficult to 
define them. One symptom of the diseaso is the employment of violont 
and exaggerated language. The facts concerning which a statement is 
made may possibly be in substanco true, whilo the words employed for the 
purpose are such as both to betray passion and to excite passion. Instances 
occur in abundance, almost every week, familiar to readers of polemical 
newspapers or hearers of polemical speeches. Anothor symptom, closely, 
and in fnot necessarily, connected with the former, is unfairness in argu- 
ment. In theological warfare it seems very seldom to be thought necessary 
to regard our Lord's rule of treating others as we should wish to be 
treated ourselvos. And yet in a matter whero His truth is concerned, it must 
surely be peculiarly imperative to state our opponent's case as he would 
wish it to be stated. One particular form of this unfnirness, and tho worst 
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of all, is an unscrupulous disregard for the reputation of others. Slander 
appears to be viewed as a lawful weapon in religious conflict. Sometimes, 
for example, we sce go great a zeal for the second commandment or the 
fourth, that the ninth is practically obliterated from the Decalogue. Sarcasm 
and the free uso of nicknamos constitute another form in which this bad 
spirit shows itself. We are well accustomed to this language now, especially 
as applied to bishops. When we hear men called ‘ Puritans,’ how well 
wo know that it is not intended that they should receive any justice | 
When wo hear the word ‘Popery,’ how well wo know that the Ohurch of 
Rome will not be treated calmly and fairly! Harsh and contemptuous 
words, too, are often most freely used by those who are least perfectly 
informed on the subject in hand. Such a phrase, for instance, as ‘ Medieval 
sacerdotaliam’ probably rings out most loudly from those who are pro- 
foundly ignorant of the true history of the Middle Ages; and, to turn sud- 
denly to a totally different subject, but a very important one, both Evan- 
gelicala and High Churchmen frequently use language concerning those who 
are separated from the Church, which show,.that they are hardly at all 
acquainted with the real thoughts and feelings of Nonconformists."’ 


Tho above extracta will shew the drift and purpose of Dean 
Howson’s paper. He goes on to illustrate the evil tendency of party 
spirit by instances. The first of these is the treatment which the ` 
Lambeth Conference met with at the hands of the various Ohurch 
parties, and especially at the hands of the School of Free Thought. 

Now here we are reluctantly compelled to differ entirely from the 
Dean. Having mentioned that from the High Church view of the con- 
ference one might have imagined that the world was to be conquered, 
from Vermont to Oaffraria, because bishops had spoken: that the 
Low Churohmen viewed it as the beginning of a great system of 
hierarchical protension: and that the men of Free Thought regarded 
it with contempt, ho proceeds :— 


« Now what would have been a juster and more reasonable view of the 
whole subject than any of the three views which have just been stated ? 
Other men, who are conscious of a common interest, and who find that they 
have dificulties and dangers in common, meet together without being 
blamed. Why should bishops be precluded from such consultations ? Are 
their anxieties so slight, or is their wisdom so superhuman, tnat they can 
secure no peter by coming together? Have they nothing to learn from 
one another ? y not those who represent the stiff and constrained 
arrangements of England gain some benefit, or p ibly confer some benefit, 
in conference with those who represent the neay roe system of America, 
or the semi-ostablishments of the colonies? Moreover, few men are of 
opinion that our ecclesiastical arrangements can continue precisely the same 
ns at present for a long period to come; and surely it must be the part of 
wisdom to prepare, whether for sudden shocks or for gradual change, by 
establishing a good mutual understanding among those on whom the 
chiof rogponsibility rests. There is an advantage, under such circumstances, 
ovon ın the mere forming of mutual acquaintance; nnd when modern 
facilities give new opportunities for such a purpose, it does not seem very 
unrensonnblo to use them. And, to pass to a higher view, it must be pro- 
ductive of some benefit in our time, that the various Churches of tho 
Anglican Communion should have become more conscious than before alike 
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of their identity with one another, and of the continuity, both of doctrine 
and ministry, which binds them with the Churches of the Early Agos. If 
Presbyterians or Methodists had met in this way, from all parts of the earth, 
probably very little of this partisan criticism would have been provoked. 
But bishops are always blamed, whether they do too much or too little. In 
this cage they have been found fault with, both for attempting what was too 
great for thei sphere, and for wasting their time on a merely trivial business. 
The two accusations are clearly contradictory. But, in fact, the moderation 
which marked the whole proceeding was one of its best features. Nor is it 
by any means likely that ite results will be inconsiderable. To take one 
instance: there is reason to know that among those in Italy who are 
struggling towards the light and anxious for a reformation of their Church 
on Primitive principles, the letter issued by the Lambeth Conference has 
produced a sympathy and encouragement, which at this moment are 
peculiarly valuable.” 


_ We take exception to very much of thie. Had the Conference 
been designed for any such good purposes as are here specified, it 
might have been indeed questionable whether it was worth while to 
have summoned it, but no one could have objected to the end for 
which it met. But surely it is patent to all, that this was not so. 
Behind the fair and plausible purposes which the Dean here 
enumerates, were others, fearlessly avowed by those who cxpected 
much from the Conference,—alleged, there is every reason to believe, 
very widely in private letters by those who were pulling the strings 
in secret, and operating largely towards the persuasion of our trans- 
atlantic friends to undertake the journey. That which was by the 
moderation of our late Primate—and, we may add, by the watchful 
vigour of him whom we are thankfal to hail as our new Primate— 
formally excluded from debate, was the real purpose of summoning 
the Conference: that a decision might be promulgated concerning 
the unhappy matter now pending in South Africa. And the great 
reason why moderate men objected to the whole proceeding was that 
it, an irregular and unauthoritative assembly, was profeasedly looked 
forward to by High Churchmen as about to pronounce authoritatively 
on a difficulty which the law alone could deal with: and thus the 
second view impugned by Dean Howson was in fact the correct one. 
And there can be little doubt that to the fact of those who expressed 
it being very wide awake, and ready to catch up every irregular 
word, we owe it, that “the moderation which marked the whole 
proceeding” was due. We can never persuade ourselves that that Oon- 
ference was not a most ill-advised and mischievous step. Tho exact 
mischief which it intended to do was thwarted by the fact of its 
President and some of his assessors being fair and wise men: but, that 
object having been defeated, it is difficult to see what was really done, 
or what mark an assembly which cost so much toil and travel will leave 
on the history of the Ohurch. Weare oxceedingly glad to hear what 
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the Dean here tells us of the sympathy and encouragement produced 
among Church Reformers in Italy by the Lambeth Pastoral; we are 
afraid however that in the present prospects of any reform in that 
country, it is only another instance of drowning men catching at a 
straw. ` 

We next come to a comparison of the great Church parties in their 
present aspect. The organization, activity, and violence of tho extreme | 
High Ohurch party is well described: their resolute and unscru~- 
pulous pushing of themselves at Church congreases and through the 
press. The Dean, we are happy to say, is above tho puny criticism 
which prescribes to us, loyal members of the Ohurch of England, soft 
allowances and bated breath in speaking of these traitors in her camp. 
He says :— i 


“ There really need be no hesitation in using strong language concorning 
the end at which this party, in its most advanced and concentrated form, 
practically aims, and the source from which it draws its inspiration. Those 
who have carefully watched all these symptoms cannot have much doubt 
upon the subject. The Modern Ohurch of Rome is the great central body 
which gives strength to the party. Haere is the fuleram on which its lovor 
rests. The wholo stylo df phraseology is recdgniged at once by thoso who 
are familiar with Roman Oatholio books. And in this, it may be added, is 
ono of the great marks of the spirit of Party. An attempt is mede to alter 
even the vernacular language of the Church of England : and a corresponding 
duty rests on faithful members of the Church to resist this tendency. Bo 
with the attitudes and accessories of Public Worship. The affinity is so 
ologe as practically to be identity. As to any stress being laid on tho df- 
ference between vestments of Sarum and vestments of Romo, this is evidently 
mere trifling. The true import of the movement is quite evidont, and has 
for some time been clearly discerned by the most acute and judicial mmds 
amongst us. What degree of actual intercourse may be going on between 
the influential men of this party and the authorities and clergy of the Church 
of Rome it is impossible to say: and no accusations on this subject ought 
to be made at random. ‘This, however, must have attracted the notice of 
every one, that groat advances in the Romeward direction have been made 
of recent years, and that the party of those who tend that way has been 
much more definitely concentrated and more highly organized than it used 
to be.” 


He pursues this train of thought through various departments of 
their words and acts. Its contrast to the old Oxford movement, so 
ably dwelt on by Dr. Salmon,— ita adoption of the ultra-sacerdotal 
theory,—ita conduct rospecting the Eucharist and the Confessional 
are all in turn insisted on. 

But while his principal-indignation is aroused by the extreme 
Ritualists, he does not spare that party with which “his own sympa- 
thies and convictions have a closer connexion than with any other.” 
The faults of the Evangelical party have been principally, “a ten- 
dency to isolation, arising from the high and exclusive aim at the 
production of spiritual life:””—‘the use of a peculiar phraseology with 
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conventional watch-words, impeding mutual acquaintance, creati 
misunderstandings, and preventing co-operation among those who do 
not really differ : ”—“ the formation of little sets of admirers round 
party leaders, whether in the form of congregations attached to 
favourite preachers, or of social groups, which, being satisfied with 
themselves and their idol, learn a most injurious habit of self- 
complacency.” 

This evil is much increased by the undue value set upon oral 
addresses by this party ; arising mainly from the misunderstanding of 
Scriptaro terms: than which kind of fallacy it is impossible to 
imagine any more tenacious. 

We cannot follow the Dean through the very instructive view which 
he takes of the unfair use made by them of Scripture: the proof of 
party tenets by mistranslated texts, and a mutilated and one-sided 
testimony taken out of the Bible. The same inconsistencies exist in 
their regarding as “Tractarian ” the simple obedience to the rubrics, 
as for instance in the case of the “Church Militant ” prayer at the 
end of the morning service : in their low technical view of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible: in their denunciations of science and of 
scientific men : in the treatment of Continental biblical criticism and 
religious life: in the fact “that, side by side with a warm and 
elevated devotional language, there is here no greater indifferenca 
than elsewhero to family interests, to ecclesiastical preferment, and to 
comfortable self-indulgence.” 

The rest of the easay is occupied mainly with a detail of what 
Dean Howson believes would be the proper cure of party spirit among 
us. He recommends the approximation to one another in things 
indifferent: the revision of ‘certain words and things which give 
offence: the keeping the mean, as says Bishop Saunderson’s Preface 
to the Prayer-book, between too much stiffness in refusing, and 
too much easiness in admitting, variations in things once advisedly 
established. 

“ Let the High Ohurchmen, too, remember how much of what they justly 
value has been already won. Our ecclesiastical edifices, for instanco, aro 
by no means what they used to be: a broader and juster view has been 
obtained over the past history of Christendom; and on all questions con- 


nocted with public worship a healthy tone has been diffused, which is not 
likely again to degenerate.” 


Nor would this be the only appeal :— 


“ And surely to the Evangelicals themselves an appeal might be made in 
like manner, that they should not keep aloof from the general body by 
limiting themselves to their own confined oircles, that thoy should cherish 
wider sympathies, that they should have so much confidenco in the truth 
which they hold, as to believe that it will combine with all other truths. 
Much, in fact, for which these excellent men and their predecessors have 
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contended, has been attained. Some views of religion, which were once 
unpopular, have now been widely diffused and accepted; and it is not wise 
to draw off now from contact with the general interests of the time, and 
from conflict, if need be, with opponents. For devotional purposes there 
are indeed special advantages in small clerical meetings, the members of 
which are all of one mind; but there are also great advantages to the Church 
in well-conducted Rari-Decanal Chapters. At the beep crisis too it seams 
hardly prudent for the Evangelical body to leave the disoussion and organi- 
zation of diocesan synods almost entirely in other hands: nor is`it quite 
consistent in them to find fault with Convocation, because it is only an 
opportunity for oral discussion. Their influence, moreover, is far too 
important and valuable to be dispensed with at these various meetings. No 
doubt such meetings involve collisions of ‘opinion and feelihg; but no men 
ought to conclude that nothing can be learnt from opponents: and it may 
confidently be said that if the Evangelicals will come out a little more , 
boldly into the general arena, they will be heartily welcomed by many 

on the High Church side, who fully appreciate their high character and 

abundant service.” ` 

Woe own we are reluctantly compelled to regard these propositions 
rather as the excellent advice of an able and worthy monitor, than as, 
likely to bear any fruitin practice, Owing mainly to the non-intelligent 
way in which sacred subjects are treated among us,—owing especially 
to the want of anything like a grasp of the scope and meaning of 

. Scripturo, which furnishes texts for both sidea,—the spirit of Party is 
so thoroughly ingrained into our people, that it is, we fear, quite chime- 
rical to look for its elimination, or even its abatement, in our own 
time. Some imminent danger which shall throw all loyal Ohurchmen 
together: some organic change, which may cast down the present 
Party fences, and render their re-erection impossible: these are, it seems 
to us, the only chances for the good men who now form our Church 
parties ever to appreciate one another, or to work heartily together. 

Believing this, we are induced to look with more equanimity, and 
less dread, on that which must ere long come on our Church. As a 
body connected with the State, it appears to us that her course of 
vigour, of usefulness, of unity, is ran. The power of her old watchs 
words is gone, and they survive merely to excuse her sons in turning 
their energies against one another, and against her. Those who wish 
for her a new life of combat with evil, of earnestness, and of self- 
denial, will surely not shrink from contemplating a time when her 
Master’s work shall be her sole employment. 

We regret to see that of this assuredly coming state of things there 
is not a hint nor a thought in the volume before us. Nay, matters 
are worse than this. The change, which is hastening onward, is 
almost universally refused admittance into the thoughts and specula- 
tions of Ohurchmen: the very mention of it is received with an out- 
burst of strong words, happily as unmeaning and futile, as they are 
discreditable to their utterers: words which imply a hopeless confusion 
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on their part between the temporal estato of the Church, and her 
spiritual commission. 

And yet there are many practical matters which need careful and 
matured consideration, if we aro to be at all prepared when the time 
arrives. And it would be surely wiser, to cease from cries of torror, 
and to begin setting the house in order, while it can be done in com- 
parative leisure and security.” 

Among the “ Principles at Stake,” there is one, not treated of in this 
very opportune and useful volume,—but second to none in practical 
importance,— which will be virtually decided within tho first months 
of the coming year. ; 

_ And as to its decision, one word may here be said. As far as we 
can forecast, it is going to be history over again. We shall decide, 
on an apparently special and exceptional issue,—and shall flatter our- 
salves that our decision will spread no further than that issue. - Such 
at least is the turn which the speeches of those men are taking, who 
are constituted leaders in this matter. The case of Ireland, they tell 
us, is altogether sus generis. England is in a wholly different con- 
dition; and what we do in the one case will not apply to the other. 

We shall see, Let the main proposition be affirmed,—and, whether 
we fear it, or hope it, the corollary is sure to follow. 

Henery Arron. 


* Sinos tho printing of this article, the attantion of the author has been called to an 
ably-written and earnest answer, in Blackuood’s Afagesne for November, to his remarks 
on the Church of the Futuro in the last number but one of this Review. While hoping 
to notice the artiola itself elsewhere, he cannot but acknowledgo here tho fairness and 
moderation with which ıt is written, and recognise in ita style a favourable exception to 
that of most of the controversial papara of the day. 
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TE water supply of London is naturally of vast importance, but I 

must refer to itin as brief a space as possible. It deserves a larger 
space however, for the questions involved relate to a period of great 
change, in London and throughout the country; to a new era in 
water supply; to an ugly past, and a future at least hopeful. 
Twenty years ago, in a town of nearly 20,000 inhabitants, in the. 
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North of England, water was sold in the streets, at a half-penny 
{and in bad weather a penny) a pailful—the pail holding parhaps 
throe gallons. Poor people who could not pay for water had often 
to wait at spouts (belonging to private property) from, say mid- 
night till six or seven o’clock in the morning, for their “ turn ” and 
supply. I should say there was no water-closet in the town. Now, 
all this has been to a great extent altered. And so elsewhere, 
Towns, once small, grew large. Dependent populations bocame 
spirited and self-reliant ones, conscious of power, as well as right. 
The rivers were polluted, and it was difficult to see how they could 
be otherwise, at least without long waiting and working for the 
change; and if they were ever to be otherwise, pure water would 
still be necessary to begin with. The Yankees, with their gigantic 
enterprise, had shown that if money was forthcoming engineers 
could be found to bring water from distances never dreamt of in 
connection with such an object in bygone days. And where was 
there money if not in England, for a purpose that was demonstrably 
safe and practical? The water supply became henceforth a question 
of importance, because it was sean to be so, and a great peaceful 
revolution began. 

The pamphlets, &o., beforo the public are sufficient to show that 
the revolution is still going on, at least in London; and that it is 
so elsewhere is equally undoubted. We are cleansing the Thames, 
and at the same time adorning London, by one of the noblost enter- 
‘prises of the age. Tho “Conservation” of rivers has becomo an 
institution. The sewage that our fathers sought only how to most 
readily throw away, will be put to a great use, and possess a great 
value. All this is going on noiselesaly, almost without causing a 
ripple on the sea of London life. 

But what, in the meantime, of the water supply for daily use P 
It is difficult to arrive at satisfactory conclusions as to the whole 
question; for instance, as to the future, because almost every engi- 
neer has an idea of his own, and holds to it in a way which, 
however fair and right in itself, is sometimes puzzling to lookers- 
on. Mr. Begg tells us that the quantity of water consumod per 
day in London is 108,000,000 gallons, which would fill a lake 
3,000 feet long, 200 feet broad, and 80 feet deep, or a canal 10 miles 
long, 35 feet broad, and 10 feet desp, and its total weight would be 
nearly 500,000 tons. Divided among the houses of London, 
(numbering 470,000), it gives 431 gallons per day to each, and 
36 gallons to every man, woman, and child of the population; while 
in Nottingham the supply has been reduced to 14 gallons per hcad ; 
in Derby to 17 gallons; in Norwich to 12; and Mr. Begg quotes 
authority for stating that in the manufacturing towns of Yorkshire 
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and Lancashire it averages from 16 to 20 gallons per day. In Paris 
the supply is stated at about the same amount as that of London. 

Yet even now London ia nothing like fully supplied. Some, in- 
deed, assert that the want arises from the, in many cases, excessive use 
of water. Rish people on the bare suspicion of a smell leave their 
water-taps running all night, (a very solfish, foolish thing when it is 
done without a cause); and poor people think nothing of allowing 
the water to run without any cause for it, real or imagined. With 
the suggestions for preventing this waste, we have nothing to do here, 
though a good deal might be said for the free use of water by the 
poor, and of the blessings to the general health that have come from ` 
it. The one certain fact is, that, be the cause what it may, we have 
not yet a constant supply. This hot dry season has shown it. We 
know that under certain circumstances, we are liable to be put on 
short commons of water at the very time the need for it is greatost. 
The large consumption may arise, 08 was suggested in the discussion 
that followed the reading of Mr. Begg’s paper, from the use of wator 
in London for trade purposes, for ships, &e., including reasonable 
waste in such a large population, and evaporation, where thero is 
so much to evaporate. Norwich, which had been referred to as 
having so much smaller a supply, was shown to have only 3,000 
water-closets to its 15,000 houses, which, in that one point alone, 
makes a great difference between it and London; while the supply 
of Glasgow, which in 1838 was only 26 gallons per head per day, 
was stated to have rigon in 1846 to 30 gallons, in 1852 to 38 gallons, 
and now 46 gallons per head per day are complained of as insufficient. 

What then do the professional gentlemen tell us is to be done for 
the supply of London? One gentleman says, Go 180 miles away, 
to the Severn, and you have all your hearts can desire. Others 
would go 240 miles away, to the Cumberland lakes. Others tell 
us that plenty of water can be had nearer London, and of an excel- 
lent quality, if only a littlo healthy competition of water companies 
can be introduced into the matter. And so on. 

Mr. Bailey Denton says in his pamphlet :— 


“Perhaps of all rivers the Thames, in its upper tributaries, commands the 
purest and clearest of water ; and for some length downwards from the rise 
of the springs, the streams are remarkably free from organic matter. In 
the higher portions of the tributaries of the Thames, and in the supplies 
to be obtained by pumping and from stornge, are ample means of meeting all 
possible demands without going beyond the limits of the Thames water-shed. 
. . . The present consumption of London may bo taken at one hundred 
millions of gallons per diem: about one-half is supplied from the Lea and 
from chalk springs from the astern side, and the remainder from the upper 
Thames on the western. According to authorised publishod statements, the 
Now Rivor and East London Waterworks Company have supplied from the 
River Lea and from wells sunk into the chalk, nearly forty millions of gallons 
daily during the Jast dry summer. . . . There is no doubt {bat othor tributaries 
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of the lower Thames may be made to contribute their quota. They consist 
of the Yedding, Brent, Roding, Hog's Mill Stream, Wandle, Ravensbourne, 
and Darent.” 

In his paper read to the Society of Arta (Journal, June 7, 1867), 
Mr. Denton gives much information on the same subject. 

If tho object of this paper had been to show the reasons for and 
against the plans of engineers, whose views differ so widely, I should 
have quoted much more largely from Mr. Denton, and have taken in 
algo, as fair, and indeed demanded by the facts of the case, the views 
of other gentlemen, as expressed in the discussion that followed the 
reading of the paper. But we are dealing merely with facts and 
figures given as to the supply of water and the demand for water in 
London; and these we have, in general terms, in the above extracts. 

From water we will pass to those very important articles of con- 
sumption—wine, spirits, and “malt liquor.” The Trade and Navi- 
gation returns give the following statement of the liquor retained for 
home consumption in the United Kingdom in the year 1867 :— 


Gallons, 
British spirits (whisky and gin) ....... 21,199,875 
Foreign spirits (rum and brandy). . ..... 8,338,284 
Total . . . . 20,537,659 


The total amount of malt retained for consumption as beer, was 
46,310,357 bushels. The sugar retained for brewing amounted 
to 881,930 owts. Mr. Dawson Burns, on the excise allowance of two 
bushels of malt to the barrel, makes the following calculations as 
to the total amount of liquor consumed :— 


Gallons. 
Malt liquor . 2. 6. 1. 1 ee ee ee ee 971,042,076 
Foreign wines (es in the Returns) . . . a. 18,876,708 
Bpirite: ace ee wba pow Se ay eS 29,587,669 


The cost of these he states as follows :— 


Anpewt SPETS. 


£21,199,375 


Gale ae a ad nts Ro dae me at ov Otek tad ethan a, OT ag 9,172,002 





£30,371,377 
Foreign wines, 18,675,708 gals., retailed at an average of 15s. per gal. . . £10,256,781 
Bry axp Aun 
Made from malt . s s 2. 2 se 2 ee we ee 23,155,178 brls. 
» ouger...., it eda Meg OE, Sh 916,632 ,, 
94,071,810 
(Equal to 971,042,076 gals, retailed at an average of 48s. per barrel. . 67,772,344 
For cider, perry, and British winos, say 2. . 1 1 1 ee we ee 1,000,000 


£99,400,502 
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The samo gentleman. also makes the following statement :— 


“ The highest average consumption of British spirits was in 1854, when 
it was 0°04 (nearly a gallon) per head; the highest avorage of foreign and 
colonial spirits was in 1867, 0.27 (above a quartor of a gallon) per head ; 
the highest average of malt in 1866, 1:82 (a bushel and above three- 
quarters) per head; and the highest average of wine in 1867, 0-45 (nearly 
half a gallon) per head. Converting the malt into beer, on the Exciso 
calculation of two bushels to the barrel, the consumption of beer would 
stand thus:—1858, 27 gallons per head; 1854, 24 galons; 1855, 22 
gallons; 1865, 81 gallons ; 1866, 84 gallons; 1867, 80 gallons.” 


These are the statements of a teetotaller. If any one thinks the 
leas of them on that account the calculations can be made indepen- 
dently of Mr. Burns, on the basis of the official returns. For my 
own part, without knowing anything more of Mr. Burns than what 
the public know of him, as a prominent agent of the “United 
Kingdom Alliance,” I came to the conclusion that there was no one 
in London who knew more of the subject in its largest sense, or who, 
as far as I could judge, would deal with it more honestly. On these 
grounds I resolved to ask the favour of his opinion, which he 
courteously gave me, as to London’s share of the consumption. To 
divide the total by ten, would, of course, give the ahare according 
to population, but I imagined that London had a little more than its 
share. Mr. Burns said it had so, and that to divide by eight, instead 
of ten, would, he judged, be pretty near the mark. Tho consumption. 
in London, st this rate, would be nearly as follows, for the year :— 


Spirits . .. 3,692,207 gallons, pints per head, say about 9} 
Wine. . .. 1,700,463 (exclusive of British Wines) . 4+ 
Malt liquor. . 121,380,250 ,, if A . 323 


There are many reasons for estimating the consumption in London 
at a higher rate than that in the country generally. There is more 
money to spend, and thoro certainly are more temptations to spend 
it, without the checks of public opinion that are in force in pro- 
vincial towns. There are also long distances to travel, tho necessity 
for hard work during the few working hours of the day, and the 
general tendency to throwing of all restraint when tho working 
hours are over. And then there are 10,000 public-houses, with 
attractions of various kinds, all tending to consumption of “ drink.” 

To guard, however, as far as possible against error, in at least one 
particular, which might, be a guide to others, I laid the matter before 
the well-known wine merchants, “ Messrs. Williams and Co.,” Lime 
Street, City, and reccived from a member of the firm the following 
calculation (published by Mr. Williams some years ago) as to the 
probablo consumption of wine in the United Kingdom from 1801 to 
1861 :— 
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poala, «Avo ate 
1801-11 . . . 6,814,085 gallons . . . 16,000,000 . . . 2 6-10ths. 
(811-21. . . 4,021,139 ,, . . . 17,600,000 . . . 1 7-10ths, 
1821-31 . . . 6,387,785 ,, . . . 20,063,686 . . . 1 &-10ths 
1881-41 . . . 6,608,168 ,, . . . 24,183,412 . . . 1 6-10the. 
1841-51. . . 6,026,377 ,,  «. . . 26,889,885 . . . 1 93-10ths, 
1851-61 . . . 6,873,888 ,,  . . . 27,611,862 . . . 1 6-10ths. 


The change from 1801 to 1861 shows a considerable decrease of 
consumption, but the gentleman who gave me the information thought, 
judging from the sales of that firm and others, that since the latter , 
date the amount sold would be at least double what it had previously 
been, while the varioties of wine had increased from a very few to 
upwards of 200. Taking the average, therefore, at three bottles per 
head for the entire kingdom, the calculations of Mesars. Williams 
and Co., the wine merchants, and Mr. Burns, the testotaller, are not 
80 very widely apart. 

We will pass on now to tho subject of eggs, which, howover, we 
cannot deal with quite as satisfactorily as with some other items of 
the food supply of London. The Board of Trade returns for the six 
months cnding Juno 80th, 1868, state the number of eggs for the 
six months, for the United Kingdom, at 205,250,040, or at the rate 
of 410,500,000 in a year. 

A practical witness made the following statement (April, 1868) 
to the Food Committeo of the Society of Arta :— 


« Tt is impossible,” he said, ‘at present to procure any reliable informa- 
tion with regard to the home produce and the consumption of birds and eggs 
in this country. The story of our imports, however, tells a startling tale :— 


In 1849 we imported 98,000,000 of eggs. 
In 1866 = 438,878,880 „ 
In 1887 s 397,934,520 ,, 


“The Custom House return of eggs and poultry imported in 1866 gives 
the following details :— 


Esos. 

Imported from Great Hondred. 
Hamburgh . s sos a ee 16,630 

TOM ew. Be Ge Pw A 161,733 
France. . a es ew ee th et a 3,359,302 
Spat: oe we ware te GE Oe 80,065 
Channel Inlands. . . ...-+.- 81,840 
Other pars . s we ee ee 17,764 

3,657,824 hundreds. 
Great hundred 120 


488,878,880 eggs- 
“Value of eggs (at 63. 6d. per 120), £1,188,880.” 


Taking the total eggs for 1868 at 410,500,000, wə should have 
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for London, on the ground of population, about 41,000,000; or, say 
thirteen eggs and a half for each person in a year. The returns for 
1866, however, state London’s consumption at 630,419 great hun- 
dreds, or say 78,000,000 eggs. We may therefore calculate that each 
Londoner, big and little, has from foreign lands about 26 egga in 
the year; or one a fortnight all the year through, and that to secure 
to a certain number of persons each an egg a week 1,500,000 other 
persons must do without eggs altogether. Or, 214,285 persons may 
each have one foreign egg a day all the year through—provided 
that 2,785,742 persons are total abstainera from eggs. 

This state of affairs, however, one’s daily experience (often as expe- 
rience misleads in such cases, from dealing only with certain special 
phases of life) tells us must not be accepted as anything like the 
full and complete position of London with respect to eggs. Very few 
are produced in the United Kingdom compared with the number that 
might be produced in it, but still the home production is important 
enough to keep many customers out of the London egg market, and 
in some measure to balance the deficiency in even the enormous 
foreign supplies. That is, British eggs, by supplying a great por- 
tion of the trade of many provincial towns release for London 
consumption the foreign eggs imported to various parts of the 
kingdom, though I am told, on reliable authority, that in London 
itself the consumption of Britiah eggs is so small as to be scarcely 
worth taking into account in an estimate like this, and indeed 
that they may be said to be appropriated almost entirely for the use 
of invalids and persons who are willing to pay a high rate for them 
as for delicacies, more than for sustenance. An extensive dealer to 
whom I spoke said he did not sell one British egg. 

Coming to such articles as corn, tea and coffee, &., it is much 
easier to give figures than exact facta respecting them from the 
point of view we are trying to take. The total quantity of tea 
imported into the United Kingdom in 1866 amounted to 189,608,497 
pounds; of this London imported 186,722,714 pounds (of course, 
for the entire country) ; and entered for home consumption 65,847,426 
pounds. The amount entered for home consumption in the United 
Kingdom was 102,825,067 pounds. In a general sense * this may 
be taken to represent the importation of tea for that year. 
~ The Board of Trade returns for the six months ending June 30th, 
1868, state the total amount of tea entered during that period in 
the United Kingdom for home consumption, at 56,583,180 pounds, 

* Thess returns sometimes lead to error from not being up to date,—merely taking 


into account the stock entered, and not all that is in port. Tho trade circulars estimate 
tho amount in port, and then compute the total available stock. 
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much too small an amount at the present rate of consumption. 
Messrs. Sillar and Bateman in their trade report for 1867, say :— 

‘‘ It will be seen (from the tablo given) that the deliveries this year exceed 

the shipments by some 22,000,000 pounds, but the import of Assam and 
Indian tea amounted to 7,000,000 pounds ; adding this, therefore, to the 
China and Japan shipments for the season 1866-7, and deducting 2,600,000 
pounds of Ohina tea lost at goa, we find a net deficiency in the supply of 
17,000,000 pounds. The stock in the kingdom on tho 81st ult. shows a 
diminution of 16,000,000 pounds, as compared with the year before.” 
The use of tea has increased so enormously since the time when it 
was deemed a beverage unfit for men, and when even women, in the 
country, returning from market, wet and cold, drank but one cup of 
the new-fangled decoction, and drank it stealthily (as if ashamed of 
the indulgence) behind the kitchen-door,* that we are now in some 
tisk of outstripping the market. 

The returns for the six months state the total amount entered of 
coffee and cocoa for home consumption at 15,891,511 Ibs.—the total 
importation was 71,415,594 lbs.; of the amount for home consump- 
tion, the cocoa was about 2,700,000 lba., and the remainder caffee. Of 
spices for the samo period the returns give the following :—cinnamon, 
465,826 lbs.; ginger, 6,674 cwta. ; nutmegs, 190,988 lbs.; pepper, 
5,526,928 Lbs. ; pimento, 3,557 cwta. The total amount of molasses, en- 
tered during the same period, for home consumption, was 308,270 cwts. 

These figures, and some that I am about to give, cannot both be 
exact representations of the fact, but the reader will perceive that the 
above are froni the official returns for six months merely (the first 
six of 1868), and that the two halves of a year by no means corre- 
spond in matters of trade. And then the caloulations I am about to 
give are for ihe previous year. These have been kindly supplied 
to me by Mr. Bateman (Messrs. Sillar and Bateman), as careful trade 
estimates, from different sources, for 1867, allowing for arrivals after 
the returns, and for known exports. I believe the figures represent 
a near approximation to facts, though, of course, no two persons 
would arrive at exactly the same results in estimates like these, even 
when based on fundamentally the same data. 


For 1887. 
` Umrrep Kapon. Lompor. 
OG as Sai sem ooo a Yee Ba ce 111,067,705 Ibe, (say, one-ninth) . . 12,339,746 Iba. 
Sugar (Board of Trade Return 
rather los). 2 2... 536,830 tons ( do. ) . . 59,648 tons 
Coffe. a Go a adie 19,440 ,, ( do ).. 9,160 ,, 





* I knew an instance of this in the case of a fine old countrywoman who never took 
kindly to tea as an article of daily use, though she lived far into the tea generation 
and mw the despised beverage in general favour. She still looked back with pride to 
porridge and milk, and the one cup of tea, stolen, once a week in winter, and gulped 
down in haste behind the kitchen door. That, sho said, was koeping toa in its proper 
place. 
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. The following also are estimated by the same gentlemen for 1867, 
from trade and other data, allowing one-ninth of the whole for 
London :— 


Rice, estimated total consumption’ London (omitting fractions) . 7,000 tons. 
Cassia do. do. do. . . . 180,000 Iba. 
Cinnamon do. do. do. "212,000 , 
Cloves do. do. do. 283,000 ,, 
Ginger do. do. do. 690,000 ,, 
Nutmoga* do. do. do. 37,400 ,, 
Macs do. do. do. 7,200 ,, 
Pepper do. do. do. . 1,696,000 ,, 


Or, for London, per head, in the year 1867, say :— 





ox Ox, 
Cassia. . .. 0-07 1 
Cinnamon . . 1:13 if 
Cloves. . . . 161 1 
Ginger... + 316 3 
Nutmegs. . . | 02 about 1p ntt S 
Mace « 5 * CH È 





Pepper kek 9-04 





“Tea, sugar, and coffee,” they say, ‘‘may be considered entirely accurate. 

‘Of rice no separate returns of export are kept in London, but on the 
basis of the figures of other ports, the 9.80, which represents tho actual 
deliveries, is reduced to 6. for the home consumption. 

“ Of currants very meagre returns are furnished. The above figures 2.47 
are estimated from the fruit-brokers’ circulars. 

“Spices (the second half of the above table) are, to a certain extent, 
approximations, as the returns at the outports are very unsatisfactory, and 
in London exports and home consumption are not kept separate. In the 
above figures the London deliveries have been used as the basis of calcula- 
tion, the great bulk of these articles being housed there; and the delivories 
from the outports for consumption have been assumed to about counter- 
balance the exports from London. With the exception of pepper, these 
figures are certainly very near, if not absolutely accurate. That article, 
however, which is known to be exported largely, ought probably to be 
reduced in the same proportion as rio. This would make the annual 
average consumption about 5 ounces per head.” 


With respect to another phase of the subject Messrs. Sillar and 
Bateman say— 


“The consumption of tea in 1849, with a very high duty, was 1.81 por 
head; in 1868, with sixponce duty, it is 4.17 per head. The actual con- 
sumption per head, in the case of regular tea drinkers (we rest this on 
actual, careful inquiry and comparison), is from 7 to 8 pounds per head 
per annum. Therefore, as the average is 4.17, a large number of people 
must drink much above their share, a large number much below theirs, and 
a good number none at al...... In round figures 1 pound of tea 
requires about’ 10 pounds of sugur...... The consumption of coffee 
has not increased of late years ; that of tea and sugar has to an onormous 
extent.” 


* Nutmogs will range from 60 to 140 to the pound; or, on the avorage, say about 
04 or 96 to the pound. 
t This includes sugar for brewing, &o. 
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Of corn-wheat, the total imports for the six months were 17,696,503 
owts.; all entered for home consumption. Messrs. Horne, Son, and 
Mac Innis, say, referring to the year 1867— 

“The importations amounted to about 84,504,000 owts...... Of 
the 1,626,298 quarters imported into London, we received 9 per cent. from 
America, 1} Canada, 81} German States, 88 Russia, and yi, France. - In 
the case of France there was a deficient harvest.” 

Of barley, the total importations for the six months were 2,586,629 
cwta. ; Messrs. Horne, Son, and Mac Innis give the total for 1867, 
at 5,728,000 cwts.; and say—“ Into London we received 358,860 
qra.” The returns (for the six months) of oats are 3,486,392 cwts. 
Messrs. Horne say, of 1867—“ The total importations were about 
9,415,000 owts. Into London we received 2,274,567 qre.” Of peas 
the returns (six months) give 396,801 owts; beans, 1,097,691 owts. 
Messrs. Horne say, of 1867—“ Tho total importation of beans was 
about 1,983,000 cwts.; into London, 81,151 qrs.; peas, 1,580,000 
cwts. ; into London, 108,746 qrs.” Maize (six months) 4,913,715 owts. 
Messrs. Horne say, of 1867—“ The total importation was about 
8,506,000 owts. ; into London, 180,000 qrs.” In the previous year tho 
importations had been upwards of 14,000,000 cwts., and into London 
upwards of 370,000 qrs. Wheat-meal and flour, the returns state at 
1,427,022 owts., for the six months. Messrs. Horne, looking forward 
to 1868, said— We think we shall want an importation of fully 
10,000,000 qrs., wheat and flour, from the Ist of September, 1867, to 
the 31st of August, 1868,” to make up for our own deficient harvest. 
A calculation which, as will be seen above, fits in pretty nearly to tho 
fact so far as the first six months of the year are concerned. 

Of potatoes we have for the six months, 651,914 cwis. ; butter, 
435,776 owts.; cheese, 244,263 owts.; lard, 115,832 cwta. If we 
give London one-ninth of these it would have—potatoes, 72,434 cwta. ; 
butter, 48,419 cwts.; cheese, 27,140 cwta. ;' lard, 12,870 cwts. Or, 
for each person, rather lees than 2% lbs. of potatoes for the six 
months; of butter, rather short of 2 Iba.; of cheese, 1 lb., and of 
lard, say half a pound. In the matter of potatoes, therefore, Londonu 
must be in a very important degree dependent on home production, 
the exact figures of which, however, I have been unable to arrive at 
in any definite or suggestive form. 

Mr. Horne, in answer to my inquiries, said :— 

“The London consumption of bread ig difficult to estimate, as being in 
a great measure ruled by the price of meat, vegotables—especially potatoes 
—by the condition of the working classes, and by the season of the year, 
the consumption being much larger in winter than summer. At present, 
potatoes, all things considered, are as dear as bread, and the consumption 


of the latter 1s unduly large. I should reckon the total annual consumption 
of flour for bread m London at the present time at 8,800,000 sacks. At 
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the present moment the consumption is thought to be going on at the rate 
of 8,500,000 sacks. In the provinces the consumption per head is not so 
great. The English wheat sent to London is almost entirely from the 
near counties, Surrey, Kent, Essex, Lincolnshire, &0:, and a large quantity ` 
of flour also comes from these and other counties to the town millers and 
dealers, besides going direct to the bakers.” 

Referring back to Mr. Greenwood’s evidence to the committee of 
the Society of Arts, we have the statement that— 

«A gaok of flour in the hands of an honest baker can be converted into 
ninety quartern loaves, but with the addition of 6 pounds of rice he can 
make ninety-eight quarterns with it. * The wholesale price of rice would be 
about a penny a pound.” . 

The reader may from this form some definite idea of the number of 
loaves, or the equivalent for loaves required for the many mouths of 
London, though I should say that Mr. Horne’s estimate is consider- 
ably over the mark, even for this time of exceptional consumption, 
and must be based on an allowance for more than London proper. 

My estimate of the consumption of salt is made from figures 
supplied to me by Mr. Bumsted, jun., of the firm of Bumated and Oo., 
Lower Thames Street, one of the two greatest salt firms in London.’ 
The total supply (London), Mr. Bumsted estimates, on what he deems 
reliable figures, at 15,000 tons per annum ; and of these about 10,000 
tons are table salt; ' about 2,000 tons may be used in the provision 
trade, and the remaining 3,000 tons for chemical purposes. ‘The two 
firms are supplied by two Salt Companies in Worcestershire, and 
together (I have this from sources quite independent of Mr. Bumsted) 
bring in and distribute the great’ bulk of London salt, though the ' 
above figures allow also for the sales of other dealers. 

An estimate of the total consumption of biscuits has been supplied 
to me by the head of a firm that does by far the greatest trade in 
these urticles of any single firm in London. This gentleman says :— 

“ Jndging from our Own sales, and what others would be likely to do, I 
think you may calculate the annual value of the biscuits consumed in 
London at £280,000, and at from threepence to a shilling a pound. Taking 
sixpence per pound therefore as the average you will have the amount in 
weight,” 9,200,000 pounds. 

This is taken from calculations resting on exact, but of course only 
general data, supplied, however, from the books of one very important 
firm. 


The returns for the six months, ending June 80th, 1868, state the 

, total amount of dried yeast imported into the United Kingdom, at 

58,847 cwta. ; or say, for London (at a ninth of the whole) for the year 
1,840,000 Ibs., or a little less than half-a~pound for each person. 

_ With respect to poultry, &c., Mr. Brooke, in his pamphlet says :— 

‘Pigeons have nearly all disappeared from this country in consequence 
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of the improved state of cultivation. They are now chiefly from Franoe ; 
they are brought over here, and fattened by men in different parte of 

London. We have just sent an order over to Amiens for a large quantity - 

for the races; there will be 60,000 next week from France for our two 

ee The men feed them with their mouths, and will feed 1,000 an 
our. , 

Mr. Brooke also supplied me with the following additional par- 
ticulars. The total supply, for the London markets, of poultry 
(live and dead), venison, game, rabbits (Ostend and wild), wild fowl; 
birds, such as quails, ortol, &o. ; black game (from Russia and N orway), 
&c., he estimates, in money value, at £1,250,000 a year; but this 
supplies the country around London’ for from 50 to 100 miles, the 
wholesale dealers sending out to the extent of £1,000,000 of the 
whole, 

Three parts of the supply Mr. Brooke thinks are the pro- 
duce of the United Kingdom; one-third is from abroad. Formerly, ` 
he says, geese came from Devonshire, Hampshire, Lincolnshire, 
Yorkshire, Oambridgeshire, Suffolk, and N orfolk ; but, in consequence 
of the enclosure of commons and free land, the geese have all but 
disappeared from those counties, and we are chiefly dependent for our 
supply on Ireland, Germany, Holland, and France. The present supply 
of pigeons is in a great measure from France, Holland, and Belgium. 
The birds are brought over alive, fattened, and killed to the extent of 
from 10,000 to 50,000 a week, all the year through. Ireland is the 
. great poultry-producing country, for the London market, nearly as 
much as one-half of the total consumption being from that country. 
The quails, &o., are chiefly from Italy and Egypt, and are, in value, 
from £8,000 to £10,000 a year. The “Ostend” rabbits are from 
Belgium and Holland. . 

There are, Mr. Brooke informs me, 50 salesmen, “ large and small,” 
and 1,000 dealers (half of wham are costermongers), to distribute 
the daily supplies of London; and about 500 men and boys are 
employed to prepare those supplies for the cook. 

A view of London food would be imperfect without some reference 
to the fruit of London, though, apart from the dried fruit, the facts 
are not easy to arrive at with any degree of clearness or satisfaction. 
The returns of dried fruit for the half-year, ending Jane 30th, 1868, 
state the total amount of raisins at 64,980 owta.; for home consump- 
tion, 76,386 owts. Ourrants, 135,950 owts.; for home consumption, 
284,520 cwta. Messrs. Witherby, in their trade report, say that the 
average total deliveries of currants, in London, during the first eight 
months of the years from 1864 to 1867 (inclusive), have been 
18,220 tons. 


“In London,” they go on to gay, ‘on January Ist, 1888, there exists 
17,400 tons, against 10,600 tons fin 1867, 16,750 in 1886, and 17,200 in 
VOL. Lx, LL 
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1865. We shall probably receive 5,000 tons more at this port, which we 
will consider to bring our present stock and prospects of stock to 22,000 
‘tons... ... So that if we continue to clear at a former rate for the next 
eight months, we may still have a stock left on the arrival of new fruit of 
ovar 8,000 tons, about double the weight of the last two yenrs...... In 
twenty years the importation of currants had been raised from 19,000 to 
58,000 tons, and the conmenrption had increased from 14,000 to 89,000 tons. 
Nothing but a reduction of duty could have effected this remarkable result, 
as wo have to deal with an article which no other country but Greece can pro- 
duce, and the mainstay of growers there is the trade of the United Kingdom.” 
' According to the returns, therefore, for the first six months of 
1868, we had entered for home consumption 284,520 owts., or say, 
28,400 tons for the year. ‘Taking the total supply of currants 
at 28,400 tons, and giving London a tenth, we should have say 
6,362,000 lbs.; a littl more than 2 lbs. per head, for each 
_ person; or, on Mr. Bateman’s allowance of a ninth, pretty nearly 
24 lbs., as he has stated it. Of raisins we have 7,600 tons for the year ; 
a tenth of which would be, say, 1,700,000 lbs.; or little more than 
half-a-pound per head per annum. ‘The lemons and oranges im- 
ported in the six months ending June 30th, 1868, were 1,070,267 
bushels; or, for London, say, 100,000 bushela—200,000 in the year. 

When we pass from the official returns to Covent Garden— 
London’s great fruit market—we have all kinds of difficulties thrown 
in the way of arriving at an estimate; for the market is “ private 
property,” and is treated as such. After a long and weary delay, I 
obtained from the market books the one faot that the total amount of 
fruit, &c., brought into Covent Garden in two weeks—the first week 
in January and the first week in July, 1868—was 20,700 bushels, 
and comprised apples, cherries, beans, plums, gooseberries, nuts, 
currants, peas and French beans, strawberries and raspberries. 
Much the greater part of these, of course, belong to the July week ; 
but, putting the two together, we have two weeks’ supply, as by the 
market books; and this supply may be taken as a rough and genoral 
guide to the eales during the year. 

There are many other articles of food, from which I must be 
content to make a few selections. The head of a well-known London 
firm kindly supplied me with the following figures, from the books 
of the firm, as to the amounts sent out by them of the articles 
referred to, for consumption in London, in the year 1867 :— 


Of pickles (all kinda) `. n 2... 1a. 25,000 dozon bottles. 
BSeuces, of various kinds ........ 20,000 P 

Lea and Perrin’s Warcostar sauco. . . e . 20,000 , 

Jams and marmalade . . s so s a‘ .- 25,000 dozen pots. 
Keller's marmalade . ...... ee 20,000 ii 

Table jolies . . 1 1 1 ww ee ee 9,000 dozon bottles. 
Potted meats . 2 s p ee ew ee ee 10,000 dozen pots. 
Preserved lobsters . ww 1 we ee ee 10,000 doxen tins, 


Do sardines s 1. uw es 20,000 yy 
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Of these, the returns with respect to Lea and Perrin’s Sauce, and 
Keillor’s (Dundee) Marmalade, represent the entire London con- 
sumption, the firm to whose courtesy I am indebted for the figures 
being the sole agents for London in each case. Of the pickles and 
sauces, also, they supply by far the greater part of the London 
consumption, which I am told may amount, in the case of the 
pickles, to about 35,000 dozens in all, and of the sauces to about 
50,000 dozens. With respect to table jellies, potted meats, 
&c., tho above figures represent a great proportion of the whole 
London consumption ; of jams about one-fourth of the whole, and of 
preserved lobsters and sardines, about one-half. So that if we alter 
the above figures to— 


Pickles tee) fa. SG ae Gg a Se N 35,000 doren bottles. 

BO TOG x id Sa ey ite ce ce A ee 50,000 3 

Jami Ose) iss cee a kB a ae La eo te 100,000 doren pots. 

Preserved lobsters . . 1 a a a a a‘ ‘e 20,000 dozen tins. 
Do. rdin . aoe‘ se 40,000 3 


we have an approximate idea of the total consumption in London 
of thæə articles. The figures given from the trade books referred 
to represent about one-fourth of the entire trade (for the wholo 
country, and for foreign parts) of this one great firm. 

The adulteration of food requiresa brief notice. Dr. Letheby 
says—“ The objects of the fraudulent adulteration of food are to 
increase the bulk or weight of the article; to improve its appearance, 
and to give it a falso strength.” He then refers to the following 
instances. ‘The addition of inferior starches, as potato starch, or 
English arrowroot, curcuma or Kast Indian arrowroot, Brazilian and 
Tahiti arrowroot, &o., &c., with the true maranta or West Indian 
arrowroot. The mixture of starch sugar, or even starch itself, with 
common cane sugar. The dilution of milk, vinegar, &c., with water. 
The mixture of butter with dripping and other fats. The addition 
of gelatine to isinglass. The mixture of coffee with chioory, and of 
flour of mustard with common wheaten flour. 

As instances of the adulteration to improve the appearance of the 
article, Dr. Letheby gives the following :— 


“The addition of alum to bread, by which inferior, and even damaged, 
flour may be made into 2 tolerable looking loaf. It is the property of alum 
to make the gluten tough, and to prevent its discolouration by heat, as well 
as to check the action of the yeast, or ferment upon it. When, therefore, 
it is added to good flour, it enables it to hold more water, and so to yield 
a larger number of loaves; while the addition of it to bad flour prevents 
the softening and disintegrating effect of the yeast upon the poor and 
inferior gluten, and go enables it to bear the action of heat in the process 
of baking. ..... There is a simple test by which small quantities of it 
may be readily discovered. Infusion of logwood acquires a rich purplish 
onrmine, or claret tint, when it is brought into contact with alum; you 
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have, therefore, only to dip a slice of the bread for an instant into a weak, 
watery, solution of logwood, and if alum be present, the bread will speedily 
acquire a purple, or reddish purple, tint. ..... Sulphate of copper also 
is used in the same way as alum for improving the appearance of bread, 
but it is used to a much less extent in this country than on the Continent. 
Then the bloom, or glaze, or facing, of green and black tea is generally 
artificial. In the case of green tea, it is ordinarily a mixture of Prussian 
blue, turmerio, and sulphate of lime, or China clay; and in that of black tea 
it is not unfrequently a coating of black-lead. The adulteration is easily 
discovered by shaking the tes with cold water, and then straining through 
muslin, and allowing the fine powder to subside. 

Pickles and preserved fruits are often made green with a salt of copper, 
it being the peculiar property of that metal to mordant, or fix in an insoluble 
form, the green colouring-matter or clorophyll of vegetables. If, therefore, 
the pickling operation is conducted in copper vessels, or if a little verdigris 
or sulphate of copper is added to the vinegar in which the vegetables are 
boiled, the colour of them will be retained. In somo cases the quantity 
added has been so largo as to give a coppary look to a steel fork or knife 
plunged into the pickle. In such cases, as might be expected, severe 
symptoms of poisoning have been occasioned by it. 

“ Ferruginous earth, or red osida of iron, is frequently added to sauces, 
to anchovies, to cocoa preparations, and to preserved or potted mests, to 
improve their appearance. 

“ Mineral pigments, often of a poisonous nature, are used in colouring 
confectionery. 

“ And lastly, with the view of giving a fals strength to the article, we 
have instances of sulphuric acid added to vinegar, blaok-jack or burnt sugar 
to coffees and chicory, catechu or terra japonica to tea, cocoulus indicus to beer, 
cayenne to peppers, &o. 


Dr. Letheby pleads for an earnest enforcement of the “Act for 
Preventing the Adulteration of Articles of Food and Drink” (23 & 
24 Vic., cap. 84), 1860; but would make it of compulsory rather than 
of permissive application ; and there is very little doubt that till this 
is done the poisoning will not cease. 

Tt would be quite within the scope of this paper to refer, even at 
length, to the dishonest use of false weights and measures, which 
seems almost to have become rooted in at least the retail trade of 
London. “At a recent petty sessions,” says a daily paper, “ seventy- 
three persons were convicted of this dirty work and fined. Half 
these sinners were publicans, and the lowest in the scale of rascality 
was a cate’-meat man.” The publicans seem great in the art of short 
measure, though of alP traders, I should say, theirs are the most 
cortain profits, with the smallest risk, and the largest amount of 
` assistance from the wholesale traders. The arts of adulteration and 
of theft by false weights and moasureg, are, ‘however, reduced to a 
system by more than publicans; and a vile and wicked system it is, 
expecially when it is used to rob the poor of their pittance. 

In dealing with London food it is not easy to overlook London 
dinners. I do not mean the grand dinners at ever so much money & 
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head, “ wine inaluded,” but the humbler ones at 1s. per head, “ beer 
extra,” A number of letters in a daily newspaper somewhere 
about the end of last year threw much light on this question. 
London learned that with all its “luncheon bara” and “ restaurante,” 
ita dinners were not by any means as satisfactory as they should be; 
and here and there a well-to-do merchant chuckled a little over the 
matter, (as well-to-do people will), and said—‘ Do you young people 
want a lesson P If you do, and care to learn it, listen : J never went toa 
restaurant. When I was young I took my dinner to the office in 
my pocket, and now I take it in a little bag. They never fleeced 
me!” It is very questionable, however (apart from the waiter 
system, which is bad enough), whether, under present conditions, it 
would be possible to provide good food at a much lower rate than 
that at which it is provided in some parts of London. Of course 
there is a much more economical way of dining, and I can testify 
to the excellence, some years ago, of the Glasgow “ working men’s ” 
(why it should be so termed I don’t know) dinner for a few pence ; 
under 6d. at any rate. But London clerks are often gentlemen 
with patent-leather boots, and very high pretensions; difficult 
to please in the matter of beef or fowl, and very punctilious about 
the finger glasses and rose water. Really, in such cases when the 
dinner is provided at a cost of 2s. it seams reasonable. 

It is very different with people who wear thickly soled shoes, and. 
can do without rose water. The Food Committee of the Society of 
Arts, looking to these, has taken evidence on the subject of din- 
ners without napkins and rose water. One witness proposes (in the 
name of a company) to send out dinners in tin cases, after the 
manner of the Parcels Delivery, and at an economical rate; and the 
project is far from chimerical if it is in wise hands. A represen- 
tative of the company deals thus with another part of their plan, in 
which I trust they will be successful :— 

“To go to the other end of the scale, one word about the very poor. 
In the depth of winter in London, as early as the dawn, I think it would be 
a great boon if oatmeal porridge could be delivered to the poor for a little 
over cost price. The bread and rank butter, and the chicory mixture, called 
coffee, sold at the stalls, is nota comforting meal compared with porridge 
made of Scotch coarse oatmeal, milk, water, and molasses, or coarse 
sugar. The porridge can be made in ten minutes. Children devour it 
with avidity,” &. 

The statement is mixed up with a few fine words, such as en 
_ passant, which are ridiculously out of place, and phrases, such as 
people “who are not so much less human than ourselves as some 
of us seem to imagine they are,” which are rather like flunkeyism ; 
but, on the whole, the meaning is right, and the food may turn out 
better than the statement. Perhaps, if it were once successful 
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among the poor it would soon find its way to the rich, as Dr. 
Letheby tells us ox-tail soup did. Prior to 1689 or thereabouts, he 
says, the butchers of London left the ox-tails to the hides, which 
ware sold to the tanners, but the poor French refugees of Clerkenwell 
bought the cast-away tails for a mere trifle and made the soup now 80 
fashionable. Well, perhaps porridge may in like manner become 
fashionable, and—who knows ?—Bethnal Green and Spitalfields again 
return to ox-tail soup. The numerous shops that have been recently 
opened in London for the sale of “ sammer drinks ” also seem an 
important step in a right direction. They certainly meet a want, 
and there are grounds on which they deserve the sympathy and 
countenance of all who wish to see the possibility of a choice for a 
thirsty man between something more than beer or nothing. 

Then there is London food at night. Who knows its character 
and history? ` Who can even guess what is sold and consumed ? 
Visitors to any of our great manufacturing towns in the dead of 
winter, might have one sight, if they only knew of it, as they rarely 
do, of more interest than most things that are down in the guide- 
books; the sight of a great thoroughfare, leading to some of the 
principal mills, at say, half-past five o’clock in the morning. It is 
worth seeing. If the snow is on the ground it is all the better for 
setting off with a proper background the hosts of pictures of many 
hundreds of smiling, spirited (not at all as some poople imagine, 
downcast and puny), Lancashire or Yorkshire lasses, grouped round 
the coffee-sellers and their boilers. There is something healthy in 
that scene. But think of London by night! Walk a mile or two at 
midnight, and notice the poor girls (or adults, they are not less to 
be pitied) sparing a ha’penny from the public-house to buy a few 
shell-fish at the public-house door. There is nothing healthy in that 
scono. It is one of London’s scenes by night—better than the Hay- 
market dens and hella, for in any case thore is less criminality than in 
them, but awful for all that, to see or think of. Where the people 
go to after supper God only knows, but that is the supper, and per- 
haps breakfast, too, till something more is earned. 

_ If a good angel ever drops down within the same hour into a 
West-end saloon, and the garret of any of those whose supper table 
is at the public-house door, he will perhaps wonder, if an angel can 
wonder, whether, after all, the death of our Lord was not in vain. 

There are fearful contrasts in London food and London life; but 
there is comfort in the thought that those contrasts are attracting 
the attention of many thoughtful and earnest persons in the United 
Kingdom; are calling forth earnest work, which may lead to results 
such as one scarcely dares to caloulate upon, however sincerely one 
may hope. J. ROUTLEDGE. 





JEREMY TAYLOR AND THE LIBERTY OF: 
PROPHESYING. 


PART I. ! 


` 


HE Discourse on the Liberty of Prophesying was published, 

as we have already mentioned, in 1647, and it is important to 
fix attention upon this particular date in the great crisis of events 
through which the country was passing. In the ten years which 
had elapsed since the publication of the “Religion of Pro- 
testants,” momentous changes had occurred. The government 
of the king had been subverted; the Church overthrown; Laud 
beheaded. Puritanism was everywhere triumphant. The fear of 
Popery, which had goaded the nation into frenzy, and the in- 
tolerant claims of which had provoked Ohillingworth’s great work, 
had entirely passed away. The question was no longer as to the 
validity of Protestantism. The Reforming passions of the nation, 
long held in check by arbitrary power, had burst forth and carried 
all before them; and, as always happens in such crises, it was the 
oxtreme force of the reaction which had gradually acquired ascend- 
ancy. It is singular and somewhat mournful to contemplate the 
manner in which the national enthusiasm swept away the successive 
stands or rallying-points which the early friends of the movement 
sought to make. At first, when the Long Parliament met (Nov., 
1640), all the representatives of the national patriotism may be said to 
have been arrayed against the king——Clarendon and Falkland, no less 
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than Pym and Hampden. But as soon as the great abuses and 
agencies of tyranny which had grown up under Charles were swept 
away, and there seemed once more security for civil freedom and 
moderate reformation in the Church, Clarendon and Falkland fell 
away from the ranks of the movement party and joined the king. 
Whatever may be gaid of Clarendon, there can scarcely be any doubt 
that Falkland was animated by a pure spirit of freedom both in refer- 
ence to Ohurch and State. He was a Constitutionalist in politics, a 
Moderate in doctrine and church government. He would havo 
arrested the revolution, if he could have done so, by the pure opera- 
tion of Parliamentary government on the one hand, and on the other 
hand bya reasonable reform of the Church, so as to give soope at 
once to freedom of opinion and a fair order of service without 
Popish adjuncts or episcopal intermeddling. In this latter respect 
his friend Ohillingworth would have been found ranked by his side. 
This is the very ideal of doctrinal moderation and church order and 
service which he has drawn in his third chapter on “ Points Funda- 
mental and not Fundamental.” * There is reason to believe that so 
far as reform of the Church was concerned, Pym himself was 
not disposed at first to go further than this. Tho Constitutional 
Moderates in Church and State, however, were rapidly swept away. 
They can scarcely be said even to have made a serious stand betwixt 
the extreme influences that were hurrying the nation into conflict. 
Pym, who alone had: the strength of brain and the Parliamentary 
influence to have converted them into a party, was himself hurried by 
the strength of his political resentments, and his too well-founded 
suspicions of the king, into an increasing hostility to the royal cause. 
No Puritan himself, he yet laid the foundations of the triumph of 
Puritanism. He headed the forces which were destined to subvert 
the Ohurch to which he professed attachment. 

When, with the progress of events, power passed into the hands of 
the Presbyterians, they sought to make a definite and authoritative 
stand for their principles. They were a compact and closely organized 
party, fully understanding what they meant, both in reference to 
Church and State. Oonstitutionalists in politics, dogmatists in 
religion, even more decisively than the Laudians whose exceases had 
done so much to provoke hostilities, they sought to stem the advancing 
tide of the revolution as soon as they had secured thoir religious ends. 
And, if Charles had yielded sooner the demands of Scotland, and 
thrown himself upon the loyalty of the Presbyterian interest in both 
countries, it is probable that he might still have secured his throne 
and life; and the course of the revolution have been stayed. But the 
fanaticism of Oharles played into the hands of the more powerful 
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fanaticism which animated the soldiers of the Commonwealth, and 
_ left him a prey to their ambitious energy and fierce passion for rule. 
Presbyterianiam in its turn was swept aside, and the revolution 
reached its height in the triumph of the army which its necessities 
had called into existence. . 

In the years 1646 and 1647, however, it was still uncertain what 
course things would take. Presbyterianism, as represented’ by the 
Parliaments in both kingdoms, had begun to lose oredit; but it 
was still powerful. Some of the military chiefs, like Essex, still clung 
to it. The Westminster Assembly, the embodiment of its higher 
spiritual wisdom, still met and gave forth from time to time their 
deliverances. Especially the Scottish army in the North of England 
was unanimously and intensely Presbyterian, and would have been 
quite ready, as future events proved, to turn its arms against the 
revolution which it had done so much to advance, if the king would 
only have consented to its tarms and accepted the Covenant, at least 
for Scotland. Oharles, whose own forces had been entirely ruined 
after the battle of Naseby (June, 1645), sought refuge in the Scottish 
camp in May, 1646. The negotiations respecting the Covenant 
having failed with him, he was delivered under orders from the 
Scottish Parliament to the commissioners of the English Parliament 
on the 30th of January, 1647. In tho following June he was forcibly 
taken possession of by the English army, which had now turned its 
forces against the Parliament. 

The summer of 1647 was therefore, as Heber indicates, a critical 
turning-point in the great struggle. There were at least three par- 
ties in the field—the king, the Presbyterians, and the Independents, 
represented by Cromwell and the army. Religious confusion embit- 
tered civil discord. Sects were rising on all sides unfamiliar alike to 
Presbytery and Episcopacy. Out of the very growth of religious 

. differences there had sprung a spirit of religious latitude. The 
Independents, whilst claiming freedom for themselves against the 
Presbyterians, could not deny some measure of the samo freedom to 
Episcopalians. And accordingly, when they obtained posseasion of 
the king, they at once showed a greater deference to his religious 
scruples than the Parliament had done. His chaplains were admitted 
free access to his presence, and were allowed to conduct service 
before him according to the Book of Common Prayer. It seemed for 
awhile os if there were an opening for general pacification through 
some adjustment of religious differences. It is, at any rate, to the 
immortal credit of Taylor that such a vision of religious accommoda- 
tion, based on the most profound principles of religious truth and free- 
dom, took hold on his mind and inspired his great work. Even such 
8 voice as his was too feeble to quell the rage of contending factions, 
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and to breathe toleration and charity into sternly agitated minds ; but 
it remains, nevertheless, a living voice of wisdom long after the 
intolerant cries on one side and another have died away. It is only 
the natural fate of such a voice to be unheard in its first utterance ; 
but the cause of truth, freedom, and charity, for which it ploads, is 
not destroyed, although resisted. “ No truth spoken by God’s Spirit,” 
as Taylor himself says, “returns unporformed and ineffoctual ;” and 
thorefore he adds :— 


‘‘T thought it might not misbecome my duty and endeavours to pload for 
peace and charity and forgiveness and permissions mutual ; although I had 
reason to believe that, such is the iniquity of men, and they so indisposed to 
receive such impresses, that I had as good plough the sands, or till the air, 
as persuade such doctrines which destroy men’s interests, and serve no end 
but the great end of a happy eternity, and what is in order to it, But 
because the evonts of things are in God's disposition, and I knew them 
not—and because, if I had known, my good purposes would, be totally 
ineffectual as to others—yet my own designation and purpose would be of 
advantage to myself, who might, from God’s mercy, oxpect the retribution 
which He is pleased to promise to all pious intendments; I resolved to 
encounter with all objections, and to do something to which I should be 
determined by the consideration of the present distemperntures and neces- 
sities, by my own thoughts, by the questions and seruplos, the sects and 
names, the interests and animosities, which at this day, and for some years 
past, have exercised and disquieted Christendom.” 


Such, then, was the origin of the “Liberty of Prophesying.” It 
sprang directly out of the necessities of the time,—out of those public 
concernments which, as Taylor says, in the same dedicatory epistle, 
so fixed his thoughts “that besides them he.could not go.” He could 
not keep his mind off the religious conflicts on which he looked; he 
saw nothing but prolonged confusion and an increase of anmities in 
the prevalent ways “of promoting the several opinions ” which were 
then in vogue. In the rise of the Independents and their more 
liberal treatment of religious questions he may havo seon un opening * 
more favourable to his views than he even confesses ; and he gaye, if 
not with hopefalness, yet with a strong confidence in the righteous- 
ness and charity of his cause, his views to the public. 

The substance of the argument of the “ Liberty of Prophesying” 
is contained in the first two chapters of the work, on the “ Nature of 
Faith ” ond the “ Nature of Heresy.” The principles which underlie 
his system of religious latitude or comprehension are fully unfolded 
in these chapters, and most of the remaining chapters are devoted to 
show the weakness of any other grounds of religious certitude and 
agreement than those which he has set forth. One of these chapters, 
however, on the “Practice of the Primitive Church,” has a more 
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general and significant bearing. It treats of the rise of tho idea of 
persecution in the Christian Church, and shows how greatly at variance 
it was with the course of Christian thought in the first ages and for 
long afterwards. In his lengthened dedicatory epistle he resurs to 
this subject, and brings forth more ample evidence bearing upon it. 
His whole treatment of this important subject is highly interesting 
and satisfactory. Then, his chapter on the “ Case of the Anabaptists” 
deserves special montion. It is an admirable piece of pleading on 
behalf of a sect generally repudiated and condemned ; and, indeed, 
with such a firm and even hand did Taylor hold the balance in esti- 
mating the arguments regarding baptism on either side, that many 
of his friends seem to have been doubtful to which aide he himself 
inclined, and he was obliged to add an appendix containing “the 
Anabaptiste’ arguments (as he had himself put them) answered.” 
We shall do most justice to his argument by exhibiting, in the 
first instance, the principles on which it rests, and which appeared to 
him to form the only rational basis of religious certitude; and then 
by reviewing briefly, according to hia own order and exposition, the 
several false or uncertain standards of religious truth which had been 
set up by contending parties. f 
Taylor opens his argument with a brief statement of his general 
position, which is plainly identical with that of Chillingworth. 
Differences in religious opinion are declared to .be inevitable. “So 
long as men had such variety of principles, such several constitu- 
tions, educations, tempers and distempers, hopes, interests, and 
weaknesses, degrees of light and degrees of understanding, it was 
impossible all should be of one mind. And what is impoasiblo 
to be done is not neceasary it should bo done.” Variety of opinion 
must subsist in the nature of things; but variety of opinion need 
not breed, and cannot justify, the virulent hostilities of religious 
parties. It is quite possible for men to differ on really important 
questions, such as the validity or invalidity of a death-bed repent- 
ance, or the consequences of the doctrine of predetermination, and yet 
not fall into sects or break up communion on this account. The 
source of mischief is not in the diversity of thought, but in the want 
of charity and of breadth of mind. Men are “so in love with their 
own fancies and opinions as to think faith and all Christendom are 
concerned in their support; ” and so a theological dispute grows into 
“a quarrel in religion, and God is entitled to it;” and the person 
with whom we differ becomes to us an “enemy of God,” whom we 
think that it isa good service to God to persecute “even to death.” 
“Tt is not the variety of understandings, but the disunion of wills 
and affections; it is not the several principles, but the several ends, 
that cause our miseries; our opinions commence and are upheld 
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according as our turns are served, and our interests are preserved, 
and there is no oure for us but piety and charity.” - The mischiefs 
which he deplores “ proceed not from this, that all men are not of 
one mind, for that is neither nocessary nor possible, but that every 
opinion is made an article of faith, every article is a ground of 

~~~ quarrel, every quarrel makes a faction, every faction is zealous, and 
all zeal pretends for God, and whatsoever is for God cannot be too 
much; we by this time are come to that pass, we think we love not 
God except we hate our brother, and we have not the virtue of 
religion unless we persecute all religions but our own.” The “ pur- 
pose of his discourse” is to discover the origin of such “errors and 
mischiefs,” and so to indicate their cure and remedy. 

The first and most important point to be considered is the “nature 
of faith;” for it is here that “the first and great mistake” of 
religious parties begins. Faith, he says, is not an “intellectual 
habjt ” directed towards certain dootrines or propositions, but simply 
a personal acceptance of Jesus Ohrist, and Him crucified. We may 
indifferently doubt or believe many things concerning God, “ when 
the question is not concerning God’s veracity” (for every Christian 
accepts what he knows to be revealed of God), “but whether God hath 
said so or no.” “That which is of the foundation of faith, that only 
is necessary.” The Primitive Creed was nothing more than belief in 
Jesus Ohrist as the Son of God and our Saviour. He quotes various 
texts in proof of this, from the enunciation of St. Peter in Matt. xvi. 19, 
«We believe and are sure that thou art Ohrist, the Son of the living 
God,” to the “admirable creed” of St. Paul, Rom. x. 8, “This is 
the word of faith which we preach, that if thou shalt confeas with 
thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt believe in thine heart that 
God hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” These 
and many other instances show that the “entire complexion” of a 
Christian faith is contained in such a creed. The “act of believing” 
propositions has no “ excellency ” in itself; faith is only valuable as 
a means to an end. We are bound, indeed, to believe all “ which we 
know our Great Master hath taught,” but salvation specially flows 
from belief in the great Gospel verities— 


u Which have in them the endearments of our services, or the support of 
our confidence, or the satisfaction of our hopes; such as are—Jesus Ohrist, 
the Son of the living God, the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus, forgive- 
ness of sins by his blood, resurrection of the dead, and life eternal.” 
« Salvation is promised to the explicit belief of those Articles, and therefore 
those only are necessary, and those are sufficient.” 


If any man will urge further, that whatsoever is deducible from 
these Articles by necessary consequence—a favourite mode of argu- 
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ment with dogmatists both puritan and sacerdotal—is necessary to 
be believed explicitly, Taylor answers— 

i t It is true, if one sees ‘tho deduction and coherence of the parts; but 
it is not certain that any man shall be able to deduce whatsoever is im- 
mediately or certainly deducible from these premises; and then since salva- 
tion is promised to the explicit belief of these, I see not how any man can 
justify the making the way to heaven narrower than Jesus Christ hath 
made it, jt being already so narrow that there are few that find it.” * 


He then proceeds to show that the Apostles’ reed is the summary 
of such verities as aro alone necessary for Christian salvation. He 
accepts the traditional view of this Creed as in the main composed 
by the Apostles or “holy men, their contemporaries and disciples,” 
but candidly admits that the clause as to Christ’s descent into hell 
is not to be found in the original Creed, and is omitted in all the 
confessions of the Eastern Churches. If the Apostles’ Creed contained 
all that was necessary to be believed in primitive times, he is quite 
at a loss to understand why it should not be equally adequate now. 


“Tf the Apostles admitted all to their communion that believed this 
Creod, why shall we exclude any that preserve the same entire ?' Why is 
not our faith of these articles of as much efficacy for bringing us to heaven as 
it was in the churches apostolical ?—who had guides more infallible, that 
might without error have taught them superstructures enough, if they had 
been necessary. And so they did; but that they did not insert them into the 
Creed, when they might have done it with as much certainty es these articles, 
makes it clear to my understanding that other things were not necessary, 
but these were.” t 

He then recurs to the enlargement of the Oreed by deduction, and 
states his opinions more fully on this point. It was lawful for the 
Apostles to draw out the “general article” of belief in Christ as the 
Son of God and Saviour of the world into the special clauses of 
the Apostles’ Oreed, because these are only the explicit expressions 
of what is contained in the general article, and they may be supposed 
to have had special divine guidance in what they did; but all further 
deductions, with a view to being made tests of communion or 
orthodoxy, are illegitimate. A man may, if he likes, extend his own 
creed. He may make “deductions” himself, but he is not bound 
“to follow another man’s logio as an article of faith.” “No such 
deduction is fit to be prossed on others as an article of faith.” The 
Church, in short— 

“ Has power to intend our faith, but not to extend it—to make our belief 
more evident, but not more large and comprehensive. For Christ and his 


Apostles concealed nothing that was necessary,to the integrity of Christian 
fnith or salvation of our souls; Christ declared all the will of the Father, 
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and tho Apostles wero stewards and dispensers of the same mysteries, and 
woro faithful in all the house, and therefore concealed nothing, but taught 
the whole doctrine of Ghrist. Bo they said themselves. And, indeed, if 
they did not teach all the dootrino of faith, an angel or a man might hava 
taught us other things than what they taught, without deserving an 
anathema, but not without doserving a blessing for making up that faith 
ontire which the Apostles left imperfect.” * 


He ontirely denies the right of the Ohurch to add'eredenda to the 
Christian Creed ; to declaro any article to be necessary “ which before 
was not necessary.” “By so doing she makes the narrow way to 
heaven narrower, and chalks out one peth more to tho devil than he 
had before.” . . . “The object of the Ohurch’s faith isin order of 
nature before the Church, or before the act and habit of faith, and 
therofore cannot be enlarged by the Church any more than the act of 
the visivo faculty can add visibility to the object.” t 

Such is Taylor’s clear and decisive outline of tho nature of faith, 
and hence of tho only essential conditions of a Christian Ohurch. AU 
who believe in Jesus Ohrist as the Son of God and Saviour of the 
world, he was prepared to acknowledge as members of the Christian 
Church. Not only so, but he maintained that those who went 
beyond thia—tho ground of Christ himself and of the Apostles— 
were the real authors of schism and heresy. 

“ Bodies of confession and articles,” according to him, “do much hurt 
by becoming instruments of separating and dividing communions, ond 
making unnecessary or uncertain propositions a certain means of schism 
and distnion. Men would do well to consider whether or no such pro- 
ceedings do not derive the guilt of schism upon them who least think it, 
and whether of the two is the schismatic—he that makes unnecessary 
and (supposing the stato of things) inconvenient impositions, or he that 
disobeys them, because he cannot, without doing violence to his conscience, 
believe them ?—he that parts communion, because without ain he could 
not entertain it, or they that have made it necessary for him to separate by 
requiring such conditions, which to no man are simply noceseary, and, to 
his particular case, either sinful or impossible ? ”' f 

Profession of faith in the Apostles’ Creed, therefore, constituted. 
with Taylor the sole easential of Christian communion. For him- 
self, indeed, he believed Episcopacy to be a divinely sanctioned ordor. 
The Episcopal form of church government was to him something 
more than it was to Chillingworth. In his view it appeared to havo 
been committed to the Apostles by Ohrist himself. He had main- 
tained as much in his “ Episcopacy Asserted.” But whatever wero- 
his own convictions on this subject, he did not press them as entor-" 
ing radically into the idea of the Ohurch. In its full conception, 

‘tho Church implied to him Episcopacy, but not in its essence. It 
was part of its well-being—its bene esse, but not of its mere being, or 
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esse. All its essential life was to be found in faith in Christ. And 
looking forth on the wild dogmatic contention of his time, he pro- 
claimed this truth as one fitted to heal its divisions and enmities. 
If the Episcopalian, the Puritan, Presbyterian, or Independent, the 
Sectary, whether Anabaptist or any other, could have been induced 
to recognise what seemed to him so amply trae—so clearly proved in 
the light of Scripture and of apostolic practioo—it might have been 
possible to have built up the breaches of the national Zion, or at least 
to have established relations of peace amidst the distracted parties 
into which the country was divided. 

It can scarcely be doubted that Taylor, Episcopalian as he was, 
designed to teach his own party especially a wholesome lesson, and 
to lead them to recognise the validity of differences with which thoy 
could not sympathise. 

“Tt is a hard ocase,” he says,” “that we should think all Papists, and 
Annbaptiste, and Sacramentarians (Zwinglians?) to be fools and wicked 


persons. Certainly among all these sects there are very many wise men 
and good men as well as erring.” . 


It was supercilious indifference to private opinions—or rather a 
proud impatience and oppression of them—w;hich had produced the 
revolution. Severe as was the education through which the national 
mind had to pass, it was by no means a profitless severity which had 
issued in the recognition of the principle so finely expressed by 
Taylor, that God alone is “Master of our souls, and hath a dominion 
over human understanding: and he that says this does not say 
that indifference is persuaded, because God alone is judge of erring 
persons.” 

Taylor follows up his explanation of faith by a very important 
chapter on the “Nature of Heresy.”’ The two chapters require to be 
taken together in order fully to understand the eclectic spirit of his 
theological and ecclesiastical system. As Christ is with him the sole 
comprehensive object of faith, so it is opposition to Christ, or denial 
of Him as having come in the flesh to save sinners, which alone 
properly constitutes heresy. ‘It is observable that no heresies are 
noted with distinct particularity in Scripture, but such os are great 
errors practical, ‘in materia pietatis,’ such whose doctrines taught 
impiety, or such who denied the coming of Christ directly or by 
consequence.” Heresy, in short, is “a wicked opinion, an ungodly 
' doctrine,” + and is never applied to doubtful “ speculative” propo- 
sitions, “nor ever to pious persons.” Ho insists greatly upon tho 
latter point as unmistakably evident in every notice of heresy in the 
New Testament. ` 

* Epistle Dedioatory. 

t “dope éka cai dBeutrog lidaoradla.”” —C. De Sancte Trinitate e Fide Cathelica. 
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“Heresy is not an error of the understanding, but an error of the will. 
And this is clearly insinuated in Scripture, in the style whereof faith and a 
good life are made one duty, and vice is called opposite to faith, and heresy 
opposed to holiness and sanctity. . . . St. Paul calls faith, or the form of 
sound words, xar eboeBeiay xaAlay—! the doctrine that is according to 
godliness’ (1 Tim. vi. 8). And to believe in the truth, and to have pleasuro 
in unrighteousness, are by the same Apostle opposed. . . . If we remember 
that St. Paul reckons heresy amongst the works of the flesh, and ranks it 
with all manner of practical impieties, we shall easily perceive that if a man 
mingles not & vice with his opinion, if he be innocent in his life, although 
deceived in his doctrine, his error is his misery, not hia crime.” * 


As the nature of faith, in short, is, so is the nature of heresy. 
Faith, if it be taken for an act of the understanding merely, has no 
value except to improve the understanding, “as strength doth the 
arm, or beauty the face.” It is only when it mixes charity with it 
that it beoomes moral or religious. And so error which springs from 
involuntary causes, from ignorance of the truth or mistake regarding 
it, is no heresy in the New Testament sense; but only such as springs 
from ambition, wilful sectarianism, love of pre-eminence as in 
Diotrephes, or love of lucre, “as it was in some that were of the 
circumoision.” + 


u In all the animadversions against errors made by the Apostles in the 
New Testament, no pious person was condemned, no man that did invin- 
cibly arr, or bona ments; but something that was amiss in genere morion, 
was that which the Apostles did redargue. And it is very considerable that 
even thoy of the circumcision, who, in so great numbers, did heartily believe 
in Christ, and yet most violently retain circumcision, and without question 
wont to heaven in great numbers; yet of the number of these very men, 
when they grew covetous, and for filthy Incre’s sake taught the same 
doctrine which others did in the simplicity of their hearts, then they turned 
heretics, and Titus was commanded to look to them, and to silence them. 
(Titus i. 10, 11).” 5 


So broadly and loniently does he fix the character of heresy, that he 
is careful to discriminate between an obstinacy of wilful persistence 


+ > Rect. ii 8. 

+ Further on in‘the same chapter, he says, in a passage of sterling truth and foroo: 
—“ Error is not horosy formally, and an erring person may be a Catholic. A 
wicked person in his error becomes heretic, when the good man in the same error shall 
havo all the rewards of faith, For whatever an illj man believes, if he therefore 
belive it because it sarves his own ends, bo his belief true or false, the man hath an 
heretical mind; for to serve his own ends his mind is prepared to believe a lie. Buta 
good man that believes what, according to his light and upon the use of his moral 
industry, he thinks true, whether he hits upon the Tight or no, because he hath a mind 
desirous of truth, and propared to believe every truth, is therefore acceptable to God 
because nothing hindered him from it but what ho could not help—his misery and his 
weakness, which being imperfections merely natural, which God never punishes, ho 
stands farir for a ‘blessing of his morality, which God always accepte.’ '—Boot. if. 22. 
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of error, which is highly criminal, and such an obstinacy as may 
spring from a “ resolution of understanding which it is not in a man’s 
power honestly to alter.” If a man cannot see reason for altering 
his opinions, he not only may lawfully, but he must honestly maintain 
it ; only he should do e0 in the spirit of love and peace, as St Oyprian 
did, “who persisted until death in his opinion of the necessity of 
rebaptizing heretics,” but in such a way as not to have “his obstinacy 
called criminal, or his own error turned into heresy.” “No man is 
a heretic against his will.” And if it be pretended that “every man 
that is deceived is therefore proud, because he does not submit his 
understanding to the authority of God, and so his error becomes 
heresy,” to this he answers, just as Chillingworth did in the same 
case, “that there is no Christian man but will submit his under- 
standing to God, always provided he knows that God hath said go.” 
Submission to authority, in short, is a good principle, which every 
Obristian man recognises; but the recognition of the principle is no 
warrant of any spscial application made of it All the force of the 
principle depends in every case upon the character of the authority. Is 
it truly divine P then it claims universal submission. All who acknow- 
ledge God will acknowledge God’s authority. But then it must bo 
evident that the authority ts divins, ond nothing short of this or 
different from this. And so “the whole business of submitting our 
understanding to human authority comes to nothing ; for either it 
resolves itself into the direct duty of submitting to God, or, if it be 
spoken of abstractedly, it is no duty at all.” * 

Having thus defined the nature of horesy, he occupies the rest of 
the chapter with a somewhat detailed review of the various heresies 
in the early Christian centuries. Even after the apostolic time, he 
shows that no men were really esteemed heretics unless they cither 
“taught practical impioties or denied some article of the Creed.” So 
long as the “foundation” was preserved entire, great liberty of 
opinion was permitted, and no man’s error was condemned as heresy. 
But the further men went from the Apostles, “the more forward 
were they in numbering heresies.” And the state of the Church in 
the second and third centuries appears to Taylor to have promoted 
this growth of heresies; for as yet there was no general court or 
council of appeal on disputed questions. Bishops were, for the most 
part, independent in their respéctive provinces, and there was no 
principle or criterion of Ohristian judgment “besides the single 
dictates or decretals of private bishops.” Scripture was professed 
to be authoritative by all, but the question was, as to the meaning 
of it. This multiplication of episcopal authority, in matters of 
opinion, hes led, according to him, to great confusion and misconoep- 
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- tion in the traditional lista or catalogues of heretics ; some men being 
condomned for opinions the very reverse of what they held, as 
Montanus is by Epiphanius, and others, as Nicholas the Deacon of 
Antioch is by Jerome, having their views completely misrepresented 
by a perversion or exaggeration of their language. The example of 
Cyprian, however, shows that there was no curtailment of Christian 
liberty within the Church even during the third century. A liberty 
of prophesying or of interpretation was not forbidden to any one, “if 
he transgressed not the foundation of faith and tho Creed of tho 
Apostles.” 

The first violation of this freedom was “when general councils 
came in, and the symbols were enlarged, and new artioles were 
made as much of necessity to be believed as the Oreed of the 
Apostles, and damnation threatened to them that did dissont.” 
Ho expresses this opinion all the more forcibly because he has 
no quarrel with “the enlarging of the Creed which the Council of 
Nice made.” Jt appears to him to have been an enlargement 
in the true sense of the Apostles. But to others it appears in 
a different light. They think that the Church would have been 
more happy “if she had not been in some sense constrained to alter 
the simplicity of her faith, and make it more curious and articulate, 
so much that he had need to be a subtle man to undorstand the very 
words of the new determinations.” According to them, and evidently 
also according to his own view, “ Those creeds are best which keep 
the very words of Scripture; and that faith is best which hath 
greatest simplicity ; and it is better in all cases humbly to submit, than 
curiously to inquire and pry into the mystery under the cloud, 
and to hazard our faith by improving our knowledge.” The Nicene 
Fathers are admitted to have done well in their peculiar circumstances 
in enlarging and defining the Orecd, yet they would have done still 
better, Taylor thinks, in leaving it undefined. For an authoritative 
definition, as in the cage of the dpoovewr, although it may be of good 
use “to determine the judgment of indifferent persons,” is apt to 
be “a weapon of affront” against the scrupulous in the hands of 
‘persons of confident nnd imperious understandings ;”’ while “thoy 
against whom the decision is do the moro readily betake themselves 
to the defensive, and are engaged upon contestation and public 
enmities for such articles which either might safoly be unknown ar 
with much charity disputed.” 


‘t Therefore,” he adds, ‘the Nicene Counsil, although it have the advan- 
tage of an acquired and prescribing authority, yet it must not become a 
precedent to others; lest the inconveniences of multiplying more articles 
upon as great pretence of reason as then make the act of the Nicene Fathers, 
in straitening prophesying and enlarging the Creed, become accidentally an 
inconvenience. '—Sect. ii. 88. 
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The power is a dangorous one, although in this caso it was well 
exercised. It is liko an arbitrary power, which, so long as it takes 
only sixpence from the subject, produces no inconvenience, but which, 
by the same reason, may tako a hundred pounds, and then a thousand. 
And so sensible of this were the early Fathers themselves, that, as is 
woll known, they pronounced at the Council of Ephesus anathema on 
all those who should add anything to the Creed.” 

“ And yot for all this," he continues, ‘the Church of Rome added the 
clauge ‘ Fihoquo’ to tho article of the procossion of the Holy Ghost, and 
what they have done ginco all the world knows. All men were persuaded 
that it was most reasonable the limits of faith should bo no more enlarged, 
but yet onlarged ıt themselves, and bound others from doing it, like an 
intemperate father, who, because he knows he does ill himself, enjoins 
temperance to his son, but continuos to be intemperate himself.” + 

Of tho Athanasian Oreed it may be supposed Taylor expresses a 
very modified approval. For the articles themselves, he is persuaded 
of their truth; yet ho admits that to many peoplo thoy are unin- 
telligible, contrary to reason, and in their “curiosities of explication 
unwarrented by Scripture.” Tho “damnatory appendix” is entirely 
unjustifiable; becanso “citra hoo symbolum,” the faith of the Apostles 
is entire; and “ho that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” 
Admitting the Oreed to be tho production of Athanasius, there is no 
evidence that ho designed it as a symbol of communion. According 
to Aquinas it was made “non per modum symboli, sed par modum 
doctrine,” that itis “not with a purpose to impose it upon others, but 
with confidence to declare his own belief.” To prescribe it to others 
as a Creed was the act of the Bishops of Rome. But it is doubtful, 
Taylor recognises, whether it be tho Creed of Athanasius at all, the 
original being evidently Latin, and not Greek. He affirms, at the 
same timo, that even tho Athanasian Creed makes no pretence of | 
adding any new articles to the Christian faith, but simply of explain- 
ing further the “articles apostolical.” If it be maintained that the 
explanations are to be received as necessarily “of faith,” “as the dog- 
matical articles of the Apostles’ Creed,” Taylor abandons their defence. 
But the saying of Athanasius, “This is the Catholic faith,” is at 

* Taylor says “tho Creed of Constnntinoplo,” following the common tradition 
which ascribes the enlargement ‘of the third part of tho Crood to the second 
Eoumenioal Council which mot at Constantinople in 881 But itis now well known 
thet in the records of this council there ıs no trace of any additions having been pro- 
posed or made to the Creed of Nicwa. This Creed, on the contrary, is appealed to in its 
primary form as adequato for all thoological purposes. It was not till the fourth 
general council, in 461, that the Creed now known as “that of Oonstantinoplo,” 
or sometimes spoken of os the ‘‘Nioono-Oonatantinopolitan,” crept into uso, and 
booame generally professed by the Christian Church, with tho“exception of the Nes- 
torians, who head been previously sepaiated from the genmal Church at Chalcedon in 
481. 
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least a warrant that “no man can say of any other article that it is 
a part of the Catholic faith, or that the Catholic faith can be enlarged 
beyond the contents of that symbol.” 

He recurs, however, in conclusion to the Apostles’ Croed as the 
only necessary symbol of Christian communion. It was so in the 
early Christian age; and “dare any man tax that proceeding of 
ramiasness and indifference in religion?” The Oreed is an adequate 
security of faith. It contains implicitly, if not explicitly, all othor 
articles; and “ it is better the implication should continuo than that 
by an explication the Church should be troubled with questions 
and uncertain determinations, and factions enkindled, and animosities 
set on foot, and men’s souls endangered, who before were secure by 
the explicit belief of all that the Apostles required as necessary.” 

The sum of his argument is, that whereas the nature of faith is in 
all cases moral, and not merely intellectual, binding us to honour 
Christ, and to obey Him, so heresy “is to be judged by its proportion 
and analogy to faith.” Heresy is only that which is against faith in 
the true sense, that is io say, which strikes at the foundation of 
Christianity embodied in the Apostles’ Creed, or “ teaches ill life.” 
All other propositions which are “ extrinsical to these two considera- 
tions,” whether they be true or false, are not heretical. 

The remaining chapters of Taylor’s work may be said to form little 
more than an expansion of the principles wo have expounded from his 
two first chapters. Ho reviews successively the alleged sources of 
authority in religious opinion: —Scripturo, Tradition, Ecclesiastical 
Councils, the Pope, the Fathers, the Church in “its diffusive capacity,” 
and the profession of special spiritual Inspiration. . In reference to 
all, he comes to the conclusion that they embody no elements of 
infallible authority. All “ necessary” articles of faith, as well as of 
practice, are indeed “plainly and clearly set down in Soriptare.’”” 
The gospel is not hid except to them who refuse to see and acknow- 
lodge it. But beyond such a simple knowledge of the truth as makes us 
« wise unto salvation,” thero is no infallible declaration of theological 
opinion in Scripture, or, at least, men have no infallible means of 
determining what this opinion is. 


« Besides those things which are go plainly set down, ' some for doctrine,” 
as St. Paul says, thet is, for articles and foundation of faith, some for 
instruction, some for reproof, some for comfort, that 18, in matters practical 
and speculativo, of several tempers and constitutions ; there are innumerable 
places, containing in them great mysteries, but yet either so enwrapped with 
goloud, or so darkened with umbrages, or heightened with expressions, or 80 
covered with allegories and garments of rhetoric, so profound in the matter, : 
or sgo altered or made intricate in the manner, in the clothing and drossing, 
that God may seem to have left them as trials of our industry, and 
arguments of our imperfections, and incentives to,tho longings after heaven, 
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and the clearest revelations of eternity, and as occasions and opportunities 
of our mutual charity, and toleration to each other, and humility in ourselves, 
rather than the repositories of faith and furniture of creeds and articles of 
belief.” + 

He dwells at some length on the varieties of copies and readings ôf 
Holy Scripture, on the many senses and designs of expounding it, 
its figurative and double meanings. What he says on these subjects is 
not much to the point, and modern criticism would not stumble at 
some of the difficulties he sets forth. His general argument, however, 
remains quite untouched by any progress of criticism. Where 4 
question arises as to the meaning of Scripture, we have no means of 
determining it ‘‘infallibly and certainly.” No one is entitled to dictate 
to another as to what he shall accept as the meaning of Scripture, 
and the necessity hence arises of “allowing a liberty in prophesying 
without prescribing authoritatively to other men’s consciences, and 
becoming lords and masters of their faith.” After explaining various 
ways of reaching the meaning of Scripture, by “the context and 
connection of the parta,” by “the conference of places,” by “e pro- 
portion and analogy of reason,” by “the analogy of faith,” and, 
lastly, by “consulting the originals,” ho concludes that all these 
ways— 

‘‘ Which of themselves are good helps, are made either by design or by our 
infirmities, ways of intricating and involving Boripture in greater diflloulty— 
because men do not learn their doctrines from Seripture, but come to the 
understanding of Scripture with preconceptions and ideas of doctrines of their 
own; and then no wonder that scriptures look like pictures, wherein every 
man in the room believes that they look on him only, and that wherosoever he 
stands, or how often soever he changes his station. So that now what was in- 
tended for a remedy becomes the promoter of our disease, and our meat becomes 
the matter of sickness; and the mischief is, the wit of man cannot find a remedy 
for it; for there ia no rale, no limit, no.certain principle by which all men 
may bo guided to a certain and so infalliblo an interpretation that he can 
with any equity presaribe to othors to believe his interpretations in places of 
controversy or ambiguity.” | 

And in evidence of this, Taylor proceeds to show that, even in the 
case of what appears to many so clear and determinate a prophecy 
as that of Jacob about the sceptre not departing from Judah “ till 
Shiloh come,” the Jews have no fewer than twenty-six explanations ; 
while in referonce to the diversity of St. James and St. Paul regarding 
Justification— diversity, he adda, “to my understanding, very easy to 
reconcile’’—Osiander observes, “in his confatation of the book which 
Melancthon wrote against him, that there are twenty several opinions 
concerning Justification, all drawn from tho Scriptures by men only 
of the Augustine Confession.” “There are,” Taylor adds, “sixteen 
acveral opinions concerning Original Sin, and as many definitions of 
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the Sacraments as there are sects of men that disagree about them.” 
The result of the two chapters which he devotes to tho consideration 
of Holy Scripturo is, that, while it contains plainly, in a manner 
gpparent to all, the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, which are there- 
fore of “ simplo and prime necessity,” there is nothing further which 
«a wise man” would wish to have imposed upon himself, or which 
“a just man” would wish to impose upon others. A liberty of pro- . 
phesying and interpreting Scripture is, thorefore, tho right of every 
man—‘‘a necessity derived from the consideration of the difficulty of 
Scripture in questions controverted, and the uncortainty of anyinternal 
medium of interpretation.” * 

Tradition, which he next considers, is affirmed to bo as fallible as 
anything else. The Fathers themselves possessed no consistent tra- 
ditional guide. On the contrary, they were “infinitely deceived in 
their account and enumerations of traditions.” And the further we 
descend from the fountain-head of the Christian revelation, the more 
varying and contradictory is found to be the courso of tradition. 
Augustine maintained the communicating of infants to bo an apostolic 
tradition; and many other things, notoriously of later and corrupt 
growth, wore traced back to a primitivo sanction. On the other hand, 
many things of apostolic custom have “ leasened and gone into desue- 
tude—such as abstinence from blood and things strangled, the 
cosnobitic lifo of secular poraons, the colloge of widows, to worship 
standing upon the Lord’s day, to givo milk and honey to tho newly- 
baptized, and many more of the like nature.” Moreover, tho Fathers 
themselves are found to appeal from tradition and custom to Holy 
Scripture. Irenæus, Basil, Jerome, Augustine, Athanasius, and 
divers others, all unite in the saying of St. Paul, “nemo sentiat super 
quod acriptum est.” “All, in effect, maintain that every’article of faith 
is sufficiently recorded in Holy Scripture, and that “the judgment 
of faith and heresy is to be derived from thonce ” alone.t 

‘The judgment of General Councils carries with thom no further 
weight than belongs to thcir intrinsic reasonableness. Thoy 
have no promise of supernatural direction boyond what belongs to 
every individual. Every private man will be assisted sufficiently by 
the Holy Spirit “in ordor to that end to which he needs assistance ; 
and therefore, much moro shall General Councils, in order to that 
end for which they convene, and to which they need assistance,—that. 
is, in order to the conservation of faith, for tho doctrinal rules of good 
life, and all that concerns the essential duty of a Christian, but not in 
deciding questions to satisfy contentious or curious or presumptuous 
spirits.” He explains how General Oouncils have never been pro- 
nounced by the Church and never been accepted as infallible; how 
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they have contradicted each other, and in some cases been notoriously 
corrupt. The opinion of Gregory Nazianzen is quoted to the effect 
that he had such a poor opinion of Councils of Bishops, that he 
had “never known one of them come to any good and prosperous 
issue, or which did not rather tend to the increase than the diminu- 
tion of wickedness.” “ He refrains, at the same time, from endorsing 
this opinion, and sets forth in a fair and discriminating manner what he 
conceives to be true uses of Church Councils. They may be “ excellent 
instruments of peace,” “rare sermons for determining a point’ im 
_ controversy,” and possess “the greatest probability from human 
authority ;” but further he knew nothing they can pretend to be, 
‘with reason and argument sufficient to ‘satisfy any wise man.” 
There never was any council so general that it might not have been 
more general, in respect of the whole Church. Even that of Nice 
itself was but a small assembly. There is no decree so well consti- 
tuted but it may be proved by an argument higher than the 
authority of council. General Councils are, therefore, in their 
several degrees, “excellent guides for the prophets, and directions 
and instructions for their prophesying; but not of weight and autho- ` 
rity to restrain their liberty so wholly but that they may dissent 
where they see a reason strong enough to persuade them.” f¢ 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon his special argument respecting 
the claim of Papal infallibility. He first deals with the usual scriptural 
argument as to the special powers alleged to be vested in the Apostle 
Peter, and then, making the supposition that there was something in 
these arguments, which he does not allow that there is, on the 
absurdity of the Pope claiming to represent St. Peter. So far from 
the Popes or successors having any claim to expound the truth 
infallibly, there have been among them some “notorious heretics 
and preachers of false doctrines; some that made impious decrees, 
both in faith and manners; some that have determined questions 
with egregious ignorance and stupidity; some with apparent 
eophistry, and many, to serve their own ends most openly.” In 
short, he comes to the conclusion that, if he were bound to call any 
man master upon earth, he would 

‘Of all men least follow him that pretends he is infalliblo, and cannot 
prove it. For that he cannot prove it makes me as uncertain as ever; and 
that he pretends to infallibility makes him careless of using such means 
which will morally secure those wise persons who, knowing their own aptness 
to be deceived, use what endeavours they can to secure themselves from 
orror, and go become the better and more probable guides.” f 

The inconsistencies of the Fathers, and their consequent disability 
to determine questions with certainty and truth, are next insisted 
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upon in a separate section. Hoe points out the various topics on 
which they have disagreed, and the errors, such as Ohiliasm and infant- 
communicating, which have widely prevailed among them. He 
alludes to Daillé’s well-known work “Du vrai Usage des Pères,” 
then rocently published, and seems to coincide with its general con- 
clusions. At tho samo time he abstains from 

‘All disparagement of these worthy personages who wero excellent lights 
to their several diocescs and cures. . . . It is not to be deniod but that great 
advantages are to be made by their writings, ‘all of them containing some pro- . 
bable things, according to their wisdom. If ono wise man,” he adds forcibly, 
“says a thing, it is an argument to mo to believo it in ita degree of pro- 
bation, that is, proportionable to such an assent as the authority of a wise 
man can produce, and when there is, nothing against it that is greater. 
But that which I complain of is that we look upon wise men thst lived 
long ago with so much veneration, and mistake that we reverenco them not 
for having been wise men, but that they hved long since.” * 

Having thus examined and discarded all these several sources of 
pretended authority in theological opinion, he turns, in a very preg- 
nant und interesting section,t to disouss “ the authority of reason, and 
that it, proceeding upon best grounds, is the best judge.” His 
conclusions here are substantially the same as those of Chillingworth. 
Reason and private judgmont must be the last authority of every man 
in the face of Scripture. Both of them would have strongly repudi- 
ated what in our days is known as Rationalism, or the exaltation of 
the private understanding in the place of divine revelation. It 
nevor occurred to them to doubt the reality of revelation, and ita 
supremacy over the conscience and reason. The question is not one 
as to the ultimate source of religious truth. This was admitted beyond 
doubt to be the divine revelation in Scripture. But, admitting this, 
` thero remained the question as to the interpretation of this revelation ; 
aud here it is that both Chillingworth and Taylor assert in the 
strongest manner the claims of reason. What the truth is as revealed 
in Scripture every man must “be trusted to judgo for himself. I say,” 
he adds, “every man that can judge at all; as for others, they are to 
be saved as it pleasoth God.” “Hoe that follows his own reason, not 
guided only by natural arguments, but by divine revelation and all 
other good means, hath great advantages over him that follows any 
human guido whatsoever, because he follows all their reason and 
his own too.” In the conscientious exercise of private judgment 
thero is, in short, the best seourity for right religious opinions; and 
if, with all our pains and_diligence to investigate the truth, we 
should, after all, fall into error, it is to be borne in mind that “it is 
not required of us not to bo in error, but that we may endeavour to 
avoid it.” This last touch is extremely like Chillingworth. It is the 
very echo of his manly sense and charity; and the whole of the 
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section reminds us of some of the best passages in the “ Religion of 
Protestants.” Intelligent inquiry is enforced as a Christian duty 
no lesa than intelligent obedience. We are commanded to “ soarch 
the Scriptures,” to “try tho spirits, whether they be of God or no, 
to try all things, and to retain that which is best.” For he that 
resolves not to consider, resolves not to be careful whether he hath 
trath or no, aud therefore hath an affection indifferent to truth or 
falsehood, which is all one as if ho did choose amiss.” And not only 
is inquiry a duty, it is a necessity for every man. All men really 
follow the guidunce of their own judgment in some degree, although 
they may profess to follow other guides. If they accept the Church 
on tradition or a certain sense of Soripture, it is because they have 
some reason for what they do. 

“Although all men are not wise, and proceed discreetly, yet all make 
their choice some way or other. Ho lhat chooses to please his fancy 
takos hia choice as much as he that chooses prudently. And no man speaks 
more unreasonably than he that denies to men the use of their reason 
in choice of their religion.” * 

It will be seen, therefore, that the general position of Taylor in the 
“ Liberty of Prophesying” is identical with that of Chillingworth in 
. the “Religion cf Protestants.” The conclusions which the latter 
reaches in a special conflict with the resurgent spirit of Romanism in 
England in the time of Land, the former maintains profeasedly in a 
treatise written with a view to still the strife of ecclesiastical bigotry 
and faction in the time of the Civil War. Ohillingworth shows a 
firmer mastery of principles, a more downright*and vigorous thought- 
fulness, in the midst of all the special details of his argument ; 
but Taylor draws out his principles with a more comprehensive range 
and purpose, and sets the problem of his time—the re-conatitution of 
the Church on an evangelical yet tolerant basis—in a more definite 
light. This problem appears in Ohillingworth’s pages only indirectly. 
But this is expressly tho question which Taylor set himself to solve 
in the view of the jarring parties of his time. His solution is that the 
Church should rest on the Apostles’ Oreed—neither more nor less; 
and that there should be the widest toleration of opinions ranging 
from Anabaptiam to Popery. He devotes a special section to the 
discussion of the case of the Anabaptista, and concludes that as 
“there is no direct impiety in their opinion,” and so much which 
may be fairly urged in its defence, they are to be“ redargued or 
instructed,” but in no respect to be coerced. His liberality towards 
a sect so hateful to all classes of dogmatista in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the extremely impartial manner in which he had set forth 
what might tend in behalf of their opinions, involved him in special 
suspicion, and he felt himself under the necessity of answering, in 
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an appendix, his own arguments on behalf of this sect. Nothing 
is moro creditable to Taylor than his frank liberality in this case, 
as nothing can better illustrato the intolerant spirit of tho soven- 
teenth-contury dogmatism than the obligation under which he felt 
of showing that his “meaning” was “innocent,” and that while 
maintaining that an ample case could be made out for the toleration 
of the Anabaptists, ho did not mean in any respect to weaken what 
he believed to be the truth, or “to discourage tho right side.” To 
Taylor thoro was no error intolerable which was not impious or 
licentious, opposed to tho fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion or to good morals and government; and the Christian 
Church; instead of seeking to narrow its terms of communion, was 
bound by overy consideration of Christian, truth ond policy to open 
its doors as widely as possible for all who would come in. Tho 
“faith of the Apostles” ontitles all who hold it to “the commu- 
nion of saints.” 

“To make the way to heaven straitor than God made it, or to deny 
to communicate with those whom God will vouchsafo to bo invited, and to 
refase our charity to those who have the same faith becanso they have not 
all our opinions, is impious and schismatical ; it infers tyranny on one part, 
and persuades and tempts to uncharitableness and animosities on both.” * 

There is no reason why individual Christians should not com- 
municate with Churches of “different persuasions.” If they require 
no impicty or anything unlawful as the condition of their communion, 
communion with them merely implies that we acknowledge them “as 
servants of Ohrist, as disciples of His doctrine, and subjects to His 
laws,” while their “ particular distinguishing doctrine” has no effect 
with us. : 

Beyond the primitive facts of tho Gospel, in short, Taylor does not 
recognise any valid basis for the Ohristian Ohurch, ar any valid terms 
of Christian communion. He was, no doubt, as we havo seen, himself 
an earnest defender of Episcopasy. For the perfect order of the 
Church he would certainly have maintained the necessity of Episcopal 
government and of Liturgical worship. His writings leave this 
beyond question. But that Episcopacy or a Liturgy has anything to 
do essentially with a man being a Ohristian, or with the recognition 
of Christian brotherhood, is an opinion opposed to the whole spirit of 
his great treatise, and to many of ita express statements. A Christian 
is one who accepts Christ as his Saviour and Lord, and orders his life 
under the inspiration of this simple but mighty faith; a Ohristian. 
Church is a society of men who acknowledge the same faith, and 
walk by the same rule. These are the essentials ; all else is aoci- 
dental. No error is damnable which may be held with an honest 
mind. 
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“ It concerns all porsons to see that thoy do their best to find out truth; 
and if they ‘do, it is certain that let tho error bo never so damnable, they shall 
egoapo the orror or tho misory of being damned for it. And if God will not 
be angry with mon for boing invincibly deceived, why should men bo 
angry one at another?” “AI opinions in which the public interests of the 
Commonwealth, and tho foundation of faith and a good hfo, are not concerned, 
are to be permitted freely. ‘Let every one be persuaded in his own mind.” 
was tho doctrine of St. Paul, and that is argument and conclusion too; and 
they woro excellent words which St. Ambrose said in attestation of this 
great truth :—‘ Imperial authority has no right to interdict the liberty of 
speaking, or sacredotal authority to prevent the speaking what you think.’ ” * 


Nothing can be more beautiful than the close of Taylor’s treatise. 
Tt condenses in a parable the whole pith of his argument; and the 
effect lingers in the memory as a lofty strain of music which hos 
melted into pathos ere it dies. “I end with a story,” he says, 
“which I find in the Jews’ books.” It was long doubtful whether 
Taylor did not mean under this indefinite nomenclature to hido 
an invention of his own rich and beautiful fancy; but, as Heber 
explains, the sourco of the story has at length been discovered, 
not in a Jewish work, but in a tale of the Persian poet Saadi. 
The story is as follows :— 


~ When Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, waiting to 
entertain strangers, he espied on old man stooping and leaning on his staff, 
Weary with age and travail, coming towards him, who was an hundred yearn 
of age. He received him kindly, washed his feet, provided suppor, caused 
him to sit down ; but observing that the old man sat and prayed not, nor 
begged for n blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship tho 
God of hoaven. The old man told him that he worshipped the fire only, 
ond acknowledged no other God. At which answer Abraham grew so 
zealously angry that ho thrust the old man out of his tont, and exposed him 
to all the ovils of the night and an unguarded condition. When the old 
man was gone, God called to Abraham and asked him where the strangor 
was ; he roplied, ‘Iihrast him away bocause ho did not worship Thee.’ God 
answered him, ‘I have suffered him thoso hundred yoars, although he dis- 
honoured me ; and couldst not thou endure him one night, when he gave 
thee no trouble?’ Upon this, saith the story, Abraham fetched him back 
again, and gavo him hospitable entertainment and wise instruction. 

“Go thou and do likewise,” he adds, “and thy charity will bo rowardod by 
tho God of Abraham.” 


There is a lesson ag true and unhappily as portincnt in this story 
to the Churches of the nineteenth century, as to tho discordant 
ocolesiastical parties of the seventeenth. 

Jons Tunioce. 


* “Neo imperiale est, libertatam dicendi negaro; neo sacardotale quod sentias non 
dicere.”’—BSeot, xxii. 3. 

















SOME ACCOUNT OF A PROPOSED NEW COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 


Q* first hearing of a new undertaking, and especially of ono 
involving a large expenditure of time and thought and money, 
prudent people are put on their guard. They assume an attitude 
of self-defence. They decline to commit themselves hastily, and 
before promising their support, they require to be assured, first, that 
there is a real want to be met; secondly, that the new thing proposed 
is calculated to meet the want; and thirdly, that there is a fair 
prospect of its being carried into effect. 

In the following paper it is proposed to show what the deficiency 
is which the new College for Women is designed to supply, to describe 
the plan of the institution, and to give some information as to the 
means by which it is hoped to carry out the scheme. 

` The alleged want is that of some provision for the education of 
women above tho age of eighteen, analogous to that afforded by the 
Universities to young men. That any such provision already exists 
will probably not be affirmed. In order, however, to make this 
point quite clear from the outset, it may be worth while to quote 
the evidence of the Assistant Commissioner for the London district 
under the Schools Inquiry Commission, part of whose business it 
was to investigate the condition of the secondary education, or in 
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gays :— 

“The secondary education of girls is that of girla whose general educa- 
tion is intended to lest beyond their 12-18th year of age. But how long 
is it to last? At what age of the pupil doos it merge into tho superior 
education ? Ia there, indeed, in this country any regular system of supe- 
vior education for girls? And if so, at what ago does it begin, what 
is the course of study which it embraces, and in what instituwons is it 
carried on? . . . In the case of boys, such a question is casily answered. 
The Universities afford them the superior education—tho most ancient, the 
most respected, and, in every sense of the word, the highest educational 
force in the country. There is, therefore, no difficulty in defining, in the 
case of boys, where secondary education ends. But in the case of girls the 
difficulty seems to me insuperable. I have been really quite unable, during 
the course of my brief inquiry, to discover where in London the superior 
education of girls.is conducted in any such regular and systematic way that 
it could be recognised by a Commission... . If superior education of 
young women—that is, an education in language, mathematics, and physical 
seience, parallel and equal to that afforded by Oxford and Cambridge to 
young men—exists at all in London, it exists in private or domestic tuition, 
and not in any institution which I can discover.’* 

It is needless to add, that if such an institution is not to be found 
in London, it certainly will not be found anywhere in England. 

It is one thing, howover, to show that a thing is absent, and quite 
another to show that it ought to be present. Those who doubt 
whether University education is desirable for women, are probably 
influenced by one or other of the following considerations. Hither 
they hold that though there are no publio institutions for women 
like Oxford and Cambridge, superior instruction is provided by 
private and domestic tuition, or by somo other means, for these who 
want it; or, that it might be, in somo better way than by the foun- 
dation of a college; or, that all this talk about education is a 
mistake. Women have done very well without it hitherto. And 
when you havo made them so learned, what will they be the better 
for it P 

It will be convenient to deal with these widely different views 
separately. 

And first, as to the teaching and the opportunities for study which ‘ 
are available in ordinary homes. It is scarcely necessary to argue 
at length the question whether superior education is satiafactorily 
provided for by domestic tuition. The answer will depend on the 
view taken as to what superior education is, and on the particular 
cases which have come under any one’s notice. In those rare 
families where the mother has been highly educated, or where the 
father has both the ability and the leisure to direct the daughter’s 
studios; or where money is abundant, and costly teaching, books, 
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private rooms for study, and cultivated society can be provided ad 
libitum, young women no doubt have great opportunity of self- 
improvement. Evon in these favoured cases, the absence of a 
system of discipline, the distractions of society, and the want of the 
sympathy of numbers, must add considerably to the difficulty of 
steady, fruitful work. But taking such instances at their best, they 
are too exceptional to form the basis of argument. The best mothers 
will be the first to admit their own incompetency to carry on the 
oducation of their daughters to a high point. Fathers are too busy 
to take more than a very general sympathetic interest in their 
daughters’ pursuits. That they should undertake the direction of 
their daily studies is out of the quostion. And oven whero there is 
woalth enough to pay for unlimited lessons, it is only in large 
towns—one might almost say, only in London and at the Univer- 
sities, that teachers of tho highest rank are to be found. 

The most conclusive reply, however, to this view is to be found in 
the universal admission that “something is wanted for governesses.” 
Every ono agrees that thero is no class of schoolmistreases and 
governesses at all answering to the masters in public schools and 
private tutors; and that there is no existing provision for the 
gradual formation of such a class. And if so much as this is 
conceded, tho whole case is concedéd. For if there is no adequate 
provision for the superior instruction of governesses, manifestly 
there is none for women in general. The conclusion follows—if 
noither governesses nor mothers ‘now, how can they teach? So 
long as education is not*provided for them, how can it be provided 
by them P 

Tf, however, it is admitted that with the existing means and 
uppliances, anything at all equivalent to a University education 
cannot be carried on in ordinary homes, it may still be urged that the 
main objects in view might be attained by less costly and elaborate 
means than that of establishing a great central institution, the very 
idea of which is a novelty, and to some minds an offence. Might 
` not we get all that is essential by higher examinations, by tho 
improvement of girls’ schools and perhaps the extension of the 
school period, or by supplying courses of lectures in all our large 
towns ? 

In considering the first expedient proposed—that of a system of 
advanced oxaminations—it is necessary to recall attention to the 
fact that the deficiency complained of is that of superior education, 
and that examinations, however valuable and necessary in their 
place, are not education. It is possible to be thoroughly well 
educated without ever passing on examination, but it is not 
possible for an uneducated person to pass a good examination. As 
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a stimulus, and as toating and certifying the results of instruction, 
examinations are most useful, but they are a means, not an end, 
and must always hold a subordinate place. To suppose that exami- 
nations will do instead of teaching, is like supposing that, given the 
assaying process, you ¢éan make a sovereign without extracting the 
gold from the ore. If we want sovereigns, we must first get the 
gold, then try it and stamp it If we want education, we must first 
teach, then examine and certify. The teat and the stamp cannot 
gerve as a substitute for tho thing to be tested and stamped. 

The suggestion to seek for the higher education of women by 
improving and developing the existing schools rests on a very 
different basis. At first sight, it certainly appears to be a very 
simple and in many respects satisfactory arrangement, to keep girls 
on longer at school, giving them gradually, as they grow older, 
a little more freedom and independence, and getting good masters 
for them in the higher subjects, in proportion to their advancement. 
This would, in fact, be pursuing the present system of finishing 
achools, only that, as it may be urged, what is now often shallow 
and pretentious might be made real and thorough. This simple 
expedient seems to have so much to recommend it, that it is worth 
while to consider carefully whether it might not be made to answer 
the purpose in view. For this, it is neceasary to know something of 
the present state of the schools, and of the means suggested for 
improving them. On these points, the most comprehensive body of 
information extant is contained in the Report of the Royal Schools 
Inquiry Commission, and in the evidence laid before them. 

In their General Report, the Commissioners, after mentioning the 
various sources from which they obtained evidence, observe that,— 

“The general deficiency in girls’ education is stated with the utmost 
confidence, and with entire agreement, with whatever difference of words, 
by many witnesses of authority. Want of thoroughness and foundation ; 
want of system; slovenliness and showy superficiality ; inattention to rudi- 
ments ; undue time given to accomplishments, and those not taught intelli- 
gently or in any scientific manner; want of organization: these may 
sufficiently indicate tho character of the complaints we havo recaived in 
their most general aspect.” ® 

Aftor giving some details as to the general condition of female 
education and the various measures suggested for its amendment, 
the Commissioners advert to the proposal for the ostablishment of 
a new College, “designed to hold in relation to girls’ schools and 
home teaching a position analogous to that occupied by the Univer- 
sities towards the public schools for boys,” and express their “ cordial 
approval of the object aimed at in this proposal.” 

The Assistant Commissioners, “appointed to examine into the 
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education in certain selected districts,” give detailed information as 
to the quality of the teaching in girls’ achools, the cause of its 
defectiveneas, and the remedies. 

Mr. Stanton, reporting upon the schools of Devon and Somerset, 
states,— 

“ That their method of teaching is apt to be desultory and old-fashioned, 
and they suffer from the want of some guiding principle, which the boys’ 
schools find in the public schools and Universities, to give direction and 
aim to their studies; that they suffer more than the boys’ schools from the 
‘finishing’ system ; that there is a great want of mistresses and governesses 
who have been carefully trained for the purpose of tuttion.’* 

Mr. Bompas, the Assistant Commissioner for Wales, complains 
that,— 

‘“‘ Mistresses have no moans of acquiring that high education which is 
obtained by men at the Universities, and which can hardly be obtained 


except in a place devoted to the study of the higher branches of knowledge, 
and strong in the traditions of successive bodies of tesahers.” t 


He mentions algo having been told by a lady,— 


« Who was just opening a school, that she had gone to France to finish 
her education, mainly in order that she might obtain one of those certificates 
of fitness to teach whieh can be obtained in France, but not in England, 
and that she knew other girls who were going over to France to be educated 
for the same resson.” f 

Mr. Hammond points out that the method of teaching adopted in 
ladies’ schools is propagated by domestic governesases, who have only 
their school experience to guide them, and that the kind of educa- 
tion given in girle’ schools must therefore account in a great measure 
for the intellectual merits and defecta of all English women in the 
„upper and middle’ classes. He gives the following account of the 
intellectual results which the best education attainable at a girls’ 
school in hia district (Norfolk and Northumberland) might be 
expected, under favourable circumstances, to produce. 

“ A cultivated young lady would read and write well, would be faultless 
in her spelling, and would perform the several arithmetical operations, up 
to compound division or practice, with tolerable correctness. In addition 
to the accompliahmenta—music, drawing, and dancing—she would possess 
much miscellaneous information, more or less useful; a fair acquaintance 
with French; a facility of expression and composition in her own language, 
greater than that possessed by most mon of her class of life; and lastly, 
some knowledge, acquired chiefiy at second-hand, of standard English 
authors. Within certain limits, her general intelligence and her imaginative 
faculty would be more nimble and active in their play than a man’s would 
be: she would take a more lively view of familar and domestic incidents, 
and would extract more pleasure from light and elegant literature. But 
the study of sohd and weighty writers, and the discussion of matters of 
first-rate importance, would be uninteresting to her, owing to her lack of 


* Report, vol. vil., p. 78. + Ibid, vol. viii, p. 41. {t Ibid. 
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real comprehensive knowledge, and, consequently, of speculative power. 
Or, if she attempted to interest herself in such matters, the want of a 
trained judgment and the imperfect development of her critical and res- 
soning faculties, would oblige her to rely with blind credulity upon the 
dogmatio assertions of those about her.’’* 


Of the education given in the Yorkshire schools, Mr. Fitch 
observes :-— 


“The course of instruction for elder pupils seems to me especially defes- 
tive; there is nothing bracing or disciplinal in it. No part of it challenges 
the learner's close attention, or calls upon her for the concentration of all 
her powers. Thare are few intellectual difficulties to master. The highor 
or philosophical aspect of school studies is never presented to her. She is 
often interested in literature, and reads Shakspeare or Milton with pleasure ; 
but she is never invited to study a poem critically, to examine 1s archaic 
words, to hunt out all ite allusions, or exhaust its Meaning. Even in the 
best schoole, the highest ideal seems to be to produce ‘ well-informed 
women ;’ but it does not enter into the scheme to make them thinkers, or 
to encourage the pursuit of truth as truth. And ifthe reproach be just that 
women do not reason accurately, and that their knowledge, even when they 
possess it, is deficient in organic unity, in coherence and in depth, there is 
no need to look for any recondite explanation of the fact. The state of the 
‘schools in which they are educated sufficiently explains it.”+ 


The Assistant Commissioner for Lancashire, Mr. Bryco, reports 
that,— 


“ Institutions are wanted which should give to women the same oppor- 
tunity of obtaining the higher education which the Universities givo to 
boys. At present, if a girl learns anything more than what school teaches 
her . . . sho learns it by herself from books, under the disadvantages of 
having no one to guide her study, no means of testing her progress, no 
goal or external reward to look forward to; above all, no oral i 
either to convey knowledge to her or to excite that intellectual ardour whioh 
is 80 mush more precious than any quantity of knowledge. . . . Hance, 
almost all women have to remein content with what school has taught 
them, picking up more or lesa from books according to their acuteness, but 
without tho means of following out any study systematically, since they 
have not been so much as taught how to study.” f 


The necessity of beginning at the top—of teaching not only teachers, 
but all the women who may eventually become teachers, is urged 
with much emphasis by Mr. Fearon :— 

“ Culturo,” he says, “must begin from above, and work downwards, 
operating firat on those who have to diffuse it, and making knowledge moro 
general and more cheap than it has been among women. We must begin 
by teaching not only all the actual, but all the possible teachers, that is, 
women at large... . . Until the higher education is amply provided, and 
the resulta of that education are authoritatively tested, there will be no 
adequate supply of well-informed governesses.”§ 

A mass of evidence to a similar effect is to be found in these most 
interesting blue-booka. 

* Report, vol viii, pp. 629, 530. + Ibid., vol ix., pp. 296, 298. 
$ Ibid, vol. ix., pp. 837, 838. $ Ibid., vol vil, pp. 394, 395. 
VOL. 1X. NN 
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On this particular point, however, that of the competency of ladies” 
schools to supply superior education, there is another body of wit- 
nesses to whom no less attention is due. These witnesses are the 
mistresses of the schools. If any one might be expected to stand 
up for things as they are, and to proclaim the adequacy of existing 
means, clearly it is the persons who provide those means, namely, 
schoolmistreases and governeases. One can imagine them saying— 
one would rather expect them to say— Why go about to start new 
things? Young women who are anxious to learn can be taught at 
school. As it is, they are taken away from us just as they are 
beginning to care for the higher studies. Only let us keep them 
two or three years longer, and we will provide advanced instruction 
for them. This will be quite as good for them, and much less 
troublesome and costly than setting up a new institution. - 

This is what the teachers of girls might be expected to say. Let 
us hear what they do say. In July, 1867, a memorial was presented 
to the Educational Commission already referred to, setting forth a 
deficiency in the education of women, which (it is urged) “it is not 
in the power of private teachers, however able and zealous, to 
supply,” namely, that of “adeqnate means and inducements for 
continuing study beyond the school period.” The memorialists 
admit that there is room for improvement in the earlier stages of 
education, but they hold that “such improvement might most 
reasonably be. expected from the offer of increased facilities to 
persons who are about to become teachers for carrying on their 
studies to a high point, together with some satisfactory means of 
discriminating between those who are qualified for their work and 
those who are not.” They express their belief that “ opportunities 
of undergoing a course of instruction and discipline adapted +o 
advanced studenta, combined with examinations testing and attesting 
the quality of the education received,” would be eagerly welcomed, 
and that “the foundation of a place of education for adult female 
students, at which certificates should be conferred by an independent 
authority, and to which scholarships and exhibitions should be 
attached, is among the most urgent educational wants of the present 
time.” 

This memorial was signed by 521 teachers of girls, and supported 
by a large number of ladies and gentlemen specially interested in 
education. 

Another expedient for providing superior instruction must here be 
touched upon. It is suggested that by establishing in all the large 
towns, systematic courses of lectures, not popular but genuinely edu- 
cational, and supplemented by examinations, women might be supplied 
with instruction of a high class at a cheap rate, without the diffi- 
culties involved in leaving home. There is much to be said in favour 
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of this plan, calculated as it is to give valuable aid to a largo and 
important class. But while recognising the usefulnas of the lecture 
system in places where it can be efficiently carried out, and for 
persons who either cannot afford the expense of residence at College, 
or who are by other circumstances prevented from leaving homo 
even for the short period of the academical year, one cannot help 
asking whether any one would be satisfied with lectures alona for 
men. Would any of us wish to see the Colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge altogether abolished, and their revenues expended in 
maintaining professors who should do nothing but lecture? So 
extreme a measure would scarcely be recommended by the moat 
thoroughgoing University reformers. But without going further 
into this question, it will be enough here to point out that whatever 
may be the advantages of the lecture system, it cannot reach the 
great mass of young women of the upper class. It is not merely 
that it cannot do all that is wanted. It cannot do anything at all 
for the rural districts. Unless the demand for instruction were 
much more intense and more diffused than it is likely to be in 
England for many years to come, there would be no chance of 
Keeping up classes of students numerous enough to maintain a staff 
of qualified lecturers anywhere but in the larger towns. While, 
therefore, it is much to be desired that in all the great centres of 
wealth and industry, institutions similar to the Owen’s Colloge at 
Manchester should be established, for the sake of ‘affording to those 
whose circumstances preclude them from the advantages belonging 
to residence in a College all the help in self-culture which can bo 
gained by attendance at classes, wo must not suppose that any such 
machinory will meet the wants of the sisters of the young-men who 
go to Oxford and Cambridge. The Universities are not fed, in any 
considerable proportion, by the great manufacturing towns. The 
2,000 sisters of the 2,000 undergraduates who, at any given time, 
are under instruction at Oambridge, will be found for the most part 
scattered about in country houses and parsonages, and in the families 
of professional men and retired merchants and manufacturers in the 
villages and smaller towns all over England and Wales and Scotland. 
Thoy live in the country, out of sight, and it is not their way to 
mako a great noise. And so, naturally enough, the dwellers in tho 
important bustling towns are apt to forget their existence. But, if 
we would consider, these obscure and silent people are exactly the 
class of women whem it is worth whilo to remember. Their abun- 
dant leisure, and many opportunities of influence have hitherto been 
turned to amall account. Yet how much might be made of them! 
The Hall and the Rectory are the centres of light for a whole parish. 
If their light be darkness, how great is that darkness! : 
RN2 
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But here we arrive at tho fundamental question whether, after all, 
light is better than darkness—whether a moderately ignorant person 
cannot discharge the plain duties of life just as well as the most 
highly educated—whether, in trying to work women up to an exalted 
pitch of mental superiority, we might not be making sacrifices of 
health, refinement of manners, and the minor morals, for which no 
intellectual gains could compensate P 

This fundamental question is as broad as it is deep, and requires to 
be surveyed in many different aspecta, if we would arrive at a true 
solution. 

And first lot us be clear as to what the alternativo is. Let it be 
distinctly understood that the choice is not between a life wholly 
given up to study, and a life spent in active domestic duty. The 
dilemma thus stated is untrue on both sides; for whila on the ono 
hand, giving to women the opportunity of a complete education does 
not mean that they will thereupon spend all their lives in reading, 
so, on the other, denying them education does not mean that they 
will occupy themselves in household affairs. The young unmarried 
women of the present generation are not called upon to take an active 
part in household-work. It is needless to insist on this, for every 
one knows it, and yet there is an undertone of lamontation and 
reproach as the admission is made. There is nothing for them to 
do, we confess; and yet somebow we have a feeling that they ought 
to be doing it. We sigh, and say—Yee, domestic employments are 
gone out of fashion. But why are they gone out of fashion? Thero 
are two reasons—tho increase of wealth, and the supply of domestic 
wants by machinery. There are moro families of a condition to keep 
a staff of servants, and a great deal of what used to be dono by hand at 
home is now done, in whole or in part, by machinery in workshops 
and factories. Ready-made has taken the place of home-made, There 
is lesa work to do, and there are more servants to doit. It may be 
that in this instance the principle of the division of labour, which 
rules modern life, has been pushed too far. It might be better if 
ladies took some share in household work, superintended the servants 
more, and gave fhem also some time which they could call their own 
for reading and recreation. And in large families, where means are 
not abundant, sensible women still find things to do which “ save the 
servants,” and so save money. But in the upper middle class the 
need for this is exceptional, and in any cage the time so spent is but 
a small portion taken out of the day. The fact is patent, that unless 
wo came to dismissing the servants—by which we should sacrifice 
one of the most precious civilising influences which modern society 
affords—a healthy young woman will find no adequate pull upon her 
onergies in the domestic employments of a well-to-do household. If 
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any imaginative persons should still insist that there may, might, 
must, be plenty of household work for ladies if they would only do 
it, it will at any rate be admitted that they are not doing it. None 
of us—or only a very few people, the quality of whose optimism is 
somewhat strained—profesa to be satisfied with the present manner 
of life of young women of the wealthy class. The young lady of 
tho world is universally condemned. No one will give her a good 
word. She gots neither praise nor pity, still less sympathy or help. 
Wo are all agreed that the sooner sho is abolished the better. 

But what are we to have in her place? That is the question. We 
are quite ready, it may be said, to crush the gay trifler, but we are 
‘not prepared to accept in her stead the pale-faced student, poring 
over miserable books. We want healthy, happy, dutiful, English 
women; and we are persuaded that if women take to College, and 
examinations, and diplomas, and the rest, they will be unhealthy, 
unhappy, undutiful, and worst of all—American. 

But what if it should be found that it is through the process of 
poring over books—in due season, with moderation, and under wise 
guidance—that health, and happiness, and dutifulness, and the many 
good things which go to make an English lady of the highest type, 
will most surely come P 

What is so conducive to health and happiness as regular, interest- 
ing occupation P Who are so likely to see the true poetry which lies 
in the discharge of the humblest duties as those whose minds are 
fitly balanced, their imaginations withdrawn from vanities, and occu- 
pied with pure visionsP What is so likely to give gentleness, aim- 
plicity, and real refinement, as an orderly, melodious, disciplined 
lifo, possessing a genuine dignity which does not need to support 
itself by defiance P Self-assertion and false independence are common. 
enough in English society. What is wanting is the true independence 
which can oppose a calm and firm resistance to degrading fashions. 
English manners cannot now be held up as a model to the world. In 
the towns the restless movement of modern life threatens to sweop 
away the atately grace of quieter times. In the country there is 
no hurry; but the habit of pursuing a dull, lethargic round, only 
broken by the physical excitements of out-of-door life, is not favour- 
able to the growth of self-respect and mutual deference. In neither 
case is there the hearty sincerity, the glow of sympathy, which 
ought to mark the social intercourse of people who call themselves 
Christians and profess to love one another. A society in which the 
“ reverence, dearer to true young hearts than their own praise,” will 
find fit objects on which to bestow itself, in which the unselfish con- 
sideration due to equals will find occasions for exercise among 
congenial friends, where self-consciousneas will be absorbed in com- 
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mon interests, and the common pursuit of aims worthy of human 
beings will give a meaning to each detail of daily life, must surely 
be a better school of manners and morals than a narrow monotonous 
routine of exertion without motive, and pleasure which is not relaxa- 
tion; a life 

“That has no oar savo for the tickling lute 


Bet to small measuras—doaf to all tho beats ` 
Of that large musio rolling o'er the world.” 


If, indeed, higher education is regardod merely as tho acquire- 
ment of an unusual quantity of information—information which may 
happen to prove useful, or may not—there ia much reason for scep- 
ticiam as to its practical value. So long as education is treated only 
aaa means of getting on in the world, nothing is easier than to show 
that women for whom the getting on has been done by other people 
do not want it; but it is not asa means of getting on that University 
education is recommended: The object of the new College is not to 
enable womon to make money, though that may probably be among 
the results indirectly attained. Ithasa wider scope. It has been said 
af education that its business, “ in respect of knowledge, is not to per- 
fect a learner im all or any one of the sciences, but to give his mind 
that freedom, that disposition, and those habits that may enable him 
‘to obtain any part of knowledge he shall apply himself to, or stand 
in ueed of, in the future course of his life.” This will be the aim of 
the College work. It will not be specifically directed towards 
changing the occupations of women, but rather towards securing that 
whatever they do shall be done well. Whether os mistresses of 
households, mothers, teachers, or as labourers in art, science, litera- 
ture, and netably in the field of philanthropy, so largely occupied by 
women, their work suffers from the wantof previous training. They 
have to do for themselyos in mature life, and in a difficult and 
abnormal manner, what ought to have been dene for thom in. youth. 
They are required to inflict upon themselves the discipline, and to 
gain for themselves tho knowledge, which ought to havo come to 
them as part of their education. Their youth is unduly cut ahort. 
They are expected to be grown up at eighteen. And according to 
the general rule by which human beings do what is expected of them, 
they do grow up, at any rate in the sense that thoy cease to grow 
any more. Many a woman is as childish and undeveloped at twenty- 
eight as she was at eighteen. She has missed the intermediate stage ' 
of discipline between the necessary restraint of childhood and early 
youth, and the undivided responsibility which is the burden of mature 
years. Is it said that the oducation of lifo is moro than that of books? 
That is most true. And if there is any stago in our history at which 
it is af primary importance that tha education of life—in other 
words, the conditions and circumstances in which wo avo placed— 
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ahould be wisely adjusted, so as to favour healthy growth, it is surely 
during the transition period of youth. It is not natural to be 
“finished” at eighteen. It is when the school period has passed that 

_the mind and character are ready to receive the kind of teaching and 
discipline which are wanted as a preparation for standing alone. 
And as has boen already said, there are very few homes which can by 
any possibility supply the kind of training which is needed. 

When this is understood—when it has been thoroughly appre- 
hended that University education is not proposed as a substitute for 
the education of life, but as a temporary stage, a preparation for the 
duties of life, whatever they may prove to be—it may be hoped that 
the fear entertained by some persons lest secular learning should 
take the place of the higher influences of religion will disappear. 
There are many who would consider it less than doubtful good to 
have women withdrawn from philanthropic work, shut up with their 
books, instead of helping the sick and the poor. But such persons 
must remember that thoughtless activity is not the most fruitful. 
Zeal is good, but let it be zeal according to knowledge. We aro 
sometimes reminded that the Gospel was preached by unlettered 
fishermen; but it was not upon the unlettered fishermen that the 
condemnation was pronounced—‘‘ Woe unto you, for ye havo taken 
away the key of knowledge; ye entered not in yourselves, and tham 
that were entering in, ye hindered.” 

And who amang those early preachers laboured more zealously, 
more sucpeasfully, in season and out of season, than that Apostle of 
whom it was said that much learning had made him mad? His 
culture had not made him cold and selfish—a heartless Epicurean. 
Rather it was by the diligent study of the things which aforetime 
were written for our learning, that in him the springs of hepo were 
fed. We have no right to suppose that wo of later times can do 
without learning—that we can be “thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works,” if we take no pains about the furnishing. The duties 
of life are not “plain.” That stage in a nation’s history daring 
which it is passing from barbarism to civilisation is fall of perplexitics 
and anomalies. We cannot get rid of them by shutting our eyes. 
To untie the knots, to solve the difficult probloms which the circum- 
stances of our time force upon us, we want all the light which can 
be gained by the widest diffusion of sound and godly learning. Wo 
cannot spare a single ray. 

A few words may here find place with respect to the effect of 
mental cultivation on health. That a heartless, mechanical routino 
must be morally and spiritually deadening is not difficult to see, but 
it seems to be commonly supposed that to the physical constitution 
it is rather strengthening than otherwise. It ia, in fact, often taken 
for granted, that though for women, who have only themselves to 
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think of, it may be a good thing to have some intellectual resources, 
for mothers there is nothing like good, sound ignorance. A stolid 
indifference to the higher interests of life, completo absorption in 
petty cares, is supposed to produce a placid, equable, animal state of 
existence, favourable io the transmission of a healthy constitution to 
the next generation. Wo have persuaded ourselves that Englishmen 
of the present day are such a nervoualy excitable race, that the only 
chance for their descendants is to keep the mothers in a state of 
coma. The fathers, we think, are incurable. Their feverish energy 
cannot be controlled. We give them up. But there is hope for the 
fature, if only mothers can be kept out of the vortex. 

But are we, indeed, so morbidly spiritual and intellectual as this 
notion assumes? Is it because their minds are ovor-wrought, because 
they have thrown themselves with too great ardour into literary and 
scientific pursuits, that men and women display so much eagerness 
in making and spending money? Is it not rather that men heap up 
and women squander, as a diversion from an insupportable dulneas, 
incapable of higher pleasures P 

The theory that starving the brain is the way to keep it healthy, 
is not supported by medical testimony. A writer on the Physiology 
and Pathology of ihe Mind—-Dr. Maudsley—treating of the effect 
of education as predisposing, or the reverse, to insanity, urges the 
need of such training for women as would strengthen and develop 
tho character. Of the present system of female education, Dr. 
Maudaley observes that it is hardly necessary to point oui how ill 
adapted it is— 

“To store the mind with useful knowledge, and to train up a strong 
character. Itis peculiarly fitted for the frivolous purposes of female life; 
but that it is eo is ita greatest condemnation. As the education of women 
is widened, deepened, and improved, other and better resources will be 


discovered and earnestly used, and the reaction of a higher mode of life on 
female education and female nature cannot fail to be most beneficial.” * 


Tu what way the College will aim at giving the education which 
is to do all these great things, will perhaps be best explained by 
describing, as far as can be done at so early a stage, its distinctive 
features. 

With regard to the discipline and the internal arrangements, the 
most essential point is, that they will be under the direction of ladies. 
The mistress and tho resident teachers will be women of experience, 
who will be to the students in loco parentis; in other worda, they 
will exercise just so much of supervision and control as would be 
practised, under the same circumstances, by a wise mother. It would 
obviously be impossible to lay down beforehand a body of rules, the 


* Bos “Tho Physiology and Pathology of tho Mind,” Part IT., chap. i, On the 
Cauacs of Insanity; par. Education. 
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due enforcement of which must, after all, depend on the judgment 
and discretion of the resident authorities. But it may bo stated as 
a general principle, that while the fixed hours for attendance at 
classes, &o., will probably supply a sufficient framework for internal 
discipline, it is to be expected that, as regards the outside of the 
College precincts, regulations implying considerable restriction will 
be found expedient. The students will have’ gone through the 
process of selection which is implied in the obligation to pass an 
entrance examination. It is hoped that by means of this bar to 
indiscriminate ingress, two objects will be attained. The genoral 
level of the studies will be kept up, and soi-disant students, who only 
want io amuse themselves, will be excluded. It is by no means 
dosired or intended that the College shall be open to girls who ought: 
‘to be in the achool-room. It is prophesied by those who have the 
best means of knowing, namely, the schoolmistresses, that the average 
age will be somewhat above that of undergraduates at the Universities. 
One thing, at any rate, may be pretty confidently predicted. The 
students will, as a rule, be drawn to the College by a real desire for 
improvement, not driven there by fashion, or by their parents and 
guardians, and they will therefore be the élite of their class. How 
much this will facilitate the maintenance of order without vexatious 
checks, is obvious enough. 

Each student will haye a small sitting-room to herself, where she 
will be free to study undisturbed, and to enjoy at her discrotion the 
companionship of friends of her own choice. Of all the attractions 
offered by the college life, probably the opportunity for a certain 
amount of solitude, so necessary an agent in the formation of cha- 
racter, will be the one most welcomed by the real student. It is not 
merely that to read and learn in a crowd makes a demand upon the 
attention and the power of concentration which most seriously adds 
to the strain upon the faculties. There is the sheer impossibility of 
either close reflection or complete rest, amid the suppressed buzz of 
even the quietest companions. It is only very absent people who 
can be alone in a crowd—especially a small crowd of, say, half-a-dozen 
lively associatea—and that sort of absence is not a thing to be 
desired or encouraged. Nor is it intended, in urging the desirable- 
ness of occasional solitude, to recommend that young women should 
be taught to shut themselves up and to cut themselves off from the 
world around them. Such isolation would be most injurious. But 
the temptations of congenial companionship may be relied upon as a 
sufficient safeguard against any such danger. 

The members of the college will have many occasions for meeting 
together in the course of the day. It is not intended that there 
should be a chapel or chaplain, but a short service answering to the 
family prayers, to which the students will for the most part hare 
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boen accustomed at homo, will be held daily. The students will on 
Sundays attend the parish church. No constraint will, however, be 
placed upon Nonconformists either as regards attendance at church, 
or at prayers, or religious instruction. On these points the wishes 
of the parent or guardian will in all cases be consulted. 

Tt has been decided, after much consideration, to locate the college 
in the country, rather than in London or any other large town. In 
ubandoning London, the disadvantages are incurred that the expense 
and difficulty of obtaining first-rate teaching will be somewhat 
increased, and the opportunity of visiting largo museums and 
libraries is given up. On the othor hand, the cost of land is very 
much less in the country ; and though somo people consider London 
tho healthicst placo in the world, it seams to be generally felt that 
for persons who aro to spond their time chiefly in study, the fresh, 
puro air und tho quiet of the country are desirablo. The compara- 
tive facility of getting land, so as to allow of ample space for out- 
of-door recreation, is an important consideration as regards health. 
Tt is hoped that a covered swimming-bath, and othor appliances for 
healthy exercise, will be provided within the Collego precincts, and 
that active games, not too violcnt and straining, but amusing enough 
to be a real distraction, will alternate with country rambles as a 
relief from too great assiduity in the pursuit of learning. One of 
the strongest reasons, however, for preferring the country is, that it 
would be almost impossible for young ladies of eighteen and upwards 
to be in London without being in London socicty. The only chance 
of escaping the anares of society is to be beyond its reach. And as 
ınost of the members of the Oolloge will come there very much for 
tho sako of temporary seclusion, it would be cruel to bring about 
them in their supposed retirement the distractions from which they 
are trying to escapo. They will have time enough and opportunity 
cnough for going into society during the vacations, under the 
guardianship of their mothers; it does not seem to be desirable that 
this part of their education should be undertaken by any one else. 
The short time spent at the College—somewhat less than half of each 
year, broken into terms of about eight weeks’ duration—will be little 
enough for the special business of the place. The College is intended 
to supplement, not to supersede, the home. If tho students miss some 
of the pleasures and advantages of home during their short absences, 
they will appreciate them all the more when they go back to them. 

It would be premature to make any detailed statement as to the 
course of studies to be pursued. It is intended to apply, in due 
time, to the University of Cambridge for admission to the examina- 
tions for degrees, and the requirements of these examinations wilt be 
met by the Oollego curriculum. But the Cambridgo examinations, 
supposing them to be available, will not be compulsory, and in the 
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plan of study, a certain amount of option will bo allowed. It is 
needless to say that no subject which competent authorities regard 
as fit and desirable for the higher education of an English lady will 
be excluded from among the studies. As has been said, the resident 
tcachers will be women, but instruction will be given by either men 
or women, according to circumstances. Probably a great part of the 
higher instruction will be given by Cambridgo men, but it is not 
intended to limit tho choice of toachors to that University. Thoro 
“will be but one test, that of fitness. 

It is an essential feature of the institution that it will be, as far as 
possible, officially connected with the University of Cambridge. It is 
not proposed to set up a new female University, standing on its own 
basis exclusively, and undertaking to confer degrecs by its own 
authority. The College is intended to be a dependency, a living 
branch, of Cambridge. It will aim et no higher position than, 
say, that of Trinity College. That the University will adopt the 
daughter, cannot as yet be positively asserted, but past experience 
gives good ground for hope. 


Finally, as to ways and means. 

In order to carry out the project, two things aro necessary. Thero 
must be students, and there must be money to start with. As to the 
former, there seems to be no reasonable doubt that they will bo forth- 
coming as soon as the College is ready to receive them. It is a point 
on which it is difficult to bring forward preciso ovidence in the form 
of statistics, as until a time can be approximately fixed, within which 
the opening of the Oollege can be promised, it would seem prematuro 
to enrol members. But tho steady annual increase in the number of 
girls offering themselves os candidates for the Cambridge local 
examinations, and the wish expressed by them -for further means of 
improvement, joined to the promises of support received from the 
mistresses of many of the higher schools, are a fair augury of success. 
The higher class of teachers—those who have known how to gain 
tho confidence of their pupils—usually keep up some intercourse 
with them after they have left school. Young women go to their 
old teachers for sympathy and advico. They ask them for direction 
in their studics, in planning tho distribution of their time, in the 
choico of occupation. And these ladies, who, as a class, have perhaps 
the best opportunities of forming a trustworthy judgment, speak 
with entire confidence as to tho prospect of students. It is not 
merely that they are certain that the girls themselves will wish to 
come. They are prepared with an answer also to the question—But 
will their parents be willing ta spare them and to pay for them P 
Thero are parents enough, they sey, who can afford tho expense if 
they choose, and when daughters sct their hearts upon a thing, they 
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generally manage in the end to get it. Fathers are pliant, anda 
_ reasonable request, urged with due porsistence, is not likely to be 
refused. 

In the meantime, the absence of any loud-spoken call ought not 
to be taken as showing absence of desire. Suppose for a moment 
that the demand exista; suppose that there are a thousand young 
women scattered about over England and Scotland, who are all 
wishing for a University education; what means have they of 
making their wants known? To whom are they to appeal? Are 
they to call meetings and get up processions, or are they to write to 
the Times? And how is the solitary student on the Yorkshiro 
moors or in the Devonshire valley, who has probably been told all 
her life that she is “quite an exception,” to know that there are 
hundreds of other “ exceptions,” as isolated as herself, sharing her 
aspirations, and equally incapable of taking a step towards their 
realisation P It is not until a hand has been held out to help them 
that it will be possible to know how many will be found ready to 
respond to the call. 

As regards the funds required for starting, it may very properly 
be urged, that as the College will be for the use of a class who may 
fairly be expected to pay for their own education, there can be no 
need to appeal to the public. The reply is, that it is to this public 
that the appeal is made. It is expected that the wealthy class, who 
in the persona of their daughters, sisters, nieces, cousins, god- 
daughters, and young friends will derive benefit from the Oollege, 
will provide funds for its establishment. It must be remembered, 
however, that a considerable proportion of the students will pro- 
bably be the daughters of clergymen and professional men, who 
though in cultivation and refinement belonging to the upper class, 
are not rich, and who, if they are willing to make an effort to pay 
the current cost, can scarcely be expected to contribute also towards 
the foundation of the College. Partly with a view to such cases, a 
modification of the proprietary system has been adopted, offering 
facilities-for the purchase of presentations, by contributions towards 
the building fund. 

For economical and other reasons, it has been decided to build in 
preference to purchasing a house. It is certain that no ordinary 
dwelling-house would answer the purposes of the Oollege without 
extenaive and oostly alterations, and the result of some inquiry has 
been that no house at all, in any degrco likely to be suitable, has 
offered, itself. This is not surprising. As precisely the same con- 
ditions which are required for the Oollege, namely, a hoalthy. site, 
abundance of water, easy accessibility, &., are also. desired by people 
who want country residences, houses presenting these advantages 
are pretty sure to have occupants. There is no reason to expect 
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that a house will be purchasable for less money than it would cost to 
build it, while the expenditure on alterations would be so much extra. 

The building will be the only endowment of the College proper, 
though there is little doubt that exhibitions and scholarships will be 
added as soon as the institution: gets into work. The Schools 
Inquiry Commissioners have indeed already recommended the applica- 
tion of some of the old charities, now wasted, if not mischievous, to 
this purpose. 

A word may here bo said with regard to endowments. In the 
Report of the Royal Commission already quoted, Colleges are spoken 
of as a fit object for encouragement, either by the Crown or by 
Parliament. It is not very likely, howcver, that either tho Orown, 
or Parliament, or any publio body will give effective encouragement 
to the undertaking so long as it can be called an experiment. Ji 
cannot be denied that an institution for women, professing to givo 
something equivalent to an Oxford or Cambridge education, is a new 
thing, and publio bodies will think it only right to wait till it has 
succeeded before doing much to help it on. At the same time, the 
persons most competent to judge insist that female education is not 
yet in a position to do without external aid. For male education, 
large funds are already provided, and are being continually increased. 
For the education of women (except those of the labouring class) 
scarcely any public provision is made, and in some notable cases, the 
tendency has been to divert to other uses what was intended for this 
purpose. Education supplies many illustrations of the saying, “To 
him that hath shall more be given, and from him that hath not shall 
be taken away even that he hath.” There are indications, however, 
that the tide is turning, and it is at this juncture specially important 
that the friends of education should take the preliminary steps 
necessary to secure that in any redistribution of endowmenta, a fair 
share should be applied to providing for the superior education of 
women. ‘The initiative must be taken by private persons, and some- 
thing like a stari must be mado before any definite application can 
be preferred for grants from public funds. When the first atep shall 
have been taken, and a nucleus formed, there is little doubt that 
benefactions in various shapes will accrue. In this point of view, 
every contribution to auch an undertaking as tho new College will 
have a kind of reproductive power. Those who take part in pro- 
moting the scheme at its present stage, not only help to bring a 
useful institution into existence, they are putting their hands to a 
work which will by-and-by be carried on to far larger issues. It was 
begun in faith and hope, in more difficult times than ours. Thoso 
who went before have prepared the way; we profit by their labours. 
It is for us to do our part, while handing on the task to the genera- 
tions yet to come. Exany Daves. 
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had none, some parcels of that earth whereof its Lord had not so 
much as where to lay His head,—no, not even in death. If the 
Church now established in England, or the Ohurch as established in 
Ireland, be indeed a branch of the Church of Christ, it may be dis- 
established, disendowed, it must remain what it is; whether established 
or disestablished, whether poor or rich, it will, like any of the Churchos 
of Asia, be dealt with by Him “ which searcheth tho reins and hearts” 
according to its works, and not according to the works of either its 
friends or its foes. 

I quite admit, moreover, that although the position of tho Irish 
Church is practically very distinct from that of the English one, and 
there need be no more necessary connexion between the fate of the 
two than there has proved to be between those of the English and 
the Scottish Episcopal Ohurch, yet the conduct of the present con- 
test by both parties, but perhaps more especially by the Liberal 
leader, has been such as to put in question the position as an Esta- 

_ blishment of the English Church itself. I think it is wise, therefore, 
for all members of that Church calmly to review such position, and 
that we should be thankfal above all to any who help us to do go in 
hope. 

But the question has its political, or more properly its social, as 
well as its spiritual aspect ; and I must say, for one, that the moro | 
look into the future, the less satisfied do I feel with the course taken 
by either political party. And I know that my own feelings are 
sharod more or less by a vast number of men on either side, and of 
all religious views. There are Conservatives whose hands are tied in 
this struggle by disgust at the swindle and sham of a no-popery cry 
raised by their leaders. There are Liberals who feel constrained to 
hold back from following their chiefs on a path directly contrary to 
the old principles of their party, as expounded by its wisest mem- 
bers, ¢.g. the late Sir G. Cornwall Lewis. Many more still, on both 
sides, feel compelled by their standard of party honour to act and 
vote with their chiefs, who make often little secret of their dis- 
approval of the courge pursued. In what I am about to say,—and 
for the permission to eay which I have to thank the liberality of the 
conductors of this periodical, whose views, I am aware, differ widely 
from mine,—I claim indeed to be no spokesman but my own; 
but I know at the same time that on every point of my argument I 
shall be representing the feelings of many others, who from necessity 
‘or choice now are dumb. 

I. I have not the slightest wish to defend the maintenance of the 
Irish Church as a specially privileged, practically exclusive Esta- 
blishment. As has been often said, it was doomed from the hour 
that it began in our days to be seriously discussed. Its existenco 
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might be logically defended in older times,—either in those early 
days when the distinction of race ruled supreme in Ireland, and the ` 
“nativo Irish” were oxoluded from all share in the government of their 
country, and Romanism itself was used as a state weapon by English 
sovereigns ; or again later, when the distinction of religion took for 
political purposes the stead of that of race, and the penal laws made 
' the very existence of Romanism an offence against the State. It 
might in those times seem reasonable to maintain a Ohurch establish- 
ment in exclusive connexion with the dominant English minority, as 
one of the elements of English rule, for right or for wrong ; above 
all, as a missionary element from within it, carrying in its train 
English law, English justice, English civilization. But those days’ 
are gone for ever; not only since the Emancipation Act admitted 
Roman Catholics to a share in the Parliamentary Government of the 
empire, but, in fact, since the official State recognition of Roman 
Catholicism in 1791, by the Act of the 3L Geo. IL. c. 32, when the 
law—not of Ireland, but of England herself—not only expressly 
acknowledged the existence of Roman Oatholio priests, the celebration 
of the Roman Catholic worship, the right of maintaining Roman 
Catholic sacred edifices, but imposed a penalty (£20) upon any person 
“ disquieting” or “disturbing” such worship, or “ misusing” its 
“ministers.” From that day forth, the raising the no-popery cry as 
a constitutional one,—as a religious one I do not here discuss it,— 
has been tho grosset of absurdities ; the political maintenance of the 
Trish Establishment as a “missionary? one an obsolete fallacy. 
` Romanism since 1791,—whatever wry faces ultra-Protestants may 
make over the faot,—has been in this very England a State-protected 
worship. The State cannot blow hot and cold in a breath. It may 
maintain rival worships without preference for either ; but it cannot 
at the same time protect a worship, and keep up another to put it 
down. And although the argument appears to me to be complete on 
this one measure alone, it is corroborated, as all must feel, by every 
subsequent step ią the same direction, above all by the Maynooth. 
grant. With this faot before their eyes, it appears difficult to under- . 
stand how in any pqlitical assembly pérsonages, reverend or irreverent, 
could have urged yithout laughing the Missionary Ohurch plea on 
behalf of the Irish Establishment. i ` 
Politically, then}, the question resolves itself into that of the main- 
tenance, in the almost exclusive possession of State privileges (in- 
cluding the legal title to large endowmenta), of one religious body 
out of several, which body happens moreover to be the Ohurch of 
the rich minority, whilst other religious bodies, recognised, protected 
by, in official relations with the State, including the Church of the , 
vast poor majority, receive from it a mere dole of support, and that 
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Church of the poor majority only the veriest fraction of such dole. 
” The mere statement of the facta is surely enough to dispose of the 
question. Such a state of things cannot stand. 

II. But how is it to be remedied? The Ministry—the Conserva- 
tive party—offer no remedy at all. The scheme of the Irish Ohurch 
Commissioners simply resolves itself into this—the accepting of the 
function of the Established Church in Ireland as that of a minority 
Church, and the paring down ite status to a conformable degree of 
smallness. Beyond finally confuting the “Missionary Church ” plea, 
this leaves the question just where it was. The minority would be 
weakened without contenting the majority. A little Romanist or 
Dissenting spite would be gratified by seeing this or that Anglican 
benefice or dignity suppreased, but that is all. Still there would 
remain a specially privileged minority Establishment in the midst 
of a vast comparatively unprivileged majority, for which, so long 
as that Establishment retains any special privileges, it must always 
remain as a badge of past slavery, as the heir of the injustice of 
centuries, in whose very name the long dead penal laws seam yet 
to live. If Government has really nothing to offer but this 
scheme,—however worthy of attention it might be as part of a 
larger whole,—if it pretends to do justice to the bulk of the Irish 
people by the lopping off of a Protestant bishop here, and the 
squelching of a dean there, and the lumping together of a few 
parishes without worshippers, the remedy falls so far short of the 
mischief, that it is almost worse than nothing. 

IL Mr. Gladstone and the House of Commons, at all eventa, 
propose to do something ; and their policy has, in respect to what 
Lord Stanley has termed the “question of the hour,” all the prestige 
of action as compared with something little better, if not worse, than 
passive resistance. The Irish Ohurch ‘Establishment is to be sup- 
preased, and with it are to go the Presbyterian “Regium Donum,” 
the Roman Catholic Maynooth grant. Such a policy is consistent with 
itself, clear in itself; it has the merit of doing away with one great, 
obvious injustice. A clear majority of over one hundred in the forth- 
coming House of Commons is expected to be in its favour. , I will 
assume that it is so; that when Parliament meets Mr. Gladstone will 
promptly hurl his adversary from power, and carry through the 
House of Commons so triumphantly a measure or measure for the 
separation between Ohurch and State in Ireland, that the Upper 
House shall bow before the unmistakable voice of the Lower, that 
such separation shall become law. I will not cavil about the dis- 
posal of the endowments. I believe firmly that the Church by her 
very constitution has, and can have, no absealute property in the 
things of this world; that she holds such things, be they realty or 
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personalty, as the everlasting witness to tho Divine trust which 
underlies all righta of property, the trust to use them for God’s 
glory and for the benefit of mankind; that if she has at any time 
forgotten her trust, misused to selfish purposes that which she only 
holds for righteous ones, it is time that sho be removed from her 
office, that it be vested in some other trustee better capable of 
fulfilling it. I fear that the Ohurch of Ireland is in such a case. 
I am ready to hope that the purposes to which her endowments 
may in the new order of things be applied shall be within the 
conditions of her trust, and that the hands which will receive those 
endowments will be faithful and zealous. I look beyond, and I 
endeavour to forecast the state of Ireland under such altered con- 
ditions. 

If we are to believe the Liberal leaders, their solution of the 
difficulty is precisely the one wanted by the Irish people. Mr. 
Bright indeed knows, and has shewn that he knows, the importance 
of the land-question beyond; but he stands almost alone with Mr. 
Mill in this respect. To listen to the bulk of the Liberal candidates, 
it would seem that Irish loyalty needs only the suppression of tho 
Establishment to be entirely restored; that Fonianism is a monster, 
hungering after bishops and deans, and which must die of inanition 
when religious establishments are no more. The Church of England, 
on the other hand, is to receive new life by official disconnection 
from her erring Irish sister; and the latter, freed from the incubus 
of unjust privilege, will herself put forth new energy for the con- 
version of Roman Catholics, who, it is presumed, will look smilingly, 
with folded arms, on her success. 

Now to deal with the last two anticipations first. I have already 
said that in my opinion there need be no necessary connexion 
between the fate of the Irish and English Church Establishments. 
I go further, and I say that the suppression of the Irish Establish- 
ment of a minority by an Irish Parliament—tlike the suppression of 
the Scotch Establishment of a minority by a Scotch Parliament 
would probably not damage, but rather strengthen the English. 
And, although the development of the Sootch Episcopal Church 
within two centuries in a voluntary condition affords no very hopeful 
augury for that of the Irish, I quite believe that the position of the 
Irish Episcopal Church will be in some respects bettered spiritually 
by the loss of State-connexion. But such bettering will be, in my 
judgment, the result, not of tho giving up of its position as an 
Establishment, but as a quasi-exclusive Establishment. And whilst 
all the spiritual benefit of equality might, I believe, be obtained in 
another way, I believe that disestablishment will bring with it 
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spiritual evils of its own, and will be at the same time among the 
greatest of social dangers. 

This, at least, the politician must admit of the Irish Church, as of 
every other religious body directly connected with the State, and not 
powerful enough to overawe it. Its ministers are not mere mombors 
of a clergy, ordained or unordained, but also more or less directly 
servants of the body-politic at large, compelled to face the double 
responsibilities of a religious, ministry and of citizenship. The tie 
between the State and the Irish Ohurch is now all the closer that 
five-sixths of the livings are accounted to be in the patronage of the 
Crown. Through these the State, the great, impartial, tolerant, 
moderate State of modern times, in which Dissenters, Roman 
Catholics, Jews even are represented, makes its influence con- 
tinually felt. And that influence, I make bold to say, has for ihe 
last forty years at least been exercised in accordance with the 
nature of such a State. The Protestant fanaticism of Ireland is 
not represented by her parochial clergy. Its habitual complaint 
is of their faint-heartednesas, lukewarmness. The cases are rare, 
noteworthy, universally remarked on, in which a violent Protes- 
tant partisan obtains promotion. The Castle is habitually abused 
and denounced by zealots for not promoting such. In two words, 
` the Irish Government, through the Irish Established Church, has 
been for nearly half a century, not the enkindler, not the leader, 
not the abetter of aggressive Protestantism in Ireland, but, on the 
` contrary, ita great moderator.* 

Disestablish the Church, and that moderating influence is sup- 
pressed. The reins are thrown upon the neck of Orangeism. On 
the one side you will have the Protestants, amarting under the 
sense of what they deem injustice and robbery; on the other, the 
Roman Catholics, flushed with partial triumph. The former, vastly 
inferior in numbers, can only make up for the deficiency by zeal and 
organization : moderation for them will be treason. Tho latter, even 
if they abstain from wreaking vengeance upon their adversaries for 
what they deem to be the insult and injustice of centuries, will be 
only scheming to carry their victory yet further. 

For, indeed,—and here I come back to the first golden anticipation 
of the effects of the Liberal scheme,——I have yet to understand how 
that scheme is supposed to answer the wishes of the Irish people. Is 
it any other than one by which each of three great sections is expected 

* And this mfluance has been leavening the whole Protestant population. Notwith- 
sanding Belfast riots, thero has besh til quite lately much mare tolerance than 
formerly between the rival creeds. A Roman Catholic priest told a friend of mine that 
the handsome Romen Catholic cathedrals and churches which have been springing up 
of late yoars conspicuously in Ireland were in great measure built on sites given by 
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to be pacified by the stripping of the other two P The Presbyterians 
of the North do not want their Regium Donum suppressed; they 
were petitioning only Inst session for its increase. The Roman 
Catholics have not complained of the Maynooth grant; they were 
negociating only the other day with the Government as to the creation 
of a new tie with the State through the Roman Oatholic University, 
and their hierarchy took the utmost pains to disclaim the responsi- 
bility of the failure of such negociations. But the Presbyterians, for 
the sake of seeing their Protestant rivals humbled, their foe Popery 
stripped of its yearly educational dole, may be willing to surrender 
their own scanty endowment. The Roman Catholics, for the pleasure 
of seeing Protestant ascendancy in the dust, may be glad to cast away 
tho Btate’s help for the education of their priesthood. The Episco- 
palians—vwell, they may have, at least, the consolation of seeing 
rivals and foes “levelled down” with themselves. If there be any 
unanimity here, it is the unanimity of mutual hatred and spite; the 
unanimity of those whose delight in the downfall of others is oxpected 
to be the all-sufficient consolation for their own. 

For my own part, I believe that if an Irish Parliament, fully 
representing the Irish people (and I do not see how else the true 
feeling of that people is to be got at), wore called together to-morrow, 
it would not enact such a scheme as that of the Liberal leaders. 
I believe further, that if such a Parliament had been called together 
before the war-ory of the Liberal party had gone forth, it would have 
given far better terms than Mr. Gladstone to the present Establish- 
ment. And, at any rate, I am convinced that the mere levelling and 
atripping of the Protestant Establishment, though it may gratify, 
can by no possibility satisfy, the great Roman Catholic majority of 
the Irish people. I have yet to learn that history affords one instance 
in which a dominant Roman Catholic majority has not established 
its own worship, exclusively if it could.” Whatever a few generous 
minds in the Roman Catholic Ohurch may write in praise of religious 
freedom, the principles of that Ohurch—he who runs may read them 
in Papal Encyclical or Syllabus—identifying as they do its own 
doctrines with the truth, treating all beyond as condemnable error, 
claim for it supremacy over the State, assign to the civil power the 
rank of its mere minister. It is only when it cannot obtain such 
supremacy that, rather than succumb to that of the State, and become 
its minister, Romanism claims a voluntary status. The Roman Oatho- 
lics join in the ory for the mere suppression of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment—even at the present cost of their small shred of State 


* Tho acceptance of the voluntary system by the Roman Catholics in the United , 
Btatos, where they are nowhere in a local mayerity, proves obviously nothing ageinst this 
position. 
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provision—simply because such suppression is all that they can 
now get. I cannot, therefore, attach any real weight to the re- 
fusal of a State provision by the present Romish hierarchy in Ire- 
land. The heads of the Roman Ostholic Church, so long as they 
cannot get the State under their thumb, may be afraid of getting 
under the thumb of the State; the bulk of the clergy, besides being 
forced to defer to their superiors, dare not openly express a wish 
which would imply dissatisfaction with their flocks; the bulk of the 
laity are accustomed to take their oue, in all matters relating to 
religion more especially, from their clergy. And although I believo 
I shall be able to shew that the Roman Oatholic Church has really 
no plea to quote for refusing even a concurrent Establishment, still 
its chances of obtaining an exclusive one in Ireland may by it reason- 
ably be deemed to be so far improved by the immediate suppreasion 
of the Protestant one—through the certain increase of Protestant 
emigration, and the gradual absorption into Romanism of many a 
scattered outpost of Protestantism, when Protestant ministrations shall 
have been suppreased—that it appears to me quite justified, as a 
matter of worldly policy, in rejecting any partial “levelling up.” But 
I fail to see, I own, how any man of ordinary reflection, ordinary 
education, ordinary powers of observation, tan doubt that if the Irish 
Roman Catholic majority really had their will, they would now, 
instead of mere disestablishment of the Protestant, ask for and obtain 
the exclusive establishment of their own Ohurch. To suppose that 
they really accept the principle of universal disestablishment is really 
to suppose that the most ultramontane clergy in the world has 
swallowed the Cavourian formula of the “free Church in the freo 
State,” which Rome absolutely repudiates. 

IY. And I will say at once that I should greatly prefer such a 
solution to the maintenance of more voluntaryism. To many indeed, 
already, it commends itself as a simple, intelligible principle, that 
England should have her Anglican Establishment, Scotland her 
Presbyterian, Ireland her Roman Catholic; each body comprising, 
as its members contend, a majority, as its opponents (even in the 
most doubtful case) would admit, at least the largest compact minority 
of the population in the three countries respectively. The presump- 
tion of public law in the United Kingdom is therefore in favour of 
the connexion of some religious body with the State ; and the precedent 
of Scotland is in favour of an exclusive Roman Ontholic Establishment 
for Ireland. When the Ohurch of the Episcopalian minority was 
disestablished in that country, the Ohurch of the Presbytorian 
majority was established. 

I believe, indeed, myself, that the day for exclusive Establishments 
is passed. But I believe that in a modern state, the mischiefs even 
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of an exclusive Roman Catholic Establishment aro less than those 
of an unestablished Roman Catholic Ohurch, controlling the vast 
majority of the people, and itself uncontrolled by any national autho- 
tity. Such a Church is, I firmly believe, in proportion to its num- 
bers, one of the greatest of social dangers. For, practically speaking 
(the Armenians aro too few to be worth considering in this country), 
the Romish Church is the only Church in Christendom which is 
` everywhere, except in one great city and its ever narrowing domain, 
essentially and by its very name a foreign Ohurch, subject to the 
rule of a foreign sovereign, whose one mighty army is its countless 
priesthood. Too much pains cannot be taken to nationalize it—to 
wrest it, to relieve it, from dependence upon Rome,—to make its 
ministers feel that they are the servants of the State, as well as of 
the Ohurch. The United States, which are often pointed at as 
proving the innocuousness of Romanism under a purely voluntary 
system, prove, I venture to think, directly the contrary. The Irish 
Roman Catholic element is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
of internal perils for the Union. Its formidable mass,—ignorant, 
selfish, ungovernable,—gives occasion to more corruption, moro base- 
ness, more cowardly truckling of statesmen and politicians, than 
any other. The priesthood, which are only its priesthood, can only 
wield it by coaxing and cringing to it.” 

But itis obvious to all, that, so long as the ajen condition 
of Ireland is subject to the decision of the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom, a Roman Catholic Establishment, taking simply the place 
of the Protestant one, would never be allowed. This alone would 
suffice to show how little the wishea of the majority of the Irish 
people really go for in the matter. The Irish majority is humoured 
to the extent of its dislikes, by the suppression of the Protestant 
Establishment; the English and Scotch majority is humoured in 
like manner, by withholding from the Irish majority the oxclusive 
Establishment of the Roman Oatholic Church. As in the case of the 
leading fractions of the Irish people themselves, the unanimity here 
is of a purely negative sort,—a unanimity, not in doing, but in 
undoing or hindering to be done. What blessed fruits wero ever 
reaped from such a policy P So far from uniting the two countries, I be- 

* When, in the course of tho Civil War, the Irish mob of New York had filled the ality 
with murder and outrage, the Roman Catholic archbishop oddremed men whose pockets 
wore stuffed with tho plunder, their hands reeking with the blood of thcir coloured fellow- 
citizens, in tones of jocoso and mellifluous flattery, as if they had been but innocent Jamba 
at play. Whilst many officials of the city (then in Demoaratio hands) fell short of their 
duty on those terrible days, none ever lowered himself so far as this; nor do I believe that 
any priest would have done so who felt himself tho serrant of a Stato and not only ofa 
mob. Yot the Roman Catholic Church, precisely on account of its having an outward 
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eve, eventually, it must estrange them more and more. If,as I believe, 
the severance between Church and State in Ireland must be followed 
by a persevering attempt on the part of the Roman Catholio majority 
to reconstitute the connection between the two for the sole benefit of 
their own Ohurch,—a course of all others the least tolerable for the 
sister countries,—I believe also that the best means of Roman 
‘Catholic success will lie in promoting the separation of Ireland from 
‘the United Kingdom. I expect at no distant period a cry louder than 
ever for Repeal: and whilst I should be desirous of giving Ireland 
the largest possible amount of local autonomy, I believe that absolute 
separation is a thing to be absolutely resisted. 

V. Meanwhile, however, on the footing of the mere disestabliah- 
ment of all religious bodies in Ireland, on the grounds on which that 
-disestablishment is recommended to the English people, the only 
principle on which the advance of Irish Romanism towards ita end 
can be combated is obviously that of pure Voluntaryism. The 
Liberation Society has the logic of the situation on ita side. Mr. 
Gladstone and the other Liberal leaders aro but ita servants, con- 
sciously or unconsciously carrying out its behests: Mr. Bright, for 
instance, with his eyes open ; Mr. Gladstone apparently in some 
half-dreamy condition, in which old visions of a church polity 
entirely unconnected with the world mingle with Exchequer experi- 
ence and £ s. d. aspirations after cheap budgets. Wolontaryiam for 
Ireland means, at bottom, Voluntaryism for the United Kingdom. 
Now I need hardly say that voluntary effort must last as long as the 
world; that in all spheres of social activity it must at all events 
precede, supplement, and to a great extent, humanize the action of 
the State; that in the religious sphere it is at least as necessary as 
in any other; that no one now-a-days would dream of suppressing 
or hampering it, except so far as it may come into collision with the 
ordinary laws of the State; that tho latter should never enact special 
laws against it. But there are two elements in Voluntaryism: one 
of which, though it appears to me a fallacious one, I wish to speak 
of with the utmost possible respect; the other of which I utterly 
sbominate. I know the strength of the voluntary ideal—of the 
Ohurch kept “unspotted from the world,” left free to develop itself 
unfettered by all secular ties. Such an ideal has marvellous fascina- 
tion for many minds of the most acute, of the most devout,—amongst 
which it will be sufficient to name Vinot, the regenerator of half the 
Protestantism of the continent, and his elaborate work “Sur la 
Manifestation des Convictions Religieuses.” For myself, I have all 
my life had friends and fellow-workers in unestablished bodies, in 
this country or elsewhere. For Mr. Miall personally, as the leading 
representative of Ohristian Voluntaryiam in this country, I have all 
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the regard which none who know him can fail to feel And yet-I 
say, aa the expression of my profoundest studies and convictions, that 
Voluntaryism is but an infantile condition of any social relation to 
which it is applied; that to apply it, a8 a system, to the worship of 
a nation is a step backwards in human civilization. Let me try to 
explain myself. 

Every one probably will admit that a state of things in which a 
man can only protect himself from violence or fraud by the strength 
of his own right hand belongs to the infancy of society. As society 
grows up, protection from violence or fraud is felt to be the need 
not of one individual, but of many—a social need, to be recognised 
and provided for, not by each one separately, but by all for each: 
the passage from social infancy to manhood is marked by the suc- 
cessive creations of the Judge, of the Ruler, of the Law, of the Police ; 
the recognition of the social need is followed by social action ever 
widening.—In the infancy of society, every man has to beat out 
his own tracks for the carrying on of his daily work. As society 
grows up, the means of physical communication are provided for as 
a social need by the many, whether associated in larger or smaller 
communities ; highways and their various local authorities spring up, 
with railways ond whatever systam of control for them may obtain, 
for the last term of the series.—_So with water-ways and water-courses 
generally, in proportion as man’s various needs respecting them are 
felt to be social ones.—So at last with the highway of the sea itself. 
In the infancy of society, the wrecker, looking only to his own 
wants, lights a fire to break the ship on the rock ; the civilized com- 
munity, recognising that safe communication by sea is a social need, 
sets up lighthouses to warn the mariner of danger and guide him 
into port.—Again, the absence of all sanitary regulations belongs to 
the infancy of society: its growth is shown by the recognition of 
health as a social need, and by the provisions made to maintain it, 
to check epidemics, suppress nuisances, purify air, water, prevent 
the adulteration of food; still more, perhaps, by laws rostricting ' 
undue and unwholesome toil. Yet the recognition of this social need 
by our own country belongs practically, it may be said, to tho pre- 
sent century, and all the most important social means taken to pro- 
vide for it to the last thirty years. 

Such instances could be multiplied almost indefinitely. I will 
only dwell on one more, that of education. Look back to the timo 
when the education of the so-called “lower classes” was deemed a 
` positive evil; to those slightly later ones when the right of a parent 
not to educate his children was deemed almost axiomatic; to those a 
little later still, when the acceptance of State-aid for educational 
purposes was actually spurned by a large portion of the Dissenting 
body in this country: were these not successivo stages of infancy 
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and childhood in the public mind, as compared with the present one, 
when even the educational voluntaries have accepted the principle 
of State-aid, when that of educational rates is visibly on the eve of 
embodiment in the law, and the only ulterior question of principle 
Temaining is as to whether education shall or shall not be com- 
pulsory? Evidently the recognition of education as a social need is 
the mark of greater social maturity, in this case but only recently 
attained. 

And comparing these various instances together, shall we be blind 
to the evidence which they afford that the growth of true civiliza- 
tion consists in the successive recognition of social wants, and the 
successive providing for these by social action—not indeed neces- 
sarily that of the State at large, but in many instances, where the 
specific want needs only to be satisfied locally, by that of its smaller 
constituent communities P 

But surely worship—the craving of man for some form of relation 
with the ungeon, the mysterious, or say, simply, the Beyond—is pre- 
cisely such a social need. With the exception of a few savage tribes or 
degraded or isolated groups in the midst of a higher civilization, you 
find men everywhere meeting in their families, their tribes, their 
peoples, their sects, their churches, to satisfy in common this craving. 
And till a comparatively very recent period in the world’s history, the 
recognition of the social need of worship, the making a social provision 
for it as for something in itself beneficial to the State, has been, as it 
were, instinctive in the human race. Voluntaryism calls upon us to 
believo that such recognition is a mistake and a mischief; that the 
social need of worship is an exception to all others, and should be 
ignored by civil society. Would not analogy rather teach us that 
the maturing of civil society should be accompanied by the applica- 
tion of better means for satisfying that social need by social action, 
in full harmony at once with personal freedom and with the welfare 
of the community ; so that, whilst all forms of worship in themselves 
contrary to the public good should be resolutely put down,—such as 
all obscene and sanguinary rites, or the public inculcation of religious 
polygamy,—State-recognition and State-support should be freely 
extended to all those which, without violation of the laws of tho 
State, unite together considerable bodies of its citizens P* 

Of course the voluntary condition of a religious worship, whilst, 
unrecognised ‘by all without—-except, perhaps, ita persecutors—it is 
solely maintained and regulated by those who take part in it, is the 
primitive condition of every Church. But can this, in fact, infantilo 

* Where tribes or races in a Stato are not admitted to the full rights of citisenship, 


it is clear that their worship has no title to State recognition. Whilst India is governed 
by the English, Hindoo polytheism can have no right to an Establishment. 
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state over be perpetuated? No religious body can exist absolutely 
for itself. However self-wrapped, it must influenoe, for good or for 
evil, ‘the civil society around it. The time must come when, for 
some purpose or other, the holding of property, for instance, the 
‘State must in some way take notice of it: some definite relation must 
be established between the two. Such a relation,—not indeed a 
pecuniary ono,—exists in our own country, through the Court 
of Chancery and its jurisdiction in matters of trust, between the 
State and almost all the Dissenting bodies. Tho impartial, passionless 
State virtually disposes in this manner of religious edifices and their 
pulpits, wrests them from this sect, hands them to the other, decides 
whether this minister has boen properly chosen or dismissed, or the 
other. For—I say it with rogret as a Christian and a Churchman, 
and it has been said before me by one with whom I by no means 
sympathise—truo Catholicity belongs in our days rather to the 
State than to the Church. Tho State, according to the modern view 
of it, affords in practice a broader and firmer ground of justice, truth, 
fair-dealing, equal charity between man and man, than any existing 
religious body soever ;* and so high and solemn is its influence, that 
the same men whom we might distrust as members of a particular 
religious body, command our confidence when invested with ifs 
authority. A still stronger tie amongst ourselves, between the Non- 
‘conformist body and the State, ia that of education. Practically 
speaking, the late acceptance by the educational voluntaries of the 
principles of State-aid and of educational rates, is but the open 
admission of that which, as respects the former principle, has been 
the fact for a whole generation. Ever since the British and Foreign 
School Society has been at work, its schools have bean the main 
source of primary education for the Dissenters, and it has been for 
most of that time the yearly recipient of State money. A dis- 
senting child frequenting one of its echools has therefore been, pro 
tanto, educated by the State’s help, out of State money, accepted with 
the full knowledge that both were alike supplied to Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Roman Catholics, Wesleyans; and henceforth to be 
accepted, no longer indirectly under the mask of a society composed 
of various denominations, but directly, by bodies which have 
hitherto shrunk from such support, and with the full knowledge that 
it will henceforth be extended still more widely,—to Secularista, for 
instance, already knocking at the door. 

Now I venture to think that, from the Ohristian point of view, 
education for the child is precisely analogous to religion for the man ; 


* Evan Turkey is not to be excluded fram this conception of the modern Stale. The 
Mussulman sultan is frequently appeniod to as arbiter between the various Christian 
communities.in his dominions. 
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each having for object to train a living creature for some higher state, 
—the child for manhood, the man for the larger life beyond the 
grave. Education, I might say, is the religion of the child; religion 
the education of tho man. Moreover, since the object of the con- 
scientious Dissenter, when he sends his son to a subsidized school, is 
evidently to train him up as a Dissenter, the educational subsidy 
which helps him go to do is really an indirect State endowment of 
the various dissenting forms of worship themselves. _ 

Nothing, therefore, appears, at first sight, more singular than that, 
just when the binding, universal nature of education as a social need, 
to be provided for by the State in connection with every form of 
worship or no worship, is more and more signally recognised, the 
same character should be denied to worship itself, the cry for cutting 
it off from State support should rise louder and louder. More especially 
singular is this with respect to Ireland, where the principle of State 
support for several religious communions is already admitted into the 
law, the State thereby clearly recognising that the three forms of Epis- 
copalian, Presbyterian, and Roman Catholic worship are all consonant 
with its own constitution—all in a measure beneficial. Ifthe mode in 
which iis support has bean apportioned is unfair or inadequate, the 
logical correction of ita course of action hitherto would surely lie in 
the better apportioning or extending of such support. Ifa minority 
has received too much, let the majority receive more. If of 
three hungry men two get only a slice apiece, and the third half a 
loaf, the need of equality is a poor pretext for taking the bread away 
from all three. 

The true logic of the situation, I venture to say, demanded, not a 
“levelling down,” but, according to the old principles of the Liberal 
party, a “levelling up ;” the establishment of a religious equality of 
State support in Ireland, not only amongst the religious bodies already 
existing, but amongst others, e.g., the Wesleyans, numerous in the 
North, which should be willing to accept of it. The paraded refusal 
of endowment of the Roman Catholic hierarchs was mere matter of 
negociation. The Roman Catholic Church has no plea, no pre- 
cedent, for refusing establishment anywhere; its only controversy 
can be—and Lord Mayo’s correspondence with the Irish Roman 
Oatholic Bishops as to the Roman Oatholic University shows this 
sufficiently—as to the precise nature of the relations between it and 
the State, and the extent of the obligations to be entered into on 
either side. The Roman Catholic Church has accepted establishment 
in France, side by side with two Protestant ones, and with Judaism ; 
it-has accepted it in Protestant Prussia. Under the Crown of England 
already is the Established Ohurch of Malta. Simultaneously with 
others, it has been in one form or other, even if it be not now, esta- 
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blished in several of our colonies. Practically indeed, not only 
through the Maynooth grant, but through our Roman Catholic army- 
chaplaincies, &o., it has already a alender, indirect, back-doors kind 
of establishment throughout the empire. To say nothing of Roman 
Catholic inspectors of schools, of the vexed questions of workhouses 
and prisons, if the Roman Oatholio Church can lawfully accept 
State-pay and State-control for ministering to Roman Catholic soldiers, 
how can there be any-insurmountable bar to ita doing so for minis-, 
tering to the majority of the Irish: people P 

- VL Whatever, therefore, either voluntaries or the adherents to 
the principle of a single Establishment may say, the opposite prin- 
ciple,—that of State-recognition and State-support for various forms 
of religious worship,—is really that of our existing polity, however 
timidly, indirectly applied; and to carry up ita practice to the level 
of equality, for Ireland in particular, I. believe needed but a great 
Minister, with a clear mind anda firm will. But such a course would 
no doubt cost money; and, in dealing with this subject, the ex- 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer has, in his speeches, in his writings, 
made painful use of the argumentum ad crumenam,* whilst endea- 
youring eagerly to fix on his opponents as a stigma the responsibility’ 
of having meant to propose—what P—the old Liberal policy, measures 
analogous at least to those advocated by Lord Russell himself in his 
pamphlet of a few months ago. In so doing, Mr. Gladstone appears 
to me to have made a fatal appeal, not to that high and spiritual 
element of Voluntaryism which I have hitherto dealt with, but to 
quite another element in Voluntaryiam—that which I have said that 
I utterly abominate. 

‘For too much of the Voluntaryism of the day is, I must say, 
nothing miore than an application to worship of that devil’s gospel 
of modern plutonomy, which resolves all right and wrong, all happi- 
ness and misery, into a mere question of supply and demand ; which, 
inverting every lesson of Christ’s teaching, says that the more a man 
wants, the less shall he get; that the more he is willing to give, the 
leas shall he obtain; which, in the blind chance-medley of unlimited 
competition, bids us accept, as a law of nature, that the strong shall 
for ever trample on the weak; which degrades the name of freedom 
into a trumpet-bray of social warfare between class and clasa, or uses 
its sound only to drown the cries of the poor oppreased by the rich ; 
that devil’s gospel against which, thank God! not only our poor- 

‘laws, our factory-laws, and every other form of so-called social legis- 
lation, are so many protests, but against which the very existence, 


= Without entering into this question, I venture to say that, assuming the “ throw- 
ing existing Church property into hotchpot,” to use a legal torm,'a fair meed of equal 
support to the various worships of Ireland would be well within the national resources. 
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the very name of “ society,” everywhere and for ever testifies. The 
phrases, so common in the mouth of thousands: “ Religion is only 
a concern between man and his Maker,” —“ If any man wants reli- 
gion, let him pay for it —“ Why should I pay for any other 
worship but my ownP” What do they mean at bottom but tho 
negation of the social need of worship ?—the assertion that it is not 
for all men, but only for those whp choose to buy it for themselves, 
or by a still further stretch of benevolence, for others; that it is to 
be, in a word, only the luxury of the rich, or their alms to the poor. 
And it is at a time when it is loudly proclaimed on all sides amongst | 
„us that Voluntaryiam in education is a failure; that mere private 
benevolence, however organized in large associations, cannot reach 
the heart of the mass of human ignorance, cannot educate English- 
men for this earth; that Ohristians, sincere Christians, are entering 
upon a course which implies, as it seems to me, the belief that 
voluntary religious effort can sufficiently reach the heart of the mass 
of human godlessness, can sufficiently oducate—now Irishmen—ere 
long Englishmen and Scotchmen—for heaven | 

I shall, of course, be referred to the United States as tho stock 
instance of the marvels of religious Voluntaryism. I should be the 
last to deny the heroic, gigantic achievements of voluntary effort 
amongst the Americans. But the condition of by far the larger 
area of the United States is precisely that of an infant society, to 
which voluntary effort normally belongs. In the older States, from 
all I can ascertain, religious Voluntaryism has fallen utterly short of 
the need for its ministrations. In New York city there are tracts 
and strata of heathenism and vice as hideous as any which the Old 
World can offer. Again, as a witness against slavery, Protestant 
Voluntaryism at the South failed utterly, reducing worship to the 
mere toy of the rich, or worse, to the tool of the oppressor.* Even 
in the North, most of the churches had become, ere the secession, the 
expres abetters of slavery; and when the great hour came, it was 
the State, the great Ohristian peopls of the North, which, through its 
soldiers and servants of all creeds, put down that giant evil, the 
clergy of all denominations only following in ita wake.t+ 

But, indeed, it is a mistake to suppose that there is absolute sepa- 


© Where can the desecration of worship by the spirit of modern plutonomy assumo 
a more revolting form than that of the yearly seat-auctions of kr. Beooher’s church—a 
practice not unknown, it seems, even in the Episcopalian body? Fancy St. Paul 
allowing Tyrannus to sell by auction the right of hearing him] I will add that the 
looseness, if I may so call it, of the ministerial office in America is unequalled by any- 
thing I know of elsewhere ; the gown, in many denominations, being put on and thrown 
off like an old coat. 

+ Ido not my that the rocords of Stato-churchiam in our own West Indie Islands aro 
much brighter. But this hes becn mainly owing to the miguso or neglect of Stats-influcnce. 
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ration between Church and State in America. On the contrary, 
there is a distinct recognition by the State of worship as a social 
need in two signal instances. Oongress has its own elected chaplain. 
And chaplains are also provided and maintained both for the army 
and navy; ministers of any denomination being, I believe, held 
qualified for either office. It is evident to any thinking man that a 
whole system of equal State-recognition of, and State-support to, all 
religious denominations whose tenets are not contrary to the laws of 
the State, may be reasonably built up on such a foundation. They 
are sufficient, at any rate, to prove that the principle of such State- 
recognition and State-support is compatible, not only as some would 
have it, with a despotism, but with the freest constitution in the 
world. 

As to those among the members of our established Churches who 
hold that if other religious bodies were admitted to the like privi- 
leges their own must withdraw from them,—that, for instance, the 
Anglican Church should not touch one farthing of public money if 
it were shared by Romanists and Dissenters as such, for religious 
purposes,—or, to use tho image of one for whose character and 
services to the Christian Ohurch I have deep respect, “if we are no 
longer to be the State’s wife, we will not be one among many paid 
mistresses,” I would simply ask those friends to realize the fact that 
the system they repudiate is the one under which they are living; 
that—to say nothing of the two Established Churches of Great 
Britain—there is only a difference in degrec, and not in principle, 
between the payment of one Roman Catholic and Presbyterian chap- 
lain for the English army, of one Roman Catholic or Dissenting 
inspector of schools for those of his own denomination, and the pay- 
ment of any number of ministers for the Irish or English people ; 
above all, that the relation of the Christian Church to the State can 
never be that of marriage. The Ohurch has but one bridegroom on 
earth and in heaven; her earthly relation to the State is that of two- 
co-ordinate powers, both equally divine. That no specially Ohristian,. 
no specially religious, character need be claimed for the State was. 
sufficiently shewn by St. Paul, both in his memorable appeal to the 
heathen emperor against the accusations of the Jewish Ohurch, and 
in his application to the heathen rulers, in the days of Nero, of 
the same term (ŝ&áxovos) which in daily uso is consecrated to ono of” 
the orders of the clergy. 

VU. Those, then, who feel with me,—as politicians, that the 
social need of worship, and its benefits as a social influence, are facts 
acquired to modern civilization, entitled to State-recognition and 
State-support,—as Ohristians, that the utmost development of volun- 
tary religious effort is not only consistent with such revognition and. 
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support, but must at the present day fall without it deplorably 
short of the wants of mankind—must stand neutral in the present 
contest. They can sympathise neither with the no-surrender policy 
of the Government, backed by a hollow no-popery ory, nor with 
the plunge into the scramble of voluntaryism, which the Liberal 
leaders are about to make. They may bo ready to acknowledge 
on both sides much that is good: on the popular side a genuine 
hatred of unjust privilege, a hearty desire to conciliate Ireland, 
coupled with an affectionate loyalty to Mr. Gladstone as a leader, 
which would probably have been sufficient to commend to the 
people’s acceptance any policy, however different from the present 
one, if only substantially just and equal; on the Conservative side, 
a sincere traditional attachment to the Irish Church, as the groatest 
bulwark against Irish Romanism, an honest clinging to the principle 
of Church Establishments, as the beat means of leavening the whole 
nation with Ohristianity, securing the right of the poor to share in 
the worship of God. Such neutrals know well that their words will 
be scattered to the winds in the present storm. But—expecting no 
sudden conversions—they may yet believe that the good sense of 
their countrymen will at last discover that, whore a State is composed 
on equal terms of men of all creeds, it may on equal terms recognise 
and maintain all forms of worship; that the highest offices of the 
Church are compatible with the highest functions of the State; that 
to carry on, on the scale required by the necessities of mankind, its 
everlasting war against spiritual evil, the Church in all ite fractions 
has at the present day as much need of the State as the State, in its 
own everlasting war against social mischief, has need of the Church ; 
that in ostablishing definite, organic relations between the two, there 
need be no slavery on either side; but that, on the contrary, such 
relations are alike necessary to perfect spiritual and to perfect civil 
freedom. Liberavi animam meam. 
J. M. Loprow. 





KIRK'S CHARLES THE BOLD. 


History of Charies the Boki, Duke of Burgundy. By Jos Fosrır 
Krr. London: John Muray. 1868. 


Ca Duke of Burgundy, diversely called the Bold, the 
J Rash, and the Terrible, has long been waiting for an historian 
in the English language, and he has at last been taken in hand by 
one of undeniable historic qualities. ; 

Unfortunately, however, Mr. Kirk has been seduced by the prevail- 
ing taste for what we must call historical sophistry—for making the 
worse appear the better cause; for making a hero out of a character 
condemned by the common sense of his own time and of all subse- 
quent history. ; 

The contest, however, of Oharles with Louis XT., and his furious 
invasion of Switzerland, form an interesting and instructive episode 
in the history of Europe, characterize a period of transition, and 
furnish a highly dramatic and tragic narrative. 

Charles the Bold, the last great representative of feudalism, was 
also its victim. The intoxication of feudal pride and the incon- 
sistency of feudal duties were the causes of his ruin, His power was 
so vast that it seemed he had but one step to make to become 
a king, and perhaps the greatest king in Europe; and yet he was 
but a vessal, and a vassal at the same time to the King of France 
and the Emperor. Thus he had three mastera to serve—the 
monarchs of France and Germgny, and the demon of his own 
ambition; and it was impossible to serve all three equally well. 
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The fifteenth century is one of the saddest and most confused 
epochs of modern history. There never wus a period when the 
politics of Europe were directed by such perfidy and immorality ; 
not a single chief of royal or princely house appears in the records 
of the time as little else than execrable. It was one of those epochs 
which we are accustomed to call epochs of transition—ages of 
décadence. The old rude feudal form of society had grown utterly 
corrupt—was falling to pieces on all sides; loyalty was no more; 
chivalry, which was in itself a kind of revolt or protest against 
feudalism, was become utterly effete. From Saint Louis—in whom 
the saintly character of chivalry reached its highest expression— 
to Louis XI., the descent is enormous. The thirteenth century was 
the grand siècle of chivalry and mediswval faith. The fourteenth 
century was the age of medisval decline. But the fifteenth was the 
age of mediæval abasement. Nevertheless, overy ‘age of decline is 
also an age of reproduction and reformation in society if rightly 
examined. The intellectual and moral forces of mankind sink from 
the upper strata of society into the lower, and from thence rise with 
renewed life to the surface. In the worst days of the Roman empire 
Ohristianity was silently spreading and revivifying the energies of 
humanity. Bo in the fifteenth century the feudal framework of 
society was perishing ; faith and morality were extinct in the ranks 
which had so long held predominance, but they were acquiring new 
strength in the town and in the family. 

Tho vices of the feudal system were so grent that it may be called a 
- system of organized disorder of iron strength. Not the least of these 
vices were the division of allegiance, caused by holding different fiefs 
beneath different sovereigns, and the ill-defined nature of the rela- 
tions between vassal and superior lord. To tho former of these causes 
must be attributed, in great measure, the light estimation in which 
treason and perfidy were held in the days of feudal decline; and to 
the latter, the never-ceasing struggle for independence on the part of 
the great feudal lords. 

The anomalies of the feudal system culminated in the production 
of the great Burgundian power. The fatal system of apanage, by 
which the younger sons of the kings of France were.almost raised to 
tho rank of sovereigns, was revived by John, the second king of the 
Valois race, in favour of his youngest son, Philip; and Philip, by 
his marriage with Margaret, the heiress of the Count of Flanders 
and Artois and Franche Oomté, became not only one of tho most 
powerful princes of Europe, but a prince who, with his immense 
power, owed divided allegiance to the two great sovereigns of 
Europe. The princes of Burgundy came in time to look upon 
themselves not only as strangers to the interests of the country and 
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family from which they drew their origin, but as rivals of the 
French king; by their position in Flanders and Artois they held 
the keys of the very heart of France, and the evils they brought 
upon the kingdom by their intrigues with French nobles and tho 
people in revolt, or by the assistance of English invaders, even 
before the time of Charles the Bold, were incalculable. 

The career of Oharles the Bold, counting from his accession at tho 
age of thirty- three, on the death of his father, Philip the Good, was 
run out in precisely ten years and a half, and may be divided into 
two parts—that from 1466 to 1472, and that from 1472 to 1477. 
The first portion was occupied by his sanguinary contests with 
the inhabitants of the great towns of Flanders, his struggle with 
Louis XL, and concluded with his unsuccessful invasion of France, 
when he was obliged to raise the siege of Beauvais, baffled in no 
small degree by the valour of a woman, Jean Hachette, whose statue 
in the public square of the town sho defended commemorates her 
ancient prowess and the vain ferocity of the invader. The failure 
of this invasion marks the most critical period of his tragic history. 
It was then that the wily and politic Fleming, Oommines, who 
hed been brought up in the palace of the Dukes of Burgundy, 
and up to that time attached himself to the fortunes of Charles, 
foresaw that the fierce, intractable duke would infallibly be worsted, 
in his struggle with the crafty Louis Al., left his side, and went 
over to his adversary. And it is at this period also, strangely 
enough, that Chastellain, the Burgundian chronicler, with his florid 
style of narrative, so suited to the splendour of the Burgundian 
court, laid aside his pen and died. Already, after the barbarous 
destruction of Dinant and the overthrow of the liberties of Lioge, 
the Burgundian writer had had his forebodings of the ruin on 
which the Duke was rushing. “Jo m’attends à tout.” “La fin fera 
le jugement.” 

In the year 1473 ocourred the ee unsuccessful interviow of 
Oharles with the Emperor at Trèves, where the crown and sceptre were 
already prepared for his investiture as a king under the empire, and 
where arrangements were being mado for his elevation to the 
Imperial dignity itself on the death of Frederick ; and from that time 
he involved himself so deeply in German and Swiss difficulties, that 
the astute French king had simply to remain quiet and let him go to 
ruin, secretly giving a helping hand to the Swiss, and cunningly 
romoving every obstacle which might divort his forces to France.. 
The prudent Louis had such confidence in the invincibility of the 
Swiss, that he would, it may be confidently said, have surrendered a 
dozen more towns than he did to his ferocious rival, only to give 
him free liberty to dash himself to pieces against the buttresses of 
the Alps. : 
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During the lifetime even of Philip the Good, tho violent character 
of Oharles, when Comte de Charolais, had began to exercise a per- 
nicious influence on the policy of his father in his declining years, 
as exemplified in the piteous peace of Liege and the terrible destruction 
of Dinant; for his character was more akin to that of the terrible 
Jean. sana Peur, whose ambition and crime had brought such an Iliad 
of woes on the French nation, than to that of his immediate ancestor ; 
and the turbulent spirit which he derived from Jean sans Peur was 
heated to still wilder intensity by the Portuguese blood which he 
derived from his mother. 

Charles of Burgundy was eleven years younger than the King of 
France, of middle height and powerful frame. His complexion was 
dark as that of a native of the south; his nose aquiline, his visage 
long, and his forehead high and narrow ; his hair was thick and brist- 
ling, and his health so strong that until Grandson he never hada day’s 
illness. He was incessantly active; rose at six in the morning, knew 
Latin and five modern languages (English among them, since his 
grandmother was English and Lancastrian) ; he was fond of reading 
chivalrous romance, and also the history of the great warriors of 
antiquity—of Alexander of Macedon, of Hannibal, and of Cesar. 
He never retired to rest before having some such history read to him 
for two hours. 

His ambition was immense ; but, as Oommines says, “ il n’avait pas 
assez de sens et de malice,” and he dashed at one scheme after another 
- in wild confusion—* plus il était embrouillé et plus il s’embrouillait.” 
It was said that thirty lives would not have sufficed for the accom- 
plishment of all the plans he had in his head. His cruelty in war 
was horrible—he hung, quartered, butchered, and burnt without 
mercy ; and though the age was cruel, he was considered so much 
more cruel than his contemporaries that he was distinguished by the 
surname of the “ Terrible” —a surname given him after his invasion 
of France in 1472. During which invasion, at the capture of Nesle, ho 
entered on horseback a church piled with corpses alaughtered by his 
archers, where his war-horse stepped in blood up to his fetlocks, arid the 
Duke crossed himself and cried, “Saint George ! here is a fair sight! 
I have good butchers with me.” Although, as Commines hints, he 
wanted judgment and sense, he could speak es fluently and well in 
public as though, as the Milanese ambassador said, he had a book open 
before him. He was a rude jouster and a great hunisman. The early 
part of his career was certainly successful. In contempt of right and 
humanity he had put down by force of arms all resistance against 
his aggressions in the free cities of Flanders, and he had by a doubtful 
victory at Montlhery extracted from the French king the treaty of 
Oonflans and the duchy of Normandy, and the possession of Amiens 
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and Rouen. Yet, although he set up as a model of chivalrous virtue, 

his conduct was frequently as perfidious as that of any potentate of 
his time, as was instanced especially in the violation of the safe-conduct 

giver to Louis XI. at Péronne, and the delivery over of the Constable . 
Saint Pol, the head of the great House of Luxembourg, to the 

vengeance of the French king. 

The magnificence of -his court, the splendour of his dress and 
equipages, the brilliant crowd of Flemish and Burgundian nobles. 
and prelates who formed his suite, were famous throughout Europe- 
His costume on state occasions were said to be worth one hundred 
‘thousand florins of gold. His halls, his chapels, his tables, were 
decorated with such vessels of gold and silver as were not to be seer 
elsewhere in Europe. The quantity of jewels adorning his plate, his 
reliquaries, his arms, his illuminated books, were such as have, never 
perhaps been got together at any other time or place; the very bridle 
and furniture of his war-horses were richly jewelled, while their - 
velvet housings on state occasions swept the ground. The tapestry 
which covered the walls of his palaces was the finest in existence. 
Hoe had taste in painting, a love for music, and for solitary walks 
by the sea. : 

He was in almost every quality of mind and in every taste the 
vory opposite of his great rival, Louis XT., who was one of the most 
extraordinary kings who ever mounted a throne. Louis lives-as one 
of the meanest and most unloveable characters in all history, yet no 
monarch ever understood his time so well, knew so well what was 
practicable and politic, or was able so well to take advantage of the 
follies and faults of others. He pursued his ends mainly by intrigue 
and by avoiding wars, and his ends were revolutionary. M. Michelet 
has rightly desoribed him as a revolutionary tyrant. His revolution 
was the destruction of the power of the great feudal lords, for he 
had seen at a glance that the feudal system was utterly effete as well 
as iniquitous; he plotted and schemed to put it down, and made a 
jest of everything partaking of feudal state or privilege. Ho chose 
for his instruments the poorest and meanest of his subjects, and was 
delighted at every opportunity of humiliating the great nobles by 
showing hia contempt for them and for their pomp and state. At 
his coronation banquet he took his crown from his head and put it 
on the table, and turned away from Philip, Duke of Burgundy, hy 
his side, and talked to one Philippe Pot, a yoyeux compere, who stood 
behind his chair; yet the very plate of gold and silver from which 
he was then eating was that of Philip, since, in the poverty of the 
monarchy after.the English wars, the Duke had provided all the state 
of the coronation. He had, like Napoleon, a wouderful insight into 
character, and knew at once what men would suit his purpose. He chose ` 
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for envoy to negotiate the peace of Pecquigny with Edward IV. a varlet, 
a plain man, to whom he had only spoken’ once, and who had never 
been employed in any public duties before. He was truly, as Ohas- 
tellain styles him, the unirerse//e araignée—the unsightly and venomous 
spider who sat in his dark nook and spun a hidden web of politica of 
tremendous strength, so strong that the raging lion of Burgundy was 
caught and perished in its toils, He did more than any other of the 
sovereigns of France for the consolidation of the French monarchy and 
the establishment of national unity; his great merit consisted in 
being indefatigable and ever active in working for these ends, and 
. seeing their practicability and necessity. He regarded himself but 
as the first servant of the crown. He was well read in law and in 
history ; he was even at his death laying the foundation of an entire 
, Teform of the French system of judicature. The meanness of his 
appearance, and of his costume and state, contrasted strongly with 
the gorgeous pride of Oharles the Bold, of whom he was the very oppo- 
gite in almost overy quality, and whose very character as a warrior 
he, though not wanting in courage himself, despised—as much as 
subilety and intelligence can despiso overbearing violence acting 
in dofiance’ of the dictates of prudence and reason. He was neces- 
satily detested by a great portion of his subjects, by all the nobles, 
by the ecclesiastics (whose privileges he curtailed); and by the 
notables of the towns, whom he considered were in league with 
the nobility to raise the taxes unevenly on their fellow-citizens. 
It was mainly towards the lower classes that he looked for obedience 
and consideration, for love of him was out of the question; yet he 
seemed to have had some compassion for the sufferings and priva- 
tions of the poor. In the register of his private expenses are found 
entries of the following nature :— 

“Ung escus pour donner à une femme, en récompense d’une oye 
quo le chien du Roy, appelé Muquet, tua auprès de Blois.” 

“Ung escus pour donner à une pauvre femme, de qui les lévriers 
du Sire de Montaigu estranglérent une brebis, prés Notre Dame de 
Vireo.” 

It was natural that a king whose whole life was a contest with 
foudaliam, and whose taste led him to look for merit in non-noble 
classes, should hold in high admiration the valour of the hardy and 
strong: limbed Swiss peasants and mountaineers, who had scattered - 
so often, like chaff before them, the great feudal’ hosts of Austria. 
Ho himself had beon a witness of their military prowess at the battle 
of Saint Jacques, where a body of Swiss were cut down to the last 
man rather than surrender, and dealt destruction as long as a single 
hand could lift a halberd. The alliance of Switzerland, in conse- 
quence of its great military virtues and its central position, was 
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sought for by all the nations of Europe. Charles VIL. of France 
first hed made an alliance with tho Swiss while Louis was yet 
Dauphin, and after his own accession he spared no opportunity of 
endeavouring to enlist them in his interest. He from the first divined 
that the heavy feudal hosts of Burgundy would go to wreck if they 
could only bo diverted against the invincible pikes of tho Swiss, and 
that the lance and the sword of the noble were no match for the 
mighty halberd of the atalwart mountaineer. Henco by every artifice 
he made easy the way for the Duke of Burgundy to get involved in 
tho German difficulties which brought him into collision with 
Switzerland, while he quietly watched tho fury of the storm at Lyons, 
and exulted in the ruin. 

Mr. Kirk has examined the records of the relations between Louis 
and Charles and the Swiss with much industry, and the greater 
part of what is new in his volumes concerns the rupturo of the 
alliance of Switzerland and the Duke of Burgundy. He tries to 
throw the whole blame of the rnin of his hero on the Swiss, but he 
has not brought out sufficient new evidence to justify this view 
—which, indeed, is not now preferred for the first time. 

Not only all friends of Switzerland and the Swiss, but even all 
believers in Providence, must feel some repugnance to the accepta- 
- tion of a creed which concludes that the great overthrow of Charles 
of Burgundy at the hands of the mountaineers was unmerited. We 
believe the simplest account of the origin and of the facts of the 
Swias and Burgundian war is sufficient to overthrow tho laboured 
apology of Mr. Kirk. 

Phihp the Bold had timidly put forth claims to the independence 
of the Duchy of Burgundy. But Charlea the Bold conceived the 
idea of restoring the great Burgnndian empire of the Goths. In his 
addrees to the Estates of Burgundy at Dijon, in 1478, he spoke of the 
“ kingdom of Burgundy, which the kings of France had usurped and 
turned into a duchy, a thing which all her subjects must regret ;”” 
and he said, moreover, that “he had projects which tt imported none 
but himself to know.” A Swiss embassy, who had met him in his 
terrible visit to Alsace en rowte for his Burgundian capital, and had 
been unable to get any satisfaction from him, followed him to Dijon, 
and was necessarily made acquainted with this speech; which, indeed, 
excited the attention of all Europe. The insatiable character of his 
ambition, and the ferocity with which he had met all resistance, 
were already sufficiently manifest in his wars with France, and his 
cruel treatment of the Flemish towns, whose rights and liberties he 
had violated. His recent usurpation of the duchy of Gueldres, his 
vain attempt to extort a regal investiture from the Emperor at 
Trèves, his endeavours to get the lon roi René of Provence to 
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disinherit in his favour his grandson René of Lorraine, his intrigues 
with Sforza, and his dealings with Italian mercenaries —one of 
whom, the famous Bartolomeo Coleone, replied that he was toiling 
-to serto him in Italy—his acquisition and terrible oppression of the 
Alsatian towns in alliance with the Swiss, all pointed to one end 
—the formation of an immense middle empire, which should overlap 
France, environ Switzerland, and sweep from the German Ocean to 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Kirk thinks the establishment of such a 
middle state between Germany and France would have had a bene- 
ficial influence on European civilization, and that its conception was 
sufficient to justify fhe atrocities of the career of Charles the Terrible. 
` Argument is thrown away entirely upon this abortive phantom 
of a Burgundian empire. | 

Writers may, perhaps, arise who may advocate that Europe would 
have been a gainer by the victory of the Saracens at Tours, or by 
the conquest of Europe by the Tartars or the Turks, and no sane 
individual will attempt to confute them, or to lose time by arguing 
that any people has a right to combat for its existence. None of 
Charles’s own subjects were desirous of sharing tho perils and the 
burdens of his great project, and he was left at last without a single 
friend or ally. 

Mr. Kirk is angry with all Europe for failing to appreciate the 
beneficence and grandeur of the Duke’s ambition, and Mr. Kirk and 
all Europe must be left at variance. His indignation is, however, 
especially amusing when it falls upon the “hard and thick skulls,” as 
Oharles himself called them, of “the burgesses of the Flemish towns,” 
for humbly protesting to Charles, when he was pressing for new 
levies, that “commerce was incompatible with war.” One passage, 
expressive of the contempt of an American citizen for the indus- 
trious habits and quiet enjoyments of the Flemings of the great 
towns, is too good to leave unquoted :— 

“ Thoy had now only to forget his existence in a life of industry and 
enjoyment—in their busy factories, teeming warehouses and comfortable 
abodes ; their cabinets, bazaars, and pleasure gardens, beautified with 
wooden statues and perfumed with the emanations of their slimy canals.” 

But the Swiss cannot be dismissed with such contempt as the 
obtuse and phlegmatio Flemings; they have hitherto got the credit 
of having crushed the ambition of Oharles mainly from patriotic 
motives—and this credit Mr. Kirk has endeavoured ‘to deprive 
them of with an industry and ability which we would desire to 
have seen applied to a better cause. It has always been notorious 
that they were assisted by pensions and subsidies by Louis XI., and 
on this point Mr. Kirk is especially indignant, although he is not 
. indignant with Lombard, English, and other mercenaries, jvho 
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formed the best part of the armies of Charles the Bold, and who 
fought for no other consideration than their pay. 

Mr. Kirk has, however, the merit, such as it is, of being the first 
to put forward in English the arguments of tho Swiss historians 
who have taken up the Burgundian side of the question ; for there is 
nothing new in any of the considerations which he brings forward 
against the Swiss or in favour of Charles the Bold. The Baron 
Gingins-la-Sarras, Zellweger, and others have all taken tho same line, 
and M. de Gingins-la-Sarraz also believes in the merit of Charles’s 
conception of a Burgundian, empire. 

These views, however, are more intelligible in’ the case of M. do 
Gingins-la-Sarrag thon they are in the case of Mr. Kirk, for M. de 
Gingins-la-Sarras is descended from an ancient neble family who 
were devoted to the interests of Savoy and Burgundy; and, indeed, 
it was an ancestor of his who committed the very act which was said 
vy Commines to have caused the Burgundian war with the Swiss. The 
war between Switzerland and the Duke of Burgundy, Commines said, 
arose on account of the seizure of some sheep-sking, quelques peaus 
de moutons, belonging to Swiss merchants; .and this opinion the 
present Baron Gingins-la-Sarraz has laboured to confute; he has suc- 
ceeded so far that he has proved that the seizure made at the Angel 
Inn at Rolle, on the lake of Geneva, by Pierre de Gingins, a governor 
of the Pays de Vaud, was not one of quelques peaux de moutons, but of 
a lading of valuable merchandise, containing, among other things, 
u quantity of ermine fur. This seizure, together with other grievances 
relating to trade and commerce, was, however, undoubtedly one of 
the causes which led to the invasion of the Pays de Vaud by the 
Swiss Confederates; and after tho great Burgundian war was over, 
the family of De Gingins were qbliged to sell their chief castle of 
Ohaastellar, to satisfy the claims for restitution made by the Swiss 
traders on the Oourt of Savoy for this very confiscation. 

Moreover, other feelings than those of family associations have 
induced M. Gingins-la-Sarraz to take up the Burgundian side of the 
question. The inhabitants of la Suisse Romande, of Latinised Helvetia, 
have generally been Burgundians retrospectively. In spite of the 
now remote date of the Swies Confederation, tho French Swiss have 
always been extremely susceptible on the subject of the Burgundian 
war, in which their ancestors fought with ill-success on the side of 
Charles the Bold, for it must be remembered all the Canton de Vand, 
all the valleys of the Jura up to the borders of Burgundian Franche 
Oomté, and beyond Morat on the side of Berne, were then subject 
to the House of Savoy, which was in alliance with that of Burgundy ; 
and, indeed, many of the nobles in the Jura held other fiefs, for 
which they owed allegiance to Charles himself. 
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But, indeed, war with the Swies sooner or later was pretty nearly 
inevitable, from the time that Charles oocupiéd Alsace and the towns 
of the Upper Rhine, by reason of his treaty with Sigismund, Duko 
of Austria. He took possession of Alsace by agreement with Sigis- 
mund as mortgagee for eighty thousand florins, and engaged to 
evacuate the territory on repayment of the money, but he soon made 
it clear by his way of fortifying the towns that he meant to remain 
there; and the conduct of Hagenbach, his governor in the provinces, 
soon made it clear that Charles would be a vory unpleasant neigh- 
bour. Not to speak of the ulterior projects which the Duke entertained, 
go highly dangerous to the dearly-bought independence of the Swiss 
Confederacy; not to mention the frightful tyranny and cruelty of 
his Burgundian governor, exercised over a people in allianoo with the 
Swies ; not to speak of the molestation of Swiss traders, who were in 
the habit of exchanging the sheep, cattlo, cheese, and homespun 
clothes of Switzerland against the wine and corn of the Upper Rhine, 
—Hagenbach, if any evidence is to be believed, insulted and menaced 
tho Swiss cantons themselves, and especially the city of Berne, which 
was at the head of the Swiss Confederacy, and he had declared that ho 
would go and “take the skin of tho bear and clothe himeelf in its fur,” 
and he ordered the vice-governor of Lauffenberg to set up the Bur- 
gandian standard in the lordship of Schenkenberg, which belonged to 
Berne. 

That Louis XI., who knew that the struggle between himself and 
the Duke of Burgundy must be sooner or later for life and death, 
, should hear with joy of tho discontent of the city of Berne, was 
natural enough, and it was just as natural that he ahould endeavour 
to form a league with the Swiss. 

The Swiss, however, had long been in eesti alliance also with 
the Horse of Burgundy, consequently the city of Berno first sent an 
embassy to the duke to make complaint of theconduct of Hagenbach. 
The duke, however, replied, “ I care little whether my governor 
pleases my neighbours or not, it is sufficient that he pleases me.” 
Upon which the Swiss made a treaty of reciprocal neutrality with 
Louis, and renounced all alliance with Burgundy. 

While the Swiss were in this state of discontent and suspicion with 
their Burgundian neighbours, the famous moeting of Charles and 
the Emperor took place at Trèves, at which it had been arranged 
that the prince should receive investiture as a king of the empire. 
The arrangement, however, was a failure, by reason of the evasion 
of the Emperor from the place of meeting. But where would such 
ambition stop? And if the Emperor and Burgundy were to join 
alliance, what chance would the Swiss Confedoration have of main- 
taining that independence which they had only boen able to preserve 
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at the cost of two hundred years’ inceasant warfare with Austria 
alone? The reflection must, moreover, necessarily have occurred to 
the steady and sage councillors of the Swiss cantons, that it were 
better to have old Austrian princes whom they had been so well used 
to beating as neighbours in Alsace, than this restless and terrible 
Burgundion prince, with his droams of an interminable Burgundian 
empire. On this state of the Swiss mind Louis XI. took to work 
in the French interest, and he contrived to bring about by media- 
tion a peace called the “ Perpetual Peace,” which closed, after two 
centuries, the sanguinary wars of Austria and Switzerland. This 
was, in the opinion of Philip de Commines, the cleverest of all the 
political conceptions of the French king. 

It was, moreover, pre-eminently natural that a brave people 
like the Swiss, who still formed part of the German Empire, should 
seize with eagerness the opportunity of entering into amity and 
forming an equal alliance with the house who had once reigned over 
them, and had never ceased to support its claims of sovereignty by 
arms. At first it soemed impossible for men and women nursed in 
the traditions of inveterate enmity with Austria to believe in a 
lasting peace. When, however, they were convinced that it was 
desired by the Archduke, the whole of the towns and cantons of the 
Confederation seized the proposition with delight. 

Thus, one hundred and fifty years after Morgarten, and eighty- 

eight years after Sempach, in the beginning of April, 1474, in the 
town of Constance, the Archduke Sigismund and the Confederation, 
under the guarantee of Louis XL, swore to renounce all hostility 
from henceforward, and to observe the terms of the poace agreed ` 
upon. : 
As a supplement to this treaty, all the towns of what was termed 
the inferior league, comprising the towns from Baale to Strasburg, 
engaged to provide the money for the ransom of Alsace from the 
grasp of the Duke of Burgundy. It was a memorable day in the 
history of Switzerland when the Archduke Sigismund, as a friend 
and a guest, rode with the princes of Austria into the town of 
Zurich, embarked on the Jake, and mounted to pay his devotions 
to Our Lady’s chapel on the Etzel The whole hillsides were 
‘covered with the inhabitants of the four cantons, in testimony of 
their satisfaction at this reconciliation with the heir of their ancient 
‘and dispossessed sovereigns. And not many days afterwards the 
Duke of Burgundy was informed that the mortgage money for the 
ransom of tho Alsatian district was deposited in Basle. 

Of course Charles refused to receive the money and to restore 
Alsace; he made, however, on the news of the league between 
Sigismund and tho Swiss, conciliatory advances to the Confederation. 
But tho tyranny and cruelty of Hagenbach brought about a revolt 
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in Alsace. Tho people of Brisach, a strong place on the Rhino, 
where the Burgundian governor was endeavouring to fortify himself, 
rose against him, and seized him. A tribunal was formed of deputies 
of the towns of the Rhine and of Berne, and Hagenbach was openly 
tried, degraded from his knightly rank by a herald, and put to death. 
Tho Duke ravagod Alsace to revenge the dcath of his governor, 
but never rocovered the country ; neither did he succeed in getting 
the town of Alontbelliard, although he played a barbarous comedy 
before its walls to terrify the citizens into submiasion. He seized 
the young count of the town, Henri of Wurtemberg, caused him to 
kneol on a black cushion before its walls, with an executioner stand- 
ing by, threatening to behead tho captured prince, unless the place 
surrendered. 

Meanwhile he had formed an alliance with Edward IV. for the 
joint invasion of France; and although the preparations for this, 
combined with the threatening aspect of Swiss complication in Alsace, 
was more than sufficient to occupy his whole attention and resources, 
with his usual headlong obstinacy he rushed into a new difficulty, 
in defiance of all sense and justice—a difficulty which brought down 
upon him the wholo forces of the German empire. Under pretence 
of supporting the Archbishop of Cologne, who had boen justly 
deposed by his chapter and the Emperor, he invaded the electorate, 
and besieged tho little town of Neuss; and the desperate defenco 
of Neuss, which kept him before its walls for eleven months, was the 
primary cause of his ruin. He collected around Neuss one of the most 
splendid armies which had ever boen got together in Europe—an army 
of 60,000 men, comprising 6,000 English under the Dukeof Somerset, 
3,600 Lombard cavalry, and 4,000 Savoyards. He attempted at 
first to carry tho place by a coup de main, but was beaten back with 
great loss, upon which ho commenced a regular siege. He made 
fifty-six assaults, and sacrificed 15,000 men to no purpose. Neither 
seven towers battered to the ground, nor the dostruction of 300 houses, 
nor tho extremity of hunger, shook the courage of Hermann tho 
Elector and tho inhabitants of the town; they held out, gave the 
Emperor time to call out the whole ban of the empire, to collect 
that unwieldy German host together, and to come up to its rescue. 
To tako Neuss had become the fierce Duke's fixod idoa. Ho romained 
pinned before Neuss in a stato of savage obstinacy, and kept his 
army dwindling away uscleasly before its walls during a most 
inclement wintor. His immense resources wero exhausted there in 
vain, to tho delight of Louis XT. and all his enemics, who gained 
time, while the capture of the place would havo been useless. The 
failure of tho siego of Neuss was infinitely moro humiliating, xs it 
was a deoper disastor than that of Beauvais. The bafilod fits of fury 
which were wasted on the little town of Nouss must havo troubled 
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his reason, for he hardly acted like a sane man from that time 
forward. While he was held before Neuss the indefatigable Louis 
concluded his second eventful alliance with the Swiss. 

There were two parties at Berne, one in the French und the other 
in the Burgundian interest, and each received money from the 
potentate whose policy it advocated. The French party, headed 
by Diesbach the Schultheiss, however, carried the day without any 
serious opposition. The Burgundian party had for their chief Adrien 
do Bubenberg, who, in the hour of danger, rallied to the side of his 
countrymen in despite of his Burgundian politics, and conducted the 
heroic defence of the town of Morat, which preceded the great battlo 
of that namo. 

The causes of grievance and apprehension on the part of tho 
Swiss against the Duke of Burgundy were many, and each one of 
them may be considered sufficient cause of war. Among these were the 
known ambition, cruelty, and perfidy of the Duke; the sammons sent to 
them, as constituents of the German Empire, to join the general ban 
of imperial forces, called out against Charles for his invasion of 
Cologne; the oppression and cruelty exercised by Charles and his 
governors against their allies, the people of Alsace and the towns 
on the Rhine; the ill-usage to which the Swiss merchants and traders 
had been subject in Alsace, and also in Savoy. 

War being resolved on against Oharles, war with and the invasion 
of Savoy was a necessary consequence. Yolande, the Regent of Savoy, 
was in league with the Duke, and-not only did Savoyard troops fight 
in his army before Neuss, but he was supplied with his Lombard l 
merconaries by the routes of the Mont Oenis and the Great Saint 
Bernard, both in the possession of Savoy. The roads for tho 
invasion of Franche Comté and Burgundy lay across the Jura, 
through Savoy districts; and besides all these roasons for the 
invasion, the Swiss conceived their traders had suffered much 
grievance on the part of the Savoy authorities, who prevented 
them from travelling along the Lake of Geneva to the great 
fair of Lyons, and seized their goods as contraband, as in the 
affair known by the name of the “peaux de moutona.” Conse- 
quently the Swiss, assisted by Austrian cavalry, opened the war 
with the invasion of Savoy, and an expedition across the Jura, into 
Francho Comté, where they besieged and took the fortress of Heri- 
court and defeated a Burgundian army sent to relieve it. The 
Swiss declaration of war against Charles is a sufficiently memorablo 
document to be quoted,— 

“Nous bourgemestres, avoyers, landammans, conseillers, et communes 
dos ligues de la Hante-Allemagne, assemblés à cette ville de Lucerne sur 
avertissement que nous a donné notre illustre, invincible et sérénissimo 
scigneur Frédéric, à qui, comme du Samt Empire, nous devons porter 
obétssance, et aussi le sérénissime co Sigismond, Duc d’Autriche, ausgi 
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que d'autres princes, seigneurs, ot villes nos voisins, qui ont souffert les 
plus grands dommages par les farienses enterprises de vos gens; nous 
déclarons à votre sérénissime seigneurie ot à tous los vôtres, pour nous et 
pour tous les nôtres, une honourable et ouverte guerre; voulant par ce 
moyen préserver nous et notre honneur, de la mort, de l'incendie, de la 
rapine, et de toutes sortes de méfaits de jour et de nuit. Donné sous lo 
gcesgu de In ville de Berne.” 

When the Duke received this challenge from the hands of the 
imperial herald Parceval before the walls of Neuss, he remained for 
some time mute with fury, then gnashed his teeth, and muttered, 
“ Berne, Berne.” Some months later, before the walls of Neuss 
also, he received another challenge, one from young René, Duke of 
Lorraine, whose fortresses he had occupied in Lorraine. The herald 
uttered the challenge, threw down a blood-stained glove before the 
Duke, and hastily retreated, trembling with terror. Oharles sent 
after him, and said, “By George, you givo us good tidings,” and 
bestowed upon him, according to custom, a purse of gold and his 

mantle. He saw at once his way to an easy occupation of Lorraino, 
which might recover his prestige after his ill-auccess before Neuss. 
He entered Nanoy, the capital, which surrendered after an obstinate 
defence, about four months after the raising of the siege of Neuss; 

declared it his intention to make it the seat of his new empire. His 
designs, however, upon Lorraine had caused him utterly to neglect 
his engagements with Edward IV. for the joint invasion of France. 
Nevertheless, had he used common prudence, after ho had esta- 
blished himself at Nancy, he might have carried outa part of his 
intentions, for by the possession of Lorraine, he now had command 
of a continuous sweep of territory, and Franche Comté and Burgundy 
wero united to Flanders. 

But his first thought was to take vengeance on the Swias for thcir 
insolent defiance in the Hericourt campaign, so he rushed at once 
into the gorges of the Alps. 

So eager was he for the Swiss war that he quitted Besançon on the 
8th of February, at which time even the low Swiss regions havo an 
inclement season. Desertions wero consequently numerous; so the 
Duke issued orders in his usual stylo, that all desertora should be 
put to death and quartered. He arrived before Grandson, on the 
Lake of Neufchâtel, on the 18th of February, and took it by sur- 
render on the 28th, the garrison having been persuaded that their 
lives would be saved. All were hung or drowned in the lake. 
“Grandson! Grandson!” was the revengeful battle-cry henceforth 
of his Swiss antagonists. 

“Jo montrerai à ces paysans oe que c’est que la guerre,” tho Duke 
had boasted before his invasion. This was the fashion of his teaching. 
Panigarola, the Milaneso ambassador, was present, and from his testi- 

‘mony there can be no doubt about-the oxecution having taken place 
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~by the Duke’s own orders. The number of tho prisoners at Grand- 

son were four hundred and ten. Aftor thoir arms and money 
had been taken from them, they wero marched up a winding strect 
leading to tho eminence behind the town. The Duko sat in front 
of his pavilion, which, according to tradition, was pitched near 
a broad rock that crops out in tho corner of a field, and still bears 
the namo of “Lg Pierre de Mauoonseil,” ‘‘tho stone of bad 
council.” Panigarola relates that the prisoners were paraded before 
the Duko, who thereupon ordered their oxecution. They were 
accordingly taken in chargo by the provost-marshal and his assist- 
ants, and their arms and legs having been bound, they were 
strung up to the trees scattered throughout the camp. In some 
instances ten or more were aftached to a single branch, which 
breaking beneath its load, dropped them half alive to the ground, 
where they were finished by tho pikes of tho soldiers. Others wore 
taken out on the lake and drowned. But this was the only leeson 
the Duke read the Swiss. Tho Confederates were forming at Neuf- 
chAtel—not much cast down; for this was the manner of the 
assembling of these giants, with pike or halberd on their shoulders, 
as described. by the Chanoine Hugues de Pierre, chronicler of Neuf- 
chåtel :— 

« Arrivent à Neufchastol ù grands sauts, avecquo chants d’allegresse, et 
formidable suite (soizo mille disait l'un, vingt mille disait l'autre), touts 
hommes de j corpsage, farsant peur et powtant plaisir à voir.” 

‘The Burgundian army numbered about twenty thousand men, with 
batteries of siege and field artillery, and a long train of waggons. 
The Swiss were about ninctoen thousand. Tho cause of the defeat 
of Charles at Grandson was a panic. The Swiss corps of Berne, 
Freyberg, and Schwytaz debouched from a forest on a height under 
Mount Aubert, on the north-west side of the lake of Neufchatel, 
and found the Burgundian host in front of thom, drawn up on an 
open space indented with hollows. They arrayed themselves in 
the form of a rectangular parallelogram, with the long side towards 
the Burgundians. As soon as they were formed, they knelt down 
in prayer long onough to say threo paternosters and three ave marias, 
a proceeding which called derisive laughtor from the Burgundion 
ranks. This body was attacked both by archers and artillery, and 
finally by a young Burgundien nobleman, tho Count of Château- 
guyon, at the head of a body of cavalry. Tho Count of Château- 
goyon drove forward towards the banner of Schwytz in the contre 
of the square, spurred his horse, a splendid powerful grey charger, 
over the outer ranks, and succeeded in seizing the banner with his 
right hand, when his horso received a mortal wound, reared, and fell 
backwards on its rider, who was speedily despatched. This attack 
having failed, Oharles lcd himself a second chargo in vain against 
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the serried sixteen-foot Jancos of the Swiss. His horse likewise was 
killed under him. Oharles now made dispositions calculated to 
draw the enemy down lower into the plain, to expose their flanks to 
his artillery, and to surround them on tho side farthest from the 
lake. He ordered the first line to fall back for this purpose. As it 
fell back, a second body of Swiss long expected emerged likewise from 
the forest, set up a tremendous shout at tho sizht of the battle, and 
redoubled their paces, as the bull of Uri and the cow of Unterwalden 
sent forth tho ominous sounds which never fuiled to be the signal 
of terror and defeat to their enemies. The second line and the rear 
of the Burgundian army, seeing from the high ground the first lino in 
retreat, and both bodies of Swiss rapidly advancing, were seized with 
a suddon panic. The cry of saure qui pout was heard, and nearly 
the whole army turned its face and fled. Charles did what he could 
to stay the flight, but to no purpose. Ho succeeded, however, in 
forming a rear guard, and by repeated charges checked the pursuit. 
He fell back upon his camp, but he found it impossible to collect 
men enough todefend it. He became bewildered with the suddenness 
of the disaster, exclaimed that he was betrayed, and remained until 
the mountaincers came swarming round him, when those who stood 
by him forced him to tako flight also, and leave the camp in the 
hands of the Swiss. 

Small as was his loss in meh, his prestige was gone for ever, and 
all tho symbols of his power, and the richest jewels and most 
gorgeous ornaments of the splendour of tha ITouso of Burgundy, fell 
into the hands of Swiss peasants. The wealth of the booty which 
became the spoil of the victors can hardly be exaggorated, but the 
stories which have been told of the Swiss not knowing the value of 
the spoil which fell into their possession, are all fabulous. No soldier 
was allowed to appropriate the smallest article, and a most minute 
inventory of the whole spoil was drawn up; and the distribution of 
tho proceeds of the sale was the work of yoars. ‘The Duke had 
intended to hold his court in Savoy, and to dazzle the Italian princes 
with tho rich treasures of Burgundian magnificence, in collecting 
which Philip the Good had spent his life and his immense resources, 
Hence the Duke had in his camp his chapel, with all its golden and 
jewelled ornaments, with all tho rolics of the saints of the House of 
Burgundy, with their magnificent chdeses, comprising an immense 
reliquary of sculptured gold, which no ono was found rich enough 
to buy, and which was consequently divided into fragments among the’ 
cantons. The splendid tent of velvet, which princes entered with trem- 
bling, was now an object of sport to Swiss peasants. Tho great sword 
of State, with its hilt encrusted with diamonds, rubies, and pearls; his 
velvet cap, with the largest diamond in Europo set in its front; the 
Banci diamond, and another of little inferior value; the great seal, of 
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solid gold, weighing a pound ; three or four hundredweight of silver 
and silver-gilt goblets and cups; magnificent tapestries ; illuminated 
manuscripts ; dresses of silk, satin, and cloth of gold; waggon-loads 
of silver coin; besides splendid banners, tents, stores, cannon, and 
waggons, became the trophies of tho valour and the property of 
the simplo citizens of Berne, Zurich, and Lucerne, and the cowherds 
of Uri and Unterwalden. 

The story of Charles passing two days and nights without 
eating, and allowing his beard to grow, seems also a mere fable. 
After escaping to a castle in the Jura, he returned on his steps, and 
took his station at Lausanne, to collect his scattered army and 
receivo fresh levies. While there he had an attack of severe illness, 
the first in his life. He became feverish and pale; his stomach 
rejected food, and he was unable to sloep, and his physicians 
attributed his illness to the fatigues he had undergone. They pre- 
scribed him wine, which he had hitherto not been in the habit of 
taking, and a change in his habits of living. By the 9th of May he was, 
however, able to review his troops, though unable to wear bis armour. 

He was still obstinately bent on again carrying on war in Switzer- 
land in spite:of advice from all quarters. He said he knew full well 
the danger of a fresh dofeat. “I know full well,” he said to the 
Milanese ambassador, “that I am risking position—life—all. But 
I will trust in God and my just cause.” 

On the 4th of June he moved forward on the road to Berne by the 
Lake of Morat. Morat, in the territory of Savoy, had been seized 
by the Bernese, and pat into a state of defence under Adrien do 
Bubenberg. The Bernese regarded Morat as an outpost of Berne, 
whose possession was necessary to their own safety. Adrien de 
Bubenberg, by a valiant defenco of Morat, gave timo for the Swiss 
to form their invincible legions, and come up to the rescue. In the 
high Alpine districts the Alpine herdsmen had alroady gone with 
their cattle to the mountain pastures, when fires, blazing from summit 
to summit, announced that their presence was required for the defence 
of the country ; and tho alarm-bells rang out their constant summons 
in every Alpine valley. The Swiss were determined this time to 
. finish with the Duke of Burgundy. “There aro three times as 
many as at Grandson,” wroto ono of their chiefs to hasten on the 
arriving levies; “but let no ono bo dismayed, with God’s help we 
will kill them all.” 

Tho number of the Swias are given variously from twenty-four to 
forty thousand men. As to the strength of the Burgundian forco 
thero is the same uncertainty, but it is supposed to have been about 
the same as the Swiss—only the Duke committed the cnorinous 
blunder of leaving the besieging force of eight thousand Savoyards on 
tho farther sido of Morat, whero they could not possibly bo of use to 
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him. On the morning of the 22nd of June, 1476, the Duke, in expec- 

tation of attack, had his army arrayed in front of the camp from the 
earliest dawn. It was raining heavily; the troops remained for six 
hours under arms, when Charles, expecting no attack would be made 
that day, ordered his army to return within the camp, protected by a 
strong palisade. The whole force was in disarray—the Duke took 
off his armour, and was sitting in a loose robe at table, when the 
alarm was raised that the Swiss were about to attack. 

They had, by a clever manœuvre, wound round a mountain to the 
right, away from the lake. They emerged from the mountain forest, 
descended the slope at a furious pace, came obliquely on the camp, 
and rushed at the palisades with the shout of “Grandson! Grandson!” 

Charles made a vain attempt to form his men by a retrograde 
movement; which, like that of Grandson, raised a panic among his 
troops, and a general rout took place. 

The slaughter of the Burgundian army, flying in disorder, was 
hideous; there had not been such a massacre of the chivalry of 
Europe since Oressy. Fifteen hundred knights of Franche Comté 
perished that day, and not a noble house of Burgundy, Flanders, or 
Hainault but was thrown into mourning. Many families became ` 
extinct. Yet the most terrible part of the havoc did not take place in 
the flying host under Charles. The besieging force of Morat con- 
sisted of two bodies, the 8,000 Savoyards on the farther side of 
the town, and 6,000 Italian mercenaries on the near side. The 8,000 
Savoyards, led by the Count de Romont, a prince of Savoy, con- 
trived to turn the lake and escape behind the Swiss rear-guard ; 
but the Italian force was surrounded on all sides, and had no alter- 
native but to throw themselves into the lake. They threw away their 
arms, and made pitiable attempts to escape their fate. The Swiss, who 
had been exasperated by the cruel practices of Italian mercenaries, 
were pitiless; not a man escaped. Some climbed up in trees, and were 
shot down to the shout of “Orows!” Others were smoked out of chim- 
neys and ovens in houses in which they took refuge, but the greater part 
took to the lake, although a cruel song, composed by one of the com 
batants, and still extant, says “they had no thirst.” Some sank in 
endeavouring to swim, others waded up to the chin, and waited to be, 
shot or knocked on the head by men in boats, to the cry of “Ducks!” 
The water of the lake was crimsoned for miles— 

“Sy wuten drin bis an das künn 
Demmocht sehos man fast su ihn 
Als ob sy Enten weren 
Man shifft xu jnen und schlug sy xu tod 
Der Beo der wart von Bhite roht 
Jemmerlich hort mansy pleren.” 

The tarrible Duke had vowed to die on the field of battle: he fled 
without speaking —swept along with his troops to Morges; and from 
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thenoe, after a stop at Gex, he escaped to Salins, carrying off by 
violence his ally, Yolande, the: Regent of Savoy—an act of bad faith 
as useless as it was odious, for he failed to kidnap the young Duke, 
without whom, of course, the posseasion of the Regent could be of no 
advantage. His follower Olivier de la Marche, who had not succeeded 
in taking the boy prince, narrowly eacaped death on the spot when 
he announced his failure to Oharles. Those who stood by thought 
that the Duke, as he stood with his drawn sword, would turn it on 

Panigarola, the, ambassador of Sforza, who still kept close attendance 
on Charles, describes him at this time as wholly changed. He langhed 
fiercely and wildly, professed to think nothing of his defeat, wished 
that a thousand or two more of his household troops had been killed, 
for they were “French at heart,” and talked wildly of the fresh 
armies he could raise. 

He appealed imperiously to the estates of Franche Comté, 
Burgundy, and. Flanders, for fresh levies and supplies. His French 
provinces, in which the feudal spirit was the strongest, would consent 
only to take such measures as sufficed for a state of defence. As 
for the states of Flanders, they replied, with something like insult, 
that if he were surrounded by Swiss and Germans, he should let 
them know, and they would come and deliver him. After Grandson, 
they had deamed his cause desperate, and they refused to send him 
his daughter, Mademoiselle -de Bourgogne—the great heiress of 
Flanders, for whose hand all the crowned heads of Europe had been 

He passed two months in a gloomy castle in the Jura, sullen and 
desolate, devouring his heart in desperate solitude and endeavouring 
to form another army. News of his abandoned oondition and savage 
reserve fled over Europe. Commines, his early companion, thought of 
him afar, and what bis state must be; thought it would be good for him 

_to open his heart to a friend —‘ de monster sa douleur devant V’ espécial 
ami,” or, better still, to “return to God, avow his faults.” But there 
was no sign of this in-Charles; no contrition, no remorse ever touched 

_ his soul—he defied the world and the judgments of God to the end. 
Yet nothing but bad news reached him in the Jura—the defection 

` of his last few friends, and the triumphant progress of the enemies 
he most hated. 

Out of the dark storm of violence, wrath, and vengeance, which 
enveloped his whole life, emerges one fair form—the brightest in 
the age—the blue-eyed, fair-haired, loveable, humane, brave, young 
René of Lorraine, whom he had despoiled, whom he had plotted and 
laboured utterly to disinherit and to make an exile and an outcast. 
The man of blood—the implacable, the ruthless, the terrible—was 
about to fall, and the gentlest-hearted prince in Europe, with the 
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‘warmest and the kindliest hand, was to give the death-blow. If ever 
Providence is visible in history, it was here. 

After Grandson, the guileless young prince had taken heart. 
Abandoned. by his natural protectors, the King of France and the 
Emperor, he raised a poor troop of cavalry in time to draw sword 
by the side of the Swiss at Morat, against the spoiler, and had a horse 
killed under him in the conflict. Wherever he went, the young prince, 
the image of persecuted right, won all hearts by his frank cordiality. 
He received knighthood before the battle of Morat, among the simple 
citizens of Berno. After Morat he lost no time. He collected troops 
in the friendly Alsatian towns and in his own district of the Vosges, 
and set up his standard in Lorraine. Such was the love for him, all 
assisted their young prince to the best of their power with money 
and provisions. At Saint Nicholas, near N: ancy, says the chronicle, 
he heard mass: mass over, the wife of old Walletar passed near him, 
and sans faire semblant de rien, gave him her purse, with more than 
400 florins: $? baissait la téte en la remerciant. All the Lorrainers 
prayed for his success, telling each other stories of the goodness of 
heart of this young prince like the following :—A Burgundian 
prisoner complained to him that he had been without bread for twenty 
hours. “Si tu wen as pas eu hier,” said René, “ c'est par ta faute; 
Jakait men dire; aussi serait la mienne si en manque en avant;” and 
he gave the prisoner what money he had about him. By the end 
of August he found himself at the head of 20,000 men, and was 
laying siege to Nancy. 

The news of the success of the young prince roused the Duke of 
Burgundy from his lair in tho Jura, and with such an army as his 
last desperate efforts had gathered together, he descended to the 
relief of Nancy, but Nancy had fallen throe days before into the 
hands of René. 

A faint gleam of prosperity, however, now shines upon Charles just 
before his fall By turning round Nancy, and getting a new line of 
operations in Metz, collecting the expelled Burgundian garrisons, 
some reinforcements from Flanders, and the débris of his army of 
Morat, he became more than a match for René in open field. The 
Alsatian force under René demanded their pay, and refused to fight, 
and finally, in sight of the Burgundian army, fled and abandoned 
cannon and baggage. René put the best of his remaining troops and 
captains within Nancy, and became again a fugitive, telling his 
patriotic little capital to hold out but for two months, and he would 
come again to its rescue. René went naturally to the Swiss, his 
comrades of Morat, to ask for assistance. From the stealthy and 
cautious Louis XI. he knew nothing was to be got in the way of 
active aid; of help of money from the French king, however, and of 
. mediation with the Swiss in his fovour, of these he was assured. 
aQ? 
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René again an exile, went first to Alsace. All Alsace would help 
him if the Swiss would do so, but the Swiss had never yet moved 
abroad to fight, would they now? It seemed doubtful. The poor and 
exiled young prince travelled from Basle to Berne, and from Berne 
to Lucerne, to ask for effective aid. All felt well disposed to him, but 
from good-will to raising an army in his favour, the step was great. 
At Berne, however, some of the leading citizens—tanners, butchers, 
and others, men of rude manners but strong hearte—shamed their ' 
comrades of Morat by pointing in tho streets to the young prince 
who had fought by their side at the great battle, and was now an 
exile among them. Ata council of Berne to which he was invited, 
a tame bear, who followed him like a dog, did him some servioe. 
The bear was left at the door, and scratched at the closed panels, as 
if, writes the chronicler, he would say Laissés-nous entrer. The council 
were touched, and ordered him tobelet in. At last it was agreed that 
René should have the power to raiaé recruits at four florins and 
a half a man. Louis XI. engaged to guarantee the money—this 
was everything. The time of the year winter, when the upper valleys 
are snowed up, was favourable—eight thousand Swiss were soon 
enlisted. It was tho first instance of the Swiss engaging to fight. 
for pay out of their country, yet the engagement was not wholly a 
mercenary one. Even if they had not sufficient sympathy for the 
misfortunes of the young Duke of Lorraine to induce them to under- 
take his cause, the welfare of the commonwealth required the pre- 
vention of all chance of a reconciliation between the young prince 
and the Duke of Burgundy, which might have closed against them 
the markets of both Alsace and Lorraine. 

Forth’ they started for Nancy, in a bitterly cold mid-winter, with 
René marching at their head, carrying a Swiss halberd on his shoulder. 
Yet many were the difficulties on the road—difficulties overoome by 
the good humour and patience of the young prince, and the money 
also which good friends advanced him at Basle. When the Alsatian . 
troops joined the young duke’s army in the Vosges, it amounted to 
about thirty thousand men. 

On the 4th of January; the vanguard of the relieving force 
reached Saint Nicolas, about a league from Nancy, which had still 
held. out against all hope. Signal lights were displayed from the 
steeple and from the heights to make known to the famished 
inhabitants of the capital that deliverance was at hand. 

The winter had been of Russian severity. Four hundred soldiers 
of the besieging army were frozen to death on Ohristmas Eve. 
Charles’s army of twenty thousand had dwindled down to less than 
half: their sufferings were dreadful. A Burgundian captain had 
been heard to say, “Since he is so fond of war, I would like to put 
him before a cannon, and blow him into Nancy.” The Duke ordered 
him to be hung. Yet day by day Oharles was hanging on in hopo 
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that Nancy must surrender: the besieged had eaten all their horses, 
and were reduced to living on dogs and cats and vermin. 

Treason now began to thin the duke’s army. Campobasso, a 
notorious Italian mercenary, with his two sons and 200 men-at- 
arms, left the camp, and went over to René. The Swiss, how- 
ever, with their usual hatred of treason, refused to admit him to fight 
with them; and he arranged with René to occupy a position in the 
rear of the Burgundian army, in consideration of being assured the 
vacant fief of Commerci. 

The great Burgundian nobles, the Contaya, the Bièvres, the Lalains, 
the Croys, the Montagna, were ready to stand by their chief to the 
death ; nevertheless they consulted and sought to advise him, but 
none dared. He spoke to nobody; and when not in the field, shut 
himself up in his tent. The Count of Chimay, the head of the house 
of Oroy, at last ventured to enter and tell him of his desperate condi- 
tion, and advise retreat. He replied, “ I will fight alone, if need be.” 

On the 5th of January the snow fell thick on the plains about 
Nancy, the rivers and the pools were frozen, when Charles, aware of 
the approach of the enemy, put on his armour for battle. As he put 
on his helmet, the golden lion of his crest fell tothe ground. “Hoc 
est signum Deo,” he exclaimed, and mounted his great black charger. 

What hope could a single man of this small Burgundian force 
have had in the presence of the invincible Swias at Nancy? At 
Grandson, the Burgundians had been scattered by the Swiss with 
inferior numbers, “as smoke is scattered by the rent de bise.” At 
Morat, with equal numbers, they struck Charles’s lines obliquely, 
and slaughtered half his forces. Now the stalwart mountaineers 
came up triumphant, and, though their courage had no need of 
stimulants, well fed that morning with warm soup, and hearty with 
wine. They separated their forces into two bodies, and in the 
midst of the blinding snow, the larger body of Swiss crept through 
a wood, and by a brilliant manœuvre turned the right Burgundian 
flank, and came down on it like an avalanche. Both flanks were 
assailed and put to flight at one and the same instant. The attack 
was so sudden that the Burgundian gunners had barely time to fire 
a shot. ‘Ihe foot soldiers, who heard the deep bellow of the 
horns of Uri and Undorwald, were struck with terror,— oar d 
Morat Vavaient entendu.” 

Charles was resolved not to survive this last disgrace: he fell in 
the midst of a band of his nobles, making a hopeless stand against 
the terrible halberds of the Swiss. Who gave the death-blow none 
ever certainly knew. When his body was found, it had three wounds, 
two of which were sufficient to cause death: he was pierced through 
both thighs with a spear; he had another spear thrust right 
through the body ; but the chief wound was on the head, a had 
evidently been cloven by a Swiss halberd. 
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The pursuit continued long after dark. None knew if the Duke 
of Burgundy hed fallen, and it was sever in the evening before 
René made his entrance into his devoted capital. The gates were 
thronged by the famished citizens, their gaunt features illumined 
by tho torches they bore in their hands; but hunger was forgotten 
in the wild intoxication of triumph, and the delight of recovering 
back their young prince. The bells rumg out, and amid a hoarse 
tumult of cheers, the Duke of Lorraine was escorted in triumph to 
his palace. Arrived there, hə was besought to look at a strange 
trophy they had erected, an unsightly monument of the love and 
devotion of his people,—it was a lofty pile of skulls of the unclean 
animals upon which they had subsisted for the last four months. 

But there was still no news of Charles, and the Swiss, having 
collected the booty of the camp on the next day, took their leave 
of René, saying, “If the Duke of Burgundy were still alive, and 
should return to give him trouble, let him send for them again.” 
Search was made in every direction, when, on the morrow of the 
fight, in the evening, a Roman youth, Colonna, the page of the 
great Duke, was brought by Campobasso to René. Colonna had 
seen the Duke struck, had seen him reel in his saddle, had sean 
one of his followers, the Sire de Citey, fling his arms around him to 
steady him, had seen him fall into a ditch. Colonna was sent to 
search with some of the Duke’s personal attendant. 

It was a cold, ghastly search—the ground was covered with 
snow, the frost was intense; and over the snowy battlefield lay hun- 
dreds of corpses stripped and frozen. Half a mile from the gate of 
Saint John, in the ditch, the young page finds a body; he examines ' 
it, “ ‘Hélas,’ dict-il, ‘voicy mon bon seigneur!’” 

One cheek was torn in lifting the head from the ice, the other being 
half devoured by dogs and wolves. He would not have been recog- 
nised had it not been for unmistakcable marks on the body: two 
teeth were missing, caused by a fall years before; there was a scar. 
on his neck, and the nails, which ho nover pared, were longer than 
those of any man. 

The body was so deeply imbedded in the ice that they sent for help. 
Four of René’s nobles came, with cloths and veils, and women and 
men with spade and pickaxe, and the body was borne reverently into 
‘the town ond set down in front of the houso of a burgess, on tho 
spot marked ever since with black stones. It was taken into the 
house and placed in a decent chamber, washed with warm wine and 
water, and laid out in. state, “les mains joinctes, la croix et l’eau 
bénite auprès de lui,” in a room hung with black, and tapers 
lighted - 

All who would came to sce him: “on wen destournait nulles 
personneg; les uns prierent Dieu pour lui, les autres non. Trois 
jours et trois nuicts la demeure.” 
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René came to see him, in a mantle of mourning, with his Swiss 
and Lorraine captains, and sprinkled holy water upon him. “Hé 
dea ! beau cousin, vos fimesait Dieu! Vous nous avez fait moult maux 
ot douleurs.” He brought the Burgundian captive noblemen to see 
him—‘entra lo premier et la tête desfula (découvrit). A genoux 
se mirent. ‘Hélas, disent, ‘ voilà notre bon maitre et seignour.’” 

He was buried in state on Sunday, the 12th, just a week after tho 
battle. 

René instituted a yearly fête in honour of the deliverance of Nancy, 
and it was observed for nearly three centuries with a Te Deum and 
banquets, when the Dukes of Lorraine clinked glasses with the 
citizens; to this fête a Swiss deputation was always invited, who, in 
the day’s procession, carried the gauntlets and spurs and other articles 
of equipment, the spoil-of battle, of the once great Duke of the 
West, “le grand Duc d’Occident.” Yet years after the death of 
Oharles, a belief existed among the people of Francho Comté and 
Burgundy that Charles was not really dead, ond many hoarded up 
money to provide against the anger of the terrible Duke, in case he 
should return and roquire more levies. 

A great deal might be said in tho way of objection, as well as of 
praise, to Mr. Kirk’s style. “Le style,” Buffon said, “ c'est Phomme.” 
It cannot be denied that Mr. Kirk’s style is often vigorous and brilliant, 
but it is redundant and florid to an extravagant degree; he is an out- 
rageous spendthrift in the matter of metaphor, and his metaphors 
are too often falso and absurd. Bad taste and a want of sobriety in 
metaphor are most frequently found in company with bad rea- 
soning and wrong judgments; indeed, extravagance in the uso 
of the former is a natural concomitant of extravagance in the 
latter. The volumes want an immense deal of revision and com- 
pression. The method of narrative, the sense of keeping, of 
relation of part to part is bad. The want of moral harmony in 
his work leads to a want of artistic harmony, and makes the story 
confused and chaotic. Thero is no clearness, no evenness of flow. 
A better writer would have condensed the story into two volumes, 
lost nothing in necessary detail, and left a satisfactory and salutary 
influence on the mind of the reader. Nevertheless the work is one woll 
worth reading and studying, os well for its demorite as its merits. A 
history could hardly bo found in which the facts brought forward aro 
so insufficient to support the conclusions of the writer, so different from 
those of such great historians as De Barante, Michelet, Müller, and 
others who have treated the subject before him; and it is no bad 
exercise of the faculty of reasoning on history to follow Mr. Kirk 
through his narrative, even for the very purpose of antagonism. 

W. Sricanp. 





THE ATTITUDE OF THE CLERGY TOWARDS 
SCLIENCE.* 


hae subject before us ia too important to bo easily exhausted. 
It is nothing leas than the past, present, and futuro relations 
between the teachers of our national religion and the representatives 
of our scientific thought. The views of the most numerous clorgy 
will always, by virtue of their influence, be the views of tho moat 
numerous laymen. Looked up to in thousands of parishes as tho 
natural leaders of opinion—posscased of an authority which gives to 
their utterances an almost oracular dignity—this great society is the 
most powerful that could be imagined to disseminate cach fact, which 
opens before the minds of men a now “window into the infinite,” 
and each discovery which sheds a fresh ray of revelation upon the 
power of God. It has always, in, past times, been a heavy disaster 
and a prelude to yet more perilous catastrophes, when the clergy 
have opposed the declarations of scienco till opposition has become no 
longer possible, and then havo defended and admitted them on 


+ This paper was read at Sion Collogo, by roquest of tho Preaident. From strong 
dislike to a controversy which gonerally ends by becoming personal, I declined to pub- 
lish it. I am only induced to do so now, because tho subject has bean revived by others. 
But in order to avoid giving offance, I have purposcly omitted many recont facts which 
have como under my own cognizance, and which would have greatly strengthened my 
argument. 
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grounds wholly different from those by which they were established. 
That such has been the caso in past ages, and that, in spite of an 
immense improvement, the spirit of those ages in this respect has not 
wholly dicd away, may, I think, be demonstrated by overwhelming evi- 
denco. And if this be so, as I sincerely believe, is it not at once our 
wisdom and our duty to recognise the fact? Isit not at once the 
most orthodox and the noblest course to read lessons of calmness 
and wisdom for the future by the troubled light which is thrown 
upon us from the errors of the past P | 

For if any one imagine that I am about to make a vulgar attack 
upon the clergy—or, indecd, an attack of any kind,—to deliver an 
invective against them, to arraign their conduct, and impugn their 
judgment, then he greviously misunderstands my purpose, and accuses 
me of a prosumption wholly alien to my character and habits. As 
ono of the humblest of their order, let me bear my testimony to their 
conspicuous purity and holiness of life. Knowing as they do that 
to the vast majority of them the door of ambition is closed for ever 
——buried as many of them are in the deep obscurity of country 
parishes to which their noble poverty confines them for long years— 
surrounded as they often are by an ignorant peasantry and an 
uliterate society, they do their work calmly, cheerfully, and unremit- 
tingly, with a zeal and self-denial which are beyond all praise, and 
which will receive no reward and scant encouragement until they 
hear those lofty words, “Servant of God, well done.” I should 
indeed blush if I could bedim one line of that bright and saintly picture 
which was drawn by Chaucer in the fourteenth, by George Herbert 
in tho seventeenth, and by Goldsmith in the eighteenth century, 
and which in all times has justified its fidelity. But men may 
be upright and pure in life, yet intolerant and retrogressive in 
opinion. St. Oharles Borromeo, who visited the plague-stricken with 
the tenderness of a saint, yet persecuted heretics with the fury 
of an inquisitor. And, speaking not of the special work of the 
clergy, but of their speculative opinions—opinions, too, which affect 
a sphere of knowledge outside of and beyond their own—it must, I fear, 
be admitted that neither now, nor at any period of the past, have 
the relations between science and clerical opinion been what they 
might be. It is my present object to point out the fact, to consider its 
causes, and to suggest a remedy. I cannot but fear that many alike of 
my arguments and my suggestions will be in disaccord with the views 
of my brethren ; I do not think that it ought to be so; I do not think 
that I shall say a word to which yust exception can be taken; but, 
if it be an infinitely casier and more pleasant task to glide down 
the smooth stream of popular applause, and be carried along by the 
favouring opinions of an audienca, one is often doing a more useful 
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and a more fruitful work when running counter to them. I have 
written in Hooker’s belief that “things most truly aro likewise 
most behoovingly spoken.” I have been encouraged by the conscious- 
ness—first, that I am but re-echoing thoughts and arguments whioh 
might have been used, and in spirit have been used by Fathers, 
such as St. Gregory of Nyssa, or Clemens of Alexandria, nay, even by 
the uncompromising St. Augustine himself; secondly, that I am 
speaking to the freedom of Protestants, not to tho infallibly- -bound 
reason of Roman Catholics; and, thirdly, that I am addressing the 
clergy of London—a body who have always been conspicuous among 
their brethren for liberality and candour. Therefore, I will ask for no 
indulgence except the credit of speaking without disguise or oquivo- 
cation, fearlessly, sincerely, conscientiously, asa clergyman ought to 
speak; the credit for stating my views respectfully, courteously, 
without passion, and without arrogance ; and tho credit for a sincero 
desire to further in one important respect the high interests of that 
great clerical order to which—because of the high ideal of it to 
which I have seon so many of my brethren attain—it is the chiof 
pride and honour of my life that I belong. 

My subject is not the trite one of the rolations of Religion to 
Science. On that subject wo aro all agreed, and our agreement is 
singularly barren of all practical resulta. For nino centuries sinco 
Scotus Erigena, we havo gone on reiterating his assertion that “ truo 
philosophy is truo religion, and true réligion is true philosophy.” 
The assertion is so mere a truism—it has so long been scon that,— 


& Learning hath borno such fruit in other days 
In all her branches,—Piety hath found 
Friends in the friends of Science, and trac prarar 
Hath flown from Hps wet with Castalian dews,” 


that an attempt to argue it now, would bo but “a wave on the Dead 
Sea of commonplace.” By Science—ti.e. (according to the definition 
of Aristotle), by absolute, as distinguished from accidental scienco 
—we mean demonstrative knowledge respecting tho laws and 
phenomena of the universe; by Roligion wo mean established facts 
respecting the relation of God to man. To assert that one can bo 
hostile to tho other is to assert that the God of the universe can bo 
an enemy to the God of tho conscience, or that tho laws which ho 
has written on the mighty pages of his macrocosm, can give the lio 
to those which he has insoribed on the heart of humanity, and on 
the tablets of the moral law. A spurious science, indeed, and a false 
theology, may often clash their opposing self-complacencies, and 
truth, in the struggle, may be retarded for centuries. But “ Veritas 
laborat sepe, extinguitur nunguam.” On tho one side let there bo 
but a single thinker, striking out some new truth in his solitary cell; 
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and on the other side let there bo all the banded forces of prerogative 
and prejudico—let kings fight against it with their armies, let 
priceta denounce, lot synods anathematise, let bishops excommuni- 
cate, yot in spite of tho evidenco of men’s sonses, in spite of the 
cruelty of thcir powers, in spito of the tyranny of their leaders, in 
spito of the invetcracy of thoir beliefs, Magna est ceritas, et PRX- 
VALEBIT. 

Now trath only—fcarless of results, indifferent to conscquoncces, 
established by infinite, humble, sclf-abnegating toil—is the very 
domain of Science ; and the belief in it, tho love of it, and tho Inquiry 
after it, furnish mankind with their best and noblest aims. Thco- 
logians have dolighted to contrast faith and reason, to monopolise 
the former, and to leave the latter, in all its supposed aberrations, tu 
their opponents. Tho antithesis should bo rejected as mutually 
injurious, and “altogether unholy.” All theology worthy of the 
name must appeal to reason for the very grounds of its acceptance ; 
and all true scienco soars upon tho wings of the very loftiest faith. 
The faith of Science has removed mountains; the reason of truc 
Theology has outlived all storms. We belicre that by the Word oi 
God the heavens and the earth were made; we believo that from 
them his cternel power and Godhead may be known; the pursuit of 
science is the study of thosc works, the result of science their inter- 
pretation. How ean there be any hostility to religion in a body of 
truths whose acceptance is the necessary result of their apprehension * 
Religion, in the words of Locke, “is erery man’s duty, and overy 
rational creature is concerned therewith.” Tho divino docs not mono- 
polise it, norcan the man of science do without it. Both have the same 
necds, both the same intellectual and moral hunger which truth only 
can satisfy; both enter on the samo sacred relationships of life, and 
both, in tho hour of trial, through patience and comfort of the Scrip- 
ture, must have hope. Read the annals of science, and they will, T 
fear, furnish abundant evidence—evidenco which ira should bo the 
very last of all men to deny—that her children hare often been 
calmer, wiser, greater, better men than tho theologians who attacked 
them. And to the physical student no less than to the divine, God 
has spoken; the ono reads his perfections in the starry heavens 
abovo—the other in the moral law within. 

But when I say that Religion and Scienco can nover como into 
collision, I do not say the same of Science and Theology. For tho name 
of Theology is often usurped to signify a multitude of traditional 
dogmas, which may bo safely excluded from the conception of truc 
religion. Just as the opinions of scientific men are not necessarily 
science, s0 the prevalent opinions of the clergy, though often mistaken 
for component parts of our religious bolicf, may have no direct rela- 
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tion to true Christianity. In talking of the religion we profess, let us 
not mix it up with systems of human elaboration, or confuse it with 
minute discussions about the communicatio tdiomatun, or the indefec- 
tibility of grace. We are not bound to take our views of theology 
from Augustine or Gennadius, any more than from the Sententiarii, 
or from Oalvin or from Limborch or from Nitzch. If by theology 
be meant that knowledge of God which ia deducible from his own 
revelations—it.¢., from his voice in the universe, and from his voice 
in the heart, no less than from his revelation to the minds of 
special men—then science ts a part of theology, and no mean one. 
But the ordinary conception of theology is coextensive, not with 
the clear and simple truths of the earliest Ohristianity, but with 
that ever-growing heap of philosophised dogmas and polemical 
disquisitions which have been in all ages piled upon the simplicity 
of the sacred books; it includes “ the multitudinous, ever-widening, 
spiral ergo, from the narrow aperture of single texts ;” it is made to 
‘involve the comments of endless commentators upon the tomments of 
endless other commentators. And with this dogmatic human system . 
—with this body of supposed truths infinitely wider than even the 
Thirty-nine Articles or Athanasian Oreed—Science can, does, and will 
come into collision. Ay, and there can be little doubt which of the 
two has earned God’s blessing, and which will always be of right the 
victor. The Roman jetiahs, when he flung his burnt and blood- 
stained spear into the territory of the enemy, prayed God to favour 
only the righteous cause. And which of these two has earned God’s 
bleasing,—the systematisers who have gyrated in contradictory expo- 
sitions, or the men of science who have proceeded ever in triumphal 
progress, pressing forward irresistibly from fruitful discovery to fruit- 
fal discovery, “springing from crystal step to crystal step?” While 
a self- -styled theology was but infecting Scripture with its own falli- 
` bility, science was revealing God’s grandeur in’ his works, was ever 
making man’s mind more expansive and his life more full of joy. 
Unaided, and with no weapon save the prerogative of reason, acience 
hos many a time torn up and scattered to the winds the dearest pre- 
judices of divines, nullified their haughtiest claims, reversed their most 
positive assertions, erected towers of adamant amid their ruined walls 
of untempered: mortar. The path of science, no less than that of 
history, is strewn with the wrecks of their defeated dogmas, and 
covered with the débris of their causeless threats. l 
If anyone ask what Ohristianity has done for civilization, we can 
answer that it made common, in the practice of mankind, an ideal of 
holiness so noble and zo saintly that in all the ages of previous history 
but one or tyo attained to it. But if we be asked what theology has 
done, what shall wo answer? Fora pee years theology had it 
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all her own way ; all learning did homage to it, and all authorities . 
supported it. Theology had to herself the undisputed dominion 
of the world; and what came of itP Take any history of doc- 
trines, be it Haag or Hagenbach; any history of the Church, 
be it Gieseler or Neander, Milman or Gibbon; and can we honestly 
admit that a systematizing or polemical theology has performed 
for the world any appreciable service? Was it not the main 
task of the Protestant Reformation to overthrow the pernicious 
dogmas which had been imposed upon men’s weary reason by the 
interminable array of theologians and priestsP If wo enter the 
“bushie and tangled forest” of the Fathers do we not find them 
constantly trespassing “against those affections which furnish to 
Ohristianity ita guiding powers, and against those truths which far- 
nish to Christianity its guiding lights?” Are they not very 
frequently, as one of the greatest of English bishops called them, 
“bad reasoners in morals, and very loose evidence in factaP” If we 
turn to the Schoolmen, will anyone pretend to deny the errors and 
frivolities which teem in their pages, or can anyone out of their 
unmercifal volumes adduce so much as one important dacorery in 
things divine? Did any one, for instance, ever learn one fact beyond 
what the Bible teaches respecting Christian grace, from the immee- 
surable folio pages devoted to that word in the “Summa Theologis” 
of St. Thomas Aquinas? Was it a satisfactory result for one thou- 
sand years of theology to end in quibbling about “notions, and 
relations, and formalitations, and quiddities, and hæcceities which,” 
as Erasmus says, “no eye could follow save that of a lynx, which is 
said to be able in the thickest darkness to see things which have n 

existence P” i 

It is certain, then, that these ages of undisputed theology were 
ages of darkness, stationariness, superstition. They produced, as 
Luther said, a centaur, half-Scripture and half-Pagan metaphysics. 
They ended in a jargon of words, and nothing more. ‘The same 
questions, the same answers,” says John of Salisbury, “the same 
difficulties, the same solutions, sought for, admired, cavilled at, 
abandoned, repudiated, and again admired.” “ Behold a school which 
for five centuries has resounded with disputes,” said the pompous 
cicerone, who showed Casaubon over the Sorbonne. “Et qu’a-t-on 
dono prouvé?” was the very natural—if somewhat ironical— 
reply. 

But the chief characteristic of all that theological age was an 
intense servility—servility to the mere letter, servility to tho 
Fathers, servility to Oouncils, servility to Aristotle, servility to all 
sorts of Doctors, angelic, cherubic, irrefragable, and seraphio. Every- 
body, originating nothing, was dogmatically commentating on 
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everybody else. The age avowedly borrowed all the supposed truths 
which it posseased, and forbade anyone to do anything else. Worst 
of all, it made dissent not only a necessary error, but even a civil 
crime—a crime treated with moro atrocity than the most terrible of 
moral offences. It made “the grave of science a step to the gate 
of heaven.” If it was difficult to answer those who were not to 
be silenced by a fragment of Aristotle, it was comparatively casy to 
imprison or to burn them. An infallible Papacy, an ambitious, 
ignorant, and immoral Priesthood, an Inquisition which never rested 
from its work of blood, the doctrine of image worship, the sale of 
indulgences, fear, distrust, malice, hypocrisy spread over the whole 
surface of society—these, if we may believe the Church historians, 
in the fifteenth century had been the nett result of those ages of 
disputation.* 

Only by long and slow degrees came the revolt; the insurrection 
from usurping dogma to indisputable experience; the rebellion 

“Blmd Authority, beating with his staff 

The child that might have led him.” 
Against this nightmare that was crushing the reason, against 
spurious legends, against monkish disputes, against barren logomachy, 
against Aristotelian commentators, against systematizing exegesis, 
the free human intellect, illuminated. by the spirit of God, began to 
spring up in indignant antagonism. The armies of glorious insur- 
rection moved always along the road of science. And with what 
results? ‘These theoretical reformors simply retodstionized, and by 
revolutionizing redeemed and ennobled the very theology before the 
golden image of whose ignorance they had refused to bow. They 
did infinitely more for true theology than had been ever done by the 
writers who usurped her name, and perishing as the forlorn hope of 
humanity in the very breach that they had made, they purchased by 
their tortures that intellectual freedom which is the highest birth- 
right of mankind. 

The fate of men like Virgilius in the eighth century and Gerbertt 
in the tenth,—of whom the first was persecuted for asserting the 
existence of the Antipodes, and the second was laid under an inter- 
dict and cursed as a magician because he was a remarkable discoveror 

. —were only prophecies of what was to come. Next in that noble 
army of martyrs came Roger Bacon. Roger Bacon was a Dominican 
monk. Now let me pause here to say that of lato some clergymen 
have thought to prove that theologians have no tendency to persecute 
science, because some eminent men of scienco have themselves boen 


* Seo Gieseler, Heol. Hist., voL v. 54—68 (Engl. tr.). 
t “ Homagium focit diabolo et malo finivit.” — Pet. Pap. Rev. (quoted by Milman.) 
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ecclesiastics, May I say, without discourtesy, that I cannot pretend 
to understand the logic of such an argument? By precisely the 
same argument it might be proved that the clergy were never 
hostile—not to mention any more modern names—to Wesley or 
to Whitfield. That in all ages there have been a few clerics who, 
like Copernicus, or Campanella, or Baden Powell, or Professor 
Sedgwick, have also been physical students, is a mere commonplace ; 
had it not been so—had not the few in all ages boon wiser than the 
multitude—the very existence of the clergy might ere now have 
been impossible ; but these men have been in general the suspected 
exceptions. One or two of the clergy were among the original pro- 
moters of the Royal Society, but it is mere matter of history that 
“an overwhelming majority ” of them did their utmost to discredit 
and opposo it. But to urge that such men as Roger Bacon and 
Campanella were clerics in proof that theology has not been opposed. 
to science, without adding that such men have been the favourite 
victims of theological fury, is truly to slay the prophets and then 
build their sepulchres ; to kill the foremost men of their order, and 
then lay claim to their credit for the justification of their murderers ! 

For how did Roger Bacon fare at the hands of theologians? ` 
Instead of being held in imperishable honour as one who towered 
with astonishing grandeur above all his contemporaries, that “ valgus 
studentum,” which, as he said, “non habet unde excitetur ad aliquid 
dignum et ideo languet et asininat ciroum male translata,” attacked 
him with unremitting hate. A clamour arose about him of “ magi- 
cian,” “ heretic,” “atheist,” the well-known theological trumpet of 
internecine war. His books were burnt, his instruments broken, 
his person confined in cruel custody ; he was fed on bread and water, 
he was starved with compulsory fastings, he was treated, as he him- 
self has told us, with ineffabtlis violentia. Whilo Thomas Aquinas was 
scholasticising, and systematising, and commentating with bound- 
leas applause—defending persecution, and settling to his own satis- 
faction the minutest frivolities about the nature of angels*—this 
great heroic, unequalled philosopher was being hunted by monks 
and theologians into a weary grave, till they wrang from his lips— 
as they afterwards wrung from the lips of Descartes—the bitter 
words, that he repented to have done so much in the interests of 
science and of man. 

Not often in the centuries does God kindle the burning torch 
of an exceptional genius, and when such a torch has once been 
quenched—be it even by pious violence—there may follow long 
centuries of darkness. Roger Bacon died towards the close of the 
thirteenth century, and, for two centuries more, theology rode trium- 


* Eg., whether they reason by logic. 
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phant over the consciences of men ; and hence (as Lord Bacon himeelf 
has said) the torpor and paralysis of scientific thought. The souls of 
men were damped and cowed by their terror of the charge of heresy. 
Tt has been the fatal tendency of theology in all ages not to face, but 
to strangle opposition; to give to all independence of thought, even 
in its own pale, a good set down. It put down Wickliffe; it put 
down Rosoellinus ; it put down Abelard ; “it put down the Reforma- 
tion,” says Mr. Mill,” “ at least twenty times before Luther.” It put 
down Arnold of Brescia, Fra Dolcino, Savonarola, Jerome of Prague, 
the Albigeois, the Vaudois, the Lollards, the Hussites. Down to the 
end of the sixteenth century it was stigmatised os a: rationalistic 
tendency—a belief which made orthodox people shake their heade— 
to hold the simple opinion that burning one’s opponents was a orime 
and a mistake.+ In fact, theology at this period had substituted a, 
ghastly terrorism for manly and faithfnl inquiry. Not one inde- 
pendent thinker but suffered for it. Columbus was long prevented 
from discovering the New World, and so conferring on mankind an 
inestimable blessing, by theological committees who tried to argue him 
down out of the Psalms and Prophets, nay, even out of Augustine and 
Lactantius. In 1648, Copernicus, lighting up the universe by a flash of 
prescient genius, dared not publish his theory save as a mere hypo- 
thesis, and, in fear, as he himself says, of vain babblers, who perversely 
wrested Scripture against him, delayed his book ao long as only to 
receive a copy on the day of his death. In 1563 Telosio, though he 
prostrated himself abjectly before the clerical majority, had his work j 
forbidden and suppressed. Vesalius, the anatomist, sent by the 
Inquisition on a penal pilgrimage to Jerusalem, died of starvation on 
an island where he was shipwrecked. Campanella, “accused of 
rebellion and heresy” for his physical doctrines,} was fifty times 
imprisoned, and seven times unspeakably tortured. Peter Ramus, 
rejecting the ecclesiastically established dialectics of Aristotle, was 
condemned by a decree of the Sorbonne as “ rash, impudent, ignorant, 
and arrogant;” and was murdered by the infuriated scholars of a 
rival professor. Vanini was burnt at Toulouse, on a false charge of 
atheism.: And in the very first year of the seventeenth century the 
brave and fearless Giordano Bruno was burnt to death in the Roman 

forum ;§ and “that the stars are seen shining by their own light, 
' and that each has its revolving planets,” were among the enormous 
paradoxes and capital offences which were laid to his charge. Well 
may the historian of the Inductive Sciences observe, that “+ te im- 

* J. 8. Mill on “Liberty,” p. 53. 

+ Hallam, “Lit. of Europe,” iti. 559. 

t As ho himself tells us in a treatise printed by Ktruve, Acta Literaria,—Soo Vict. 
Cousin, Fragments de Philo. Cartes, p. 15. 

$ Hallam, ii 12, ; 
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possible not to be struck by the series of misfortunes which assailed the 
theoretical reformera” during this long period. 

But these martyrs of science perished not in vain. By slow 
degrees their deaths and sufferings were emancipating men from 
those false and cruel bonds which were forced upon men’s minds by 
an ignorant intolerance. For the seventeenth century was the 
century of Galileo Galilei, whose name shines out among the very 
brightest benefactors of humanity, and whose sentence should have 
been written in terrorem before all those divines who, to use the 
words of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, have been “fools upon record, by 
hastily condemning what they slowly understood.” 

From the day when Galileo, a boy of eighteen, discovered the 
isochronism of the pendulum as he watched the great bronze lamp 
swinging in the cathedral of Pisa, to that supreme moment in the his- 
tory of humanity when the satellites of Jupiter swam into the foous of 
his rude telescope, his life was one long series of splendid triumphs, for 
which no gratitude was adequate, for which no honours were excessive, 
which no gold could pay. He “enlarged the universe one thousand 
times beyond the belief of past ages ; ” " in the words of Castelli, “he 
saw more than all who had gone before him, and opaned the 
eyes of all who were to come.” To bring home to us the idea 
of Infinitude, to add to the conception of Divine power a mag- 
nificence which no imagination of theology could have illustrated, — 
this was God’s revelation through the genius of Galileo. And what 
was his reward? To be harried by the clergy at every step, 
to be charged with pride of human reason, to have his divine dis- 
coveries censured as diabolical illusions, to be branded as an infidel 
and a rationalist because of a false theological tenet—this was his 
fate. The old man of seventy, broken with sickness and infirmity, 
after rigorous examination, which some believe to have been the 
torture of the cord, clad in a scanty shirt, terrified by a merciless 
tribunal, was compelled, as an examined and confessed criminal, to 
abjure, curse, and delest upon his knees, as contrary to Scripture, philo- 
sophioally false, and formally heretical, the inestimable discoveries of a 
most glorious life. His books were burnt and prohibited; he was 
consigned to a prison; he was ordered once a week for three years 
to recite the seven Penitential Psalms; -his will was disputed ; his 
monument denied ; his right to be buried in consecrated soil barely 
granted ; and the family confessor was permitted to burn all that he 
considered objectionable, which wes in all probability all that was 
most new and valuable, in his remaining MSS! 

Such was one of the many crimes of theology against science,—a 
orime for which theology has not duly repented, but for which 
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humanity itself should mourn in sackcloth and ashes,” Is there 
in all history a spectacle more terribly disgraceful than this of 
Scripture perverted by its accredited guardians to perpetrate black 
injustice, and to stifle splendid truth,—than this of religion arraying 
her awful sanctions and sacred energies in the very van of retro- 
gression and falsehoodP I say that theology has not repented, 
because theologians still extenuate the crime, and commit others like 
it “To condemn one truth is more shameful than to broach two 
errors;” yet a clergyman who wrote on this subject the other day is 
surprised at the patience often shown by the persecutors, and while 
the great old man is censured because his was not the— 
“Patient folly which on banded knoe 
Hands beck tho steel that amites him,” 
many a palliation has bean urged by modern theologians for the 
angry conclave of unknown clerics, who tormented one or the 
greatest men who ever lived, because they were themselves as igno- 
rant of mathematics as they were, in reality, of the first principles of 
Ohristianity l ` 
But it has been the fashion to say of late that Galileo would have 
escaped if he had but shown “a decent duplicity” in “ formulating ” 
his opinions. Thank God he did not! and would that theologians 
‘in this respect would imitate him! What physicists and divines 
have alike got to do is to see truth as clearly, and to state it as un- 
mistakeably as they possibly can; and if I shall not be beheaded. or 
imprisoned for reading this paper, 1 owe it in part to the fact that 
Galileo, with his burning love of honesty and intense abhorrence 
of spiritual despotism, disdained to juggle with the majesty of 
truth. Tho duty of a acientific man is to inquire and not to 
formulate, to arrive at what is granted him to see and to demon- 
strate, not’ to consider the bearing of it on this. or that saying 
of Isaiah or St. James. He, too, is studying a great Book of God, 
which requires, no less than the written Word, an intense trath- 
fulness in him who studies it. Nothing has ever come of an at- 
tempt to construct a Biblical Science; the Bible, as Hugh Miller 
said—than whom no man ever loved or reverenced it more— 
has never led to the discovery of a single scientific truth ; and the 
attempt to use it as a handbook of science has ended in nothing but 
mischief. It led to the assertion by Ambrose of a solid heaven; it 
led to the denial by Augustine, and hosts of other Fathers, of the 
Antipodes ; it led to the confident vagaries of Cosmas Indicopleustes ; 
it entangled Tycho Brahe all his life in an erroneous hypothesis ; it 
_ led to the “ New Theory of the Earth ” of Whiston and the “ Turris 
Babeli” of Hooke,—and the many portentous physical suggestions of 
a crowd of modern pamphleteera, It was by independent truthfulness, 
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no loss than by transcendent genius, that Galileo won tho first 
battle in tho long strife between pseudo-religious ignorance and 
real scientific knowledge. In his case the edge of tho theological 
axo was dashed on iron, and since then, however vigorously wielded, 
it has barely been able to cut wood. 

Time forbids me from giving any continuity to this brief outline, 
by showing how nearly al} great discoverers have been similarly 
persecuted,—how Kepler was excommunicated, his library sealed up, 
his books put in the Index, his safety only secured by imperial pro- 
tection ; how Descartes found among theologians his bittcrest perse- 
cutors, and was finod, worried, embittored, and charged with atheism 
after exhausting his genius in the demonstration of a God; how 
Peyrerius, though a profound believer in revelation, yet because he 
tried to deduce from the Bible a plurality of races, had his room 
entered. by armed men, his book burned, the continuation of it 
prevented, and himself imprisoned until forced by terror to recant. 
But so the guilty and miserable tale goes on. The great men were 
crushed by persecution, and the thousands whose silent thoughts 
they represented wero forced into lifelong dissimulation and remorse- 
ful graves. 

But perhaps you‘will say, “We are not Romanista.” Alas! the 
sin lies at the door of theologians, and of Protestant theologians 
hardly less than Papist. The terribly mistaken and suicidal duty of 
coercing heretics was preached as strongly by the one as by the 
other. If Rome burned Savonarola, Geneva burned Servotus. If 
Serenus accused Galileo, Voetius worried Descartes. If Roman 
Catholicism warred with the Vaudois, Protestants persecuted the 
Anabaptists. Luther stormed against the impiety of the Copernican 
hypothesis no less violently than Oacoini. If the Jesuits opposed the 
Lyncean Academy, the English clergy disliked and thwarted the 
Royal Society. It was the Protestant Aconcio who said that “if 
the clergy once got the upper hand, all knots would be cut by the 
knife of the executioner.” Not to Luther, or Besa, or Knox, or 
Oranmer, or Mclancthon—for these men all approved of what they 
little recognised to be the crime of murder for “ horetical”” opinion — 
but, unfortunately, to Socinus and to Castellio we owe the firat 
assortion of the doctrine of toleration ; and for preaching it they were, 
on supposed Scriptural grounds, denouncod by Beza as the emissarics 
of Satan, and Oastellio, pursued by the furious hatred of Calvin, is 
said to have died of absolute starvation. But at last toleration was 
demanded with no uncertain sound. It was demanded by Milton in 
his “ Areopagetica ;” by Jeremy Taylor in his “ Liberty of Prophesy- 
ing;” by Chillingworth in his “Religion of Protestants.” “It is 
a plain art and design of the devil to make us so in love with 
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our own opinions as to call them faith and religion,” says Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor. ` 
“Take away,” says the fervid Ohillingworth,—“‘ take away all this 
persecution, burning, cursing, damning of men for not subscribing the 
words of men as the words of God; ..... let them leave olaming 
infallibility that have no tittle to it, and let them that in their words dis- 
claim it, disclaim it in their actions. In a word, take sway tyranny, which 
is the devil's instrument to support error, and superstition, and impieties in 
the several of the world, which would not otherwise long withstand 
the power of truth.” ` 
But once more you will say “ These have been our sins in the past 
only ; we are not intolerant or persecutors now.” We are impotent 
now, but we often show ourselves just as angry. We have lost the 
power to persecute, we still ahow the will to annoy. Publicly 
we do not (often) excommunicate, but socially we ban. We dg not 
brand with hot irons, but many of us sear men’s lives with social 
stigmas, Be it observed, I am not now speaking of the truth or 
falsehood of certain opinions, but solely of the manner in which we 
still treat opinions hostile to our own. In this very age, in this 
very generation, we have. seen exhibitions of theological intolerance 
as disgraceful in spirit as those of the Inquisition. We have seen 
learned and honest men denounced, deposed, excommunicated, 
reduced to poverty, and treated like social pariaha. From pulpit 
and platform, as in the days of Priestley, we have seen men of science 
held up in theological discourses to the hatred of an unreasoning mob. 
We have seen. discovery after discovery treated at first as an insult 
to verbal inspiration, though afterwards it was unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted. We still unhappily live in an age of persecutions, prosecu- 
tions, deprivations, excommunications, ejections for mere differences 
of theoretical opinion on matters of Biblical exegesis. And one 
ce. is that on almost all subjecta there is perhaps less of 
defined and independent thought in England than in any country of 
the world. Oharges of neology, charges of rationaliam, charges of 
scepticism, charges of heresy, in pulpits, and pamphlets, and religious ` 
periodicals are everlastingly ringing in our ears. The air is echoing 
with the texts which are hurled about at opposing theories. We 
still go on presumptuously deifymg our own interpretations, imposing 
« tho senses of men upon the words of God ; the special senses of men 
upon the general words of God; and laying them upon men’s. con- 
aciences together under the equal penalty of death and damnation.” 
For what, very briefly, have been the main new sciences of this 
generation which can by any possibility intersect the orbit of theo- 
` logy? They are of course geology, ethnology, pre-historic archwology, 
physiology in some of ita branches, and the science of language. Is 
it possible for any one familiar with the contemporary literature of 
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this century, to deny that every one of thogo has been ushered in 
with a burst of clerical opposition? If any one does deny it, I ask 
him, in the name of common candour, to read the published sermons 
and pamphlets and newspaper articles of every school, of which he 
may seo thousands at the British Museum. A friend of mine, before 
whom they come officially, writes to mo that “ the mass of theological 
literature coming before me abounds in proofs of the suspicion and 
antipathy with which scientific inquiries are regarded by great 
masses of the clergy.” Geology occupies in this generation an 
analogous position to that once occupied by astronomy ;* it has 
revealed to us infinite time peopled by myriads of existences, as 
astronomy revealed infinite space peopled by myriads of worlds. 
And how was it receivedP With excited oratory, with savage 
denunciation. Dean Buckland and Professor Sedgwick were clergy- 
men, but how were they treated? You cannot deny—for the proofs 
are patent to every one—that they, and that all the early geologists, 
were met with a storm of invective. “ What was God doing before 
the first of the six days of creation P” asks the clerical and university 
author of “ Popular Geology Subversive of Divine Religion,” and 
he answers the question to his own satisfaction. “He was decreeing 
from everlasting a hell for all infidel inquirers.” Now writers of 
this class in all sorts of “ Mosaical and scriptural goologies,” as they 
call them, did exactly what I have heard done in modern papers, #.¢., 
they assumed and asserted that thoir own falso theory was the reli- 
gious, and the other was the irreligious. ‘They have,” said Professor 
Sedgwick, “overlooked the aim and end of revelation, tortured the 
book of life out of its proper meaning,” and committed “the folly 
and the sin of dogmatising,” and “pretending to teach mankind in 
subjects on which they themselves were uninstructed.” If we turn 
to archmology, we find M. Boucher de Perthes attributing to theo- 
logical prepossessions his inability for many years to obtain any 
hearing for his interesting discoveries. In the science of language we 
still find clergymen inculcating from the pulpit on scriptural grounds 
the ridiculous and exploded hypothesis that all languages are derived 
from the Hebrew; and we find tho belief in its natural origin 
distinctly characterized as “a materialistic and atheistic hypothesis.” 

In the records of ethnology we find the gentle and illustrious 
Dr. Morton worried to death by the attacks of a clerical opponent ; 
and we find a man so learned and eminent as Dr. Pusey, conscious as 
he is of past experience, laying down at the Norwich Congress as 
matters of faith—matters which the Bible has decided, and which no 
science can overthrow—propositions rejected by such an immense 
number of scientifio men as these two, that mankind originated in a 

l * Soo Hugh Macmillan, “Bible Teachings in Nature,” 
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«ingle pair, and that only eight people were saved with Noah in the 
Ark. Respecting the opinions themselves I nced give no opinion, 
but respecting the utter unwisdom of staking the whole credit of 
religion on the support of sach hypotheses, after the proved and 
utter fallibility of our scriptural interpretations in so many other 
matters, I say that it is most perilous; 1 say that it demonstrates 
how little as a body wo have yet learnt tho very simple truth that 
ScreNoR CAN BE REFUTED BY Sorance onzy, and how little right we 
have to smile at the fulminations of the Vatican, while our own 
methods and proceedings are in spirit so much the same. Let us 
take, by way of example, the celebrated Darwinian hypothosis. 
From one very small point of view—the cthnological—tI have, in 
the Transactions of the Ethnological Society, myself ventured to stato 
some reasons why I think it is not demonstrable, and that there are 
powerful arguments on the other side- But no man can deny that it 
is a most brilliant and fruitful hypothesis; that it has exercised ao 
splendid influence over modern science; that it explains many 
remarkablo facts ond series of facts hitherto deemed inexplicablo ; 
that it was supported with a genius, a patienco, a calmness, and a 
dignity which made its author a very needful and a very noble ox- 
ample to its assailants; and that the namo of Charles Darwin, though — 
it ia the reverse of acceptable to the majority of the clorgy, stands, 
porhaps, the very highest in the enthusiastic love, and honour, and 
reverence of scientific men. Yet how was the hypothesis received ? 
We know how it was received at Oxford; we know that tho pulpits, 
not of England only, but of Europe, rang with denunciation of it as 
gubyersive of all Scripture, of all morality, and of the dignity of man; 
and I have myself heard it thundered forth before an onormous 
meeting by an excited and most influential clergyman, that if theio 
had been any development it was not from the ape to the man, but 
retrogressive from the man to the ape in the persons of those who 
supported such a view! Very recently indeed there has been a stand 
mado against these deplorable and dangerous methods of argumente. 
Two clergymen, at least, at the Wolverhampton Oongreas had the 
courage and good sense to admit—as even Archbishop Sumner 
admitted long ago—that there aro and must be irreconcilable dis- 
crepancies between science and the mere letter of Scripture; one of 
them, without being silenced, actually ventured, without anger or 
discourtesy, to express some limited approval of the hated name of tho 
Bishop of Natal. But what then happened? The most distinguished 
leader, the most popular favourite of the whole body got up, and 
carrying with him, as he himself asserts, tho sympathies of the vast 
majority, declared, amid loud cheers—“that in the name of all 
humble believers ho repudiated the claims of science to have an equal 
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right with God’s Bible to lay the foundation of truth—that those 
who receive the Bible do not investigate truth: they receive it. He 
really could not part from the meeting without delivering his humble 
protest against the equal claim of science to our reverence, as if we 
had all ¢o look for the truth, as if we had not already received it.” 

‘ Now, as far as this language had any meaning—and for its meaning 
you must read the speeches which it was intended to repudiate—I 
say that it asserts the right of theologians to be the judges of scientific 
conclusions, and that it might have been delivered equally well in the 

' Sorbonne—before the board of theologians who sat upon Oolumbus 
—or at the conclave of cardinals that humbled Galileo. And this 
spoech was received with loud cheers, and is asserted to have repro- 
sented, beyond all question, the sense of the meeting. 

Now much more remains to be said, which would all tend, I think, 
to prove the position from which I started, that the relations of the 
clergy to science—which I most gladly and thankfully admit have 
improved of late, and are gradually improving—are not yet satisfac- 
tory. But I will conclude by laying down three positions, which I 
fear will be rejected by many of my brethren, but with respect to which 
Iam ready to appeal to every scientific man of note in England, 
whethor peace and union between science and theology is even 
possible without their frank admission. It has been said that the 
leading clergy are eager—are painfully anxious for peace on the 
matter, at any price. Will they agree with me in accepting the 
conditions on which alone a peace is possible P 

1. And first, I say, we must give up our schemes of reconcilia- 
tion, of squaring our Biblical interpretations into modern scientific 
moulds, of making the words of the Bible bear all kinds of non- 
natural senses, and mean what they never have meant, and never by 
any possibility could have meant. I declare unhesitatingly that such 
Biblicising science as that found in Gaussen’s “ Theopneustia,” and 
hosts of modern pamphlets, tends as powerfully to alienate men of 
science from the Bible, as it tends to revolt the consciences of many 
of tho clergy themselves. The Protestant endeavour “to bend 
Scripture to fact ” is hardly less futile than was that of the Romanist 
“to bend fact to Scripture.” To interpolate any number of thousands 
of years between two consecutive verses, and imply that the writer 
may have intended it; to twist the plainest and most prosaic state- 
ments into vision, allegory, poetry, metaphor, or anything in the 
world in one place, yet indignantly to refuse all right to do so in 
another; to say, when the Bible uses every conceivable variety of 
phrase to imply universality, that these are only Hebraic metonymics 
for something partial; to interpret, as in a recent book on language, 
the story of Babel toimply the gradual growth of three families of 
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language ; to argue that when man is said to be made of the dust of the 
earth, “dust of the earth” was intended to mean oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon ; to take a chance allusion in Solomon as a direct prophecy 
of the theory of the winds; and to make a chance expression in 
Job a proleptio allusion to the rotation of the solar system round the 
star Aloyone ;—all this is a style of argumentation which, although 
it may be loudly applauded at party gatherings, can never be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory by many plain and conscientious minds. To 
me, at any rate, it looks like “lying for God,” while all the while 
we are fighting against him; and I echo the gratitude of Professor ' 
Maurice, when he says that “it is a blessing that the faith of scien- 
tifio men in the Bible has not wholly perished, when they see how 
small our faith is, and by what tricks we are sustaining it Thank 
God that scientific men are Ohristians still, though they have been 
listening so long to our defences of Christianity.” But supposing 
we admit thess schemes of reconciliation, —supposing that we regard 
them as not only tenable, but ingenious and delightful, what is 
the consequence P what do they inevitably proveP Why, if true, 
they could only prove this: that the words of Scripture are so elastic, 
so Procrustean, that they are capable of meanings so diametrically 
different from all that they were supposed to mean by all to whom 
for millenniums they have been addressed, that unleas we arrogate 
to ourselves, for the first time in history, an infallible presciencs in 
their interpretation, it must be to the last degree idle to adduce them 
at all, either for or against any acientific discovery. Since theology 
—after violently using the words of Scripture, time after time, in 
opposition to the reception of new truths—has ahoays been obliged 
in the end to admit her exegesis to have been hopelessly erroneous, 
these reconciliation schemes, if true, would only show the utter 
incompetency of theology for the certain or final interpretation of 
Soripture, and make her resign her professorial chairs in favour of 
those who so often, so imperatively, and in matters of such enormous 
interest and importance, have refuted her when sho was in the 
wrong, and supplied her with the only possible means of setting 
herself right. 

2. Then, secondly, I say that we must deliberately abandon that dis- 
astrous doctrine of Scriptural infallibility in scientific matters—that 
degrading idolatry of the dead letter—that doctrine of “ verbal 
inspiration,” as it is called, which leads, as Bunsen says, to fetichiam 
in worship, to untruth in philosophy, and to unreality in religious 
thought. It is a doctrine in no sense required by a single document 
of the Church of England. It is a doctrine wholly alien to the 
spirit, and wholly unsupported by the claims of the Scriptural 
writers themselves. It is a doctrine which may be refuted by the 
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plainest and most cogent arguments, alike literary, moral, and 
historical. It is a doctrine which has been pregnant with deep dis- 
asters ; it has been the barrier to science, the bane of ethics, and the 
curse of thoology. If it be the worst error of the Roman system that 
it thrusts priests, and churchos, and saints between the soul and God, 
it has been the error of many Protestant sects that they have placed 
the utterances of a book between man and his Heavenly Father, with 
whom, as the book itself teaches us, we all live, or ought to live, 
in direct, immediate, living, personal communion. It substitutes 
formal dogmas for the progressive, inceasant, permanent revelation 
of the Oreator in all his works, and in all his ways, to the spirit of 
evory individual man. By the fruits of this doctrino you shall 
know it. The sacred book is the most precious boon which God ever 
gave to man; but to this perversion and misuse of it wo owe every 
error of judgment and cruelty of action of which we have spoken 
this evening. To it we owe the defence of slavery. To it we owe 
the fight for “passive obedience.” To it we owe the degrading 
doctrine of “the right divine of kings to govern wrong.” To it wo 
owe that crime, which has been preached as a duty, the murder or 
persecution of our opponents for their theological opinions. To it 
we owe the burning of witches. To it we owe the theory of poly- 
gamy. There is hardly a tyranny of kings or priests—hardly an 
error in sociology or science —which has not appealed to it, or relied 
on it. They were Divine lips that told us that the letter hilleth. 
From it huve flowed forth, as from a fountain, the turbid streams of 
falsehood in science, and injustice in conduct—the disturbed con- 
sciences of the many, and the terror-stricken faith of the few. If 
this truth is to be generally held by the clergy, if it is to be made part 
and parcel of our theology, if it be thought that any youthful and per- 
haps ignorant clergyman may refute the most veteran man of scicnce, 
—who perhaps, after all, knows his Bible far better,—by quoting 
against him the literal meaning of some Scripture text, then there 
must long continue to be an opposition between the clergy and science, 
even if there does not come, sooner or later, an overwhelming catas- 
trophe to our national religion. And if there be a conflict between 
the clergy and science, can anyone read history and doubt which 
will win? After centuries of conflict the Church, when she has 
thus mistaken her mission, cannot claim a single victory. Every 
burning, every imprisonment, every persecution, every calumny, 
every falsely-attached stigma of infidelity, every text impressed into 
the service of error, every attempt to kindle in the supposed causo 
of religion the blind excitement of the half-educated mob, has only 
rebounded with tenfold force upon those that have used them— 
not demolishing the antagonistic discovery, but only giving it 
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frosh vigour and fresh impetuosity after it has overwhelmed the 
barrier of a momentary’ resistance. 

3. Then, thirdly and lastly, I say, that we must take humbler ground. 
In this age, sacerdotaliam, priestcraft, theological assumption, are a 
dangerous anachronism. Men of science deprecate our opposition, 
but they will certainly dislike our patronage. They claim with us 
an honourable friendship, a mutual confidonce. A knowledge of 
divine things is, thank God, very far indeed from being an exclusive 
patrimony of the clergy. Scientific men, for the most. part, have 
shown themselves quite as well acquainted with anything which can 
be called theology—ay, even with technical theology—as nine-tenths 
of the clergy themselves. Science is constantly performing great 
services to true religion, but it is only ina very limited and rhetorical 
sense that the sciences can now be called tho handmaids of theology. 
A speaker ata recent Ohurch Congress said, “that though they may 
fly from her, and lose themselves for a time in the dark wilderness of 
atheistic speculation, they must in tho end return to their mistross 
and submit themselves‘to hèr hand.” If this means that the clergy 
are to legislate for the men of science in their own sphere, it 1s not 
true; and if it only means that truth must always redound to the 
knowledge and glory of God, it is at least expressed in a confused 
and declamatory manner, which is, alas! but too common among 
us. Again and again I say that, if theology be only a true inter- 
pretation of the rovelations of God, then Science ts itself one of 
the noblest forms of Theology. It hos deepened indefinitely our 
sense of the mysteries around us; it is the reading of that world 
which oven Plato called “God's opistle to man;” and which 
Campanella said was “ God’s primary autograph ;” and which Galileo 
described as “a great book ever lying open before our eyes, but 
which cannot be understood until we first know the language and 
learn the characters in which it is written.” Once more I must say 
that God, by the discoveries of science, has revealed to us more fresh 
truth respecting His own glory than all theology has declared for us 
sinco the last of the apostles. The infinitude of space which He 
inhabits,—the infinitude of time in which Ho works,—the majestic 
onward flow of His mighty laws, “in the uninterrupted rhythm of 
cause and effect,”—the long reign of physical dissolution over untold 
myriads of vanished organisms,—the infinite physical insignificanco 
of tho little planet we inhabit in the illimitable cosmos of suns and 
systems,—the fact that in that little orb we occupy but a thin 
pellicle of air over a thin film of earth, being but “the last holders 
of a precarious lease in an ancient tenement,” —all these truths 
‘about God and about ourselves, which at once dilate the strong con- 
ecoption of the Divino with so kindling a majesty, and dwarf tho 
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pride of the human with eo crushing a dominion,—have been revealed 
to us, not by Fathers, not by schoolmen, not by commentators on the 
Old or New Testament, but by the hopeful, patient, resolute students 
of the works of God’s hands. These men it is who have unclenched 
from the granito hand of Nature her magnificent secrets. These 
men, in their search for truth, have, with sheer labour, “ climbed by 
these sunbeams to the Father of lights.” And are we the clergy to 
deny such lessons of God’s worksP Are we to put out the eyes of 
these men P Are we to bid them, who have been so long our teachers, 
to sit, forsooth, at our feet, and listen while, by the light of our 
imperfect and often-blundering exegesis, we lay down the law to them 
on their own subjecta, and order them to shape their conclusions 
thus or thusP ‘Are we to tell them that, because of our very limited 
views of interpretation, this or that casual allusion of Isaiah or of 
Genesis is to bo a final refutation of all their theories,—is to be 
as the “ flammantin monia mundi,” which they cannot and dare not 
overleap? Are te, of all people in the world, to bid them abandon 
that noble, dauntless, burning love of truth which gives shape to 
the purposes, and hopefulness to the struggles of an earnest though 
perplexed generationP Or rather shall we not—in obedience to 
that pointed finger of heaven which we seo in all history—lay 
aside, at once and for over in all matters of science, our old 
assumptious style of “Non Ego, sed Dominus,”—bound, as it 
was, “by the thundor and denunciation of curses and anathemas,” 
—and adopt in lieu of it tho infinitely humbler, truer, and grander 
tono of the great Apostle of the Gentiles, —“ secundum consilium 
meum,”’—and “Ego, non Dominus ?”’ 

I have said my say. I have said it in all sincerity and humility. 
I trust that I have said it without offence. At any rte, in saying 
it, I have ahown my confidence in the fairness of my audience, and 
my belief that they will possess that freedom and fearlessncas of 
mind without which no search for truth can ever bo successful. And 
although there may be some who may find it convenient to misre- 
present my words as being disparaging to the Bible, I say that I 
havo spoken in tho deepest reverence for it. We do not honour tho 
Bible,—nay, we ombage and dishonour it by constantly running with 
hands outstretched and cries of terror to uphold what we, in our 
faithlessnesa, may regard as its tottering ark. I reverence the Biblo 
too truly to take it for a manual of natural science ; and to think that 
it needs such puny and such questionable aid. “ Deoram injuri Dis 
oure,” and if wo really bekeced the Bible to be scientifically infallible, 
tce should not go peeping about for people's heresies against tt; nor should 
we show all this alarm and sedulity in squaring and posting up its 
more obiter dicta into some simulacrum of coincidence with the last 
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conviction or discovery of acientific men. The mere natural science 
of the Bible is the natural science of ita writers; and they were men 
ofa country the most scientifically ignorant in a scientifically-ignorant 
age. But do I therefore undervalue the BibleP With the whole sin- 
cerity of my heart I answer, (tod forbid! There is that in it which 
transcends all science, and may transfigure all its truths. It is full 
of a light that comes from beyond the sun. Through its shifting 
clouds break forth gleams of eternal radiance; out of its mingled 
voices come utterances of eternal wisdom, to whose height the wing 
of science can never soar—whose depths her plummet can never 
sound. Init—if we will—we may hear a voice which sounds to our 
inmost hearts, thrilling, absorbing, ennobling the whole moral and 
intellectual life. In its words are fountains of living water which 
shall slake, for centuries to come, the unquenchable thirstings of the 
human heart. It is like the tree of northern fable, in whose leaves 
were the lives of men. And I believe that without it science’ can 
bring no perfect happiness. I believe that there come to every man 
hours of sickness, of failure, of bereavement, and of death-bed agony, 
when all other knowledge, and all other insight shall be as dross, 
but the words of this book shall be as refined gold. That knowledge, 
and that insight will be as the pearls which filled the water-skin of 
the fainting Arab in the desert, and which he flung down with the 
despairing cry, “Alas, i is only pearls |” But the hopes, the pro- 
mises, the consolationa, which this bock inspires shall be like green 
leaves plucked for our sakes from the Tree of Life, by virtue of whose 
healing sweetness the grave shall lose its terrors and death ita sting. 
And is this the book out of which we would construct “a charlatan’s 
philosophy?” Is this the book which we would degrade into a 
wrangling-ground for sectarian differences, or split up into a heap 
of missiles, to be used in fierce battle against our fellow-Ohristians 
and fellow-servants of the Most High God? Nay, rather, in this 
respect, let us all combine to prove that the Ohurch of the Future 
has resolyed to learn a wiser and a holier lesson from those fatal 
and discreditable errors which, as history and experience alike 
inform us, are being committed, and have been committed, in the 
churches of the Present and the Past. 
F. W. FARRAR 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


I—THEOLOGIOAL. 
The Wiinsss of the Old Testament to Ohrist, being the le Lectures for 1868. By 
the Rey. STANLEY LEATHERS, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, g's College, 
London: Riyingtons. i 


[FERE is a manifest earnestness in all that Professor Leathes writes that at 

once commands pn ne where, as in the long note in the Appendix 
‘‘ On the Authorship of Isaiah,” there is scope for a painstaking inquiry in his 
own special province as an interpreter of the Old Testament, the work is done 
thorougnly and well. The copious vocabulary of words common to both portions 
of th i 


ey 
the whole, strongly in favour of the later date and unknown authorship of 
ch. xl.—lxvL, is anal: into thirteen heads, and each carefully discussed. 


and mistaken believers; that they have a reasonable fo ion in fact;” we 
might at leasthave expected that the evidence of that ‘ reasonable foundation” 
would be accessible even to inquirers and doubters, that oammon men ht 
have bean able to exercise their judgment on it. But this is prontas what 
Profeseor Leathes, with reiterated earnestness, denies. While, on the one side, 


+ 
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he throws down a challenge which inyolyes, or seems to involve, a hasardous: 
concession, — 

“ Destroy the historio worth” (of the story of Abraham or Moses), you cannot 
Genco, AEE ee ne ee A E more nor less than the Gospel shows 
on the other, ho rejects the notion that the argument from prophecy can even 
be apprehended by any but one who has not only an historical conviction of 
the truth of the Gospel history, but.also a spiritual, mystical knowledge of the 
preciousness of Christ. 

“Tt matters not how well furnished we may be for entering on the study or the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, with aU thie’ igualat of intellectual. rirengib. aad 
critical acumen, if, having io, wo have not the personal oe and - 
sonal aid of the Lord Jesus. out the Divine Mumimation {he Momiah of God, 
it in utterly and obviously impossible that we can discover, far less interpret, tho 
Boriptures, which not only spake of Him, but were also written in the sphi light 
and the personal communion of His being and presence.” —P. 25. 

“ Asof oin ae something that is wanted is the Mee ee 215. 
ke o eaaa oa rn ple matter of personal expe- 
rienos.’’—P. 83. 

u War the fall appreciation of the argument,..... I am aware that the child-like 
faith of the sincere and earnest Christian is reguired.”—P. 283. 

u Wo likewise must be partakers of a Messianic consciousness, and have a 
knowledge of the person of a Oris ancinted, before wo oan appreciato all that 
prophets and kings have mid of Him.” —P. 27. 

We cannot help feeling thet this is very different from the tone in which the 
older apologetic writers, from St Paul downwards, appealed to the evidence 
from prophecy, that it is not the way in which the founder of the Boyle 
Lectures w himself have dealt, or wished his lecturers to deal with it 
Rightly or wrongly, they looked on that evidence as ing its place among 
the elements of conviction, not merely as an occupation for the meditative 
thought of a mind already convinced. They did not shrink from saying to 
Jows or sceptics, ‘‘ Here is: correspondence between the prediction and its 
fulfillment, between type and antitype, between the ideal anticipation and the 
“event, which challenges 1 iry, which must lead an impartial mind some steps 
townrds belief.” The tone in which Mr. Leathes speaks would seam toa doubter 
to imply a conscious weakness, and is all but tantamount to a surrender of the 
y arguni from prophecy sleet er. And this is, we think, the more to be 

thed, i where he has cocasion to refer to prophetic pansages ` 
that are hafinitety quoted in the New Testament as fulfilled, as, eg., those m 
the second chapter of Bt. Matthew, he admits that the manner of quotation 

“ Makes it plain that the Apostles and oftentimes applied the Old 
bh iara amelie might amy moma prame or words from 
Shakespeare, or any other well-known. r, rather than for sake of illustrating 
their own narrative, than elucidating the original text.” —P. 29. 
This almost raminds us of s well-known illustration that the words ‘‘ that 
it might be fulfilled,” in instances, mean no more than ‘‘ d propos does 
in French.” We do not now discuss individual passages, but it can scarcely 
fail to strike one who approaches the question in the attitude of inquiry, 
that ihis ee eee sweeps away à large seotion of what tas i me 
been. iment in argument from prop , while the demand 
been prominent. isa aE eson thet what remains has no appreciable 
force for the cultivated intellect We confess to a yearning for some treatise 
which shell grasp the whole jon at once more , more 
exhaustively, and more ho y. Wo note, too, as wanting in T 
‘Leathes’s treatise, any historical account of tho genesis of Messianic thought, or 
even of the origin and primary connotation of the name Messiah, and its 
extension not only to the kings and priests of Terse, but to patriarchs like 
Abraham (Ps. ov. 15), and h en conquerors like Oyrus (Is. xlv. 1). 

Tn a work of this kind, which disclaims all rhetorical ornament, it is not easy 
to find striking ‘passages for quotation. But the following strikes UB as a 
nervous expreamoit of a bold and original thought :— : 

“ One may deny that this (Isaiah lii is Meesianio; and all that we oan do in return 
is to point again to the facts: these, as said, stand up like huge boulders on the plain, 


t 
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and arrest our farther direct progress until they are taken away. The only thing wo 
can do is to avoid them, to strike out of the straight line and to fetch a oompam round 
them. But why should wo do so? For no other reason than this, that they aro 
incontestable relios of the drift period of a Mosslanio ago, and furnish unquestionable 
evidence that the Messiah was known in that age, for his mark is on tham—a mark 
which js the mark of no other man; which can only be recognised as the broad arrow 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, the monograph initials of tho Son of God.” u 


The Four Evangelists : with the Distinctive Oharacteristica of the Four Gospels. 
ee A. THoursom, Minister of Free St. Stephen's, Edinburgh. 
inburgh: T. and T. Olark. 1868. 


Any accessible work on this subjeot must be useful. For there is hardly 
ne o which the popular Ohrıstian mind knows so little, or cares so 
little. d at the same time there is nee so absolutely necessary to enable 
any one to cope with the reckless and impudent assertions of modern unbeliof, 
Its last trick 19, to pronounce, ew cuthedrd, the Gospels irreconcileablo with each 
other, and especially the three from the fourth, and to set down every one for 
a fool who thinks otherwise, in utter disregard of tho fact that all its adduced 
ohionn have been answered over and over again. 

. Thompson has done his work fairly, but without any sign of appreciative 
foeling. He runs out in two places at some length into that utterly unprofit- 
able , of which sensible students are heartily weary, between the four 
cherubio forms and the four Evangeli Really, we have not time now for 
such trifling as this. His material all been worked over before, again and 
again. That, it is true, ia no reason why it should not yet again be presented 
to the English reader by any one having the talent to serve it up tarsely and 
pointedly; but in this power Mr. Thompson is signally deficient. His book is 
a dull book on one of the most interesting of subjects. 

We could wish that those who handle our Gospels would possess themselyes 
of at least the first principles of sound oriticiam as to the text. In dwelling on 
the characteristic mention of “the kingdom” in St. Matthew, ho says, “the 
doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘ For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory, for ever, Amen,’ is also peculiar to this Gospel, being omitted by 
Luke altogether.” To this he appends a foot-note, ‘Tho genuineness of the 
doxology been questioned (the italice are ours); but its appropriateness to 
Matthew must be allowed.” Can he be aware, that in early times, absolutely 
no trace of it can be found? Really it is somewhat too Tate in the day for 
“‘ appropriateness to Matthew” to be alleged as support for a of which 
this oan be said. Of every such subjective argument one may say, ‘Bo 
thought the interpolator too.” 


Until the work gets better done by some. man with a manifest calling to it, 
Mr. Thom: *s manual may be It contains all, and unfortuna moie 
than all, roally valuable information on the subject. A. 


Coming Events and Present Duties: being Afiscellaneous Sermons on hetical 
Subjects. By the Rey. J. O. Ryze, B.A., Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk. 
London: Wiliam Hunt and Oo. 


In noticing, some months sinos, a volume of addresses delivered at Ipewi 
we found cause to award tho for sound reason, for vigour of style, an 
for common sense, to that which had Mr. Bylo for its author. We are conkoled 
by this volume for anything which might have seemed like rashnees in that 
verdiot. Mr. Byle here publishes, as he himself informs us in the preface, very 
little that is entirely new. Those sermons were spread over twenty years in 
their delivery, and were afterwards published in the form of tracts. oy are 
brought together in their present form for the convenience of those who may 
wish to haye a manual of his views of prophecy in a compact shape. 

Those views, as shortly stated in his preface, and inculcated hout the 
bosk, are a maintenance of the literal sense of Scripture prophecy as against 
spiritualisig interpretations : a disbelief in the complete conversion of the world 
to Obristianity by any existing oy, before the end comes: a beliof that the 
second coming of our Lord wind up the present dispensation : a coming 
real, literal, peraonal, bodily : that after that ooming— 

“ Tho earth shall be renowed and the curse removed: the devil shall be bound, the 
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shall be rewarded, tho wicked shall be punished: and that before He comes theru 

be neith er rerurroction; Nya el ao? miena and thet not till after He comes 
shall the earth be filled with the wledge of the glory of the Lord ’’—(Pref. p. ix): 
that the Jews shall be Hlemasialy eehered in as a separate nation, restored 
to their own land, and converted to tho faith of Ohrist: that the Roman 
Oatholio Church is the great predicted apostasy from the faith, and is Babylon 
and Antichrist, though it is high] bable that a more complete development 
of Antichrist will yet be exhibited. D tho world. Finally, he believes that it is 
for the safety, happiness, and comfort of all true Christians, to expect as little 
as possible churches or governments under the present dispensation,—to 
hold themselves ready for tremendous convulsions and changes of all things 
established, and to expect those good things only from Christ’s second advent. 

It is unn for the present writer to say how cordially ho hails the 
concurrence of an earnest and widely-influencing writer as Mr. Ryle in 
those views of prophesy which, in the main, he belieyes to be the only ones 
consistent with a thorough reception of the prophetic Scriptures. 

On some points he should be di to a lance with Mr. Ryle—as, for 
instance, in his interpretation of the wise and the foolish virgins, in Sermon I. 
But no difference on such points can abate the praise which he freely renders 
to these discourses. They are not florid, nor what is commonly known as 
eloquent; but there is in them the real eloquence of earnestness, based on the 
foundation af sound, sensible piety, and, t in a very few instances, oha- 
racteristio of the school to which the writer belongs,—of sober and chamtable 
judgment. There is much in every sermon which we re aa ie 


The Sabbath of Scripture, the Rav. Jom Kunin, M.A., St. John’s Free 
Oburch, Lei Edinburgh: Andrew Eliot. 

Tra volume consists af a series of Discourses, intended to uphold and enforce 
the rigid Sabbatarian theory. One knows what to expect, when a proface ends 
thus: ‘In giving this volume to the world, I desire at the same time to lay it 
as an offering at the feet of the adorable Lord of the Sabbath,” &o. Now the 
use of such a title as this is a fair sample of the way in which the Sabbetarian 
theory finds support in the words of Scripture. o sentence, ‘‘The Son of 
Man is Lord also of the Sabbath,” occurs in a passage where out blessed Lord 
is asserting that man was not made for the sake of the Sabbath, but the 
Sabbath for the sake of man: and that therefore He, who as Son of Man 
hed on Him the rights and powers of man in a supreme d , was Lord of, 
ie, had power over, to change or , the Babbath,—as k was then doing 
by his own practice and sanction. And from these words the modern ee 
school have maneged to construct a title, whereby to rivet their Sabbati 
bon on our liberty which is in Ohrist, by miscalling Him, the “ Lord of 
ths Sabbath !” 

One more specimen is irresistible :— 

“ Acoardingly (as we learn in the fourth chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews) it 
was this rest—tho rost which began when ‘the works ware finished from the ‘creation 
of the world ’—to the enjoyment of which God invited men in the days of Moses. It 
was this rest, to the enjoyment of which Ho invited them in the days of David. It wes 
this rest, to the enjoyment of which Josns, in the days of His flesh, invited men. And 
it is this rest which, in the Gospel, He is still holding out to men in gracious offer, and 
preming on thelr acceptance with the most earnest und loving urgency, as that which 
alone can truly satisfy and ennoble them ”—p. 13). 

Now we do not hesitate to say, that the whole of this is directly contrary to 
o truth, and to the plainest sense of the passage here so marvellously per- 
verted. In that the writer is showing that there is yet tn reserve a rost, 
—that rest of which spoke when He aaa “Tf they shall enter into my 
rest,” —for the people of God. He argues that those words could not apply to 
the Sabbath, because the works were finished,—and therefore that was entered 
into, —at the time of the creation. in, it could not be the rest of the promised 
land under Joshua, for if it hed , God would not long after, in David’s 
time, have spoken of “the rest” as future. T ore, sealing that it is neither 
of theae,—and, by implication, no other between David and ourselves, for there 
has bean none,—it must be some rest which is yet in reserve. How the pamago 
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eae tortured to Mr. Kelman’s meaning, it quite passes our power to under- 

However, such beeen is but a sample of the way in which the New Testa- 
ment Scriptures ‘ar violence, whenever the Sabbatarian theory seeks con- 
firmation them. 

Haw much more politic, as well as honest, would it be in our northern writers, 
to set the Christian Lord's Day on its true d: the use, namely, of the 
perfect liberty of the Ohristian Ohurch, whieh knows no sanotity of time or 
place, in adopting from the old covenant for her benofloont work among men, a 
weekly festival of rest from labour, and of spiritual joy. How far more con- 
dusive to the assertion of tho principles laid down by ET and His Apostles, 
to maintain the power of Ohristian men to follow, in the matter of the observ- 
ance of this bleasod day, the dictates of their conscience, having regard to 
charity and to the interests of the souls of men. Never, till such grounds of 
the observance of the Lord’s day are recognised, shall we see it truly honoured 
and religiously observed. We are not asserting too much when we say that 
the continued maintenance of any such theory as this volume advocates, is a 
blot on our Ohristian intelligence, and a sign that we haye yet the first prin- 
ciples af the Gospel to learn. H. A. 





I.—HISTORIOAL AND BIOGRAPHIOAL. 


The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his Occasional Works; 
namely, Letters, Speeches, Tracts, State Papers, Memorials, Devices, and all 
Authentic Writings not already pri among his Philosophical, Literary, or 
Professional Works. Newly collected and set forth in Ohronological Order, 
with a Commentary, Biographical and Historical. By JAMES Seapprve. 
Vols. OIL, IY. London Aon iik 1868. 

THa memory of the great Verulam is carefully cherished in the royal foundation 
which had the honour of his training. The reyeronce in which it was held by the 
Master was well known in that College many years before 1857, when the 
Trinity Fellows ted to the public the first instalment of the monument to his 
genius they undertaken to raise, the worthiest that was possible, an Edition 
of all the productions of his t mind, with a devotion to the task and an 
exactitude of execution that should be beyond all oriticiam. It was the chal- 
lenge of Trinity College to the present generation to study and study again the 
mastor mind that concerved the Instauration of the Sciences. Two years after 
the above date one of the triumvirate, Robert Leslie Hillis, with an intellect 
that had drunk as ly of the ing Bacon had advanced as any man then 
living, not excepting Whewell, sank to his rest in the very prime of life. Tho 
undertaking at its present stage now appears with the name of Mr. 8 i 
alone. The volumes, numbering the third and fourth of the Life, are the ten 
and eleventh of the entire series, and bring us down to the end of 1613, leaving 
twelve more of Bacon’s career for future yolumes. The two before us 
prosent him in public affairs as Solicitor-General and Attorney-General. 

We must not expect in these ‘‘ Letters and Life” any of that unbending chatty 
rao Vipeshbe ape cn aaa ti oem ope pa las be repr ac The 
Letters are axclusively on public business or in reference to hi sy See 
advancement and serious matters of that kind, without an atom of gomip or 
sparkling epistolary vivacity, and so obscure are they often as to require an 
Katal commentary of some length. Similar elucidations are needed for the 
other pieces mentioned in the title-page, and they are always given with great 
care and sufficiency ; ao that the reader finds himself Hi fuel close] grappli 
with the history of the times at all those points where Bacon has the 
contact with it, and they are neither few nor unimportant, though some are 
unquestionably dry and professional. The minute care bestowed upon every 
date and on the genuineness of the text is beyond all praise, while the student 
is assisted by elaborate Indexes, both analytical and al tical, in each volume. 
We should also mention a gem of engraying by Jeens from the Buocleuch 
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miniature, which soems to have established, at the South Kensington Exhibition 
of 1865, the reputation of being the fountamn-head of the whole uy of Bacon 
portraits oxtant. . ' 

The contents of these volumes which will prove the most generally interesting 
are Bacon's conduct in the Essex tragedy, which can be judged of irnn hie own 
apologetic statement of the facts printed in full; hia letters to his Court friends 
on tho accession of James L, showing how a professional man of even his calibre 
waa pushed to catch ihe beams of the rising sun; the account of lus viuwa of 
a Union between England and Sootland, showing thet the statosmou-hip «f ihe 
period lost no time m conmdering that To whioh was not solyed till a 
century later; the embarrassment of the at the and of Robert Ceorl's 
administration and the Constitutional difloultiea thoreby developed, revoalng 
the soeds of those difficulties that poor Ohailes had afterwards te cope with, 
ao og to make us fully appreciate the sagaoity with which Bacon sought to steer 
the State vessel. This important crisis is dlustiated ın a valuable way by the 
Editor’s minute investigations of Parliamentary history. Bacon's “ Oonsidera- 
tions touching the better Pacfication and Edification ot tho Church of England” 
(vol. iii. p. 103), drawn up previous to the unhappy Hampton Court Conference, 
will provo attractive to the reader interested ın modern Churek questions as tho 
wandid, temperate, and devout thoughts of a layman looking on. But at tho 

resent juncture of public affairs we think the most interesting of all Bacou’s 
Btate pers published ın these volumes aro two relating to Ireland; one written 
in 1603, ‘‘ Considerations touching the Queen’s Service in Ireland” (vol. ii. 
p. 48), and ‘‘ Certain Considerations touching tho Plantaiion in Ireland” pre- 
sented to King James on the New Years Day of 1609. We have no hesitation 
in enying that these two documents are a credit not simply to Bacon, but to 
the statesmanship of the time. Elizabeth had just lived long enough for the 
reduction of the sister island—the first real reduction—to have taken place 
within her reign, and James I. had the good fortune to come in for two king- 
doms at the mme moment. Baocon’s advice to the former (too late however for 
her) shows us what had been noglected and how truly he divined the proper 
policy to be pursued. Wo will only quote from onc of his sections—that on 
“The Rocovery of the heart of the (Irish) peoplo” :— x 

“But there would go hand in hand with this some course of advancing 1eligion 

indeed, where the poople 1s capable thereof ; as the sending over some good ore, 
inlly of that sort which are vehement and rælous persuaders, and not scholastical, 
to be remdent in prmapel towns; endowmg them with somo stipends out of her 
Majesty's revenues, as her Majesty hath most religiously and gracio dono in Ianca- 
shire; and the recontinung and replonishing tho college begun at Dublin; the placing 
of men to be bishops in the soes there; and the taking care of the vormons of 
Bibles, catechisme, and other books of instruction, mto the Irish language; and the like 
religions courses” (Vol. im. p. 40 ) 
Strange that this should have been noglected down to that day! Stranger still 
that ıt was not even then cained out! ‘We are reapmg the result now. 

The second paper roveals to us the condition which the north of Leland was 
in, and what the raw material was from which the modern Ulster was fashioned. 
He talks of “ planting ” ıt with colonial adventurers, men of enterprise, just as 
if it were Virginia in those days, or the waste lands of Australiain ours. Wo 
seo before us in Bacon’s :ecommendations ‘a country vast and,void of all thin 
necessary for the use of man’s life,” where the first settlers therefore should 

ther themselves together and form towns, for convenience of mutual aid and 
for a bettor chanco of attracting traders in ‘‘ provisions and yicluals ond many 
necessaries ” ‘out of the inhabited country of Ireland;” while the revenue of 
the State should bo at the charge of such publio works as ‘‘ building of churches, 
walling of towus, town-houses, bridges, causies, or highways, and the like.” 
And te do not clearly underat the difficulties which statesmen of that 
period had to encounter ın the great problem of government, a passage of Bacon 
an another part of these volumes will set it before us without any mistake :— 

“Privy practice to alienate and estrange the hearts of the subjects, and to 
them either to adhore to enemics or to burst ont in tumults and oommotions of them- 
solves... hath divers branches, but one principal root in these our times, which is 
tho vast and overspreading ambition and usurpation of the See of Rome; for the Pope 

of Romo is according to his lato challenges and pretences becomes a competitor and 
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corrivel with the Eiig dor the hearts and obedionoes of the king's subjects: he stands 
for it, he sends over his love-tokens and brokers (under colour of conscience) to steal 
and win away the hoarts and allegiances of the people, and to make them as fuel road 
to take fire upon any bis ents. This is that yoke which this kingdom hath 
happily cast off, even at such tme when the popish religion was nererthelæs continued, 
and that divers statos which ero the Pope's vasanls do hkewise bogin to shake off.” 
(Vol. iv. p. 270.) 

We congratulate the Editor on having got so far in his important taak, and 
wish him for his sake and our own a prosperous iasuo, as well as many readers 
at ovary siage. i 0. H. 


A Century of Birmingham Life, or a Chronicle of Local eee 1741 to 1841. 
Compiled and Edited by Jonn ALFRED LanarorDd. Vol IO. Birmingham: 
E. C. Osborne. London: Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1868. 

Toa second yolume of Mr. Langford’s ‘‘ Oeni ‘of Birmingham Lifo” is 
bulkier, but far lees interesting to eral Bah than the first. Details 
of local growth mnce 1791 have not A for any but local readers: tho 
formation and development of charitable and other institutions are easily 
paralleled to almost every one’s memory from the experience of other places. 
Stl, as anilletrationer Ea ‘lish national lifo, the work retains sterling worth, and 
extract aftor extract might be culled from it which the historian will find most 
valuable. What, for instance, can better show the popular Tory humours of 
1703 than this execution of Tom Paine in effigy P— 

“February 18, 1793. On Tuesday last a well-dressed representation of the author 
of ‘The Rights of Man,’ with that work in one hand, a peir of slays under his am, 
and a labol at his back, exp essing ‘Tho aich-traitor Tom Paine, Hiskine’s chont,’ was 
exhibited through the principal streets of this town. Hoe was attanded by two ohunney- 
sweepers, one of whom, in a gare clerical wig, alternately exhorted and pared for 
him with great solemnity, and wiped the tears from his eyes; but the culprit, on the 
n ch of death, es in his fo, keemed to pay but little attention to religious axarcises. 
He was hanged ona gallows twenty feet high, surrounded with faggots, but the weight 
of his ireasons breaking the rope, he was torn in pieces by the indignant spectators, 
and thrown into the fire.” 

Yet seven years later we find food riots already occurring on account of the 
dearness of provisions. The next year (October 5, 1801), on the tidings of the 
signing of the preliminaries of the Peace of Amiens, ‘the horses wore taken 
from the mail-coach and (aic) drawn by the populace through the streets to the 
percent. and the joy of the people on the occasion is spoken of a few days 

ter as ‘‘delirions.” By 1810 the trials of the war had so embittered the popular 
temper, that a mere quarrel between two women in the market respectmg the 
price of potatoes led to a mot, in which houses were broken into and plunder 
was committed, and the military had to be called out. Similar riots occurred 
in 1812, ın 1816. By 1817 we find Birmmgham taking part in that agitation 
for political reform which was to culminate in the Reform Act of 1832, and soon 
assuming that ‘‘ advanced” position in politics which it has retained ever sinoe. 
It will be recollected that under the then electoral law Birmingham, notwith- 
standing its population, its wealth, ite industry, its importance in every point 
of view, was denied all representation. In 1819 (July 12), the bold step was 
takon by the reformers of electing Sir Charles Wolar public meeting as 
member for the town, without Speaker's writ or other process, a moe 
which was followed by a whole crop of political trials for conspiracy, libel, &0. 
This too rash innovation havi failed, efforts were next made to obtain thro 
Parliament a ‘Birmingham Election Bill,” but with no better success, 
1829 (October 14), the once famous ‘‘ Birmingham Political Union” was 
founded, which became at once one of the most actve and dreaded elements in 
the reform agitation. Atthe Bimingham reform meeting of May 14, 1832, 
there were nearly 200,000 persons present; all the neighbouring towns which 
had branches of the Union sending their contingents, whilst the number 
assigned to Birmingham itself was 50,000. But on the 7th June the Reform 
Bill received the royal assent, and ou the 12th October Birmingham elected, by 
nomination only—there being no oppoaition—its first members, Thomas Attwood 
and Joshua Scholefleld. Itis noted by Mr. Langford, as an eye-witness, that 
“theo enthusiasm of the people, on the receipt of the news that the Reform Bil 
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had really passed, and was the law of the land, is indesoribable. Strong and 
stalwart mon actually wept with joy; and kam men threw up their hats in 
the air and shouted like school children who have an unexpected holiday.” 
The ‘‘ Political Union,” however, committed the fault of not dissolving itself 
on this oocamon. In December, 1837, it published an address demanding 
universal , whioh Mr. Langford characterises as ‘the war-note for tho 
agitation of 1 whioh led to tho Ohartist riots of 1839’’—riots which will 
perhaps be best identified in the memories of many by their connection with 
the names of Lovett and Oollins, the Ohartist prisoners. Moanwhils, Bir- 
Seeder had (1838) obtained a charter of incorporation as a municipal 

TO 

Many valuable gleanings on social questions may also Lit ea from 
this volume. To say nothing of the icine tues in tho y commercial 
history of the town, such as the pertinacious fight of the shoe-buckle for 
existence; the rise of the papier-maché trade; the endeavours to check fraud 
in the dipped-button trade; an attempt to enforce the old penalties of pee 
against ‘‘forestalling, ingrossing, and fang ;” nor yet of occasional f) 
disputos; what pee Ek pictures aro figs of the rojoicings at the Soho 
works on the coming ofage of young Boulton (August 8, 1701), where all the trades 
employed in the Botos arhed in procession, including “a corps of fifty 
engineers, headed by Perrins in the character of Vulcan, bearing a working fire- 
engine on his head, followed by the Oyclope (sic), with huge hammers on their 
shoulders, closed by one of them carrying a copying-machine ;” and of the still 
stranger ‘‘rearing feast” of the New Found anuary 30, 1798), at which 
“the founder of Soho entered and consecrated this new branch of it, by 
sprinkling the walls with wine, and then, sn the nams qf Vulcan, and of all the 
gods and goddesses qf Fire and Water, pronounced the name of it Soho Foundry, 
and all the le cried, Amen!” the address, nevertheless, concluding by 
“ thanks to Dinas Protector of all things, without whose permission not 
a sparrow falleth to the ground ;” and being followed by the mnging of “ God 
save the King” ın full chorus, amidst tho discharge of cannon! ‘This odd 
farrago ay Weer Obristianity, and loyalty is charnotemstic of its date—tho 
last years of the eighteenth cantury— would haye been impossible a few 
years later. As a sample of a very different kind, the following gem of a 
matrimonial advertisement may be quoted :— 

“To Lapres: April 24,1816. Besing that comfort and happiness are the aim and 
end of every reflecting individual, and that these qualities cannot folly be realized in n 
domestic point of view without an union of the two saxes, it is therefore hereby notifled 
thet two friends, the one an unencumbered widower of fifty, the other singlo, about 
thirty-six, both with persons far from sal ae and dispositions which tend to ingra- 
tinte, and that must acceptable to any lady of an elevated and well-informed mind, 
have the intontion, in the ensuing summer, ee a tour through Sootland and 
Trelend, and tp givo such an excursion its effect, they invite two ladies, who, by 
uniting their handa. fata, and fortune with theirs, will not only accompany thom in this 
pleasing ramble, but also in their peregrination through life. As a proofof the seriousness 
of this application, and that ladies may be assured that it is not done with a view to 
amuse or deceive them, a person of their own sex is already properly instructed to 
remove the doubts of the diffident, and to folly satisfy the inquiries of any lady who, 

` preferiing candour to rigid formalihes, looks forward to an alteration of her situation 
not to be neglected. Personal application will be preferable,’ &o. &o.” 

Fancy advertising for a wifo asa pre-requisite to a Sootch and Irish tour! 
Haney a joint advertisement for two wives to forma partie carrée on such a 
tour J. M L. 





IM.—SO0ILENTIFIC. 


The Genora of South African Plants, according to the Natural System. By W. T. 
Harvey, M.D., F.BS. Second Edition, Edited by J. D. Hooxsn, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: Longmans. 1868. 

THIRTY years ago the late Dr. Harvey published, at Cape Town, the first ' 
edition of this work. The subject was, however, left incomplete, the Graminex: 
being vory slightly touched on, and the Restiaces omitted, while very little was 


’ 
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then known of the Cryptogams. In accordance with the wishes af his deconsed 
ee Oh Hooker hes centaly edited this edition, and inco all the. 

material which thirty years of indefatigable research brought to 
our knowledge of the flora of South Africa. Ti rove sheer impertinenoe to 
criticize a work prepared by Professor Harvey and introduced under the auspices 
of Dr. Hooker. Suffice it to say, that we have here the most compendious and 
lucid general description of the flora of any country which has yet bean presented 
to the botanist. early 1,300 era of plants are enumerated as oorun 
in South Africa; and of each order there is given an exact but.very clear 
intelligible diagnosis in lish, with a statement of the different regions in 
which ıt is found. Then follow the genera in order, each succinctly described, 
with a reference to the authority for His definition, and, in smaller type, a more 
general account in popular of the character and a ce of the 
plants, with the character of tho and the district in which the family is 
commonly found. Where the ies of a genus are few, they are generally 
named. To have enumerated tka indıvidual species i would haye 
been wholly beyond the lmits oe or portable volume. But 
though iflo itions are not ordi y given, the generic ones are so full 
and clear tas tli getient tesa tH bolany carl Gao n0 difionlty in referring any 
species which comes before him to its proper genus. Thus the volume not 
be less valuable to the collector and worker at the Oape than to the general 
student at home. In consideration of the requirements of the former, the work 
is prefaced Mr. Bentham’s admirable Introduction to Systematic Botany, 
from his “ dbook of British Flora,” with instructions for the collection, 
preservation, and examination of plants. 

To those who, either for health, pleasure, or in their ou service, find 
themselyes in those distant regions, and are disposed to study ita flora, the 
moet interesting perhaps in de. whole world, and that whic next to the 
Australasian, presents tho most striking contrasts to our own, this work is 
indispensable. Let not such suppose that, because they have no knowledge of 
Systematic Botany, they are incapable of making collections or observations that 
can be useful to a botanist— 

‘< These should recollect that the greatest botanists are at best only students: there 
was a time when Linnsous and Jussieu were as ignorant as thomeelrea, and would havo 
continued so, had waited for intuitive knowledge. Sharp and willing hands 
are the isites for a botanical collector; and if these once set in motion, 
knowl of affinities and structure will gradually follow as operations extend. Alany 
of the most succeasfal collectors of plants, by whose labours in all countries the science 
has been ai endai arid enichel, haro boanc persotis ignorant of, Or” but ey 
acquainted with, botany at the time of their mission.” H. B. T. 


British Social Wasps. By E. L. Onsrenop, M.D. London: Longmans, 1868. 


“(WHat in the world is the use of wasps, then?” was the exclamation of a 
friend the other day, ns a wasp buzzed about his ears at the breakfast-table, 
when an onthusiastic lover of nature had been maintaining that ey i 
had its place in the economy of hfe. If the querist had only read Dr. Ormerod’s 
charming volume, he would have found that if waspe have not much to say for 
themselves, yet a great deal may be said for them ;—that wasp-life has its , 
charms and even its poetry; that a naturalist may learn to love waspe as others 
love bees; that in architecture, ingenuity, and devotion to their family, they 
ore the equals of bees; while ther poltioal organization, if not so strictly 
monarchical, is yet as admirably conducted and as rigidly aristocratic as that 
of the bees; while, when we come from the body politic to the individual we 
find that no adjective in our language is more cruelly libellous than the epithet 
“waspish,” for in amiability and gentleness they far surpass their cousins 

himself. 


of the hive. But let the author for 
“Wasps found a place in literature early. .. . Homer draws them with one of his 
touches of nature, as beautiful and as then as now, the same in all their habits, 


unchanged during more than 3,000 years. He makes Agius, rushing out from Troy 
and chafing with vexation because the enemy will not oome out to moet him when he 
Tenda ee ee ea ee ee 
under the name and guiso of wasps the Dicasts of his day, who fostered litigation and 
lived at the public axpense on the quarrels which they He terms waspe the most 
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peevish and irascible of all creatures ; and their want of a sting cannot purchaso a word 
of favour for tho drones. For these aro guilty of the yet graver offance of ae in. 
idleness on the ill-gotten gains of the rest of tho horde, The man who misjudged 
Socrates as a sophist could soaroely deign to understand a wasp.” 


As to their use, Dr. Ormerod observes that from the large tity of rotten 
wood which they destroy, and of flies and caterpillars which ee consume, we 
mey fairly wasps as no leas our benefactors than bees, and may look 
with more for ce on the toll they levy from our gardens in the autumn 
in return. He-mentions an instance in which, through the careful extirpation 
Eile a on Sir T. Brisbane's estate, the place became perfectly inf with 
flies. every wasp’s nest you may gather a handfal of the wings of flies ; and 
during the greator pact of the your waspa perform an office of great servico to 
tho hortioulturist in clearing the stems of fruit-trees of aphtdes which, till tho 
fruit is ripe, are the favourite food of these insects. 

Our author, however, gives full directions as to the means of taking wasps’ 
nests, if wo are so disposed; and also as to the ingenious modes in which a 
swarm may be located in a library window, so that the student may observe 
their architecturo and economy. After giving very full accounts of the charac- 
' teristios of the seven Brith species of somal wasps, a large part of the volume 
is devoted to their anatomy and physiology, and then several chapters follow on 
their architecture and domestic economy which are reall delightful roading. 
There is a touch of poetry m Dr. Ormerod’s descriptions = could only havo 
been ed bya real enthusiast. Tako, for mstanoe, the following, on the 
duration of their nests :— ’ 

“The history of even the most long-lived swarm of wasps axtends only over a fow wooks 
Tho end comes very speedily as well as surely, whatover the onure; and the fory of tho 
decay of the nest, whose growth we have traced, may be told m a fow lines. o addi- 
tions ere made to the structure, the ropairs ere neglected, the loose onds are rot nently 
cut off and fastened down. A fo idle warps hang about, but the nest seems almost 
doserted. Pcrhapsa shake of the hodge bring out a few fussy wasps for a minuta, 
' or a sunny afternoon will derelop signs of hfe in the remains of the swarm; yot thoir 
strength is gone. A cold night or , & few damp, cold days, and all is over. Now 
the collector may take his prize safoly, ond he must be quick about it, for if he delays, 
the rain and wind will soon dostroy whatever of this curious structure the moths and 
woodlioo and earwigs have sparod. These and other insects abhorred of all naturalists 
who hare collections, are now its occupants 

. ‘Taodfugu congeata oublia biatte 
The little creatures who mado it and hold it against all comers have succumbed to cold 
and disease and ald age, like other brave soldiers. They have skulked olf to die, lio 
old cats, away from homo, and tho most unlikely place to find a live wasp in is an old 
ywasp’s nest.” 

The chapter on imental inquiries and parthenogenesis is very curious, 
especially proof of the fact that only male eggs are deposited by an un-- 
impr ted female. 

e have only space to add that we have never met with any monograph of 
natural history in which scientific accuracy is so happily blended with plcasant 
description; and though Dr. Ormerod assures us he fas not told half thon story, 

he has told enough to open a now field of observation to covery donizon of 

wn or country. The work is rllustrated by fourteen plates, representing the 
nests and the goxes of all tho specios carefully and iiaia irably, coloured; and 
magnifiod dingrams of the faces of the different kinds. E. B.T. 





IV. CLASSICAL. 


Select Epigrams from Martial, with English Notes. B F. A. PALEY, ALA., and’ 
the late W. H. STONE, B.A. London: Whittaker & Oo. ; George Bell. 1868. 
‘Tira study of Martial’s epigrams has hitherto been far less oommon in our 

schools and colleges than the mterest attaching to them might warrant. Beyond 

any extant classic they afford a perfect miror of every-day life in imperial 

Bome. Juvonal might be put into competition with Martial, but a comparison, 
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if fairly instituted, would shew that tho epigrammatist shot ‘folly as it fow,” 
in such wise as to bag more o than the satirist, The keen point of lus sharp 
incisive weapon did more wide and various oxocution than the lash of the latter ; 
nnd, in consequence, in reading Martial, we meet tho patron and the spongo, 
tho fopand the faded belle, the emperor who aped divinity, and the slave whom 
repeated qjections could not gore from pretonding to a seat amongst knights 
in tho theatre, the choat, plagiarist, the hungry author, tho pettod ond 
pamperod actor or musician. All the tricks of all the trados and callings 
indicated in tho abovo far from exhaustive list of personages aro the ‘‘farrago” 
of Martial’s book; and when to these we add his pretty topographical epigrams, 
his fow and touching opitaphs, his elegant and well-turned dedications of his 
several books to one patron or another, his epigrams in praise of country 
life, with those on Roman mythology, history, and literaturo, a field is pomted 
out as wido, various, and attactive as the most curious of readers could reason- 
ably oxpect or domre. The test of Martial’s value, as giving a thorough insight 
into tho daily hfe of Romo under the emperors, may woll be the uency with 
which he is laid under contribution in such books as Beoker’s ‘‘ Gallus,” the 
Roman portion of Smith’s ‘Greek and Roman Antiquitios,” and Mr. Rich’s 
“Tilustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon.” Yot it 
is very uncommon to find a classically educated youth or man who knows his 
Martial a quarter as well as ho does his Horace. Why is this? Chiefly because 
. Martial’s opigrams, taken as a wholo, mix bitler with sweet, foul with fuir, 
unclean with clean, in a way which the poet's plea, 
“Lasi est nobis pagina: vita proba est,” 
would not excuso, even if the plea were a truo one, which it is not. Matters 
waro not mended by editors who relegated all the inadmussible epigrams to the 
end of the book, and advised masters of schools to bar the reading of these; and 
the excision of an objectionable word ur two in the interpretation, with the 
substitution of a certain number of asteriaks for them, does just as much mischief 
as to let them stand. The first manifest step to put Mortal beforo English 
studonta in such a guise as may charm without AEEA ‘and oxhibit the 
ight flashes of wit without admixture of the spurious light of impurity, is Mr. 


Paley’s present addition to the volumes of the “Grammar School jog,” 
Poun o elaborate selection of seven hundred epigrams from the sum 
total of ial’s romeins, which must be moro than thrice that numbor. This 


volume is the rosult of many years’ reading of the Roman epigrammatist privately 
and with pupils, and-the editor enjoyed, until his premature death, the assist- 
ance of a pupil of very great promise and attainments, Mr. Stone, who was 
Browne's university scholar at OA, and who seems to have had Martial 
at his fingers’ ends. Of their joint labours Mr. Paley says, aftor glancing at tho 
“groat mixture of the bad with the good” in Martin's pages, ‘If we have 
placed the latter in the hands of the young without the fear of scandal from the 
former, I think that we shall have served in some degree the cause of Roman 
literature ”—(p. ix., Pref.) Other selections from Martial are sortie ming i one 
or two new serios of classical editions; but if we bear in mind that the Delphin 
edition is that which was almost in sole use with English school-boys, until 
Schneidewin’s text in the Teubner classics came ont, and gave them for a hard 
author a bare text without annotations, we shall be led to estimate the full 
value of the boon of Mesara. Paley and Stone, and to impute to them the first 
steps in tho advance of our acholarship which we are persuaded must result 
from a ter familiarity with Martial. . 

It is oss to attempt, within our narrow limits, anying dong an adequate 
account of the workmanliko and scholarly labour that has expended on 
this edition. The antiquarian and topographical research which it displays 
would alone recommend it to a place in the library of every ono who reads 
Roman literature or Roman history. In this edition the ‘‘ Via Tecta” spoken 
of in Ep. 112, 6, and 439, 2, is shown, by comparison with a passage in Ovid's 
c Fast,” vi. 191, to have led from the Porta Oapena to the Temple of Mars. 
The Porticus Europ is identified in a note to Ep. 72, 3; and if tho site of the 
Portious Vipsania, anothar of Rome's many piozzas, 18 not, in v. 9 of the samo 
epigram, furnished with its exact locale, internal evidenoe is given against its 
being the same, as some had) sup with the portico round the Temple of 
Neptune. Its great feature was hundred columns montioned in the first 
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verse of the 124th epigram of this edition—where, tho way, we have no 
spapatiy pith the fearing “sre” for “ore,” in v. 5, but take, as Mr. Paley 
appears to prefer doing, the bear in the line, 

“Proxima centenis ostenditur tree columnis,” 
to have been a yew-tree or a box-figure so shaped by the ‘‘ars topiaria,” and 
not as the other reading would imply, a agate of bronze. Another sample of 
the care with which accurate topographioal knowledge is brought to bear on the 
elucidation of the text may be quoted from the 215th epigram, which is a dedi- 
cation of Martial’s fifth book to the Em: Domitian. The poet invoxes his 
patron, as residing at one or other of his favourite abodes, and in vr. 3, 4, 
addresses him as a superior divinity, influencing inforior goddeasea— 

“Ben tus yeridicm discount responsa sorores 

. Plana suburbani qua cubat unda freti.” 

This “unda freti” Mr. Paley considers to mean the ‘sea nearest Romo” 
rather than the ‘‘sea closo to Antium,” and he thinks that by the ‘‘ varidica 
sorore” may be meant the Camenm, one of whom was Hgeria at Aricia (Livy, 
i 21). The words are commonly taken to mean the twin statuss of Fortuno 
at Antium. 

To take another aspect of our post, as annotated and interpreted by Alt. Palo 
and his colleague. ə naturalist and the gourmand will alike be satisfied wi 
their notes on the ‘“‘ boleti,” and the “fungi suilli,” which Juvonal calls ‘‘ anci- 
pites ee (v. 146), to be found at Ep. 13, 2, and 149, 6. And the particulars 
of shell-fish, as well as their soaly brethren of sea and river, are discriminated 
with equal care in the notes of the last mentioned epigram, and in other hke 
ones. Indeed, the student who would an idea of the fish, flesh, ond fowl 
known to the Roman world, whether in their living freedom or in their subdued 
and cooked estate, could not do better than to seek it in the Epigrams of 
Martial, intelligently and carefully edited ond noted as they are in tae book 
before us. Modern observation is made an handmaid to this careful system of 
annotation, and makos itself felt, as vory helpful, in the case of such a lino as 
that in Ep. 23, 5— 

“Non pira que longå pendont religata gonisté,” 
where Mr. Paley surmises that the poet may have alluded to the loaded boughs 
TEA be tied up lest they should break, a practice with which those who 
live much amidst orchards and fruit gardens are hias 

In troth this edition abounds with proofs of the union of many valuable 
editorial qualifications, and of the work of an observing mind and a fair share 
- af common sense, when conjoined with reading and scholarship. In the epigram 

to the rich advocate. Paulus, wherein Martial excuses himself for not being at 
his leyée because of its distance, a parallel study of Juvenal would have supplied 
many editors with the illustrations from the 3rd and Sth satires, which are cited 
in the notes to vy. 7,8, and 11. But it wanted something more than bare 
reading to see the force of the 12th line— 

“ Vix tanti Paulum mane +idere fuit—” 

in its fulness. As Mr. Paley points out, tho streas should be laid on videre. 
When the poet toils up the uilis through the subura and the dirt of 
the streets, it is often to find his patron ‘not at home;’’ as much a white lie of 
flankeys and their employers in days of Rome as now. And Martial means 
here, ‘‘seeing Paulus was scarce worth all the trouble of this long walk,” much 
lees does beng denied entrance when one reaches his door requite one’s 
assiduity. “ To ses him,” rans Mr. Paley’s note, ‘instead of being told he is 
not at home,” is the full force of ‘‘ videre.” ‘There is keen irony in this.” 

In another epigram (240, Paley, v. 34, in the ordinary editions) the common 
sanse and judgment of our editor, or editors, have preserved them from a 
mistake into which not only their older predecessors, but even Mr. Andrew 
Amos, the clever author of ‘Martial and the Moderns,” have fallen most 
unaocountebly. This epigram is a memorial of a favourite little alayo-gil, 
“ Brotion,” and commenoes— 

“ Hanc tibi, Fronto pater, genetrix Flaccilla, puellam 

Osoule oommendo deliclasque meas.” 
It oould hardly be çredible, if it was not a matter of fact, that n modern scholar 
could [have been misled into supposing (a supposition which he adopted, we 
suspect, simply from ‘following suit”) that the “pater” and ‘ genetrix”’ 
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mentioned were Martial’s ond not Erotion’s progenitors. In Mr. Amos’s 
translation of another epigram (243, P. v. 37, 8) on the same subject ho makes 
another curious mistake in translating ‘‘auroamque nitellam,” “ gold-dust,” 
instead of (as Mr. Paley, with much more fitness and oartainty, rendors it) 
“tho en-coloured dormouse.” The proper spelling, as our editor adds, 
should be ‘ nitela,” the i being long, as from ‘‘niti,” “to climb.” In this same 

igram we are taught the derivation of our English word ‘‘ squirrel” 

eners would sympathise with Martial in designating the mischievous and 

bushy-tniled ‘‘akipper” who makes so free with our walnuts and chestnuts, 
-“inamabilis sciurus;” but few would guess, at first sight, that our wofd 
“ aquirrel” comes from ‘‘sciurellus,” the diminutive of “saurus,” which is 
derrved—how appositely |—from orid and odpd. i 

We must giye one or two specimens of emendations suggested or recom- 
mended by Mr. Paley, and one which comes from an epigram very close to that 
to whioh we last referred, viz., 244. v. 3, seems almost certainly true. In 
reference to the two brothers who, having a knight's census between them, 
claimed each a title to a knight's seat, Martial is commonly made to say— 

“ Quadringenta secat, qui dicit ote uipig%a;” 

1.6., ‘that man who tolls me to share a fig,” or “make two bites of a cherry,” 
does the same thing as “divide a knight's fortune” in such wise that two 
brothers shall each enjoy the privileges of the whole, Mr. Paley suggests 
Teading, rather— 


“ Quadringenta seca qui dicit, ciea pspiğn—” 
“ The man who tells me to divide a knight’s census is hke the man who would 
halve a fig ”—and most readers will at once t such a manifest improvement 
upon the old text. In Ep. 134, 4, the which Mr. Paley adopts, 
‘aurea massa,” is better than er’a “aurea menea,” and seems to refer to 
the gold or parcel-gilt plate, ‘lances, chrysendeta, &c.,” which are met with so 
often in Martial’s description of Roman tableluxury. As a rule, no reader need 
fear to put himself implicitly under the guidance of such sound interpreters as 
Messrs. Paley and Stone. Indeed, the exceptions which we take to them, in this 
point of view, are most rare. Upon Ep. 217 (v. 6), “Sio Burrus ato sentiat 
,” we confess an inability to go along with their alternafve explana- 
ton of the italicized words, vis., ‘‘be aware of his father’s fame,” or to accept 
the quoted line from Ep. 294—‘‘ Et patrias laudes sentiat esse sues,” as a fair 
el, where so large an ellipse must be swallowed. The authority of Permus 
makes much more strongly for the other sense—‘' have the sentiments of his 
father.” There may be a reasonable doubt, too, we think, whether in . 257, 
v. 4, the explanation of the phrase “ digitum sustulit hospitibus,” given by our 
editors is satiafactory. No doubt ‘‘tollere digitum ” is Latin for “to mako 
a bid,” but according to this interpretation there will be a confusion between 
buyer and seller in the senso. We are vary much more inclined to take, with 
the Del editor, ‘‘ digitum tollere” an the sense of “raising the finger in 
token of submission,” derived from the gladiatorial contele (ese Martial, Saat 
29, 5), and to interpret, “for my furniture has already given in,” or ‘‘ given 
itself up to my guesta.”” 

These aro exceptional cases. Generally there oan be no difference of opinion 

as to the soundness and accuracy of the interpretations given in this vi 
for which we cannot conceive a substitute ible in our present elaia] 
editions; eyen if any future edition of Martial is hkely to surpass it. It must 
tend to spread very widely among young and mature scholars a more thorough 
knowledge of Marla]. : 


. a 


i Y.—FIOTION AND ESSAY. 


Mademoiselle Mathilde. A Novel. By Hewny Krxaarey. In Three Vols. 
London: Bradbury, Evans, & Oo. 1868. 

Tars story, founded on fact, as our grandmothers used to say, and inter- 
woven with the history of the French Revolution, is reprinted from the 
Gentleman's Magastne, and was well worth reprinting. But, from the hints 
just given of its character, it will be percciyed that itis not a novel It has, 
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indeed, all the interest of a novel, if the reader brings a prepared or receptive 
and thoughtfol mnd, and Mr. Henry Kingsley’s manner is curiously suited 
to this kind of narrative; but twenty thousand times his power would not 
dyercome the dıffloulties of the task he undertook when he sat down to write 
“ Mademoiselle Mathilde.” Give us history, or biography, or fiotion, but do 
not attempt to unite the charm of fact with the m of illusion. It can 
never bo done—never, while the world stands. Mr. Kingsley, however— 
bemdes writing a preface, in which he informs us that the story a strong 
basis of actual fact, but that the superstructure is here and thero quite flotitious, 
though the real Mathilde “did all sho is represented as doing here, and some- 
thing more bendes”"—troubles us eyery now and then with critical foot-notes. 
The effect is most grotesque. 

The heroine of tho story is a lady, almost the whole of whose life is a saori- 
fice of herself to her sister Adelo, and who at last dies in her stead, havi 
fon her with the view of saving her in the worst days of the nen a 

‘error ın France. The frequent glimpses of personages of tho day which the 
reader gets aro interesting and offective, and if we could only reconcile our- 
solvos to Mr. Kingnley’s way of sometimes leaving things to tell themselyoa, or 
to be taken for ted when we are hungry for detail and picture, ‘* Made- 
moiselle Mathilde” would be os good as a hybrid story could well be. The 
most striking characteristic of Mr. Kingsley’s style is a quaint, gentlemanly 
dash and picturesquenees, and it helps him very well round difficult corners, 
when,a more reticent or more dainty-fingered writer would be utterly at a loss. 
It is impossible not to conceive a strong attachment to him as one reads his 
novels; and fora story of the French Revolution—a cataclyam into tho spirit 
of which no woman could possibly enter—he has the primo requisite of intense 
manliness. 

In the preface Mr. Kingsley states that he did not introduce into the story 
one thing that Mathilde really did—when she swallowed a list of conspirators, 
to prevent the revolutionists from getting hold of it—because it is so odd, that 
it might “ bo thought improbable even for fiction.” The 18a mistake. Men 
and women hayo o swallowed dangerous papers, and very few corld think 
such a thing umprobable. í 

After all this, we oan cordially commend ‘ Mademoisollo Mathilde,” not as 
a work of art, but as a very animated story, full of vividly-shown charnoter and 
pen Beet nae It is by no means ẹ book to bo overlooked. or, if read, to 

forgotten. B. W. 


A French Country Family. By Mapaits DE WIT, née Guizot. Translated by 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” London: Strahan & Oo. 1868. 


WITHOUT a single reserve, we offer hearty praise to this delighzful little 
picture of French y life. Ostenmbly a ook for the young, which indeed 
it is, and one of the best we ever saw, it will be read with altornate smiles and 
tears by old people too. The translation is oularly good, and we grody 
admire the grace and skill with which, w. rendering Madamo do Witts 
French into eotly le and fluent Hnglish—simple, sweet, and trans- 
t, the flavour or bouquet of the original 18 preserved. Those who think 
Eehiy of good workmanship because the material is of small extent and modest 
pretensions, will think lightly of this; but we take upon owselves to pronounce 
it a point of the greatest mportanoce to the thorough enjoyment of such a book. 
Tt is with a pleased smile that the English reader notes the thoroughly French 
tone of the whole story. Of course it was to be expected; but, at events, 
here it is. The cooking chapter (chapter xi ), and the raptures at the end about 
the school honours of the children, are instances in point. ‘‘ First, Saint Oyr; 
sixth, Polytechnique!” cored out M. Bertin. And then Gustave runs off to 
tell these glorious news, and drops ‘‘ exhausted” at his mother’s feet, ‘‘ almost 
choking.” So much excitement about omelettes and la gloire, and all of it as 
innocent as the anemones of chapter x.! Yet what a pretty gift-book for the 
season the story will make | M. B. 


Poor Humanity. By the Author of ‘“ No Ohurch,” “ Ohristie’s Faith,” “ Mattie 
and Harry,” &o. In Throe Vols. London: Ohapman & Hall. 1868. 


‘Poon Hustamry” is reprinted, we beliove, from one of the sorials of Messrs. 
Cassell, Peiter, & Galpin, and is too long. The three-volume novel is a vile 


+ 
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invention, even when the peges are, as they usually are, vory thinly made up; 
but more than 900 close pages aro heavy work, unloss the author have, what 
the author of this novol has not, o greet deal of liveliness in description, and 
humour, or at least yrvacity in narration. However, this must be pronounced 
far above the average of novels, and it is free from striking faults, except such 
ax inevitably cling to a tale wntten for a weekly periodical. To use tho 
foolish alang word provided for such occasions, the story is “ gensational,” and 
the book depends for its interest almost entirely upon the plot. A clergyman 
who commits a murder, and then lives on, performing the duties of hus office, 
while an mnocent man lies under suspicion; a returned convict dogged by an 
onemy, who knows his secret; an in te intrigue between a married lady 
anda former lover; visits to thieves’ quarters; a heroine, whose first appearance 
upon the soane is in a flight from a reformatory—these hints convey some ides 
of tho general character of the novel. Wo cannot condemn the general offect 
or tendency, but we cannot say wo like it. If so many of the things that tond 
to take the heart and hope out of lifo must noeds be crowded togothor in one 
picturo, the painter ahould be able by hia oolouring and ping to touch the 
inmost core, and fan the half-stifled embers of (for these horrors are 
stafling) better than the author of ‘‘ Poor Humanity” seems able to do it—or, 
at least, has here succeeded in doing it. It would be unjust, howover, not to 
remember that there are numerous people for whom such a oriticism as the 
aboro would hayo no meaning. They believe on authority only, they read a 
novel as they would look at a peep-show or teke a donkey-ride, and hare no 
bad dreams of doubt when they have even supped fall of horrors. Such readers 
relish norols like “ Poor Humanity,” and are probably neither hurt nor hel 

by them. The merit of this telo lies chiefly in the situations, and in tho evident 
ee Pope ney ES she speck west eee ae 


Drothere in Law. In Three Vols. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1888. 


WE have tho great pleasure of welooming a good novel; fit for the circulating 
_ lb , never fatiguing the attention, and yet capable of giving satisfaction to 

tho and critical readers. This isa type of book bf whith ws hve only 
nn examples, and we hope we shall hear again of the author of ‘‘ Brothers 
in Lay.” 

Apart from minor indications, the eakill and ease with which the society scones 
are fitted in seem to us to stamp this novel as the work of a woman who has 
probably been indebted to some male friend or relation for a few of the touches, 
which require moro than a lady's hnowledge of the world. The figure of the 
scoundrel of the narrative, Walter Haro is alsoflung down in ayery womanly 
fashion. The occasional vulgarity of the dialogue is like the overdone 
work of a lady who 1s trying to copy the fast or flippant talk of men without 
having any real sympathy with it. The cautious manner in which the thin ioo 
of the commercial secrot upon which the troubles of Horace Vano and his wife 
is ahd over has also a femimme look with it; as if the author was afraid to 
trust hersolf with a ject she hardly understood. In one plaoe, too, the word 
“neck ” 18 employed when any man in the ki m would assuredly haye said 
“bosom.” And the manner in which the whiteness of Mildred’s face is placed 
below that of the pillow-case is very different from the kind of hyporbole which 
comes naturally to men—oompare 1t with ono of tho oxclamations of Iachimo 
Boise terete GAG this novel, th thing d about tho 

o ore is in this novel, there is nothi i ut 
gonoral atmosphoro of the personages; and every now ait hen one wipe, 
sweet, innocent touch lights up the dark places in a way which inspires the 
reador with confidence in the authar, and a reassurmg faith that there aro no 

it-falls laid for the conscience in the pages before him. Nor aro there. Since 

ə best people in the book suffer severely, and Katherine Harewood, one of 
the most injured, dies of a broken heart, while the lovable Lucy Curtis is left 
tied to an aged imbeale whom she loathes, it cannot be said that poetical justice 
is dono: yet tho heart is satisfiod. Tho author has shown us both wrong and 
ae but she has not dograded us, or put a singlo cloud between us and 

oavan. 

The mole characters in general are the loast effectitve—Mr. Dalton, the clergy- 
man, being tho best; and very good he is. Janet—tho plam, intellectual girl, 
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with a conscience that teases herself and others, and yet striving always to do 
—is tho best-drawn of all the ages, and is obviously, at whatever 
istance, sketched from the life.» But the three sisters, Janet, Lucy, and 
Mildred, are all well outlined and well posed, ao that there is reason to expect 
better things from this apparently new author. 

Blight as the story is in point of construction, it hes evidently bean put 
together with much care, and a long essay might very well be written upon the 
eummeetions it carries with it. Instead of troubling our readers with small 
criticisms (of which a few might justly be made, especially upon the author’s 
casual references to topics on which her information is very Sais), we beg leave 
to commend ‘‘ Brothers in Law” to their notice, as an entertaiming novel of 
much merit though of little pretension, and if, while looking for entertainmen 
they feel tho tears come now and then, will they blame us ° M. B. 
On some cf the Minor Moraltties of Iafe. Revised from the Christian ‘ 

Se eet Wutre, Author of the ‘“‘Mystary of Growth,” &. ndon : 
iot Stock. 1868. A 

Tas is a capital little book, full of life and san, mainly about things little 

regarded and seldom written about. For example, “On Duty of re i 


Borrowed Articles,’—'‘ On the Love of Flowors,”—* On Punctuali Y—"On 
the Duty of delivering kind M ,’'—** On keeping Secrets,” —*‘ On Atten- 
tion to the Festive alamant in o,” and so forth, every ono treated im a 


kindly, but at the same time vary out-speaking spirit. Mr. White in his 
preface says :— 

“(As to the contents of this sories of papuas, although much will bo found in them of 
a harmless quality, there is, Si Oe condemnation for cxoes- 
sivo sharpness than for excessivo lightness of touch. Ít must then be diligently borno 
in mind that theso roda ware ori y ought out one at a time, ance only a 
month,—and that if thoy now, when co mako up rather a formidable bundle,— 
this is not becnuso tho author aspires to the offico of a lictor with the fasces, but anly for 
the convenionce of ing thom. Perhaps it may also bo mid that thoy are bound 
together with holiday wreaths of ivy and roses.” 


Any specimens which we can give will only recommend Mr. White's work, 
so we may dip without the trouble of selection. 


“I once beld a disputation with a ‘Plymouth Brother,’ who told mo that tho flowers 
wore all cursed, with the ‘ ground,’ since tho robelHon of our First Paronts in Paradiso ; 
and that it was a anful weaknees to take dolight in croatures on whose hoad rested the 
anathoma of heaven. I have often wonda mnce—for this was twonty years ago— 
whethor that ‘eminontly pious’ man really behoved what he professed ,—so that, when 
he looked upon a cursed violet, or anemone, or moms-1080 bud, or upon a doubly-cursed 
carnation, cultivated by art and man’s device, ho saw littlo ‘ vemals of wrath,’ and was 
voritably unable to receive the impromsion of mnooenco and beauty which they make 
on all other beholders. How hateful is tho hard doctrinal suporstition which thus 
throws alad over naturo, and blights with its mist of darkness all the brightnoms of 
the world ! 

“Truly ıt is a bleæsing, and not curse, which resis upon their hoads | Imagino all 
the flowers over tho globe to bo rooted up in one mght, so that thoy should bloom around 
man’s path never-more. It would bea night much more ‘to boiemombered’ than when 
the pride of Egypt died; and over afterwards tho world would bo littlo bettor than a 


waste howl rnes. Nomore tho golden expanse of daffodils should then deck 
the stoep of the Wye, besido whose bluo waters this‘ brother ’-man uttered his 
darkling heresy; no moro the gold and mlver showor of buitercups and daisies cnamel 
the dewy lands of Breinton, on which tho morning sunbeams dance in spring ; 


no mare wondrous worlds of beauty ovarwholm the eyo in the great flowor-ahows . 
of the London summer; no more the mow-whito Camellia shins, like Hesperus, in the 
maiden’s har at eventide; no more the goraniums and their many-coloured sisterhood 
lighton in soarlet beds over our gardens and lawns! 

“It is better not to imagine any such whatever. Get thee gono, injurious 
thought, for tho flowers aro blooming in a world that has bem long ago redeemed ; 
the man who doos not lovo them is ‘lke tho beasts which perish ’ ve them! Yes, 
Pay miye, from the unfathomable depths of the etornal beauty and benevolanco 
of The idea of oach bloomed in His Ahad from i To Him the image 
of the‘ Forget-me-not,’ with its innocent bluo eye beside glitering streams of 
England, seamod delightful, ages bafore England was upheeved from Mo mighty deop. 

ore that Unsoarchablo Ono, the marvollous cones of the white and the Axala 

lifted their towa splendours in creativo vision long ‘before they grew.’ To Hin, 
the carpst af wild Hyasinth, covering along with its stollaria, tho ahady floors o 
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our woods end forests, was a thought as ancient ns thatof tho bluo and starry heaven 
which it rosambles. Ho had ‘oonsiderod the Lilics’ for an otornity bofore Solomon 
flourished in his pride. And therofore wo may say that a love of flowers is a spocially 
-lıke pasion, raising us above the earth to its Author. May we not ovon venture 
ay, rather, that theso frail matcrial forms af beauty are bat tho thin and unsa- 
stantial coverings which veil tho boautiful idoas beneath, so that, in communing with 
them, we draw vary nigh to tho all-creating Omnipotenco P” 


This is his descriptive style. Now for some exemples of his coneoriel, « and 
theee from one of the best of his essays, ‘‘On certain habits of Reading”: 


“It is impossible to lay too much stroas upon a young person's obtaining a sobd 
aoqunintance with a fow masterpicces in literature. Sup pose, for oxnmple, it bo ALlton’s 
‘Paradise Lost,’ or his minor works, or Bacon’s ys Lot theso books be read 
deliberately lino by line, wiih tho tho endoavour to obtain, as from a stool die, a nvid 
pranon of acl: iinago to ale a dietmnsicing bo Ovo Ford. ompleyod, to onre: 
oe ument, to recaivo an inspirntion from ovory glow of sentiment, or gloam 

niy ; aboro all, with an endeavour to watch tho thoughts his suggested in the mind 
perigee meals in the writer, to o spirita, to allow tho recordod argu- 
ment or passion of greatness to oxorvise its fall incantation upon tho learner. 
Let the mind, Hke the sunbeam, dwell on oach sentenco until like a flower it unfold its 
beauties and its fragrance. Let tho roader believe that thero aro written Spices ual 
of hours of protracted and ropeated meditation—let the work of tha uñdersla 
of the heart upon theso pages resemble in slowness the work of tho sculptor upon rennin 
imitative, yet creative. Let him return to the beginning whon ho has reachod tho end. 
Let the samo work be road, and read agnin, until it is noarly learned by heart; and 
thenoeforth the student will have a right to say that he has ono book 

“ But the process will not end there. He will hereafter look with a different feeling 


upon books, and the gena of their roadors. He will know that few of tho talkers 
qe bime tar troa di y mt at the foot of a groat man to ‘hear his words’ The 
-soul will seem im @ raro vision of boenty n world of confused and 
cumbered Marthas. He will recognise in tho mulêtudo that groy-shadowad style of 


thought, that colourless aspect in thair notions, which prevonts them from clearly die 
their meditations, and loads thom so readily into a muddle. Common-place 
minds are the thickly-dusted glasses of a bad microscopo. Tho lenses aro imperfect, 
and the dust makes them dimmer still. There are no clearly defined, brilliantly ilu- 
minated images. And to common-place minds everything around soems common-place.” 
zatod images, And o qommen plo minds everything around sema oommon-pleon:" 
the blame. Thoy assist idlo people to attam a fallacious omniscience. They condonse a 
science, a biography, y, a policy, into the brief limits of an articlo. Thoy make minoemeat 
of leviathan, and distribute soup to the indigent mado of the bones and sinews of behe- 
moth They hash up with sippets and sauce, to suit the taste of the indolent, tho bodies 
o mign old giants of history, and exchango the nutritious feasts of oxen and fatlings, whioh 
wisdom proclaims in tho market-place, for the froeted and sugared confections of an 

om 


using oauseris 
“ Wo seo the resalt on all hands around us. In the want of serious purpose in life; 
in the growth of a merely ornamental Christianity ; in grotesque and degradmg mimicry 
of the middle ages; im an obstinate assertion of ceremonial laws, and an oqual dislike 
for all Christan ‘doctrines.’ We see it in tho frivolousness of evoning company ; in tho 
audacious handling of a hundred subjects in an hour b beardlons sophista, and a crowd of 
* oarnost’ soorners under twonty ; in tho affoctations ofa thre too deeply taught by the 
universal s of ‘nature’ eo aarep aa a tue Cheguan tic oe ae ake 
Christen Ohurch. We sce it in the which is popular, in that absurd pulpit 
“hoo-hoo,’ as Afr. Carlylo calls it, which is supposed appropriato to sacred subjects. o 
soo it in ‘the fact that ‘cheek’ is dominant in the church no less than in the world, on 
tho rostrum no loss than in the stook-axchange. Wo seo it stall moro clearly in the 
whioh is not popular—that which consista in a steady ation OE te Berin 
tures, a custom which along, in our age, is able to give tho pulprt more authority than 
tho press ; which lige à drvatimiacerre froin Hearen. in the siwd of d waskly diuitrta: 
tioa fern a morbi and hich aodan btos thoas hi by applyine:a Prona ramuida to thio 

conscience 
“ Thero can be no hesitation in attributing a large part of these evils, which causo 
considerate men ohio pains ae as the Ang dma ity ot -tha reaming ea 


men and women of on. It is not that there is a cy of good books ; 
it is not oyen that i itive or periodic Hacwtire is fò abundant, in comparison with 
moro solid material. fault is not nearly so much in tho books as in the reading. 


It is the want of eee of many books so 
dangerous. They come in succession so rapi that none leaves a pormanont impros- 
sion mages Eat aai Hot howl ba cen ped atthe AAN weoneuan 
of soals, reading is not for profit, so much as for amusemont; ond tho natural 
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result ig, that thoro is a distaste for manly discussion on the grand intarosts of 
litio and religion. en will not be bored with that which they havo learned to 
anco as “controvent., Give them n ploasant story-book, a volume of travels, an 
acting romanoo,—and the great questions on whose study England's old harocs 
nourished their intalloct and ther ganus may go to the crows ar tho winds.” 

‘We confess to having taken great delight in the reading—we hope the digest- 
ing—of this pleasant little book. Thero is a sparkle of real humour, a dry 
ight, in the style, which, asis ever the case with real humour, is the phosphor- 
escence of a deep ocean. Mr. White is one of our choicest thinkers, as his 
previous little volume of beautiful discourses has ahown. Of them it was no 
amall praise to say that they reminded us of Frederick W. Robertson in his best 
moods. Of thesc essays we may venture to tell our readera, with no fear of 
offending an old friend and a thoroughly good man, that while they sometimes 
recall to us A. K. H. B. in his happiest earlier moods, they deserve a place in 
literature higher than the essays of that amusing but perhaps too prolific writer. 

i H. à 


VL—MISCELLANEOUB. 


On the Gentus of Handed. By Evwarp B. Raasay, M.A., LL.D., F.BS.E., 
Dean of Edinburgh. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood and Sons. 

Dzam Rassay, of Edinburgh, having been impressed with the greatness of 
Handel, undertakes in two popular lec to act as his axpositor with tho 
general public. The lectures are strictly popular, and as the Dean pleads in his 

Teface Ts zeal rather than his knowledge, pe1haps we ought not to be rised 

find a few rough statements, questionable assertions, and common mistakes. 

The “life” and ‘‘ genius” generally we find described in Lecture L, whilst the 
oratorio are traversed en amateur in Lecture IL. ` 

The life is of course Victor Schalcher interspersed with Dean Ramsay, and the 
result is that we find ourselves alternately on “terra firma ” and on *' quiok- 
sande,” the Dean’s portion being rather insecure and inadequate. 

“At Rome he met with the celebrated musician Scarlatti.” Whioh Scarlatti? 
Writers constantly forget that ‘‘Scarlatt” alone means the groet Alessandro 
Scarlatti, the notable contrapuntist; but of course itis his son, Domenico Scar- 
latti, the notable player, who is here alluded to in connection with Handel. 
Passing by ‘‘Farenelli” for “ Farinelli,” and ‘‘Oatalini” for ‘‘ Oatalani,” as 

Toba misprints, we come to the astonishing assertion that “all Handel’s 

e ASA are essentially of a sacred character.” This may convey some 
meaning to the unmusical public, but even those who sit in he seat of the 
unlearned will be tempted to ask what ‘sacred character” is to be found in 
the musio of the Italian serenata ‘ Aci, Galattea e Polifemo ” (the textual title 
of the MS.), commonly known as “ Acis and Galatæa ?” What the Dean pro- 
bably moans by the sacred character is mmply the musical form of the period. 
Up to Handel’s date the distinction between sacred and secular musio was 
hardly recognised. Musiowas music. Handel himself saw no impropriety in 
resetting the Italian’ duett ‘‘ Se ta non lasci amore” to “O death. where is thy 
sting?” ond the musicians of the dey notoriously adapted his most sacred airs 
to secular words. ‘‘ He Jayeth the beams,” for instance, was early sung to the 
words, “The happy swain, have you seen the morning sky?” whilst, again, 
the melody written far“ I borrow the wings of Cupid,” was thought to be 
equally appropriate to the words ‘‘ Great Jehovah, all adoring.” But the fact is 
that & severe form is usually associated in our minds with sacred music, and to 
this day severe musical forms find most favour with both Catholic and Pro- 
testant choirs. But, by severe, we simply mean antiquated Sacred and 
fane melodies were alike severe before modern musio emancipated herself 
the Byrantine stiffness of periodic melody, strict fugue, and rigid counterpoint 
The Italian airs alluded to by Dean Ramsay as sacred, are nei more nor less 
zacrod than many of the, Italan dancos of tno period. 

Again, ‘‘‘Tho Harmonious Blackemith’ 1s the type and epitome of all Han- 
delian musio’” Now we put it to the most ordinary musiman whether there is 
anything distinctively Handelian of all about the ‘‘ Harmonious Blackamith P” 
The melody is indeed sweet and flowing, but E A pon Marna eked 
and flowing molody—notably Strad Marcello, and Pergolesi ; but the melody 
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and tho variations are strictly confined within the conventional limits of {he air 
and variations of tho period. What does startlo the musician in Handol is a 
melody like “Angels ever bright and fair,” unconfined like the free air of 
heaven itself; or a colossal fragment like the opening of the overture to the 
Alessiah, which ocortainly does not belong to the iod, but to the man. 
Theso things, and many others like them, might be quoted as typical and 
characteristic, but rot tho ‘“ Harmonious Blacksmith.” 
We find ropoated a little farther on (p. 42), the commonplaces about Handol’s 
t productions being unaffected by tıme. The fact is, that so seriously has 
is music béon affected by time that out of twenty-two oratorios not more than 
four or five are ever heard, and that had not Mozart written in the wind ınstru- 
monts for the Messiah, Mendelssohn the organ for the Jsrael, and Oosta the 
organ for the Judas Maccahaus, we doubt whether any one of these three finest, 
—except, perhaps, tho Afessxak—would be popular in ite completo form. Of 
his forty operas not ono has kept the stage, and almost all his solo instrumental 
musis is notoriously obsolete. It is no doubt true that his groat choruses keep 
thoir place, and we do not for a moment question their sublimity; but we must 
obsorve that the fact dwelt upon by the Dean—viz., thair grandour increasing 
with the increasng number of porformers—does not prove their superiority to 
oll choruses, it only proves that they are comparatively simplo cad beet and 
therefore can be sung by large numbers at once; but perhaps few people reflect 
how muoh the choruses aro indebted to these ey numbers. Wo venture to 
soy that the Old Hundredth, sung by the Handel orchestra and choir at the 
Palace, would make no mean figure by the side of some of the Handel 
choruses. We acknowledge the intrinsic beauty of soverel of the sacred and 
profane melodies, but we must say that so much are those affected by tıme, that 
wo aro constantly annoyed by the conventional treatment of the period, which 
is of course common to nearly all of them, and which the free and noble develop- 
ments of modern music have entirely outgrown. Thess developments the Dean 
pleasantly calls “the varying fashions and changing tastes, or changing 
schools | 
The vague assertion that ‘‘ Handel is the most attractive composer because 
he is tho best,” seems to us to belong to @ class of assertions which are neither 
true nor false. We might say with as much or as little truth, ‘‘ Milton is the 
best poet because he is not the-most attractive,” or ‘ the Duke of Wellington 
was tho greatest man because he was the best soldier.” Every one feels these 
kind of sayings mean little or nothing, because they may either be lamed 
reasonably or shown to be unreasonable. But such ions as that ‘‘ del 
never saw a pianoforte,” and that ‘‘it was invented after his death,” can be 
met, the one with a qe and the other with an absolute denial. Handel 
died in 1759; the pianofortes (that is, keyed instruments haying their 
siringa struok with a hammer instead of plucked by a quill) were invented 
simultaneously about 1700 by Oristofali, an Italian; Marius, a Frenchman ; 
and Shrdéter, a German. The pee rests with the Italian. The first 
attempts were no doubt ao clumsy, that little success attended them, and good 
harpmchords on the old principle wore still preferred to bad pianos on the new. 
Frederick the Great, however, had three or four rooms full of the finest pianos, 
mado by Silberman, and Sebastien Bach played on them in 1747, twelve years 
before del’s death. They were largely imported into England, and altho 
we have no direct evidence T hand that Handel played on them, ıt would 
strange if he had never seon them. We notice here and there common technical 
confusions, such as '' discord and harmony;” the opposite to discord in music is 
concord—a discord resolved into a concord is harmony. 
We regret to say that what is affirmed in attempting to set forth “the severe 
majesty of Handel,” as distanguished from such poor fellows as Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, is quite wrong. 


“Wo might almost oall this quality n logical precision. We never find Handel 
wandering trom his subject. Less powerful mumoians p:oducs i sucosmton a variety of 
passages sot sirietiy connected with each other.” 


By nen precision our writer no doubt means those strict contrapuntal forms 
from which it is the glory of modern composers to have emana baat Mr. 
Goddard, in his profound work on musical developments, has observed that 
it is not the logical precision of strict figure, but, on the contrary, the free 
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irit of the figure as it appears in thematic troatmont, which will 1oo0urt for 
oso prodigious oxpressions which in certain modern specimens of ins_rumantal 
music aro consummatod. ‘Will it bo believed, ‘‘ the less powerful mumo ns ” 
alluded to by Dean Ramsay are Boothovon and Mendelssohn® “Ti o variety of’ 
not strictly connected with cach other,” is his phrase for ‘lesoribing 

fa last crown and revelation of modern musio, ‘‘ Freo thematic treazment!” 
After this it is evidont wo cannot my anything very famous of tho accurate 
statoments or tho musical criticism of this httle book; but a word remains to be 
said upon tko genial tone and mmple high-minded treatment of tho whole 


subjcot. 

Tean Ramsay has the noblo ambition of promoting high clasa music ir Soot- 
land; and if in this generous endeavour he has exposed himself to jus" criticism, 
ho has, on the other hand, excited our warmest admiration and 3,-npathy by 
the spirit in which ho has advocatod his cause. These essays aro Drotesta, not 
only ugainss Scotch indifferonce, but Sootch illiberality. The dofeucy of 
oratorioa 18 uncalled for in England, bat in Scotland it appenrs religious 
soruple- still prevail, The question then is not, should oratonos lx performed 
in churches, but should oratorice be performed at all” 

Tho objections, such as they are, to publio performances of acral music. 
unconnected with a religious form of worship, aro fairly stated and t-iumphently 
answered. The following, perhaps, is the bost vaihe roply to ‘ke chargo of 
irroverence and descoration as connected with oratorio musio :— 

“That tho effect of Handel's music is oftentime of n salutary nature i. -s Impossible 
to question; thatitis capablo of elevating tho thoughts every man must ucmit; that it 
adds a chain. and interest to the sublimo passages of Sempture we can vouch on our 
own experierce. I havo felt it deevly: many have felt ıt, I always, when roading or 
hearing somo of the Scripture pasigas, for instance, ‘Unto us a child is born,’ ' All 
wo, like sheep,’ ‘Juft up your heads,’ &0., I always associate them in wy mind with 
Handel's music. They seem indivoluble; and I supposo I should connect them, woro 
I heaiing thom on tho bed of doth.” 


We have only to add that wo sincoroly trust that the Dean will continue his 
advocacy of munio in Scotland; but we hope we may suggest to Lim, without 
impertinenoe, tho propriety of submitting his next musical werk to some 
friendly mumeal criticism before publication. LR. H 


Pulpit Toble-Talk : containing Hemarla and Anecdotes on Preachers cid Preaching. 
By BpowarD B. Rawaay, ALA., LL.D., F.B.8.E., Dean cf Edinburgh. 
London and New York: Cassell, Pettor, and Galpin. 1868. 

Tr is incuinbent upon the critic, who would pronounco a fair verdict on thia 
latest work of a genial and vetoran author, to take into account tho entiro 
abecnoo of pretentiousnoss with which it is introduced to the icader. Ina 
royised fona, it ropresents tho substanco of two lecturos, desigrod to be of a 
popular charactor, and to furnish sketches of preaching and preachers for tho 
amurcment und rocreation of a general audience, rather than d s-ertnhona on 

ulpit eloquence for the deepor study of individual readers. Its scopo, as 

Toclorod in p. 8, is to consider preaching itsolf, and, while doaling ‘with it as 
with an abstruct question, a diyino institution,” to deal, too, ae preichira, as 
men in every respect liko theiz fellows, men “on whore powors, pernliaritios, 
and shortvomingy we can form our own opinion on the onlinazy piinaiples of 
human judgment.” The author rightly porcarves that the socret of arresting 
his hearors’ attention is to look chiefly at the abstract througa the concreto, 
and at the messago through contemplation of tho messenger: ced, whilo dis- 
cussing the soveral styles or achools of preaching (p. 10), ho is ccu.stantly found 
illustrating his subject by those anecdotes of preachera which oring it closer 
home to the mind than any strongth of argument, and which, coming from ono 
whose popular ‘‘ Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Charac-cr” Lavo lo 

Ayouched him a first-rate nnecdotist, team with a droll, quairt humour, an 

strong common sense, not unmixed with an honest and genuin? though not a 

squeamish or phariaaio, piety. That his ‘‘ Pulpit Table-Talx,” token for what 

it professes to bo, 18 calculated to point a moral or two to hie brother-clurgy on 
both sides of the border we annak doubt. and the good-natmec, kindly tone of 
his remarks cannot ibly offend even the most susceptibl>. If he wi 

down the “diy preacher,” doubts the efficacy of the preaching of tio ‘apin- 
text,” explodes tho terrorism of tho denunciatory style, or doub+ tho possibility 
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of holding the attention of hearers by purely moral or ethical preaching, he 

points out the in each, and shows its weakness and its strength se 
eminent examples. And, as might be expected of so kindly a writer or leo- 
turer, he inclines, as soundly as naturally, to the gentle and persuasive ee 
as that which is most calculated to win souls; although he does not den t 
a happy mixture of all these modes of address, or tho uso of each, as circum- 
stances demand, will enhance the preecher’s command of pulpit eloquence. 

Upon the ‘‘ manner” of preaching, his remarks strike us as extremely inte- 
resting. Although, no doubt in common with most clergymen, as well as la 
orators, he envies the power ‘‘ of building up a sermon in one’s own H 
‘composing it strictly and entirely, as well as to ied ea and illustration as 
to diction and i »” without paler fe o word to paper,—a power 
which Robert possessed, and which Willi uberforoe as the 
“ viviparous” mode of producing a sermon,—yet there is comfort to those who 
have no pretensions to this gift, nor to that of a partly or wholly extempore 
deli: of sermons, to hear this veteran Dean citing the finest preacher to 
whom he ever listened, Dr. Chalmers, as one who ‘read every word” of his 
, sermon (p. 81). That divyine’s eloquence sufficed to kindle the enthusiasm of 
the most hearers, as may be guessed from the admission of Lord Elcho’s 
hunteman, that he could Basel help geting up and giving a view-holloa 
when the preacher dilated on the excitement of an ish hunting-fleld. 
Indeed, to our thinking, the most curious part of the book before us us that 
which concerns the Dean’s contemporaries, Chalmers and Irving, especiall 
the former. It is interesting, for instance, to find one who has heard and felt 
the eloquanoe of this t preacher so often and so familiarly as to venture to 
imitate Ohalmerian in reading a Ohalmerian passage to an Edin 
audience, ing some part of the charm of his delivery to his “frequent 
alliterations” (p. 137). Andit is a oommendably plain-spoken hint to preachers 
present and fu which is conveyed in pp: 1438-4, where we are told that 

h Chalmers ‘was a very frequent er, he had very few sermons,” 
and ‘ore preached often those which he had. In reading up the subject 
of epitaphs very recently, we chanced upon one to the memory Fa divine, on 
whose monument it was recorded that ho wrote five hundred sermons, and 
proached five thousand times. It might be worth consideration whether the 
eff of preaching would be one whit impaired by the preacher being leas 
ad Gan ner ios or new of a topic, and more sedulous to w 
into a Sampara mall number of sermons all the accretion af illus- 
trations, an new light, and ing applications, which the process of re-reading 
or re-writin brinig i y. 

We have ourselves little space to touch upon many excellent features in 
the Dean’s gossiping volume: his horror of dulness (p. 49), a too common cause 
of that somnolence which, to judge from the expedients of divers preachers to 
put it to flight (see pp. 45-50, ad 81), taxes alike the patience and the 
ingenuity of the pul ay his notices a ottandism (‘‘ Ars Barlettandi,” from 
a preacher, Gabriel i, celebrated for a jocular and grotesque style), which 
has its admirers and imitators in modern days, just as it had in moedisval 
(pp. 90-95); his sketches of leading of various dates and countries; 
such, for instance, as Ohrysostom and Augustine, Latimer, Taylor, and Barrow, 
Robert Hall, Lacordaire, and the American Tarog i 

The Dean himself would not direct readers to his ‘“‘ Pulpit Table-Talk ” as an 
exhaustive or didactio work. He would be the last, we aro to claim 
for it a higher praise than it deserves, or a higher function that of a load- 
stone to attract casual hearers and readers to go deeper into a subject which he 
only touches graphically and currents calamo. But it cannot be doubted that in 
the course of his two pleasant lectures he has let fall two or threo sensible 
hints, by which his clerical brethren will do well to profit; whilst, at the same 
time, he has sustained in this, we hope not ‘‘last fruit of an old tree,” the 
character of a versatile and amusing anecdotist, which his earlier work on 
“ Soottish Life and Character as indicated ter bin by eee ee 
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